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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tun Commentary of Olshausen was carried through the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and Thessalonians, when it was arrested by 
his death. The task of completing it was assigned to his successor 
and former pupil, Dr. Ebrard, who associated: with himself Aug. 
Wiesinger, also a former pupil of Olshausen, and like Ebrard, sym- 
pathising thoroughly in the evangelical views of his venerated 
teacher. Ebrard has completed the Exposition of Hebrews and 
the Revelation ; Wiesinger, of Philippians, the Pastoral Epistles, 
James, and 1 Peter, and is engaged on the other Catholic Epistles. 
Both are men of sound evangelical views, and thorough. biblical 
scholarship; and if they want something of that depth of spiritual 
insight, and high genius which lend such a charm to the writings 
of:Olshausen, they are by no means his inferiors in soundness of 
judgment, and exegetical acumen. If they enter less into ex- 
tended discussions of topics, they will be found, on the contrary, 
more full and satisfactory to the philologist. Wiesinger is, indeed, 
sometimes over-minute and prolix, and the Editor has occasionally 
condensed his statements, and cancelled repetitions, without, how- 
ever, sacrificing any valuable thought. On the whole both his work 
and that of Ebrard are marked by great learning, soundness, and — 
ability, and being carried out on the plan and in the spirit of their 
predecessor's, they will constitute an entire Commentary on the New 
Testament, unique in its place, and of inestimable value to the 


Biblical student. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Taz First Reapers or tHE Eprstuy, 


Pavut came, for the first time, to Ephesus, the famous capital of 
proconsular Asia, as he, after a year and a half’s sojourn in Corinth, 
was concluding his second missionary journey, and was travelling 
thence to Jerusalem. However, on this occasion he only touched at 
‘Ephesus, and stayed but a few days there (Acts xviii. 19,20). Nev- 
ertheless, he even then formed connexions, and was besought to pass 
a longer time there ; but a vow compelled him to haste ; he there- 
fore soon took leave, though with the promise of returning thither 
for a longer visit. This promise he very soon performed ; after 
ending his journey, he left Jerusalem once more for his third mis- 
sionary journey, and went through Galatia and Phrygia directly to 
Ephesus. Now, he found here so favourable a soil for the gospel, 
that he remained here two years and three months, and founded a 
prosperous church. (Acts xix. 8,10.) He would probably have 
stopped there still longer, had not the goldsmith Demetrius obliged 
him, by a tumult, to leave the city. Meanwhile, the church in 
Ephesus had been sufficiently established. Judaism and Gentilism 
threatened it no more, but internal schisms through false teachers 
were imminent. When, therefore, Paul, in his last journey to Jerusa- 
lem, passed through Miletus, he sent thither for the presbyters of the 
Ephesian church, and took leave of them in a moving speech. (Acts 


xx, 17-38.) Ata later period John chose for himself Ephesus as a 
centre for his comprehensive labours in Asia Minor. Their effects 


were so considerable, that a few decennia later Pliny was already 
obliged to write to Trajan that paganism appeared to be almost en- 
tirely lost in hither Asia. (Plin. Hp. x. 97.) 
To this important church in Ephesus the second of the shorter 
— epistles of Paul is, according to its superscription and title, addressed. 
But extrinsic and intrinsic reasons combine to excite doubt as to that 
destination of the epistle. First, as to the extrinsic reasons. But 
little stress were to be laid on the fact in itself that MSS. B. and 
67 have not év Edéow in the text (for the former, the Codex Vati- 
_canus, has at least the words in the margin, and that by the original 
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hand, and in Codex 67 they are wanting only ex emendatione), but 
this want becomes important by its coincidence with other data. 
For Tertullian informs us in his controversy with Marcion (adv. Mare. 
v.11): preetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios pree- 
scriptum habemus, heeretici (Marcion cum suis) verd ad Laodicenos : 
_ with which chapter xvii. of the same work is to be connected, where 
the words run: ecclesiz quidem veritate (7. e., according to mere eccle- 
siastical tradition) epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non 
ad Laodicenos ; sed Marcion ei titulum aliquanto interpolare (7. Ci, 
according to Tertullian’s usual language, merely corrumpere, whether 
addendo or delendo) gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explora- 
tor. Nihil autem de titulis interest, qaum ad omnes scripserit Apos- 
tolus, non ad quosdam. According to this, therefore, even in the 
time of Tertullian our epistle was known as an Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians ; only Marcion and his sect declared it to be addressed to the 
Laodiceans. Tertullian does not intimate what reading they found 
in the passage Eph. i. 1, but it lies in the nature of the case that 
they could not have read év "E¢éo, if they considered the epistle as 
addressed to the Laodiceans. Now, true as might have been, on 
the whole, Tertullian’s charge against Marcion, that he had altered 
the text of the Scriptures, so far as he received them, yet it is not 
easy to see what could here have influenced him to the alteration. 
Dogmatical reasons determined him in his alterations ; but these 
could find no application here. However, this notice of the African 
Father upon the Marcionite dealing with the epistle, becomes im- 
portant only through the more accurate communication which we 
owe to Basil. (Basil. M. cont. Eunom. operum, vol. i. p. 254, edit. 
Garnier.) For this Father gives us express information as to 
the state of the MSS., and that, too, of the old MSS., in the 
passage Hph.i.1. He informs us that the reading was: rot¢ dyloue 
TOG over Kat TLoToIg év XpioTs "Iqood, with the important addition : 
ovTw yap Kat ob npd judy mapadeddxact, Kat tusic év Tole madaote TOV 
aytuypddwy eipjxapev, Thus Basil grounds on tradition, and his 
own inspection of old MSS. the conviction, that the words év "Ed¢éow 
were wanting in the exordium of our epistle ; the Father even uses 
this reading for a dogmatical, argument ; he finds in it that Paul 
calls the Ephesians évrec, an intimation that they through the 
knowledge of faith, were essentially united to Christ, the only truly 
existing. (Toi¢ "Egeoio émoréAAwy de yvnotwc qveopévore Ta) dvTt OV 
ényvdoewc, dvtag abrode ldracévrwe ovouacev.") Through this accu- 

* In Jerome’s Comm. on Ephes. i. 1, we also read: Paulus HKphesios essentie vocab-. 
ulo nuncupavit; but the Father himself finds fault with that interpretation; he remarks: 
alii simpliciter vertunt; non ad eos qui sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scrip- 
tum arbitrantur, Béttger (Beit. part iii. p. 37) justly infers from the arbitrantur, that 


Jerome also did not find the reading év ’Edéow in the MBS., he only knew it as a conjecture. 
But I cannot accede to Bottger’s view (that originally there was no name of a town 
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rate communication Tertullian’s reports as to the nature of the Mar- 
cionite text, as also the state of some of our MSS., certainly become 
very important. 7 

To these extrinsic arguments, which are calculated to excite 
doubts whether our epistle is addressed to the Ephesians, are added 
intrinsic ones also, by which these doubts are very much confirmed. 
We should expect from the relation of Paul to the Ephesian church, 
that some personal allusions to it and its members would be prom- 
inent features in the epistle. But such are altogether wanting. 
True, a hearty cordiality pervades the epistle, but that is based 
merely on the common consciousness of faith, not on personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship. The circumstance that Paul had com- 
missioned Tychicus, the bearer of the epistle, to relate of him by 
word of mouth (vi. 21, 22), certainly in some measure explains a 
total want of greetings and personal intelligence ; but still it is 
hard to think, in the case of an epistle of Paul to a church in 
which he lived longer than two years, that he should have spoken 
of their faith as if he had only heard of it by report (i. 15), and 
that he leaves in doubt whether the readers had heard of the grace 
of God which had been given to him (iii. 2), Thus, even apart from 
eatrinsic reasons, the contents of our epistle itself lead us to sup- 
pose a wider circle of readers, whose circumstances were not known 
to the apostle in the same degree as those of the Ephesians must 
have been ; for, that Paul means to address only those converted after 
his departure from Ephesus, who were therefore as yet unknown to 
him, is a totally inadmissible assumption, as nowhere is such a dis- 
tinction among the Christians at Ephesus hinted at. : 

We might resolve this difficulty by assuming that our epistle 
ig the one written to the Laodiceans, of which mention is made 
Col. iv. 16, as Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, and lately Holzhausen, 
have asserted. For Paul did not know the Laodiceans per- 
sonally ; therefore the passages of our epistle, which surprise us 
as addressed to the Ephesians, would seem quite well adapted to 
the church in Laodicea. It was also obvious to seek in the similar 
assumption of the Marcionites a historical basis for this view, the 
rather that Marcion originated in Asia Minor, and therefore we 
might suppose his manuscripts to contain the purest text. But 
there are decisive reasons against this assumption. Had Paul writ- 
ten at the same time to the Christians in Colossee and in Laodicea, 
he would not certainly have commissioned the Colossian Christians 
to make his greetings to the Laodiceans also (Col. iv. 15). Fur- 
ther, Paul’s wish, that the Laodiceans might read the Hpistle 
to the Colossians, seems to have but little motive, on the assump- 
gtood in the greeting, and therefore, otc: is to be taken in a pregnant sense), for the rea- 
son developed in what follows. | | | 
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tion that the Epistle to the Ephesians is the one addressed to the 
Laodiceans, because this epistle is of similar purport, in general, with 
that to the Colossians, and the Laodiceans could have no particular 
interest, after the more detailed epistle directed to them, in read- 
_ Ing the shorter one to the Colossians, which was calculated for par- 
ticular circumstances. The epistle mentioned Col. iv. 16 must 
rather be considered as lost, since, as will be immediately shewn 
in detail, to the assumption of the Marcionites, that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians was intended for the Christians in Laodicea, no 
exclusive importance can be ascribed, since this circumstance ad-. 
mits of a simple explanation in another way, without supposing 
any corruption of the text. We can adopt, therefore, for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty as to the destination of our epistle only this 
one assumption, viz., that the Epistle to the Ephesians was an en- 
cyclical one, 7. ¢., that it was meant to circulate among a number of 
churches, and to be read in their assemblies. For this supposition, 
which completely explains the character of the epistle, the greater 
number, and the most eminent, of the modern critics have accord- 
ingly decided. However, it is still a question, even supposing the 
correctness of this general view, how the Ephesians were exactly 
situated with regard to this number of churches, for whom this 
epistle was intended, and how we are to establish the original 
reading in the salutation. The Epistle to the Ephesians can by 
no means be understood so encyclical as not to include in the 
number of the churches, for which it was especially intended, the 
Hphesian church itself; on the contrary, it must be regarded as 
the jirst church in that number; as the one to which the epis- 
tle was given first of all by Tychicus that they might forward it 
to the others (vi. 21,22), This appears from the fact, that in all 
the Fathers without exception, even in Basil, our epistle is taken as 
an Kpistle to the Ephesians. Marcion alone interprets it as an 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, as we saw ; but even in Aim it remained 
doubtful, whether he read év Aaodvceia in the salutation, or, as is 
more probable, had no name of a city at all in the text, just like 
Basil’s MSS. That this variation of Marcion’s does not express 
the general view of the ancient church is irrefragably established by 
the fact, that, before Marcion, Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, mentions our epistle as one addressed to the Ephesian church. 
(Ignat. ad Eph. cap. xii. in the shorter recension.of these epistles, 
which, according to the latest investigations, is to be considered as 
genuine.) ‘This universal concord would be completely inexplicable, 
if the epistle had not been especially addressed to the church in 
Ephesus, much more if this was entirely excluded. On the other 
hand, it is quite comprehensible (unless we choose to suppose that 
it was merely Col. iv. 16 that was the cause of this supposition), that 
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if our epistle was addressed, among others, to the Christians in 
Laodicea, it could be occasionally considered as an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (from, which, however, the one mentioned Col. iv. 15 
- must still be supposed different), of which view a vestige seems to 
have remained among the Marcionites. Tertullian’s charge of a 
designed corruption of the text is in this point clearly without any 
probable ground. Thus, then, there only remains this further 
question, how the original text in Eph. i. 1, may have stood. Ac- 
cording to the above-cited passage of Basil, the oldest MSS. known 
to him seem to have left out the év "Edéow, so that toic over Kai THo0- 
rote were closely united ; for he deduces from this passage, as we 
already remarked, that he supposes the readers to have been thus 
called évrec, because they stood in connexion with Christ, the only 
truly existing (7G év7). But this interpretation, as similar ones 
attempted in later times by Schneckenburger, Matthies and Meyer 
(see Harless p. xlvii.), cannot possibly be recommended. The an- 
alogy of the exordia of Paul’s epistles is in favour of the name 
of the city, or province, in which the readers of them are, directly 
following the participle. But then, how shall the omission of év 
‘Epéow be explained, which took place in many old MSS.; and, on 
the other hand, if we regard év "E¢éow as the true reading, how could 
an encyclical epistle be designated as addressed to the Ephesians 
merely, especially as our epistle is addressed to Gentile Christians 
(ii. 11) whereas the Ephesian church was composed of Gentile and 
Jewish Christians (Acts xix. 17, xx. 21)? To the latter point, how- 
ever, but little importance is to be ascribed, because all the churches 
founded by Paul were predominantly Gentile-Christian, and could. 
not be otherwise from the mission which he undertook (Gal, i. 9); 
even if there were individual Jews among them, still Paul might 
properly keep the mass especially in view, and remind them of their 
former idolatry. For it must be supposed in the case of all the epis- 
tles, and therefore here also, that Paul wrote to whole churches, not to 
individuals of those churches, because he would by the latter course 
have himeelf dissolved their unity in faith and love. But there could 
scarcely have been any churches without some Jewish Christians. 
The two other arguments, however, the omission of the év "E@éow in 
some, and again the retention of the words in other MSS., can 
surely be only explained, considering the encyclical destination of 
the epistle, by the assumption,” that either Tychicus was provided 
with several copies of the epistle, and that in them the space for the 
proper city was left blank for filling up ; or that copies of the epis-: 
tle were made in Ephesus for different places, and, as it was known 
to be an encyclical epistle, the év "E~éow was put, not in all, but 

* The author of this hypothesis is Usher, the famous Archbishop of Armagh, in his 
Annal, Mundi ad ann. 64, p. 686. | , Es 
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only in the copies intended for Ephesus and its neighbourhood ; while 
as Ephesus was the chief city of Asia, most copies naturally went 
out from it, which therefore spread that reading. The objection hag 
been made (see Harless, p. xlv.) to this hypothesis (as to which it 
is immaterial whether it be received thus or modified), “that it 
transfers the usages of modern times to the ancient world,” éncor- 
rectly, as it appears to me. Copies must have been taken, as much 
in olden time as in the present day, of an epistle addressed to sev- 
eral churches, whether by the bearer himself, or by those to whom 
the epistle came first ; and that in these copies the name of the 
place either was wanting at first, or was afterwards left out by the 
copyists, who knew the encyclical destination of the epistle, seems 
also to be entirely analogous to the state of things at all times. 
This supposition therefore of Usher, Hug, and others, has ever 
seemed to me the most suitable solution of the difficulty, which, if 
we reject it, we are obliged to leave unsolved. 


§ 2. Or THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


_ While our epistle maintained the character of an apostolical 
production, as well throughout the early church as in later ages, 
without any dispute, the critics of our days have attempted to cast 
doubts on the correctness of this tradition. Schleiermacher expressed 
himself doubtful as to the origin of our epistle, but his reasons have 
not as yet been published. De Wette also (Introd. p. 221, seq.), is 
just as doubtful, but confesses that the reasons are as yet insufficient 
for rejecting it. Meanwhile we need not apprehend that plausible 
reasons will fail the sharp-sighted hyper-criticism of other theolo- 
gians,* in order to reject this epistle also, along with others, as not 
Paul’s. Let us examine cursorily, since the publication of the rea- 
sons for the non-genuineness of this epistle has not yet taken place, 
what may be considered as arousing suspicion. Historical arguments 
of the sort are entirely wanting, with the exception of the one 
- which (§ 1) was adduced as to its destination. But uncertainty as to. 
the first readers of an epistle can only then excite suspicion as to the 
declared author, when corroborated by some other important points. 
Such the internal character of the epistle is said to suggest. De 
Wette (ubi supra p. 220) expresses himself on these points in the 
following fashion: ‘In the Epistle to the Hphesians we are surprised 
by a style which when compared with that of others of Paul’s epis- 
tles, is quite too loose (this sounds as if looseness were, in general, a 
8 According to Baur in his work against Rothe, Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Co. 


_ Tinthians, and Galatians, are alone decidedly genuine ; all the others are spurious, or more 
or less suspicious. 
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characteristic of Paul’s mode of discussion), overladen with paren- 
thetical and subordinate clauses, disjointed, rich in words, but poor 
in new ideas, and varying in particulars, as also by many things in 
its conceptions, opinions, and mode of teaching. Certainly, these 
- yeasons are not sufficient for rejecting the epistle, which contains so 
much which is worthy of Paul, and scarcely to be expected of an 
imitator, and, which antiquity has always acknowledged as gen- 
uine.” The arguments here cited as arousing suspicion, are, how- 
ever, of such a description that very little, if any, stress is to be 
laid on them. As to the remarks, first of all, on the form of our 
epistle, it is true that énag Aeyéueva occur in it ; but it has been 
long ago remarked that, considering the small extent of Paul’s 
epistles all together, such must occur in each. Its style is also 
very rich and full; but, when De Wette sees in it a mere ‘ copia 
verborum, without new ideas,” this is, as Harless (Introd. § 3) has 
shewn in detail, an entirely unfounded charge; the ‘richness of 
style, the fulness of the sentences, is rather to be referred to the 
thronging ideas, which sought for simultaneous expression, As to 
the matter, in the second place, many variations in “ conceptions, 
opinions, and doctrine” are said to occur in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. But this assertion too amounts to nothing substan- 
tial. Thus De Wette remarks among others, that the demon-. 
ological conceptions in our epistle are singular, for which as- 
sertion the words 6 deywr tio é&ovatac tow dépoc, the prince of the 
power of the air (ii, 2), Ta mvevpariKd Tio Tovnptac év tole érovpaviote,. 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places (vi. 12) are quoted. But, 
since the doctrine of evil spirits occurs in all Paul’s epistles, it cannot 
possibly be said with reason that there are here deviations from the 
genuine Pauline deemonology, simply because a subordinate trait is 
here brought out, which we, accidentally, do not find elsewhere. 
Such are to be looked upon as mere drag voovweva, and these have 
per se just as little power of demonstration as the dag Aeyoueva, 
unless they appear in conjunction with decisive areuments.* The 
only thing that might be looked upon as such is the relation of our 
epistle to the Epistle to the Colossians ; this requires, therefore, a 
nearer investigation. | | et | 
That between the Epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Co- 
lossians a great affinity exists was known long ago ; but the convic- 
tion was that the composition of both epistles at the same time, and 


* Of what nature the other pretended variations are which De Wette says he has re~ 
marked, is plain from the fact that he reckons among them the exposition of Ps. lxviii. 
19, the allegory of the church and marriage (iv. 8, 28, v. 18); passages which certainly, 
according to 1 Cor. x., Gal. iv., seem quite in Paul’s style. But the exhortation in iv, 
28, v.18, De Wette finds gross (1) Whence this prudery comes I know not how to ex- 
plain. | 
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under like circumstances, was quite sufficient to account for it. But — 
in later times it has been attempted to dispute that, because the 
affinity is so great that at bottom the Epistle to the Ephesians 
“appears only a copious amplification of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and is wanting in everything distinctive as to aim and object,” 
(See De Wette, ubi supra, p. 223.) That is to say, the more definite 
character of the Epistle to the Colossians is taken to prove its origin- 
ality at the expense of the Epistle to the Ephesians. (Ibid., p, 230, 
note a.) Now, as an argument for this alleged quality of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, De Wette gives us (pp. 224-228) a com- 
parison of the two epistles (in which all those passages even which 
contain like words only are set down as parallel passages), careless 
whether the connexion in which they occur is the same or a totally 
different one. Harless (p. lxix.) has already shewn in detail how 
very differently the comparison of the two epistles results, if we 
look to their connexion and tendency. With all the concord be- 
tween them they still both exhibit an independent character. That 
is to say, whilst the Epistle to the Colossians has a perfectly defi- | 
nite polemical bearing, since an heretical party, characterized by 
peculiar features, is combatted in it, this is totally wanting in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. True, some passages are found which 
at first sight appear to have a polemical tendency (see iv. 3, 4, 14, 
20, 21 ; v. 6); but, on a more accurate consideration, even in these 
all properly polemic allusion disappears, and the epistle stands, 
as a warning, it is true, against possible errors, but, on the whole, 
as merely a lively effusion of the heart, full of faith and joy, 
by which the readers are to be strengthened in the faith, en- 
couraged to the practice of love, and stirred up to patience in 
hope. Schneckenburger’s assumption that (Introd. p. 185, seq.) 
our epistle relates to the theosophic system, which had spread in 
_Asia Minor, is, at all events, completely inadmissible. Why should 
that. polemical reference be so veiled here, when it is so openly 
-expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians ? The only thing in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians which must be considered as having 
‘a special regard to the circumstances of the first readers is the 
manner in which Paul speaks of his knowledge of Christianity 
Gu. 4), and especially of the position of the Gentiles towards the 
Jews with reference to the gospel (see. it, 2, seq., ii, 11-22, iii. 6, 
seq.), In to which our epistle seems to have a greater affinity to 
those written to the Galatians and Romans than to that written 
to the Colossians. If we compare with those copious and impres- 
sive representations as to the right of the Gentiles to an imme- 
diate entrance into the kingdom of God the exhortations to con- 


* The separate parallels will, in every case, meet with a closer examination in the 
exposition, and so we do not go into them more closely here. 
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cord which (iv. 1, seq.) are annexed to them, it surely cannot be de- 
nied that Paul must have entertained the apprehension that Jewish 
Christians might at some future time distract the minds of the con- 
verts in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, just as had already happened 
in the neighbouring Galatia, That is to say, there is no certain trace 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians (see the Comm. on Eph. iv. 14) that 
false teachers of this bias had already gained influence ; Paul’s in- 
tention seems to have been merely to counteract betimes their pos- 
sible and probable future influence. But the matter has quite an- 
other aspect in Colosse, where the apostle’s arguments combat with — 
all their force a false doctrine which had already obtained circula- 
tion. When Mayerhoff (on Col. p. 148, seq.) finds also a contro- 
versy in the Hpistle to the Ephesians, he confounds a positive state- 
ment of truth with an antagonistic. True, every proposition con- 
tains a reference to its opposite, but, if that opposite is nowhere 
openly prominent, a polemical tendency is out of the question. 
Had Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians combatted an actually 
existing error, he would have been obliged not merely to set forth 
the truth in addresses to the Gentile Christians, but also to describe _ 
their errors with a clear reference to the mistaken Jewish Christians ; 
but of that not a trace is found. Even supposing, therefore, that, 
in passages like Eph. i., 20-23, just as in Gol. i. 15, seq., there floated 
before his mind a reply to false teachers, who, like those of Colosse, 
denied the Divine dignity of Christ and put angel-princes on a level 
with him, we should not be justified in supposing such a reply to exist 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, except with a view to the possi- 
bility that such false teachers might come from the neighbouring 
Colossee to Ephesus also, it would by no means follow that such views 
had already been disseminated there when Paul wrote to Ephesus. 
Paul’s melancholy prophecies as to the false teachers to be expected 
in Ephesus (Acts xx. 29, seq.) were not realized until the time of the 
composition of the Hpistles to Timothy and of the first Hpistle of 
John. But, besides this, the remaining entirely general contents of 
our epistle are communicated so completely in Paul’s language and 
manner, that, were the epistle not genuine, the author must be 
supposed not merely ‘to have formed his style on Paul’s, but to 
have copied Paul exactly word for word. But, had any one under- 
taken anything of the sort, he would, in all probability, have intro- 
duced above all into the epistle open polemical tendencies, and not 
have obliterated those which are manifest in the epistle to the 
Colossians ; since the attempts at forgery were usually required to 
serve the purpose of adding apostolical authority to the personal 
bias that was to be rendered current. What we are to think of 
such hypotheses, derived from intrinsic reasons, and set up without 
any support from extrinsic arguments, 1s especially shewn in this 
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case by the fact that Mayerhoff asserts the originality of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians and spuriousness of that to the Colossians 
with the same confidence and decision with which De Wette con- 
versely maintains the originality of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and the derivation therefrom of that to the Ephesians. (See Mayer- 
hoff’s work, “ The Epistle to the Colossians examined, with especial 
regard to the three pastoral epistles,” Berlin 1838, p. 105, seq.) 
And, in fact, if this assertion of Mayerhoff’s was not just as arbi- 
trary, in the absence of all other decisive reasons, it would have, at 
least, this advantage over the totally untenable and in itself empty 
one of De Wette’s, that there would be a reasonable foundation for 
the fiction, viz., the insertion of the polemical element in the epistle, 
whereas, according to De Wette’s view, that element must have 
been even purposely left out, by which omission the work seems 
wholly aimless. Accordingly, we are justified in saying, that nothing 
at all can be discovered in our epistle which affords reasonable ground 
for a suspicion of its genuineness. 


§ 3. Time AND Piace or THE Composition or THE EPISTLE, 


‘This enquiry cannot be carried on with reference to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians alone, as Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, which are closely connected with each other, must neces- 
sarily be referred to the same time as our epistle, on account of the 
near affinity of the former of them with our epistle, and of the very 
similar circumstances under which they were composed. Nay, the 
very same thing holds good of the Epistle to the Philippians also, 
as Bottger (Beitr. part 2d, p. 60) has already correctly remarked : 
“Tt will ever be a fruitless labour to attempt to separate the Epistle 
to the Philippians by any considerable space of time from those to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon,” which Schulz, Schott, 
De Wette, and Schneckenburger have attempted, more or less de- 
cidedly, to do. (See the passages in point in Béttger, ubi sup.) 
Thus two questions arise for us to solve, first, when these four 
epistles were composed, 7. ¢. during what imprisonment, whether 
during the one at Rome, or that at Caesarea (for these two alone can, 
with. any appearance of truth, be named as the dates of their compo- 
sition) ; and secondly, in what order they stand with regard to each 
other ? | : | 

In relation to the first question, there had been a unanimous 
decision in favour of the imprisonment at Rome, which Luke reports 
at the end of Acts, until Schulz (Stud. for 1829, part 3d p. 612, 
seq.), Schott (Isag. in N, T. p. 272, seq.), De Wette (Introd. p. 
254), Schneckenburger (Beitr. p, 148, seq.), and especially Bottger 
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(Beitr. part 2), recommended with great acumen the other view, 
viz., that of their composition in Casarea. For that these epis- 
tles were all written during one imprisonment is clear from their: 
open declarations (Eph. iii, 1, 18, iv. 1, vi. 19, seq. ; Phil. i. 7, 
12, 14, seq., ii. 17, seq. ; Col. i. 24, iv. 3, 7; Philem. ver. 9). But 
we know of only the two chief imprisonments of Paul in Rome and 
Caesarea; to one of these, therefore, the composition of the four 
epistles must be referred. For the circumstance, that we find the 
game persons mentioned as companions of Paul in all four of them, 
which cannot possibly be supposed of both imprisonments, does not 
permit a partition of the epistles between the two. ° These persons are 
Timothy (Phil. i. 1; Col. i 1; Philem. ver. 1), Epaphras (Col. i. 7, 
iv. 12; Philem. ver. 23), Aristarchus, Marcus, Jesus Justus, Demas, 
~ Lucas (Col. iv. 10, 11, 14; Philem, ver. 94), Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21, 
seq. ; Col. iv. 7), Onesimus (Col. iv. 9 ; Philem. ver. 10). The only 
thing which strikes us here is, that in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
no mention is made of Timothy. The supposition that he is not 
named because he was a stranger to the readers (see Harless, p 
lxi.), seems to me improbable, because Timothy, according to Acts 
xx. 4, was with Paul in Asia, and on this visit no doubt also visited 
the churches to which our epistle 1s addressed. But if we consider 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians contains, on the whole, but few 
personal references, and, besides, that Paul often sent off one or the 
other of his companions on this or that business, it may be supposed 
that the composition of the Epistle to the Ephesians happened 
during precisely such an absence of Timothy. In no case can the 
non-mention of Timothy in Ephesians become an argument which 
would justify us in referring this epistle to another time than the 
three others, as all arguments e silentio are of so precarious @ 
nature. | 

- But now, whether we shall decide for the imprisonment at Rome, 
as the date of the composition of these four Hpistles of Paul, or for 
that at Caesarea, of which mention is made Acts XXili, 23-26, 32, is 
certainly a difficult question, especially after Bottger (ubi sup. p. 
48, seq.) has tried to prove that the olxia Katoapoc and the tpartwprov 
(Phil. i. 13, iv. 22), from which it was formerly thought that the 
composition of the epistles could be safely referred to Rome, can 
also be understood of the Palace of Herod in Cesarea (Acts xxi. 
85), in which Paul was a prisoner, and of the domestics in it.* To 
me, indeed, this view seems improbable, as Paul would scarcely 
have called this palace of the king Herod olxia Katoagoc ; but 
we pass over this argument, since we cannot make out for cer- 
tain which building Paul means in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
‘because there were imperial palaces in many places. Among all 
* See the details in the Comm. on the passages Phil. i. 13, iv. 22. 
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which is adduced by Béttger for Ceesarea on the one side, and 
on the other side by Graul* for Rome, we find so little that is 
really decisive, that it is difficult to declare with entire confidence 
for the one or the other view. Béttger’s chief reason against 
Rome is, that Paul was there but a few days in imprisonment. But 
this rests on an erroneous interpretation of the conclusion of the 
Acts, on which see the Comm. The epistles contain, collectively, 
no historical points sufficiently definite to justify us in drawing 
from them any conclusions as to the time and place of their compo- 
sition. What may be gathered from any notices of frames of mind, 
and similar uncertain, because purely subjective, circumstances, can 
of course make no claim at all to the force of demonstration. I 
find but this one decisive circumstance in favour of the imprison- _ 
ment at Rome, viz., that Paul writes, Eph. vi. 19, 20, that he had, 
though a prisoner, still the opportunity of proclaiming the gospel. 
—This is imaginable from the nature of his imprisonment in Rome 
(see on Acts xxviii. 16, 30), but not in the case of that in Cesarea, 
where he, was formally shut up in prison. 

According to Acts xxvii. 2, Aristarchus, as well as Lucas, was 
also with Paul in Rome ; we find both again Col. iv. 10, Philem. 
ver. 24, whereas it is not known to us that they were his compan- 
ions in Caesarea. For these reasons, therefore, in conjunction with 
the circumstance that the phrase ol«ia Kaioapoe directs our thoughts 
primarily, at least, to the imperial palace at Rome, I decide, with 
the majority of the later critics and commentators, for the composi- 
tion of the Epistles to the Ephesians, to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, and to Philemon, in that first imprisonment of Paul at 
Rome, with the mention of which Luke closes the Acts. 

But now in what order were the four epistles themselves com- 
posed ? ‘The mild captivity in which Paul was held in Rome (Acts 
xxvill, 30), lasted at least two years ; which epistles did he write 
first in this space of time, and which last? In the first place, as re- 
_ gards the Epistle to Philemon, which Onesimus conveyed, it is to 
be supposed from Col. iv. 7-9, that it was written and sent off at the 
same time with the Hpistle to the Colossians, which l'ychicus 
brought. For both Tychicus and Onesimus, according to the pas- 
sage cited, begin their journey from Rome to Colosse together, and 
at the same time. But Harless (p. lix.) has decided the question, 
whether the Epistle to the Ephesians was composed before or 
after these two, by the correct interpretation of Eph. vi. 21, com- 
pared with Col.iv.7. That is to say, in the former passage the 
words: iva dé eidfjte Kai dusic Ta Kat’ éué are explained only by as- 
suming a reference to the similar declaration, Col. iv. 7; accord-_ 


* Graul Dissertatio de Schulzii et Schottii sententid cet. Lips. 1836-8. 
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ing to that, the Epistle to the Ephesians was written after those to 
the Colossians and Philemon. The space of time, however, between 
the composition of those two and that of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, can scarcely have amounted to more than a few days or weeks 
at most, as Tychicus brought the Epistle to the Ephesians as well 
as that to the Colossians. For the repetition of so long a journey 
as that from Rome to Asia Minor, was, in the first place, in itself 
improbable ; and, secondly, the near affinity of the epistles to each 
other requires the composition of them to be placed at the same 
time. The only remaining question therefore is, how the Epistle 
to the Philippians stands related in the date of its composition, 
to the other three, which, alike with regard to the places of their 
destination and the time of their composition, fall very nearly to- 
gether. There are no open and clear declarations in the Epistle to 
the Philippians to enable us to answer this question satisfactorily; 
we shall be obliged to confine ourselves to mere probability. How- 
ever, from Phil. i. 12, seq., i. 26, seq., this epistle seems to belong 
to the latter part of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, whereas the 
three other epistles might belong to its earlier period. For the 
passages cited presuppose that Paul had passed a long time in 
Rome, and could already remark the effects of his preaching. (See 
De Wette’s Introd., p. 282.) Further, the announcement, Phil. ii. 
94, that he will come to them tayéwc, quickly, seems to intimate a 
prospect of his imprisonment soon coming to an end, while Philem. 
ver. 22 certainly expresses only a more distant hope of such an 
event. 


§ 4, Tue Course or THOUGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians rejects all specialities, which lies 
in the very nature of an encyclical epistle: It treats only of general 
Christian ideas and relations in a dogmatical and ethical point of 
view. Accordingly, this epistle may be divided into two parts ; in 
the former (i. 1—iu. 21) the dogmatical element prevails ; in the 
latter (iv. 1—vi. 24) the ethical. The former part contains three 
‘gections, the first of which (i. 1-14), after the salutation, contains a. 
thanksgiving to God for the work of redemption wrought in Christ,, 
and the eternal election of man for salvation in him ; the second (1. 
15—ii. 10) contains Paul's special thanks for the faith of the readers,, 
and the prayer that God would, by his Holy Spirit, advance them in 
this their state, and make them, who were dead in sin, alive with 
Christ, that they may, as created anew in Christ Jesus, bring forth 
fruit in good works. Finally, the third section (ii. 11—iii. 21) con- 
trasts the former state of the readers (before their conversion) 10 
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heathenism with the succeeding one in regeneration, and makes it 
especially prominent that the separation between Jews and Gen- 
tiles was through Christ abolished, and a unity of mankind estab- 
lished. This unity Paul compares to a temple of God, into which 
all believers are built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 
Now Paul sets himself forth as Aim to whom the grace had been 
granted of accomplishing, through his ministry, this call of the Gen 
tile world to be the people of God ; he therefore beseeches his read- 
ers on their part, not to become weary in the conflict which faith in 
Christ has for its indispensable consequence in this sinful world, and 
to think of the glory which is prepared in Christ for those who over- 
come, | : 

_ In the second part (iv. 1—vi, 24) we distinguish four sections, 
The ethical exhortations in the fourth section (iv. 1-16) open with 
calling upon the readers to preserve the unity of the faith with hu- 
mility, to avoid all divisions, and to that end to recognize the dis- 
tinctions which were established by God in the church, which ig 
compared with the human body. In the Jifth section there is an- 
nexed to the above the exhortation to walk no longer after the 
manner of the Gentiles, but to be renewed in spirit, and to put on 
the new man ; which is afterwards applied to the several moral re- 
lations, in so far as they have reference to men generally (iv. 17—v. 
20). The séath section makes a transition to the special relations of 
life, and treats, first of all, in detail, the matrimonial relation’, which 
are 80 important ; in connexion with which the relation of Christ to 
the church, as a type of matrimony, is set forth. There is further 
annexed to the above, a discussion of the relation between parents 
and children ; and finally, of that between masters and servants (v. 
21—vi. 9). In the seventh and last section, the discussion again re- 
turns from the special to the general ; Paul describes the faithful 
as soldiers called upon to fight for truth and righteousness on account 
of the opposing kingdom of darkness, and depicts the armour which 
they must use. For all the details respecting himself, Paul refers 
his readers to the bearer of the epistle, Tychicus, and concludes with 
the usual benediction (vi, 10-24). 


§ 5. Lireraturs, 


The Epistle to the Ephesians has been specially commented on 
by Schiitz (Lips. 1778. 8.); by Cramer (translation, with Introd. and 
notes, Kiel, 1782. 4.); by Miiller (Heidelberg, 1793. 8.) ; by Flatt 
(published by Kling, Tiibingen, 1828). The last few years have 
produced no less than five new commentaries on our epistle, four of 
which appeared in the year 1834, viz., the Commentaries of Holz- 
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hausen (Hanover, 1833); of Meyer (Berlin, 1834) ; of Matthies 
(Greifswald, 1834); of Rickert (Lips., 1834) ; and of Harless (Hr- 
langen, 1834). The last named excellent work of my respected 
- colleague has rendered the other modern works on our epistle almost 
- superfluous. (See the general criticism of all the modern comment- 
aries on the Epistle to the Ephesians in Tholuck’s Anzeiger for 1838, 
Nos. 34, seq.) 5 78 | 
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OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I. 


PART FIRST. 
I. L—id. 21. 


§ 1, THanxservine FoR SatvaTion In CuHRIst, 
(i. 1-14.) 


ArtEer what has been already remarked in the Introduction to 
this epistle (§ 1) on totic dyiore toig otow ev ’Edéow, the salutation 
(vers. 1, 2) contains nothing which has not been already sufficiently _ 
discussed in the prefaces to the earlier epistles. The name of Timothy, 
which is found in the prefaces to the contemporaneous Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Philippians, is wanting. in this ; 
therefore we do not know to whom Paul dictated it. The epistle 
itself begins (ver. 3) with a thanksgiving to God for the blessings in 
Christ. Though Paul is, of course, also grateful to God for all ma- 
terial, bodily blessings in earthly things, still he had no.occasion here 
to put forward that side of the picture ; he simply thanks God here 
for spiritual blessings in heavenly things. (On the phrase 6 Ocd¢ kai 
Tatijp Tod Kupiov Huey "Inood Xprorod, see on Matth. xxii. 31, 32 ; 2 Cor, 
i.4. If the meaning were only, ‘‘ Praised be God, who is the Father 
of Jesus Christ,” the words would run, ebAoynrég Ode 6 tatIp kK. T.A, 
But in this connexion the genitive also must be referred to 6 Oeéc. 
Besides this phrase, which. occurs in this passage (and which is also 
found in Paul at Rom. xv.5; 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 81; Col. i. 3), the 
apostle uses still the following ones : 6 Osd¢ Kat math (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
6 Osd¢ Tov Kuplov judy "Inco Xprorod (Eph. i. 17), 6 rarip tod kvpiov 
jar "Inood Xerorod (Eph. ii. 14), 6 ©ed¢ wat marjp (Eph. v. 20), and 
Osd¢ twratjp (Gal. 1.1,4; Hph. vi. 23; Phil.i1.3; 1 Thess.i.1; 2 
Tim. i, 2; Tit. 1. 14), in which the reference of the conceptions of 
“God” and of “ the Father” to the Son is always to be maintained. 
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Had Paul wished to make both conceptions, “The God of Je- 
sus Christ,” and “the Father of Jesus Christ,” prominent and 
strictly separate, the article would certainly have been necessarily 
repeated before rarip (see Winer’s Gr., § 19, 5); but there was no 
reason for so rigorous a separation, and therefore, since further 
Oed¢ and rarip are of the same gender, the article might prop- 
erly be left out without weakening the reference of the genitive Tov 
Kuptov judy "Incod Xptorod to the first. substantive.-—The two mean- 
ings of edAoyetv in the language of the New Testament, viz., ‘ to 
praise,” and “ to bless,” appear here side by side. The Hebrew 372 
combines both meanings in the same way.—The eddoyia mvev- 
paring, spiritual blessing, here denotes the effects of God’s eTace 
through the Holy Spirit, obtained by means of Christ’s work, in every 
form of his agency alike in his moral workings, and in the extra-. 
ordinary gifts bestowed on the church.—The év Tolg énovpaviotc 
is difficult, for the concluding words, év Xpuoré, are not connected 
with this, but with the ebacyjoac jude, representing Christ as the 
element in which the blessed exist, and through whose mission 
and work they have received the blessing. Té émovpdwa can be un- 
derstood of heavenly gifts only, or of the heavenly locality. In the 
former case it would stand parallel with evdoyia rvevuatixn, and then 
the article surprises us; Paul would have written év érroupaviouc 
merely. Besides, ra érovpdwa always means in Paul absolutely © 
“heaven, the heavenly world ;” see Eph. i. 20, i. 6, ii. 10, vi, 12.— 
We shall, therefore, be obliged to keep to this meaning here also, 
and in the following sense : the spiritual blessing which is in heaven, 
and therefore bears a heavenly nature. But this certainly may be 
reduced in meaning to the conception, “ heavenly gifts,”) 

Ver. 4.—This Divine agency, so full of blessing, is then more ac- 
curately characterized by the declaration that God hath chosen be- 
lievers before the foundation of the world with the view that they 
may be holy and blameless before his eyes, This éxAoy7 mpd xata- 
BoAnc Kdouov, election before the foundation of the world (see on 
Matth. xxv. 34), cannot be used to establish the pre-existence of 
souls, as Origen, in early times, and Benecke recently, have supposed. 
The phrase mp6 xataBorfje Kéouov (see at Matth. xiii. 35; Luke xi, 
dU ; John xvii. 14) denotes, in fact, eternity in a metaphysical 
sense, not time before the creation of the world, which seems the 
primary meaning of the words, but timelessness (7. €., non-subjec- 
tion to the conditions of time). It is equivalent to dnd rév aldver, 
to mpobene tév aidvev (Eph, iii. 9,11), or to dr dpyitc (2 Thess. ii, 
13). But égedégaro jude, chose us, by no means expresses the real 
individual existence of believers before the creation, in the Divine 
mind, but merely the timeless act of volition on the part of God who 
beholds the future as present. On the other hand, it is undeni- 
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able that in é«Aéyey is couched a reference to others not chosen, 
and that therefore the discourse is of a predestinatio sanctorum, 
but without asserting, at the same time with that, a reprobatio um- 
piorum, or a gratia irresistibilis. (See remarks on Rom. ix. 1.) 
The addition év atrd, 7. e., XprorG, defines éxAoy7 more accurately. 
God sees in his election by grace, man in Christ, so that, as Adam 
was the representative of natural humanity, so Christ is the repre- 
sentative of spiritual humanity. (Ka6déc unites ver. 4 as an ex- 
planation to ver. 8, “praised be God, who hath blessed us, as he 
indeed hath chosen us, 7. e., since he has chosen us.” See 1 Cor. 
i. 6.) The object of the election is, however, that men should be 
holy and unspotted. (In Col. i, 22 dvéy«Anroc also stands along with 
both expressions.) It is self-evident, finally, from what follows, 
that this is no self-elaborated holiness and blamelessness, attained 
by our own' righteousness, but. Christ's holiness, which is imputed to 
faith, but manifests itself likewise in the believer, though only‘as the 
result of the experience of grace, as an actual state. 

Ver. 5.—The connecting of év dydry with égeAéaro is too decid- 
edly opposed by its position. But it seems uncertain whether év 
dydéry should be joined with what precedes or what follows. The 
thought, “to be holy and unspotted in love,” is not intrinsically in- 
congruous, since love, as the ultimate root of the disposition, deter- 
mines holiness itself, Nor can anything be objected to the conjunc- 
tion duapoc év dydry, blameless in love, for designating pure love ; 
at 2 Pet. iii, 14 we read domaAo kat duwpnrot év elpjvy, Jude ver. 24, 
dpapoc év dyadiudoe. But, first, critical authorities favour decidedly 
the connexion with what follows, as well as the fact that Paul 
generally uses dyson Kal duwpor without any addition. (See Eph. v. 
97 ; Col. 1.22.) "Ev dydrrn mpooptoac Aude, therefore, connects itself 
with éeAééaro as a stricter definition ; God’s election manifested 
itself in the gracious predestination to adoption, 7. e., God pre- 
destined us for children of God. (On tpoopicevv, also, which appears 
in ver. 11, joined to xara mpdbeou, and on vlofecta, as on éxdAoy?, 
what was needful has been already observed at Rom. vii. 16, 
ix. 1.) Since the possibility of sonship is effected entirely through 
Christ’s atonement, the addition dia “Inood Xpiorov explains «self; 
but ele adrév is difficult, though we should, with Lachmann and 
Harless, prefer it to the abréy of Griesbach, as the latter perhaps 
arose merely from the wish to mark more definitely the reference to 
the Father. No other reason, doubtless, can be assumed. for this 
added «lc aitév, than the design of Paul to designate Christ as him 
who leads men to God, through whom we come to the Father, 
according to the words in John, “ No one cometh to the Father but 
through me ;” so that we might paraphrase the sentence thus : “ God 
has in love predestinated us unto adoption, that we might through 
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Jesus come to him, and be led back to him out of our lost state, in 
accordance with his gracious will” The annexed kara rv eidoniay 
Tov GeAjuaroc aitod might seem to argue against the connexion of 
év dydry with mpoopicac. For, as ebdoxia involves the conception of 
love and benevolence, not that of mere decree (see Harless on this 
passage), eidoxia tov feifuares seems exactly = dydérn. But, whilst 
dydnn designates the proper essence of God, as love, eddoxta Tov 
beAjuatog renders prominent the benevolence of the individual act of 
the will in the election and predestination of believers, so that there 
is no tautology. 

Ver. 6.—As the object of this benevolent Divine will, the praise 
of God’s grace, to which man was meant to be thereby incited, and 
with which Paul had set out in ver. 3, is then brought forward. We 
need not explain the added d6éa ric Adperos, which serves to strengthen 
the expression, by supposing it = ydpi¢ évdogoc, or by referring it to 
a Hebraism. (See the pertinent remarks on this passage in Har- 
less.) In what immediately follows (vers, 12, 14), we read again eic 
Eratvov Tig ddsn¢ avTob without ydpitoc, (See on the import of 
xaptc, t.é., the unmerited expression of God’s love towards his crea- 
tures, the remarks on Rom. i, 21. Xdpi¢ is never used of Christ and 
the Holy Ghost. So far the structure of Paul’s sentences proceeds 
regularly ; but from év 7 éyvapitwoev, as far as ver. 14, the discourse 
proceeds entirely by means of relatives, which link themselves to the 
substantive which stands last, and thus form, as it were, a coronet of 
isolated clauses, without any regular period. Similar passages are 
found Col. i. 9-20; 1 Pet. i. 8-12; and in our epistle at i. 20, seq., 
which directly follows, a similar circle of propositions occurs, which 
are all united by «ai, But the separate propositions themselves thus 
connected with each other by relatives, all issue naturally from one 
another by the law of association. This structure of his discourse thus 
only shews Paul’s fulness of ideas, which thronged forward, without 
allowing him time to range the isolated propositions into periods. 
This unperiodic style, arising from exuberance of ideas, extends into 
the fourth chapter. of our epistle : it shews itself, however, here most 
strikingly. As to the words év 9 éyapitwoev jude, the reading jj¢ has, it 
is true, important vouchers, especially A. and G., and accordingly 
Lachmann has received it into the text. But the preponderating 
number of the manuscripts for év ly and the facility of the altera- 
tion, on account of the preceding xdprros, render the latter reading 
preferable, T’he grace of God is described in the words: év 9 éyap- 
itwoev judo as the means by which he has made man acceptable to 
himself; and, indeed, as it was said in verse 4 év adré, so here 
it is év 76 HyaTnuévm, by which, as the gloss vid aitod in D.ELF. 
_ G. correctly explains, Christ is designated, in that he, the arche- 
type of holiness, 1s kar’ éoy7jv the object of God’s love, and through 
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himself first makes everything worthy of God’s love. Ver. 7 clearly 
shews that yapiréw relates to the work of Christ, in whom God 
views the elect. The use of the aorist éyapitwoe is, therefore, not to 
be explained by the assumption that Paul means to say, “ God had 
- already made him (Paul himself), with his believing contemporaries, 
acceptable to himself, because they were inwardly reconciled, and 
had appropriated grace ;” this proposition, on the contrary, holds 
good also of all future generations ; Paul utters the jpsic in the 
name of all believers forever. As in ver. 4 éeAéfaro denotes the 
eternal decree of redemption, so here éyapirwoe denotes the objective 
fact of the same, which holds good, not merely for those then living, 
but for all mankind. God has in Christ, once for all, had mercy on 
mankind, received them into favour, and made them acceptable to 
himself, But év must not be confounded with oé ; Christ is rather, as 
already remarked at ver. 4, to be understood as the real representative | 
of humanity, in whom all exist after the new man, Christ in us, as 
they exist in Adam after the old man. (The form yapitéw is 
found in the New Testament but once more, Luke i. 28; else- 
where it occurs also Sir. ix. 8, xviii. 17, and in Symmachus, Ps. 
xviii. 26. In profane Greek it is found only in very late writers, as 
Libanius. ) | : | 
Ver. 7.—Now, as regards Christ, Paul brings redemption through 
his blood into prominence, and designates it more closely as apeovc 
Tév Tapantwpdtav, remission of trespasses. In the. words év © &youer, 
in whom we have, Christ is conceived as the living fountain of re- 
demption ; that is to say, although it was actually effected by his 
death, still it, in his intercession (see at Rom. viii. 34), works on in- 
cessantly as a living power. His work is inseparable from his per- 
son ; we have not redemption in his work without his person, but in 
his person, with which his work forms a living unity. The import 
of drodtrpwotc and the phrase dia tod aiparog avrod, have already 
been treated at length Rom. iii. 25. The epexegetic t7jv dew tov 
rapantopdtwy only requires a remark here. The phrase, which is 
often found in the Gospels and the Acts, occurs in Paul here only, and 
in Col. i. 14 the synonymous ddeae tév duapridv. In Rom, ili, 20 
répeoie duaptnudtwv means something quite different ; see at that pas- 
sage. In the Epistle to the Hebrews ix. 22, x. 18, dgeotg is found 
alone. The phrase denotes, in its literal sense, forgiveness of sins, 
i. e., of their guilt, therefore the effect of the atonement (KaTaA~ 
aay?) for man. Too much stress is not to be laid on the form mapar- 
répata, duaptia, trespasses, sins, for not merely sinful deeds, but 
also sinful conditions, innate sinfulness, are considered as pardoned. 
Ta napantéuata denotes absolutely everything sinful, in. whatever — 
form it may present itself. Since, now, redemption (droditpwots) 
and reconciliation (KataAAay7j), are only designations of the same 
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idea, taken from different points of view (see at Rom. iii. 25), and 
dpecte TH Tapantwudtwv explains more nearly and defines the droAd- 
Teworc, It follows that the phrase designates especially the nega- 
tive side of Christ’s work, which regards sinful man as pardoned by 
God for the sake of Christ’s merits. But the appropriation of this 
forgiveness of sins cannot be regarded as a fact, without the trans- 
formation of man proceeding from it as its consequence, 

Ver. 8.—In the forgiveness of sins established through Christ 
Paul sees again the riches of grace, which he has caused to abound 
towards man. But it is a question here, whether év doy oodia kal 
dpovice: is to be joined to érepiocevoev, or to yvwptcac. We must 
be guided in our decision on that point by the fact, that neither 
méoa cogia,* nor pedvyatc, nor Pedvipoc, Ppovipwwc, can fitly be said of 
God. The joining it with yvwpicac is, therefore, inadmissible, be- 
cause, according to it, both words must necessarily be referred to 
God. True, Grotius, Baumgarten, and others, have chosen to refer 
the év néoy codia Kat dpovajcee to God, even when joining it with éme- 
picosvoe ; but, besides the above-cited general reason, a compari- 
son with Col. i. 9, where év ndoq copia nat ovvéces rrvevpatin# must 
be referred to man, should have withheld them from that interpre- 
tation. ‘Therefore, the clause in ver. 8 is to be paraphrased thus: 
Ho éreptocevoer elc qudc, iva ev néon copia kal dpovices nepitatOuev. But 
the definition of the words copia, ¢dpdvnotc, and the kindred ovveosc 
(Col. 1. 9), which we will here consider at the same time with them, 
is not without difficulty. Xodia, related most closely to yvdatc, seems 
in the language of the New Testament to be the result of the rightly 
applied vovc, 2. ¢., of the faculty by which we perceive that which is 
eternal.f But, whilst yvéore refers only to knowledge, there is con- 
stantly couched in codia a reference to the practical application of 
knowledge, as in the Hebrew msn, whilst yvoows answers to m2, 
On the other hand, ¢pdvnorg and odveove are expressions of the rightly 
applied ¢pévec, 7. e., of the understanding. They answer to our 
‘prudence and understanding.” Both words have also a practical 
reference, like cogia, but with the difference, that in the latter 
the practical aim is directed more to great and comprehensive 


* Harless remarks very justly that one may say indeed, ‘God has wisdom,” or “ in 
him is all wisdom,” but not, “ he does anything in all wisdom,” because God possesses all 
attributes absolutely. But the phrase “all wisdom” is here relative, as it must be thus 
paraphrased: ‘ All the wisdom which, under existing circumstances, is imaginable, which 
one can suppose in men.” 

+ We have spoken already on 1 Cor. xii. 8 of cogia and yvéorc, but as of charismata, 
which cannot be meant here (see on ver. 17), not as of natural faculties, which can be 
cultivated even without the influences of the Holy Ghost, or awakened through them. 
But certainly the Divine Spirit ever attaches himself to the human spirit, whence the like 
names for the certainly related, but yet diferent, gifts. There cannot be, from the na- 
ture of the thing, a ydptoua of dpdvyots, or of civeorc, because these are faculties of the 

soul. 
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relations, dpdvyots and odveotc, on the contrary, relate to special 
and individual cases. As wisdom takes earthly relations in their 
totality, and thus estimates them in their reference to the eter- 
nal, there can be no false application of wisdom ; false wisdom 1s 
“only seeming wisdom ; wisdom is always rightly applied. Prudence, 
on the contrary, can, just because it has to do with individual 
cases, be, it is true, entirely what it is, viz., a sagacious use of pre- 
sent circumstances, and yet be applied to ungodly ends. There- 
fore Paul, at Col. i. 9, pertinently adds: & OVVEDEL TVEVLATLKN, 
‘in order to distinguish real prudence, which is applied to spirit- 
ual ends, from the worldly prudence (¢p6vqjar¢ capKiKny Or TOD KOoLOV), 
of which the Scriptures’ say that the children of the world distin- 
guish themselves by it ‘more than the children of light. (Luke xvi. 
8, of viot Tot aidvoc TovTou PoorvysTepor OTEY TOVS viode Tod owr6¢ elot.) 
But odveoee and dpévjote seem distinguished only as odveorg denotes 
rather the power of the understanding, dodvnatc the application of 
that power. It may be said, God has implanted the voi¢ in the 
spirit, and ovveoe in the soul, but not dpdvqoc (as neither did he 
implant yréowe and copia in the voic), because the latter depends 
on the faithful application of the power of the otveoic. But from 
this relation between them it 1s comprehensible that they can be 
used quite synonymously, just as our words, understanding and pru- 
dence. (Compare on this point my essay de nature humane Tri- 
~ chotomia in my Opusc. Theol. p. 158, seq. I still perfectly approve of 
the definition given there, yudoug év T@ vot, matic év Th Kapdia, only I 
would modify the proposition : copta év taic dpeotv, to the extent of 
saying that the copia also belongs to the department of the vove, as 
complement of the yydos.) 

Ver, 9.—The rich manifestation of Divine grace is further more 
accurately defined by the yvwptoac fuiv To protiploy Tob OeAgjuaros, 
“. tT. A., making known to us the mystery of his will, etc. By 
this connexion with émepiooevoev it will be clear enough that yve- 
oivev is not to be understood of a mere external making known, 
but of such a making ‘known, by which he, to whom anything is re- 
vealed, receives at the same time the essence of the thing, here of the. 
mystery of the Divine will. For that the prvorjosoy tot beAjuatoc,. 
mystery of his will, is here Christ’s incarnation, and the work of re- 
demption which depended on it, is clearly shewn by what follows. 
This was known as about to happen through the prophecies of the: 
Old Testament from even Adam downwards, but the aorist (yvwot- 
cac) points to something actual, and, as such the realization of the 
prophecies presents itself to us ; by this that mystery was first made 
really known, which even the angels desired to look into (1 Peter 1, 
12). It remains to be said, that we find here 6éAnua and evdokia 
separate, whereas in ver. 5 they were fused into one idea. Karta tiv 
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evdokiav abtov, according to his good pleasure, joins itself to yvwpieac, 
and denotes the yvwpicey itself as an act of Divine benevolence ; on 
account of the following jv mpoé6ero, eddoxia is to be taken as — to 
‘‘ gracious decree,” because mpoéero is not adapted to express the 
“orace and favour of God,” as permanent conditions ; on the other 
hand, tot GeAjuatoc abtod denotes more closely the mystery of which 
mention is here made, as a voluntary act proceeding from the depths 
of the Divine being. As such, as an act of the Divine will, which 
has its ultimate basis in the being of God himself, Christ’s manifesta- 
tion and work is, and constantly remains, a mystery (uvori.oy), 
whilst, in other points of view, considered in its appearance, it is 
an actual revelation, and is hence also presented as a subject of 
knowledge. Paul, again connecting what follows with eddoxia by a 
relative, proceeds to give a more accurate account of God’s gracious 
decree, In every case (whether we here again, as is most suitable, 
with Lachmann and Harless, read év aité, or even év attr) the 
mpoéGeto Ev avTw, he purposed in him, can only refer to God and 
his intentions, and not to Christ, since in what immediately fol- 
lows (ver. 11), pd0eovg refers back to mpoéero, If év aitd meant 
to express that God’s purpose realized itself in the person of Christ 
and in his work, it would have had its place at the close of the 
proposition, in this way: él¢ olkovoutay tot tAnpdpatoc THY Kaipdy 
év aité, But as to the import of olxovouia, it depends on the con- 
text how the general meaning “ administration, disposition, arrange- 
ment,” is to be applied. In the passages 1 Cor. ix. 17 (compared 
with iv. 1) and Col. i. 25 oixovoyia denotes the apostolical office. 
Here, according to the context, it refers to the dispensation of the 
grace of God in Christ, and the word olkovouia for “ incarnation” is 
quite familiar to the Fathers, perhaps with reference to this pas- 
sage, (See Suiceri Thesaur. Eccles. s. v.) But the ete denotes the 
object towards which God’s purpose (7pdé6eorc) is directed. This ob- 
ject is, finally, with regard to time, more nearly defined by the addi- 
tion Tod TAnpwyaros THY Kasedy, of the fulness of times. One expects, 
perhaps, “2m the fulness of times ;” genitive construction (olko- 
vowia Tov TrAnpwuatoc) denotes the dispensation of God in Christ 
but regarded as one that belongs to the fulness of times. On this 
phrase itself see the remarks on Gal. iv. 4, where 7A/jpwya tod ypdvov 
stands parallel to it. It implies, of itself, no reference to the juépa 
éaxaTn, last day (although it is true that the apostles looked on 
the time of the second advent of the Messiah as, at the same time, 
the téAn tév aidver); the tAjewua rather involves merely a refer- 
ence to a pre-established term, up to which the time is considered 
as being fulfilled. | 

Ver. 10.—The dvaxepadaidoac8a ta ndévta év TH XovoTtsS is named 
as the ultimate aim of the mysterious Divine decree. In these 
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words we have first to consider the import of the term dvaxeda- 
Aaodv, In Rom. xiii. 9, we had the word in the meaning, “ to 
comprise under a KeddAaor, 7. e., to comprehend, sum up, under 
_ a radical idea.” Since the question here is concerning a gather- 
ing together under the person of Christ, the word can only be 
referred to the idea of xedady, to which indeed its composition 
does not primarily lead. Christ, that is to say, here appears to 
be described as he, in whom, as the head, God has gathered to- 


gether everything, so that he governs all as Lord and Regent of 
the world. The elements of rd mdvta are thus distributed: ta 


te ev rolc obpavoic Kat Ta ént tie yie, both things in heaven and 
things on earth. According to this the dvaxepadadoacba would 
appear as the result of giving to Christ all power, ete. (26607 Xpioré 
néoa é&ovota év obpavd Kat ent yijc, Matth. xxviii. 18, compared with 
Matth xi. 27); and of the mévra bnétagey id rove rodac avtov of 
Paul (1 Cor. xv. 26, with reference to Ps. viii. 7). The passage 
would seem, according to this, to have no especial difficulties ;. the 
neuter Ta wdvta, td te ev Toi¢ obpavoic, xk. T. A., might be left in all 
their indefiniteness, and we might understand by them not merely 
persons, but these together with all other forms of the creation, in 
one word, the creation as a whole, which Christ rules by his power. 
Evil itself, with its representatives, must carry out Christ’s almighty 
will ; d¢ too is, although repugnant, gathered ‘under Christ as the 
head. 

But, for several reasons, we are not satisfied with this mode of 
taking the passage. First, Paul uses the figure which represents 
Christ as the ‘head of the body,” not so as to make the body represent 
the universe, but the church (see Eph. i, 22, iv. 15, v. 23; Col. i. 
18, ii. 19). We should thus be obliged to say that dvaxepadaw- 
cacda is here to be taken, without reference to the metaphor of 
the body, merely in the meaning, ‘‘to gather together under one’s 
rule,” for which Col. ii. 10, the only passage in which xepaA7j seems 
to have a wider reference than merely to the church, might be 
quoted. Again the entire context in our passage seems adverse to 
that view. The pvoripiov, of the operation of which Paul here 
speaks, is assuredly nothing but redemption through Christ ; this, 
therefore, appears here also to be necessarily prominent in the dvane- 
garadoacbat, as the grand aim of the pvorjgiov. The parallel pas- 
sage Col. i. 20, where droxataAAdéat stands in a like connection, and 
the dv’ abvrod is more nearly defined by dca tod aivatoc tov oravpov 
airot—raises this supposition to certainty. The meaning of the 
apostle must, therefore, here also be taken thus, that God, through 
Christ’s atonement, has gathered together all things, whether in 
“heaven or on earth, in him as the head, z.¢., knit them together 
into living, harmonious unity, in opposition to the present state of 
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dissension and enmity, which is expressed in Col. 1. 20 by elonvorory- 
oac, which Bihr erroneously separates from droxataAAdia, True, 

the same critic (on Col. i, 20) has chosen to explain the eee 
Ad&a by the word in owr passage, instead of, conversely, our dvaxeda- 
Aawoacba, by that ; but it has already heen remarked, in opposition 
to that, on several hands, and recently in particular by Harless, that 
the more general expression may recently be explained by the more 
special, but not the more special one by the more general. Now, if 
we consider more nearly that idea which the apostle intends us to 
recognize in this passage, it cannot be disputed that in it the resto- 
ration of all things (droxardoracie tév rdvtwv) seems to be again 
favoured, a view which Paul in general, as has been already remarked 
on Rom. xi. 82; 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq. ; Gal. ill, 22, says more to sup- 
port than the other writers of the New Testament, (See, however, 

in contrast to these passages, 2 Thess. i. 19, and the remarks thereon 
inmy Comm.) For, even putting the té-te év roic obpavors quite out 
of sight, the words daieoanansensoe Ta TaévTa—rta ent Tite yc, alone, 

seem to express the conversion of all men; for, to confine the con- 
ception of the mdvra ént tio yitc, all aie on earth, to those on 
earth, who are elected to salvation according to God’s gracious elec- 
tion, seems altogether arbitrary ; the words speak of all without 
exception. But, add still the ta te év roi¢ odpavotc, and it is very 
conceivable how the defenders of the restoration could understand 
ta mavTa of the universe, and ta te éyv tote obpavoic nat ta éme 
tig yij¢ of the two halves of the universe, the spiritual and the ma- 
_ terial world, in such a way that in both halves all beings,* there- 
fore also evil spirits, along with their prince, the devil (whom, 

as spirits, Paul, at Eph. vi. 12, transfers to the celestial world), 
would be yet converted, through the might of the atonement, 

and gathered together under Christ as the head.t The various 
ways by which interpreters have sought to evade this explana- 
tion are but little satistactory. Some understand the “things in 
heaven” of those who died in the hope of salvation, who were con-~ 
verted and atoned for by Christ ; thus Beza, Oalixtus, Suicer, Wolf, 

and others.—Others, as Schéttgen, Ernesti, ‘and several others, pro- 
posed to understand the Jews by those in heaven, by those on earth 
the Gentiles. According to Schleiermacher (in the essay on Coli, 16, 

seq., of which we shall speak further on that passage), the things in 
heaven here denote “all matters relating to Divine oe and the 


* The rabbins distinguish between a familia quee supra, and one que infra, est. See 
- Wetstein on this passage. 

t It is especially Origen who first openly announced and spread this interpretation. 
_, That Father, besides this, assumed, altogether arbitrarily, that Christ had suffered sev- 
eral times in the different spheres of the universe, for the redemption of their respective 
inhabitants, 
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dispositions of mind thereto relating,” “the things on earth,” on the 
other hand, “all that belongs to earthly kingdoms, to civil order, 
and legal conditions.” | | oe 

Others, again, understand the good angels by ta év toi¢ ovpavoic ; 
so Calvin, who, without proof, advanced the assertion, that by 
Christ’s atonement the good angels are established in purity, so that 
they can no more fall away ; and Chrysostom, Anselm, Calovius, 
who understood our passage as referring to an enmity of the good, 
angels against men who had become wicked, which Christ had put an 
end to. Finally, Bahr, Tholuck, Bohmer, and others, also refer this 
to the good angels, but regard the enmity which was appeased, as 
not existing in them, but in man, so that, thus, only a restoration of 
peace between the two divided parties, of which one alone bears the 
guilt, is asserted. Against each of these interpretations, however, 
there are so many well-founded objections (as may be seen in detail 
in Harless, in his Comm., ad. h. 1.), that we can adopt no one of 
them. The universality of the ta mdévra, and the equally general 
division of this collective whole, rd te év totg odpavoic kat Ta ent Tie 
yc, preclude us from thinking of anything individual, whether in 
heaven or on earth. On the contrary, we are, no doubt, to conceive 
not of personal conscious beings alone, though of them especially, 
but of the whole «rioic, even the unconscious part of it, which Paul 
in Rom. viii. 17, seq., expressly designates as having part in the re- 
demption through Christ ; and indeed we have to refer this «riouc 
not merely to the earth, but also to the celestial world. The 
reconciliation through Christ is, therefore, to Paul, a fact whose 
influences pervade the universe, which affects the conscious and the 
unconscious creation equally, whether, or not, as in the world of 
good angels, they be themselves touched by sin. Most of the in- 
terpretations quoted contain, therefore, elements of truth; they fail 
principally from the circumstance that they make these one-sided 
elements pass ‘for the whole. Harless, too, maintains in this passage 
a reference to the totality as related to the work of redemption. 
“ Everything,” says he, p. 52, “ whether in heaven or on earth, has 
a share in that fact.” | , | 

In Col. i. 20, Harless finds a Zeugma, because droxaradAagat re- 
lates primarily to the things on earth ; “and yet,” continues he, “it 
cannot be called a Zeugmatic connexion, as undoubtedly also what 
is in heaven is reconciled with the rest, in that it is included with 
the rest in the final development of the work of reconciliation, which 
delivers the whole creation.” Paul, therefore, does not mean to 
speak “as if there were an actual need of redemption in heaven, 
or as making heaven merely a figure of speech ; he would seem for 
this reason thus to express himself, because the Lord and Creator of 
the whole body, of which heaven and earth are members, has in the 
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restoration of the one body, restored the whole body ; and the oreatest 
significance of redemption consists in this, that it is not merely 
a restoration of the life of this earth, but a restoration of the har- 
mony of the universe.” But this interpretation leaves unresolved 
the principal difficulty, viz, how Paul could say that all have a 
share in redemption, that it is a restoration of the harmony of the 
universe, if he shared the common view that the numberless 
hosts of angels who fell, along with the by far greatest part of man- 
kind (Matth. vii. 18, 14), are eternally damned, and thus shut out 
from the harmony of the universe. The defenders of “universal 
restoration” understand “ the harmony of the universe” seriously in 
its literal meaning, and seem, according to that,to be here in the 
right, Certainly, if taken in their isolation, the two passages, Eph, 
i. 10; Col. i. 20, cannot be explained otherwise. But the interpre- 
ter has the task not merely of explaining separate passages, but also 
of elucidating the separate passages from the general tenor of the 
ideas of the writer to whom they belong, and again of throwing light 
on the ideas of the individual writer (of course without encroaching 
on his individuality), in connexion with the expressions of the prim- 
itive Christian doctrine in all the writers of the New Testament, 
According to this, it may perhaps be affirmed that Paul is the 
writer in the New Testament who touches on the doctrine of 
eternal damnation most rarely, leaves it most in the background, 
and contains most of the expressions which, considered per se, seem 
to teach a general restoration. Still, we cannot say he teaches that 
doctrine decidedly ; partly, because he nowhere enunciates it out- 
right, but always in such a way only that we are led to it by infer- 
ence ; partly, because the other writers of the New Testament, and 
especiaily in the Gospels our Lord himself, so expressly maintain 
the contrary. Now, as regards the two passages (Eph. i. 10, and — 
Col. i, 20), it might be the most simple plan to make the meaning 
we obtain from them harmonize with the general doctrinal type of 
the Scriptures, by putting prominently forward in the infinitives 
dvakeparamoac0a, droxatadrAdéat, the purpose of God, which, in the 
establishment of that redemption which is furnished with infinite 
power, tends to the restoration of universal harmony, and to the re- 
covery of all that was lost, so that the sense would be the same ag 
in the passages 1 Tim. i. 4,6, “God will have all men to be saved, 
he has given himself a ransom for all.” But that, through the un- 
faithfulness and wickedness of man, this purpose is not fulfilled, 
and that many men are not benefitted by it, is a subject that the 
apostle has no occasion to put forward. It cannot be objected 
to this, that surely God, in his omniscience, foreknows that the 
fallen angels would not be converted, for he knows that just 
as well of men, who continue in unbelief 3 but a reference of Divine 
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grace, which reaches its highest climax in Christ and his work, to 
the evil spirits, must, according to God’s universal all-embracing 
compassion, necessarily be supposed ; although this very grace, in 
consequence of their continued resistance, effects the very opposite 
of reconciliation, viz. the utmost obduracy. (Lachmann reads éri 
[for év] toi obpavoic, in which he follows B.D.E. But the connex- 
ion of ént with odpavoic is so entirely unusual and unsuitable in itself 
that we can scarcely take the reading for anything more than a 
copyist’s error.) | | | 
Ver, 11.—The ¢v airé concludes the sentence with a retrospect 
to év +6 Xpioré, an one side, but, with év © Kai, also makes a transi- 
tion to what follows. But here the question is, first of all, whether 
exafOnuev or &kAnpdOnuev should be read, A.D.E.F.G., and the 
Itala (Italic version) are in favour of éxAjOnuev, which, there- 
fore, Lachmann also has received into the text, and, indeed, accord- 
ing to his principles, was obliged to do. But é«Anpwenuer, though 
- Jess supported by critical authorities, is yet favoured by its rareness, 
and the difficulty of explaining it. The origin of é«AjOqvev im an 
explanatory gloss, which was written in the margin on ékAnpwoOnuer, — 
is very simply brought about ; the origin of é«AnpwOquey, on the 
contrary, in case it is not genuine, admits no explanation. Now 
there is, doubtless, couched in the word KAnpododa, as most and the 
best interpreters acknowledge, a reference to the Old Testament — 
phrase mm rors, which the LXX. translate by KAfjpo¢ Ocod (Deut. iv. 
20, ix. 26, 29). To this we are also led especially by the parallel 
passage, Col. i, 12, by which we must certainly be very greatly 
guided in the interpretation of our expression, since both were 
written at one time, and from one circle of ideas. KAnpovo0at, there- 
fore, here denoted the realization, in time, of the éxAoy7 év XpioT@, » 
which was treated of above. But the mpoopicbévrec kata npobeoty, 
being predestinated according to the purpose, has a reference to 
God’s eternal decree (see on vers. 5, 9), which, as a decree of the 
Almighty (tod ta mavTa évepyovyToc), necessarily includes its realiza~ 
tion also. The predestinatio sanctorum, as we defined it on Rom. 
ix. 1, is again quite unmistakably couched in this passage. It might 
seem, however, that the ta mdvra led further to a reprobatio wmpio- 
rum also. But the determining clause cata tiv Bovagjy tov deAjua- 
toc adtod, according to the counsel of his will, excludes that. Evil, 
as such, is against God’s will ; it is only in giving it a concrete shape 
that God’s hand is manifest in regard to it ; in regard to the form 
of evil, we cannot hesitate, as has been already said at Rom. ix. 1, to 
recognize the Almighty’s influence on evil, (The connexion of Bovay 
with tod OeArjuatoc is to so be explained that. the Divine will, in an 
active sense, is represented as shewing itself in individual actions 3. 
GéAnua is, therefore, the more general, Bovry the more special.) 
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Ver. 12.—As in ver. 5 so here again too the praise of the Divine 
glory is set forth as the object of the calling of men; but whereas 
hitherto jstc in comprehensive generality denoted “all believers and 
elect,” without reference to their origin, here it appears in opposition 
to duei¢ in ver. 13. That Paul by this word does not mean to desig- 
nate merely himself and his immediate companions, in opposition 
to the readers of the epistle, is unmistakably shewn by the limita- 
tion Tove mpondArendtag év 7S Xpiotd, who had previously hoped in 
Christ. But in xpocAnigecv we find merely a reference to the position 
of the Jews in opposition to the Gentiles, Whilst in the history of 
the people of Israel from the very beginning a constant reference to 
the coming of the Messiah may be traced, the Gentiles lived without 
this hope. It was only when they heard the preaching of Christ, who 
had then already appeared, that they received the first knowledge of 
him. The details of the relative position of the Gentiles to the Jews, 
and their fusion into a higher unity in the church of Christ, occupy 
Paul afterwards (ii. 11, seq.) But the most difficult question hére is 
whether the participle todg mponAmdrac év tH Xpuotd is merely an 
apposition to #ud¢, or the predicate of the proposition el¢ 7d elvas 
macs, k.T. 2. The former is the more usual construction, but it is 
convincingly proved by Harless that the other deserves the prefer- 
ence ; for since mention has already been made above, vers. 5 and 9, 
of the mpoopigery and the mpéddece in general, it would be strange 
to see those ideas repeated here just in the same way. On the other 
hand, the connexion presents itself in an entirely different way if 
we take the passage thus: “ predestined, that we to the praise 
of his glory should be those who already beforehand hoped in 
Christ.” The only objection to this otherwise entirely satisfactory 
construction, is, as appears to me, that according to it év @ Kat éean- 
paonuEv mpooptodévrec, in the former sentence, must, according to 
Paul’s meaning, denote the Jews alone, in which case there i8 no 
transition to them intimated ; whereas, in the other version of the 
construction, the transition from the general meaning of susic to 
the special one appears somewhat more strongly marked in rode 
mponArinorac. However, this can be no decisive argument against 
that explanation, because the transition to the special meaning of 
gets is, at all events, a gradual one. 

Ver. 13.—With this contrast of Jews and Gentiles, the latter 
‘of whom are here denoted by tyetc, and the connexion of vers. 11 
and 12, we can, at év @ xai tyeic, only suppply from ver. 11 the 
leading term é«AnjpdOnte. To the Jews, as the first called, the 
Gentiles are added, but only by their hearing the preaching of the 
word of truth ; whereas the former had previously lJearnt to hope 
through the predictions of the Prophets. It seems, then, unnecessary 
to inclose, with Griesbach, the clause dxovcavtec—owrnpiac budv in 
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brackets, and indeed Lachmann has rightly cancelled them. For in 
the év 6 nai motevoarrtec the previous év @ kat tpei¢ is not merely re- 
sumed, but the idea is carried out materially further ; that is to 
say, TeoTeverv, together with opaysoijvat TO nvevpate dyiw, is joined 
to dxovev. (See, on the use of ofpayigery = BeBaodr, “to con- 
firm, corroborate,” the remarks on John iti, 33, vi. 27; 2 Cor. 1. 
92.) The Holy Ghost, who is here designated as mvedua rij¢ énayye- 
Rac, inasmuch as he had been already promised to ntankind through 
_ the prophecies of the Old Testament [Joel iii. 1; Zach. xii. 10], is 
the Author of the sealing of the Faithful.) 

Ver. 14,—Finally, Paul closes these introductory words, and 
that series of propositions which are linked together by means of re- 
latives, beginning with ver. 6, with the more accurate characteriza- 
tion of the Holy Ghost as an earnest of the inheritance which awaits 
the Faithful. Paul calls the Spirit 46pa8ev in 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5, also. 
(See the Comm. on those passages.) But here it is at the same 
time more definitely declared of what he is the earnest viz., of the 
inheritance («Anpovowia). That by this Paul understands final salva- 
tion, and especially the kingdom of God, has been already remarked 
on Gal. v.21. (See also Eph. v. 5.) Then the believer becomes en- 
- tirely an element of the spiritual life, of which what he receives 
here from the Spirit is only the foretaste ; then will the earthly 
sphere be covered by the Spirit as the waves of the sea, The two 
concluding parallel clauses beginning with ec, point to the ultimate 
aim of all spiritual activity, to the final redemption of the people of 
the possession, and to the praise of the glory of God. (Cf. vers.:5, 
12.) That redemption here does not denote the beginning of the 
new life, as in ver. 7, is clear from the context ; it is the final, com- 
plete redemption, not only of the individual, but also of the whole, 
just as at Rom. viii, 23; 1 Cor.1. 380. . It is best to take the addi- 
tion The mepiToufjoewo passively, and to assume that the abstract is 
put for the concrete, tepetoinosc, possession, for trepitrounbévtec, those 
possessed. ‘T'here 1s couched, no doubt, in the choice of the word 
a reference to the Old Testament denomination of the people of 
Israel “! nbse. See Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2 ; Tit. ii. 14 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. ("O¢ in the beginning of ver. 14 refers not to Christ, 
but to mvedspa dysov. The masculine stands with reference only to 
the following dppaBdv, and also, we may suppose, as in John xiv. 26 


[on which see the Comm.], to the Holy Spirit regarded as a person.) 
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§ 2. THANKSGIVING FoR THE Farrh or THE READERS. 
G. 15—1. 10.) 


Vers. 15, 16.—Whilst the section from ver,.8 to ver. 14 was pro- 
perly only an effusion of love annexing itself to the usual thanks- 
giving at the beginning of the epistle, Paul only comes now to the 
formal commencement of the epistle, as the parallel passage, Col. 
1. 3, 4, 9, shews.. He expresses himself, however, as to the faith and 
' love of his readers in such a way, that we see he did not know many 
of them personally. (See Introd. § 1.) To attribute to dxovey the 
meaning “to know of one’s-self, to know by one’s own observation,” 
is, of course, entirely inadmissible. Col. i. 4 shews that dxodvev is 
rather Sppostd to personal knowledge, for Paul had certainly not 
been in Colossee. Faith and love are, we may add, named here as 
the two chief utterances of religious life, to which ‘hope is further 
joined at 1 Thess. i. 2, 3; Finally, the beginnings of the epistles in 
1 Cor. 1.45 Phil. i 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 2,3, are just like that of this 
epistle. dn ver. 15 the Kdyo is to be referred to the prayer of all 
other believers, whom Paul supposes to exist, “as all thank, so do 
I also thank.” We might expect in the first clause, tiv xa’ dude 
riot, a repetition of the article before év 76 kveiw, as in THY dyd- 
mv tiv eic. See on this point Harless, p. 84. Similar instances are 
found Rom. ili, 25 ; 2 Cor. vii. 7; Col. i. 4.—Love is here described 
primarily as gAadeAdia, but true brotherly love in general love of 
man is necessarily implied. See 2 Pet. i. 7.) 

Ver. 17.—The theme then of the prayer for the readers is, that 
‘God may vouchsafe them the spirit of wisdom and of revelation, 
t. €., that God may call forth among them the highest and noblest 
fruits of the Spirit. As just before (ver. 14), believers are repre- 
sented as being sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, and possess- 
ing him as an earnest of the future inheritance, the tva dén dyiv 
nvevua, that he may give to you the Spirit, cannot be here under- 
stood of the Spirit being given to them for the first time; but 
only of his working in them in a peculiar and deeper way., There- 
fore, when wisdom is again named here (as in ver. 8), it seems to 
be used of the charisma, of wisdom, which we could not suppose at 
ver. 8, for this reason, if for no other, that there is not, and can- 
not be, a charisma of prudence (¢pdvnotc), (See on 1 Cor. xii. 8.) 
But the two words, codia and ¢pédvjotc, are in ver. 8 so united that 
either both or neither must be understood of a charismatical work- 
ing of the Spirit. But here Spirit of wisdom (rveipua codiac) seems, 
like ‘‘ word of wisdom,” 1 Cor. xii. 8, to stand for the charisma. 
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Paul, therefore, distinguishes the ordinary influences of the Holy 
Spirit, as they are even now active in the church, which rouse, 
heighten, and sanctify all men’s powers, from their particular char- 
ismatical efficiency, which was exhibited only in the earliest times 
of the church, (Mvedua occurs directly for charismata in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12 also.) This interpretation of. iva dq tyly Tvevua codiag is 
also the only way of explaining the difficult use of «ai, scil. rvedpa 
droxaddvwewc, which otherwise cannot be expounded at all satisfacto- 
rily. For the charisma. of droxdévyic, revelation, is here, as at 1 
Cor. xiv. 6, 26, the capacity for receiving revelations, therefore for 
being a prophet. Would we, on the contrary, take droxaduyuc here 
in the entirely general meaning, “revelation of God to man,” the 
following collocation of the words would be necessarily required : 
don tuiv dnoxdravipw tvevuatoc sopiac. ‘To resort to hendiadys can 
plainly not soften the harshness of the collocation. _ | 
-Harless thinks Rom. xi. 29 most like our passage: no doubt the 
kAfowc, which occurs further on in that passage, contains the basis of 
the yapiouara, but the droxdAviuc here does not so contain the ground 
for the codia; on the contrary, according to this interpretation, 
rvevua is limited and determined by droxaAvyue. That this can be 
thus brought in afterwards is certainly not established by any exam-, 
ple. (“Iva with the following 67 is not to be taken teAutosc, but to be 
explained by the later less forcible use of the particle after words 
of commanding, begging, etc. See Winer’s Gr. § 44, 8.—On 
6 Osd¢ Tod Kvptov see at ver. 3.—The addition natnp rio dene, father 
of glory, is explained, as to the sense, by the fact that the sub- 
sequently named charismata are precisely operations of the Divine 
glory; but the form is unusual. We find in Acts vii. 2 the phrase 
5 Oede rie déénc, which is found Ps. xxix. 8, also, in the LXX. for 
the Hebrew tis20-tx, On the other hand, there is found Ps. xxiv. 7 
6 BactrAede tic Odes, the king of glory, tor the Hebrew 327 ye, but 
our phrase 6 ratijp tie ddén¢ is without analogy. “‘T’he assumption of 
a hendiadys, rendering it = mar7jp évdogoc, 1s not very probable ; the 
purpose is not here to add a laudatory epithet of God, but to express 
that the déza proceeds from God, that he is the source of it. It is 
therefore fittest to take tarjp here in the more extended sense 
of auctor, fons, just as at 2 Cor. i. 3, watip Tév olxripyar, In like 
manner, at John viii. 44, the devil is called 6 rarzp tov evdouc, be- 
cause lies proceed from him. The assumption of the Fathers, to 
which Bengel also assents, that dééa is here a name of Christ, re- 
quires no refutation, since it will scarcely find further approval.) 
Ver, 18.—After the reference of rveiua codiag kal droxadvpews 
to the gifts of wisdom and prophecy, év émyrwoe abrob cannot, 
of course, be joined with what precedes (as those are wont to sup- 
pose, who take ver. 17 to allude only to the general working of 
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the Spirit), but to what follows, so that the meaning of the words 
is this: “that he may give you spiritual gifts of wisdom and of 
revelation ; eyes enlightened with the knowledge of him.” Now it ig 
evident from the collocation, that the latter phrase denotes not some- 
_ thing different or higher, along with the gifts of wisdom and _revela- 
tion (were that so, xaé would not be wanting), but describes the 
subjective state of Aim, in whom the gifts of wisdom and revela- 
tion are operative. The following clauses, viz., ele 7d eidévar vas, 
tig éorwv, x. T. A, contain the special enumeration of the different 
ways in which the gifts of wisdom and revelation diffuse light in the’ 
inner man. For ¢wrigecba: involves a reference to the Spirit, as the 
principle of light (see on John i. 4, 9), which enlightens man’s soul 
(see Ps, xiii, 4). The proper connexion, however, of év énuyvdéce 
avTod is questionable. It has been proposed to take év in the 
meaning of ec, and determine the sense thus: “may God give you 
enlightened eyes, that you may come to the knowledge of him.” 
But, apart from the inadmissible interchange of the prepositions év 
and eic, this sense does not here suit the context, because the knowl- 
edge of God is to be presupposed in the readers as believers in Christ 
(ver. 15). (See on John xvii. 3.) We should rather take év ém- 
yvooet abrod as designating the already existing state of the read- 
ers, on which spiritual enlightenment, as a higher grade of spiritual 
life, is to be grounded. The sense of the words would then have to 
be taken thus: “may God give you (possessing as ye do the knowl- 
edge of God) enlightened eyes proceeding from that knowledge.” 
This explanation is favoured by the parallel passage Col. i. 9, which 
is again to be compared here, and where in the words {va TAn- 
polite tiv éniyvwowv tod Oednuatoc adbtod év maon copia Kal ovvécet 
mvevuarirh, that ye may be filled with the knowledge of his will, 
etc., the knowledge of God (which is only more accurately defined 
as the knowledge of his will in the work of redemption) is pre- 
supposed in the same way, and an increase of wisdom is besought of 
God as proceeding from that knowledge : so that the words are 
to be paraphrased thus: Wa mAnpwOfjre rHv éniyvwowv—eic TO elvat 
év oogia, But the phrase d¢6adpor rijc kapdiac, eyes of the heart, 
forms the chief difficulty in ver. 18, for it seems directly opposed 
to all biblical physiology. That is to say, the metaphor of the 
eye points necessarily to the perceptive faculty, and that this is 
really meant here the following ele 1d eidévas tuas, that ye may 
know, shews ; kapdia, on the contrary, denotes, like 23, the depart- 
ment of the wvyj which feels and desires. (See Opusc. Theol, 
p. 159.) The reading of the text. rec. duavotac would certainly re- 
move the difficulty completely, but it is manifestly a mere correc- 
tion of the difficult word Kapdiac (perhaps caused by the éoxotiopévor 
7H Ovavoig, iv, 18), and therefore cannot be approved. How, if 
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Siavotac stood orignally in the text, could xapdias have sup- — 
planted it? But, if we look into the idiom of the New Testa- 
ment, analogies are by no means wanting by which this unusual 
‘connexion may be explained. Thus we read in John xii. 40, voetv 
cagdia, where dtavoia would have been expected also, and mention is 
often made in the Old and New Testaments of the thoughts of the 
heart. (See Matt. xv. 19; Luke xxiv. 88; Heb. iv.12.) We are 
not, in these forms of expression, to suppose a careless confusion of 
the faculties of thinking and feeling, nor a synecdoche, by which 
capdta stands for the whole man ; they are rather to be explained as 
follows. (See at Luke ii. 35 in the Comm.) The Scriptures speak 
of a thinking, or of thoughts, of the heart, when they mean to ex~ 
press emphatically that man has yielded to these thoughts with his 
inclination, has made them acts of his personality. If this is noé 
the case, if they are mere processes of thought, into which the 
inclination has not entered, they appear as the mere thoughts of 
the head, if I may so express myself. Thus, too, the phrase 
“enlightened eyes of the heart’ is not the same as “ enlightened 
eyes of the mind (vote) ;” it expresses more ; presupposing the en- 
—lightenment of the voic, it at the same time expresses the gaining 
over of the innermost inclination to the enlightening principle. 
Balaam, e. g., shews that a high degree of spiritual enlightenment 
can be united with a turning away of the heart from the enlighten- 
ing principle. Paul does not mean to speak of such a one, but of 
that enlightenment which makes the innermost core of the person- 
ality inclined to it, and which fills with its light both spirit and soul 
+n all their faculties.—As the result now of this operation of grace, 
for which he prays, is the “knowing what is the hope of his call- 
ing,” etc. Now, that here the question is not of a merely external 
intellectual acquaintance with the objects named, is self-evident, 
for man can attain that without a special operation of grace ; such 
a knowledge is rather meant, which is, at the same time, an actual 
experience, so that he who hopes already bears in himself (in the 
germ at least) the future and the eternal. Thus, too, yywor or 
éxiyvworc in Scripture is to be taken as an essential knowledge, as 
such a knowledge as makes the man actual possessor and receiver 
of what he knows. (See on John xvii. 3.) I may add that I can 
not, with Bohmer and Harless, establish, between the two forms 
yroeots and éntyvwors, the distinction of @ more, and @ less accurate 
knowledge ; for, even if it is true, that in compounds with éri the 
meaning of the simple word usually appears strengthened, yet we 
do not find in the dialect of the New Testament, and especially of 
Paul, this rule applied in the cases of yreous and énéiyvwore, In that 
very place, in which mention is made of the most exalted form of 
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knowledge, the charismatic—yvoo.c, not éniyvworc, is used. (See 1 
Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 8.) 

Ver. 19, —The. object as to which the Spirit is to enlighten the 
readers of the epistle is a single one, in which, however, all that is 
worthy to be known is comprised, viz., future glory, the Kingdom of 
God in its completeness. Paul treats of this one object under three 
heads. In the first, tig 4 éaric rite KAjoewc abrod, hope cannot be 
taken as a subjective state, on account of the tic, for the question 
here cannot be of the degree of the subjective state of hope, as an 
object of heightened knowledge, but only of the magnitude of the 
object of the hope itself. Ti¢ is here, as in the following passages, 
= motaréc. The sense is, therefore, c that you may know how ex- 
alted the object of the hope is, which your calling of God holds out 
to you.” Understood of the subjective state, the words could only 
be translated thus: “That ye may know of what nature the state 
of hope is, which your calling of God brings forth in you.” This 
would require for ti¢ another meaning here than in the two other 
clauses ; besides, it requires no special operation of grace to know 
of what nature is the subjective hope ; but 2 7s really required to 
know the true object of the hope, viz., the still hidden kingdom of 
God, to which believers are called. The very general phase, éAmi¢ 
THC ee is then in the second place designated as the “inheri- 
tance” to which believers have a claim after their adoption as chil- 
dren (ver. 5), and the earnest of which is the spirit which God has 
given them (ver. 14). Its magnitude is expressed by the words 
‘what the riches of the glory” (Col. i. 27) ; this glory is incompre- 
hensible to the natural man, the enlightened eyes of the heart alone 
can conceive it. (See on 1 Cor. 11, 9.) The connexion of éy toi¢ 
aytiog is uncertain. Koppeand Winer (Gr. p. 129*) join it with tic 
scil. éors : “ how-great in the saints is the riches of the glory of the 
inheritance.” But Harless has shewn, with the most cogent argu- 
ments, this connexion to be quite inadmissible ; if this were the 
meaning, év toi¢ dyioug must have been put earlier, viz., before mA0d- 
TOG, and this connexion would lay the stress on év an aytowc, which 
the context requires to be laid on Aottoc. According to the paral- 
lel passages, Numbers xviii. 23, Acts xx, 82, xxvi. 18, év toi¢ dyioug 
can be connected only with jAapovoit, and év can be ‘taken only as 
“among,” év uéow. It is to be supposed that the same idea floated 
_ before Paul’s mind, that is expressed in the Gospels by the formula 
“to sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” viz., the union of 
the faithful with all the saints of the Old Testament in the kingdom 
of God.—As the third branch of the more exalted knowledge wrought 
by the Holy Ghost, is named finally Ti TO OTrEpBaGAAOV wéyebog THC OUvd-— 
pews adtod ele tude rode moreddvtac, what the exceeding greatness of 

* In Winer’s sixth ed. the explanation and reference are erased.—[K. 
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his power, etc. Judging from the reference to the hope and the in- 
heritance, the magnitude of the Divine power, to the knowledge of 
which God’s Spirit leads, is also to be specially referred to the future 
revelation to the faithful, in that they are prepared for the king- 
~ dom of God, which is the inheritance. This power of God, which 
perfects believers, works, it is true, even here below in them, and is 
in its operation on earth a pledge for their future perfection ; but it 
_will not be manifested in its full magnitude until the consummated 
development of all things through the resurrection of the dead, and. 
their putting on the spiritual body. (We find in the New Testa- 
ment brepBdAAw, as also drrepBadAdvTwc, brepBoAq, in Paul alone. See 
2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 14; Eph. ii. 7, i. 19.) | 
Ver. 20.—Paul adduces the work of God in Christ, his resurrection 
from the dead, as the highest expression of the Divine power, as is 
usually the case in the New Testament ; in proportion to this power 
(xara tiv évépyeiav, k. T. A.), God works also on the faithful (ée¢ 
Tove muoTevovtac). In this connexion, it cannot well be doubtful, 
that the overwhelming magnitude of the power, of which men- 
tion was made just before, is to be specially referred, according to 
- Paul’s meaning, to the general resurrection of all believers froth, the 
dead, with which the kingdom of God, the sacred object of Chris- 
tian hope, reveals itself in its glory. The resurrection of the body 
is, that is to say, the most exalted manifestation of God as the 
power and the true life in man, according to the scriptural mode 
of viewing and representing truth. In favour of this we may quote 
also the passage ii. 1, in connexion with ver. 5, which is united 
immediately with our passage, as all that intervenes is merely a series 
of subordinate ideas, which have Christ’s praise and glory for their 
object. The here proposed connexion of kata tiv évépyeay, Kk. T. A, 
‘in accordance with the energy,” etc., which thus more nearly de- 
fines the imepBdAAov péyeOoc, kK. T. A. (an interpretation. which every~ 
thing favours), might seem opposed by a comparison of Col. un, 12, 
a passage certainly closely allied to ours. For there it is év 5 
are) kat Suvi eDv re Oud THO TlOTEWS THC ae TOV OE0v, TOD 
éyetpavros abrov && tév vexodv. Here niotic tie évepyetac tov dc0%, 
is, no doubt, “ the faith which God effects, which he has called forth 
by his operation.” According to this, we might (with Bahr) think 
it needful to connect here too Tove mioTevovTac With Kata tH évépyssay, 
‘who believe by means of the operation of God,” 2. ¢., who have 
attained to faith through God’s power. But it is clear that we must. 
not stretch the applicanon of the parallel passages so far as thereby 
to prejudice the context now before us (though, no doubt, if our 
epistle is borrowed from Col., these passages must be in reference to 
it particularly regarded). Here the following jv évipynoe removes 
all doubt that cara tiv ee defines more exactly the drepBdAAov 
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péyebog tic duvduewc. (The construction xara tiv évépyecay tod nod~ 
Tove tic loxvog abrod has analogies in passages like Eph. vi. 10 ; Job 
xxi, 23. A purposeless heaping up of synonyms can by no means_ 
be assumed in it. The évépyeca is, in the first place, the actual put- 
ting forth of power; this word, therefore, stands out quite clearly 
and distinctly from the two others. Kpdroc and ioyic are certainly 
more closely connected. But the two are distinguished according 
to Harless, icyv¢e denoting power in ¢tself, strength, xpdtoc its ex- 
ternal relation, might, the prevailing over another. Calvin says, 
in like manner, robur est quasi radix, potentia autem arbor, efficacia 
fructus.) 

Hitherto the construction has been perfectly natural from ver. 
15; but after the éyeipac airov é« vexpdv follows a series of clauses 
(vers. 20-23) which, all of them, relate to Christ, and his glory, 
and are connected ‘with one another only by nat, as above (vers. 
6-14) a series of propositions was connected merely by relatives, 
At ii. 1 Paul again takes up the idea in ver. 19, but lets it drop 
again immediately, in order to deduce some subordinate ideas con- 
nected by relatives in vers. 2, 3; it is only at ii. 4, seq., that he 
finally adheres to the leading idea, in order to conclude it in ver. 7. 
This character of the style implies a great commotion in Paul’s 
soul when he wrote, and which did not permit any regular ordering 
of his thoughts, but compelled him to pour them out, as it were, 
in a stream. 

Vers. 20-23.—This passage is a leading one for Paul’s doctrine 
concerning Christ. It receives its complement from other important 
passages, from which the knowledge of Paul’s doctrine of Christ, 
which he elsewhere generally supposes to be known, admits of being 
gathered, particularly from Ool. i. 14-19. . For, while in Colossians 
Christ is conceived of rather in his eternal, timeless, existence, 
as the Word which was in the beginning, as John expresses him- 
self, he is here represented pre-eminently in his humanity, and 
that too in its exaltation by his ascension into heaven, and his 
sitting at the right hand of God, as Ruler of the World. In 
this reference to Christ’s human nature, the Epistle to the Philip- 
plans is the complement to our passage ; for that epistle (ii. 9-11) 
describes, precisely as here, Christ’s exaltation, yet immediately be- 
fore (i. 6-8) depicts his humiliation in its several stages. The 
entire Christology of Paul is therefore comprised in three passages 
Eph, 1. 20-28 ; Col. i. 14-19 ; Phil. ii. 6-11. To avoid repetitions, we 
once for all, as to what is here omitted in respect of the doctrine of — 
Christ, refer to the explanations of Phil. ii, 6-11, and Col. i. 14-19, 
To the resurrection of Christ from the dead Paul annexes, first of 
all (ver. 20) his sitting at the right hand of God in the heavenly 
world, which presupposes his ascension. As sitting at the right 
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hand of God, however (see on the xabigey év dedia tov Oeov at Matth. 
xxvi. 62-66, and on év toic érovpaviog at. Eph. i. 8, compared with 
Heb. viii. 1) Christ, as participating in the Divine government of 
the world, is more exalted than every created and therefore de- 
rived power. The expressions irepdvw (here = vrép, see also iv. 10, 
and Heb. vii. 26, ix. 5) méonc deyij¢ wat eovoiag Kal Svvdpews Kat Kv- 
pidrntoc of course denote, in an especial manner, heavenly powers, 
without furnishing any ground for our understanding good or bad 
angels alone.** Christ seems merely meant to be designated (as 1 
Cor. xv. 24, where also dpy7, éovota, and dvvajwc stand together) 
generally as the Ruler of all rulers, without reference to their moral 
condition. In Col. i. 16 the following four words stand together in 
a like way, Opdvo, xvprdtytec, dpyat, éovoia, also without distinction 
between good and bad angels. But, as in Col. i. 16, so here too the 
accumulation of synonyms, to denote powers or dominions, seems to 
denote not merely heavenly powers, but also all which declares itself 
as a power or dominion. Thence it follows of itself that it cannot 
be more accurately pointed out how the individual expressions relate 
to different classes of angels ; that among the angels also there 2s 
supremacy and subordination, as among earthly creatures, is clear ; 
but how they are distinguished cannot be shewn. 

The Rabbinical dreams as to the classes of angels are just as ca- 
pricious and mutually contradictory as those of the Gnostics and 
Mystics. (See on that point Harless, ad h. 1.) How very generally 
Paul conceives the idea of dominion is especially shewn by the ad- 
dition kat ravrdc évéuaroc, x. Tt. A., in which by évoua every personal 
entity, and, with reference to what precedes, every personality in 
whatsoever way ruling, is denoted. We do not see, therefore, with 
what reason rulers of the earth should be excepted. We can, there- 
fore, only say with Chrysostom : dpa gore duvdpedy tevwr dvouara jyiv 
donua kat ob yvooigoueva. The abstract forms, dpyj, éovoia, k. 7. A., 
are also, no doubt, meant to serve the purpose of keeping the idea 
of power as indefinite and general as possible. Therefore Meyer’s 
hypothesis (ad. h. 1. ), which takes duvduerg to allude to the Hebrew 
xox, and to denote hosts of angels, is altogether inadmissible. In 
the sense of hosts of angels the dpyat, the éovoia, x. 7. A., belong 
rather to the dvvduec, but here they are distinguished from them. 
We cannot with any certainty point to even a climax or an anticli- 
max in the words.—The concluding words of ver. 21, finally : dvo-. 
paouévov ob povov év TO aid TotTw, GAG Kal ev 7 péAAoVTL, named 


* That the expressions can denote bad angels also, the passages Eph. vi. 12, Col. ii. 
15, on which see the Comm., shew. The reasons why these expressions are used here, 
as also in Col. i. 16, is, we may suppose, to direct attention to the over-estimation of the: 
‘angel world by many false teachers, not, it is true, actually existing at Ephesus, but possi- 
ble at some future time. See Introd. § 2. | 
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not only wn this world, etc., would bring the question, whether 
earthly powers are also meant, to a decision, if with Meyer we 
might understand alav péAAwr, of the heavenly world, and aiav 
ovto¢ of the earthly one. But we never find the phrases in the New 
Testament in this sense, but always in the well-known one al- 
ready developed at Matth. xii. 82, which makes aidy otroc mean the 
terrestrial order of things, in which sin predominates, alov péAAwy the 
holy order of the world founded by Christ, which can be taken as 
having a purely spiritual, and at the same time also, an outward 
realization, just as Gaovdeia tod Ocot admits of such a twofold accep- 
tation. (See at Matth. i, 2.) The words, therefore, only admit of 
being so taken as opposing the future to the present; ‘ Christ is 
above whatever name can, not only now but also in future, be named.” 
In the same way dyyeAou and dpyai are set by the side of éveordta 
— Kat péAAovta in Rom, viii. 88. 

In ver. 22, Christ, exalted above all, is then more closely de- 
scribed in his relation to what is subject to him; for it is self- 
evident that, if the greater, the ruling, is subject to Christ, the 
wnfercor must be so still more. In révra tréraée, therefore, we are 
not to maintain a mere reference to the immediately preceding do- 
vat, éovotat, x. 7T. 2., but to extend it to the whole creation. This 
alone places a tautology with what precedes out of the question ; 
on the contrary, the révra inétaée appears as the necessary result of 
the Kabigev év deka brepdvw méon¢s doyiic, «. t. A.. But the connexion 
of mdvta brétage with the following édwxe xepadjy rH éxxAnoia, and a 
comparison of the parallel passage, 1 Cor. xv. 25, seq. (where the 
allusion to the passages of the Old Testament, Ps. viii. 7, cx. 1, ap- 
pears more clearly), seems to render necessary in our passage. a fur- 
ther especial reference for the phrase mdvra trérake, xn, 7. A. That is 
to say, as the Head of the church, Christ is, of course, also its ruder, 
but, at the same time it clearly cannot be said that the members of 
the church are laid at Christ’s feet ; Paul rather makes the relation 
of the Redeemer to the church appear entirely distinct. Accord- 
ingly, the first clause of ver. 22: wai mévra brétatev br tod rédag 
avtov, and he put all things under his feet, should be referred spe- 
cially to all that strives against Christ, and is repressed by his as- 
cendancy (among which the unconscious part of the creation also is 
especially to be reckoned, see Phil. 11. 21), while the second clause : 
kat avtov dake Kehadijy brép ndévta Th éxxAnota refers to Christ’s rela- 
tion to those who have given themselves up to him in love, and have 
thereby become his property. The annexed “ over all” only defines 
more closely the xepady ; the apostles and prophets also were in a 
certain sense heads of the church, but Christ was cedadq trép raévra, 
(Riickert would retain here the proper meaning of diddvar: “ God. 
has given Christ to the church as Head over all.” But, according 
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to iv. 11, it seems here also more suitable to take didévat, according 
to the Hebrew ym, = 70éva, with the meaning “ to appoint, to 
arrange according to a Divine decree.”) | 

In ver. 23, finally, the church is, in continuation of the metaphor 
of the Head, represented as Christ’s body (see on 1 Cor. xii. 12), 
which is not merely guided by the head, but also filled with its life, 
whence the church itself is called Christ. But, before we enter on 
the explanation of the extremely obscure words 1d TAqjpapa Tod 
névra év naot wAnpovpévor, the fulness of him, etc., both in them- 
selves and in their connexion here, we must premise an inquiry into 
the usage of language in respect to the word rAnpwua. The word 
has been deemed to contain a polemic. allusion to Gnostic false teach- 
ers, as combatted by Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians ; thus, 
among the moderns, especially Meyer and Bahr. That is to say, the 
later Gnostics, especially Valentine and his school, designated by 
mAnpwya the whole fulness of life of the kingdom of light, in oppo- 
sition to the xévaua ; now, Paul is supposed, on the contrary, to have 
represented Christ as the true Pleroma. (See Neander’s Hist. of the 
Christian Church, vol. i, part 2, p. 466, seq.) But, first, it cannot 
be shewn that this use of the word already existed among the here- 
tics of the apostolical age ; next, there was surely couched in the ap- 
pellation rArjpopa itself nothing at all blameable, but only in the 
manner in which the false teachers conceived of the kingdom of light 
itself, and in opposition to the Kévena ; the mere use of the word 
could not refute any portion of that doctrine ; and, finally, we find 
in the passages of Ephesians and Colossians, in which 7rA7jpepa occurs 
(Eph, iii, 19, iv. 13 ; Col. 1. 19, ii. 9), as Harless has already re- 
marked ad h.1., no intimation whatever that the term involves 
anything polemical ; the converse might rather seem the more 
probable, viz., that the Gnostics had borrowed the word from the 
apostolical vocabulary to express their ideas. But neither can we 
recognize a parallel between the tA7jpopa and the well-known Rabbin- 
ical-cabalistical term m3>¥. This latter word, that is to say, denotes 
primarily (see Buxtorf lex. Talm. p. 2394) a visible form of Di- 
vinity, or, conversely, Divinity, in so far as he makes himself known 
to men in any visible form. (See on John i. 1.) This original mean-— 
ing might by degrees be confounded in the minds of men, and She- 
chinah stand directly for God ; but still it always meant the Son of 
God, the revealer of the Father, from whom the Holy Ghost was 
not distinguished. But tArpwpa, when used of God, is entirely dif- 
- erent; it denotes neither a form of the Divine manifestation, nor 
God himself as the revealer, but only the infinite fulness of life, the 
manifold powers which the Divine essence comprises, and so God, 
as the Infinite One. A reference to the filling of the world by God 
is not, per se, couched in the expression, but only the fulness of 
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God in himself. If we consider the word mAjpwua in general more | 
closely, we find that the two forms of the classical language, TAjpw- 
og and rAdowpua, are in the New Testament comprised in the latter 
one. IlAyjpwoue is the act of filling, rAjpaya the state of being filled, 
and the substance which fills. But even in classic writers the two 
words are reciprocally interchanged. (See Passow in voce.) In the 
dialect of the New Testament both meanings occur in the case of 
trAnowwa, the form tAjewote is never found. Thus, at Rom. xiii. 10, 
in the words rAfpwpua tot vduov 4 dydrn, the word —= TrAnowotc, ** love 
works the observance of the law.” On the other hand, in Mark viii. 
20, orvpidwv mAnpauata is “the filling of the baskets, what fills 
them,” as tAjpwya méAewe, “the inhabitants of a town.” ‘Thus 7A7- 
pea can, in our passage, and wherever it refers to God, either be 
only “ God’s filling act,” or “the state of being filled.” So at Col. 
ll. 9, it is wav TO TAApwpa THe GedtyT0¢, by which the Divine essence 
in itself seems to be designated (without reference to the world) as 
_ being filled with infinite powers. That passage elucidates the word 
tAgpopa in Col, i. 19, where may 76 mAfpwua in like manner, can only 
be, “the Divine state of fulness, the Divine essence, as filled with 
infinite powers.” Accordingly, in our passage the words 13 TAWA 
Tov TG TdvTa év raot TAnpovwévov might be translated conformably to 
Paul’s usage: “the Divine fulness of him who filleth all in all ;” so 
that Christ would be described in them ag he in whom rév TO TAH- 
poya rig Bedrntoc Karotkel, dwells all the fulness of the Godhead, 
and who, as such, is able to fill the universe in all its forms with 
his powers. But this in itself admissible interpretation of the 
words fails when we come to the grammatical connexion ; 7d TA 
pwua forms an apposition to oda; a retrospective reference of it 
to Christ is entirely inadmissible. For, if we would make it de- 
pend on édwxe in the sense, “God made him to be the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all,” the sense would be directly opposed. 
to Paul’s tenets, as Christ possesses the fulness of the Godhead, 
not through any act of the will of the Father, but by the ne- 
cessity of his nature. It is only what is predicated of his human 
nature, as the setting him to be head of the church, that can be re- 
ferred to acts of the Divine will. If we, therefore, understand rd 
wAjpwya of the church, inasmuch as Christ, who fills all, fills it also, 
we find another stumbling-block in the participle tAnpoupévov, which, 
it seems, must be taken passively. The interpretation of Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Beza, Calvin, who 
understand 16 TtAgpwpa of the church, as complementum, the com- 
plement of the sepad7, by which the body is made complete, is so 
utterly unsustained as to need no serious notice. For TARPwUA Can 
certainly mean “complement,” but there only, where mention is 
made, as in Rom. xi. 12, of a deficiency (frtqua), which is filled up, 
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made good. And, besides, Christ is never called the head in such a 
-way that the church forms the complement of it, and that thus he 
without the church, would be a mere head without a body, but so 
that he, inseparably united with the body of the church, fills it with 
his Spirit, and therefore is one with it, needs no complement.—But 
as to mAnpovuevoc it is certainly true that tAnjpobobae occurs elsewhere 
only as a passive, for which reason Chrysostom, Theophylact, Je- 
rome, would so take it here; but the 7d mavta év maou by no means 
permits it, as Harless has convincingly shewn, and Winer (Gr. § 38, 
6) acknowledges ; wherefore it only remains to recognize here a so- 
lecism in the use of 7Aqpoto@a. in the middle form with an active 
meaning. With this view there is no objection to our referring these 
words to the church, as the body of our Lord ; it is called “the full- 
ness of him who filleth all in all,” in order to bring its high dignity 
prominently out, and set it in contrast to everything else. Christ is 
exalted above all power and might; all adversaries God hath put 
under his feet ; but the church is his body, he fills it with his holy 
element of life. 

Chap. ii. 1—What has already been briefly observed above, with 
respect to the construction of this verse and its connexion with what 
precedes and what follows, must here first receive a more extended 
demonstration. We must, above all, separate the purely grammat- 
ical connexion from the connexion of the ideas, which here do not 
run entirely parallel. According as the attention was fixed on the 
one or the other alone, different interpretations were arrived at, 
which in themselves could not satisfy. True, the connecting the 
acc., kal bac, x. Tt. A., with the immediately preceding mAnpovpevov 
(which Calovius and Koppe recommended), or with onérage at the 
beginning of ver. 22, sufficiently refutes itself, and can make no 
pretensions to correctness. On the other hand, the connecting of 
ii, 1 with ver. 19, as also that of ii. 1 with ii. 4, 5, have both a 
degree of correctness; and what is true in both must be com- 
bined. That is to say, the acc., kal duds dvtac vexpode, Kk. T. A., 
connects itself with ver. 19, not, indeed, by the grammatical co- 
herence of the clauses, but certainly by the connexion of ideas. 
For, beginning with ver. 15, this was as follows: “I pray God 
that he may give you spiritual gifts of wisdom and revelation, 
the eyes of your heart being enlightened in the knowledge of 
him, to understand how great is the hope of the Divine calling, 
and the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and the 
greatness of his power to us-ward who believe.” But with the 
words kata thy évépyetav, x. 7. A., Paul turns aside from the direct 
address to his readers, and dwells upon what God has done in Christ. 
So far as the power of God in Christ is the measure of the great- 
ness of the working of his power upon. the faithful (who, according 
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to 1. 5, 6, are partakers in all that God does in Christ), this, di- 

gression has, to be sure, nothing heterogeneous in it; but still it 
carries us away from the immediate train of ideas, In ii, 1, on 
the other hand, Paul again resumes in its main thread the chain 
of. ideas which he had pursued down to i. 19, except that instead 
of the previous juel¢ he again says tyeic, as in i. 13, thus making 
the reference to the Gentile Christians prominent, though jyetc 
recurs directly at ver. 5, after the topic touched on in vers. 2, 3 has 
been discussed. If, therefore, ii. 1 is thus connected with i. 19, in the 
main course of thought, we find on the other hand, no rhetorical 
connexion at all with this verse; but Paul permits himself to be 
determined by the construction in vers. 20, 23, kat éxdOcce—na? bré- 
tage—kai édwxe (which, in reference to the main course of thought 
form subordinate clauses only), to proceed with the main idea also 
in this form of construction ; we can only, therefore, at nat dpdc, 
k. 7. A., supply Oedc, with which ovvegworotnoe (ii. 5), as the chief 
verb, is connected. But, as the subject of the principal verb had 
become uncertain, through the subordinate remarks again introduced 
in ii, 2, 3, Paul repeats it (ii. 4), resuming with dé the thread of his 
discourse, and so does not regularly continue the discourse, which he 
had. begun at ii. 1, till ver. 5, when he pursues it down to ii. 7. 

Paul here (ii. 1-5) begins by depicting man in general (ver. 5), 
but primarily (ver. 2) the Gentiles, among whom sin had manifested 
itself in the most startling forms (see Rom. i.), as dead, but after- 
wards as quickened and raised up by God together with Christ. At 
the basis of this lies the typical conception of the events of Christ’s . 
life, which often appears in the New Testament, and especially in 
Paul. (See the remarks on Rom. vi. 1, seq.) There seem accord- 
ingly, as has been already observed, to be good reasons for the pre- 
ceding digression concerning the person of Christ (i. 20-23), Men 
are of course here called dead through transgressions, inasmuch as 
the higher life of the spirit is vanished ; though alive physically, 
man is dead spiritually, (ov réOvynxe, 1 Tim. v. 6. (The plural déuaprias 
of course denotes also workings of sin, not, however, sinful acts, SO 
definitely as tapanrapara, but rather inward sinful movements of the 
soul in desires. and words, The article before the two words is to be 
taken: the transgressions, the sin, which you are conscious of having 
committed. In the parallel passage, Col. ii. 13, finally, vexpot, ig 
construed, not with the mere dative, but with év raparrdéuartt. Here 
sin is conceived as that which kills, but in the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians as the element 7m which the deadness of the natural man 
shews itself continually.) — ; | 

Ver, 2.—After this, Paul, with the words év alc rote mepierary- 
cate, kt, T. A, 2m which ye once walked, etc., begins a. new digression, 
which describes the state of sinfulness before conversion more accu- 
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rately, but at the same time as one that has passed away. This 
state is described by the phrase mepetateiv, walk, as a continued and 
permanent one (see Rom. vi. 4 ; 2 Cor, iv. 2), in opposition to single, 
isolated transgressions, and that, too, as a walking in accordance, not 
with the heavenly world, with the kingdom of God, but with the 
spirit of this world. Both phrases, kdowoc ovTo¢, and ala ovTos, are, 
it is well known, often found in the New Testament dialect, but the 
conjunction of the two phrases, kata Tov aldva Tod Kéopov TovTOV, In 
this passage, is singular. We cannot suppose a reference to the 
Gnostic use of the word, for the reason that Paul here characterizes 
no special error, and therefore not the doctrine of the AZons ; but 
describes the position of the Gentiles in a way entirely general. 
Riickert’s idea, that the pronoun is to be joined with aiwy in this 
way, Kata Tov aldva ToUTOY rod Kéopov, can make no claim to be re- 
ceived, besides that the combination aidv obroc Tod Kdopov is also quite 
unusual. We might, perhaps, however, starting from the generally 
received meaning of aidv, “time,” take the phrase in the sense of 
“ course of time, tendency of the age,” unless, with Harless, accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word in Homer and Pindar, vital 
power, we determined more accurately its meaning, as not denoting 
the abstract idea “time” at all, but ‘movement and development 
in time,” which gives us, as its natural sense, “ Genius, spirit of the 
age.” But what was first expressed impersonally, is now, in what 
follows, conceived personally. As he that lives in accordance with 
the heavenly world, walks “‘ according to God,” so he who lives in 
accordance with the alayv tod Kéopov TovTou, walks according to the 
devil. But this “accordance” expresses, at the same time, the 
being determined or governed by the devil; for he knows how to 
lead men in accordance with his wishes through his influence. Paul: 
~ describes, in his peculiar way, the prince of darkness as dpywr TIC 
&ovatac tod dépoc, prince of the power of the air. The name dpyor,, 
prince, used of the devil, is, it is true, by no means surprising, and. 
particularly in John he is often called so. (John xii, 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 
11.) But at the outset, the import of rio égovetag is obscure ; for: 
the genitive cannot, as might at first sight be thought, be taken as. 
an apposition, qut est potestas, or cur est potestas, but must express. 
the object of the dominion. Neither can we by any means suppose: 
a reference to Gnostic false doctrines, as they prevailed among the 
Colossians, because, as has been already observed in the Introduc-. 
tion, this epistle is quite free from polemics, nor can it even be shewn 
that ¢ovola was in use as a Gnostic terminus technicus, least of all 
in the age of the apostles. According to Col. i. 13 (ovata tod oK6~ 
rove), and Eph. vi. 12, where evil spirits are called koopoxpdropec Tov 
oxdrove, world-rulers of darkness, éZovola here is surely nothing more 
than the power of darkness in general, the kingdom of evil spirits con- 
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ceived as a unity which Satan governs. But the most obscure of all 
is the second genitive, tot dépoc, of the air, which has much employed 
the interpreters, and has in some cases called forth the most start- 
ling views. Tod dépoc is not to be taken ag a predicate of éfovota, thus 
representing evil spirits as of an airy nature, as Chrysostom, Grotius, 
_ Cornelius a lapide, Calixtus, and others, have fancied ; the last two 
indeed, adding as a subordinate consideration, that the evil spirits 
caused storms, and other meteoric phenomena disastrous to man. 
Paul considers demons as spiritual beings (vi. 12), not material - 
ones, however subtle, which they would be if they were airy beings. 
The genitive, tod dépoc, denotes not their substantial nature, but the 
region of their sojourn, the place of their activity ; in that all the 
better interpreters are unanimous. We can also at once repudi- 
ate the purely figurative or metaphorical acceptation of the phrase, 
as worthy of no further investigation. Thus Calvin and Beza in- 
sisted on finding in it a figurative designation of the great danger 
which evil spirits prepared for man, as if, for instance, they hov- 
ered in the air over their heads. Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, and 
others, insisted, on the contrary, on the air being taken metonymi- 
cally, continens pro contento, for the earth itself, surrounded by it. 
The conjecture of Harless is very probable, that the reading of the 
MSS. F.G., of the Vulgate, and of several Fathers, dépoc totrov, 
rests on that interpretation, which would accordingly be very ancient. 
But the acceptation of the phrase which recommends itself at first 
sight seems to be that which takes d7jp as synonymous with oK6TOG, 
darkness. vil spirits are very commonly represented in biblical 
phraseology as belonging to the element of darkness, and it is like- 
wise undoubted that dip, 2. e., “the lower cloudy region,” is used in 
the classics as synonymous with darkness, (See Homer, Thad, v. 
776, xi. 240, xvii. 645 ; Hesiod, Theog. vv. 119, 252 ; Wisd., xvii. 
9.) That the meaning does not occur again in the New Testament | 
should not surprise us, as dip occurs altogether only at 1 Thess, iv. 
17 besides. But the use of that meaning for the elucidation of this 
passage is, according to Harless’ remark, made inadmissible by the 
circumstance that dijo means “darkness” but in a physical sense, 
never in the figurative one “ spiritual obscurity,” for which oxdroc 
always stands as the opposite of light. We are thus thrown back 
upon the proper meaning of dp. But now, that Paul should have 
assigned the atmospherical air as an abode for the evil angels, is both 
striking in itself, and seems to contradict other passages, e. g., Eph. 
vi. 12, where they are described as existing év roic éroupavioc, in the 
heavenly places. The reference to platonizing and gnosticising ideas, 
which place evil spirits in the region of the air, is here inadmissible, 
because those speculations of philosophy could scarcely be known to 
the apostle, and he would not have used them as.such even if they 
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had been. He had but one source of knowledge, illumination by the 
Holy Ghost. Whatever in his communications coincides with the 
views of other nations, or other schools, Paul has not borrowed from 
the latter, but the rays of truth which are to be found in those 
views appear allied with his doctrine in a manner independent of 
that Divine illumination which filled the apostle. The parallel 
passages which have been quoted from Jewish writers seem of more 
- importance, because among the people of Israel, even where the Old 
Testament is silent, opinions may have been transmitted by tradi- 
tion:even from the age of the prophets, which find a corroboration in 
the New Testament, and especially because Paul had, as a born Jew 
and a scholar of the Rabbis, from his early youth forward, imbibed. 
the opinions of Jewish sages, and, as it were, breathed in their spir- 
itual atmosphere. But the Holy Spirit filling Paul, enabled him, 
even in his Jewish circle of ideas, to separate with accuracy truth 
and error ; hence he never adopted an idea merely because it was 
of Jewish origin, and had been familiar to him from childhood ; but 
whatever Jewish opinions known to him he retained and made use of, 
he adhered to because the Spirit in him guaranteed them. But now 
we must add that the careful inquiry which Harless (pp. 154-6) 
has instituted into the Rabbinical passages on which the assertion 
that the Jews supposed the evil spirits lived in the air is founded, 
shews them to be far from proving this as a prevailing opinion among 
the people. On the contrary, there appears in this respect such ob- 
scurity, confusion, and gross superstition, in the Rabbinical writings, 
that the above-named interpreter justly considers “such quagmires” 
as wholly unadapted to furnish anything for the elucidation of our 
passage. We therefore confine ourselves to Divine revelation, and 
seek to determine the meaning of the words éovoia tov déooc by 
the intimations contained in that revelation itself, in the following 
way. According to Job i. 6, Satan, too, appears along with the 28 
priéan plainly in heaven, In like manner at Eph. vi. 12, compared. 
with iii, 10, the angels, good and bad, are represented as to be found 
av rote érrovpaviowc, which, according to Eph. ii. 6 is equivalent to év 76 
otpar®, in heaven. As spiritual beings they are separated from the 
earth, the material world, and assigned to the heavenly world, as the 
spiritual one. If the words are not expressly “ in the heaven,” the 
cause is to be sought for in the circumstance that “ heaven” 1s not a 
mere description of the spiritual world, but also of the holy and blessed 
region, the abode of God. Still in Luke x. 18; Rev. xii. 8, 9, 12, the 
devil is also represented'as to be found év odpay6, and as not degraded 
to the earth till after his subjugation, though, no doubt, the figura- 
tive colouring in these passages is not to be overlooked. Now, if we 
compare the only other passage in the New Testament in which dip 
occurs, viz., 1 Thess. iv. 17, it appears (see the Comm. on that passage) 
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that ele d déoa is put there for ei¢ odpavdv, in that the sensible concep- 
tion of being “caught up” (dprrdgeo8as) is expressed by the phrase 
sic dépa, In like manner we find in Matth. vi. 26 the phrase otpavéc 
used ; the birds are there called “the birds of heaven,” because they 
seem o the view of sense to fly in heaven. Accordingly, we believe 
we are fully justified in understanding djp in our passage, not 
of the atmospherical air, but of the higher regions generally, which 
we are wont to call heaven. Paul here chose for the idea that phrase 
instead of érovpaviwy, with the object, perhaps, of characterizing by 
it the powers to which the readers of the epistle had been subject 
before their conversion, as not earthly ones, it is true, but certainly 
not heavenly ones either. | 

But, further, the concluding words also of this difficult second 
verse, To mvevwaToc, K.T. A., require a closer investigation. The sup- 
- position of Flatt, that rod TvEbpaTos stands parallel to xara tov dp- 
Kovra, consequently for kata T6 mvedua, according to the Spirit, as 
also the opinion of several of the Fathers, that tod dépoc tot mvevua- 
toc are to be connected in the sense of mvevuatoc depiov, need no refu- 
tation. Riickert maintains that Paul has departed from the 
construction ; but that hypothesis is rendered unnecessary by our 
pointing out a proper construction. Such a one arises if we put 
To* rvevpwatoc as equivalent to ric éovotac, and make both genitives 
depend on kara tov dpyovta. That is to say, while the objective 
power of evil, the kingdom of darkness, is denoted by ééovoia, 
mvevua relates to its subjective side, to the spirit of evil, working in 
the souls of men. This proceeds from the devil and the evil spirits, 
and has, therefore, the spiritual nature which they themselves bear 
within them : but of course it is only the created spirit. The effi- 
cacy of this evil principle begets in the children of disobedience the 
trespasses and sins of which mention was made in ver. 1. As now, 
in those words, the state of sinners is described altogether generally, 
apart from their relation to redemption, we have no reason to inter- 
pret the dreiOea of unbelief? in the gospel ; the expression denotes 
disobedience in general, which is the essence of sin, in whatever form 
it may shew itself. From the viv we are not to infer that the 
Spirit worked thus in the children of unbelief then only when Paul 
wrote ; on the contrary, it continually works in the very same way ; 
Paul rather means by the viv to contrast earthly conditions in 
general with the aidy péAAwy of the kingdom of God, and by that 
means to make the working of the devil appear as confined, in con- — 
tradistinction to the eternal Divine working of the Holy Ghost. 
Meyer’s explanation of viv, “which even now, when the gospel is 
working so powerfully counter to it, still continues to reign in 
the children of unbelief,” is justified by nothing in the context. 
On the contrary, the contrast with moré gives the viv clearly enough 
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its reference to the state of man without Christ, ¢. e., the aiay ovroc. 
(See Col. iii. 7.) | 
Ver. 3.—While vers. 1 and 2 were addressed to the Gentile 
Christians, Paul in verse 3 makes a transition to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and says the same of them. Before their conversion (roré) they 
too walked among the children of disobedience in the wicked lusts 
of the flesh. In the same way, in the second chapter of Romans, 
_ the state of the Jews is paralleled with that of the Gentiles de- 
scribed in Rom. i. Further, the dvactpépecbas év émiOvpiae tij¢ capxéc, 
just as the mepurarety ward of ver. 2, portrays the enduring mode 
(plan, direction) of life in opposition to isolated sinful acts, From 
evil lusts. proceeds the. accomplishing of the desires of the flesh, 
and of sinful thoughts. Although it is well known that in Paul’s 
usual language, as already shewn at Rom. vii. 14, flesh denotes not 
‘sensuality or fleshly lust alone, but the whole God- averted tendency 
of man and of the wvy%, yet. "Paul ascribes no dsdvova to the odpé. 
The collocation of the words is therefore very suitably chosen ; tie 
capkéc could not have stood after dtavadv, The beAjuata oapkoc end 
in relation to the above-mentioned ém6vpiacc as the single actual lusts, 
which are developed according to circumstances from the state of 
concupiscentia, but drdvorat denotes sinful thoughts, which have no 
sensual desire for their basis, As dsdvovat here, so in Matth. xv. 19 
diadoytouéc, but with the addition tovypéc, is used of sinful thoughts ; 
but in Luke xi. 17 dcavéqua by itself denotes wicked thoughts. If 
any one, however, should conclude from this description that all Jew- 
ish Christians, and consequently all the apostles likewise, had actually 
committed the grossest carnal sins, he would be greatly mistaken. 
Paul, entirely in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, contemplates 
internal sinful aberrations as already actual sins before God. But 
now at length ay the @¢ kai of Aoitrot, which has a retrospective refer- 
ence to verse 2, Paul comprises the whole picture of the sinfulness 
of men in the sentence: perv (scil. roré, before our conversion to 
Christ) téxva dice dpyiic, we were by natur e children of wrath, or, as 
Lachmann after A.D.E.F.G, reads, gio téxva dpyiic, but which Iooke 
more like a correction to facilitate the understanding of the passage, 
than like the original reading. That in these words the expression 
épy7, put absolutely, is the Divine anger, cannot be doubtful, whether 
by itself, or after the parallel passage Col. iii.6. But as to the reality 
of that anger we have already at Matth. xviii. 84, 35, John in. 35, 
36, expressed ourselves at sufficient length. Certainly i in God anger 
is no passion (so far as the expression is anthropopathic), but the real 
displeasure of God’s holiness at what is evil. Now men as sinners 
are the objects of this divine displeasure, 7. e., téxva dpyijc. For the 
context must determine the sort of dependence which is always ex- 
pressed by vidc or réxvov, ‘The interpretation of téxvov by décog, 
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which Calvin, Grotius, and other interpreters defend, is not the 
proper meaning of the word, but only a derivative one ; the object of 
the Divine anger is, under all circumstances, such a one as deserves 
punishment. But ¢vos, by nature, is here in a dogmatic point of 
view extremely important for the doctrine of. original sin ; that is 
to say, if “‘ we were children of wrath,” stood alone, one might think 
that every single person had by his individual fault alone made 
himself the object of the Divine anger, as the Pelagian-rationalistic 
mode of interpretation is wont to maintain. This view of man’s 
sinful nature, as produced in every individual by personal guilt, is 
refuted by dice. True, many subtleties have been introduced into 
the interpretation of it (see Harless on this passage, p. 171, seq.); 
but dvor¢ cannot, without violence, be understood otherwise than as 
the Latin natura, of what is original, innate, in opposition to what 
has been acquired by practice. True, a thing may by custom be- 
come voc, but the habitual always forms a contrast with what is 
ovaet, Now, that Paul does not mean original, innate, to be here 
taken as, created by God, cannot indeed be deduced from this pas- 
sage itself; we see from the chief passage (Rom. v. 12, seq.) on 
the doctrine of original sin that Paul derives the sinful nature, 
born in all individuals without exception, from the original sin of 
the founder of the race ; this passage, therefore, receives from that 
leading passage its natural supplement. Accordingly, by the 
dogmatic connexion in the system of Paul, @vce obtains here the 
meaning “ sinful birth,” which it, of course, cannot have of itself, 
and thus forms the antithesis to ydpits, verse 5. That is to say, the 
being by nature children of wrath rests on the transmission of sin by 
bodily propagation, which has continued from Adam ; what, there- 
fore, men are by nature, they are by sinful birth. The most plaus- 
ible objection to this interpretation is, that in what preceded 
(aveotpdonuev év éntOvutarc—roodvteg Ta OeAqpata, x. T. A.) the dis- 
course was of the doing of sin, and not of the state of sinfulness, ‘a 
fact apparently inconsistent with the following gice. . Thus most of 
the rationalistic interpreters since Grotius. But a somewhat more 
accurate consideration of the context of verse 8, shews clearly that 
this objection to the above interpretation is totally unfounded. For, 
whilst jueic mévte¢ dveotpddquev, x. T. 2. portrays the actual state of 
sinful walking, and rolotyrec, «. r. 2. the bursting forth of it into in- 
dividual actual sins, both are pointed out in the concluding words in 
their ultimate foundation, viz., in the inborn sinfulness of each indi- 
vidual through his connexion with Adam. It is true this remark 
was not absolutely necessary here; the general train of thought would 
remain uninjured, even if the concluding clause kai juev—aAoutrot were 
wanting ; but Paul appears, according to the judicious remark of 
Harless, to have wished by that means to place in a clear point of 
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view the contrast between the state of sin and the calling of the 
people of Israel. Paul would not have represented the Jews, as 
God’s people standing under the guidance of Jehovah, in the same 
way as the Gentiles are described in verse 2, as being. under the 
power of Satan ; yet they walked, as Adam’s sinful descendants, in 
like manner after the wicked lusts of the flesh, that is, because they 
were not obedient to the Law and the exhortations to a holy walk 
arising from it. | 

Ver. 4-—But the connexion had been made doubtful by this 
long and important digression, Paul could not resume the discourse 
with the accusative from verse 1 alone, since the subject above all 
must have escaped the reader, because it had not been named since 
i. 17 ; he therefore begins with 6 dé Oedc, adds some clauses to char- 
acterize his compassion; and then in ver. 5 again takes up the words 
from ver. 1. While, however, he there said tude, he here writes juac, 
as it had been proved in the exposition in ver. 3 that there is no differ- 
ence between Gentiles and Jews, as to their relation to redemption, 
4. €., that they both need it in an equally high degree. The Divine 
love is, however, here represented especially as mercy, because the 
subject is its exhibition to mankind, who have been made miserable 
by sin. But in the aorist #ydryoe fds is couched the reference to 
the actualized expression of God’s love in Christ as the highest form 
of exhibition of love (John ii. 16). | 

Vers. 5, 6.—Here now Paul carries out in its separate points of 
view the typical interpretation of the life of Christ, which he had 
already touched on at ii. 1, and for which the representation of our 
Lord’s life in i, 19, seq., was to prepare us. As Christ was dead, 
but was made alive by God’s power, and awakened and set on God’s 
throne, so has God with Christ made alive, awakened, and trans- 
ferred to the heavenly world mankind dead through their sins. The 
repetition of kai before the three verbs is explained by the vivacity 
of the picture, and the endeavour to place the climax in the strong- _ 
est light ; but the form of the aorist in all three verbs is striking, 
especially as their substance seems to be as yet future, as shewn 
above all in ovvexd@uce ; for how could it be said of the readers then 
living that God had transplanted them with Christ into the heav- 
enly world? True, it is quite correct’ to say that, as ovgworosiv, 
quickening together, and ovveyetpey, raising together, are here to 
be understood not of physical awakening from the dead, but of 
quickening the spiritual essence, so too ovykaficev, seating to- 
gether, denotes but figuratively the inner heavenly consciousness of 
believers, not a local raising into heaven; and, accordingly, the 
Protestant interpreters maintain that everything here named 1s to 
be looked onas already actually wrought in the readers of the epistle. 
But Paul’s intention is clearly not to represent these parallels with 
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_ the events of Christ’s life as realized only in the first readers of the 
epistle, but to designate them as also valid for all who should in 
future believe in Christ. According to that, then, it must, at all 
events, be -granted that Paul, in the style of prophetic representa- 
tion, describes the future as already realized. But even this does 
not. exhaust Paul’s idea. If we compare Rom, viii. 80 (see the 
Comm. on that passage), it is clear that he conceives at once as com- 
pleted in the work of Christ, according to his word terédeorau, all 
that which is gradually realized in men’s hearts in the progressive 
development of the world’s history. "What happened to him, as the 
second Adam, the representative of the race, has actually once for 
all happened for the benefit of all. The above statement, that 
Christ’s life is typically conceived by Paul, is therefore not to be 
understood either, as implying that independently of Christ and his 
person, is formed analogously to his fortunes, by express Divine 
ordinance, the development in believers. Rather, Christ is the 
real type for every form of life among the saints unto the end, so 
that their life is only the development of what has been already 
given in the germ in him, and been transplanted out of him into 
their nature. The supplying of an év before 76 Xporé, which is 
found in some MSS., is therefore totally unsuitable ; the dative 
depends on ovv in the compound verbs, and is to be understood en- 
tirely in its own meaning, since Christ, as the universal man, bore 
all men in him, and completed all in himself. The parallel passage 
in Col, 11. 13, in which ody is expressly repeated, also favours this 
construction. ‘The only thing surprising in this interpretation is, 
that at the end of ver. 6 év Xpioré Inood occurs, and the év is 

there genuine beyond a doubt. But that addition would seem per- 
haps only to serve to shew that ovyKabiceny is here used as already 
remarked, in a figurative sense. But in saying that, we do not 
say that ‘believers will not actually share in Christ’s sitting in 
heaven on God’s throne ; it is asserted at Rev. iii. 21, in the 
strongest terms, and it also follows from the nature of the case, that 
what is of a heavenly nature belongs to the heavenly world. But in 
this passage the figurative ovgworotely and ovveyeipery shows a refer- 
ence merely to the inner world, and the arousing of the heavenly 
consciousness, whereas elsewhere Christ’s bodily resurrection, and 
whatever is connected with it, is also treated as a real type of ours. 
The distinction between ovgworoeivy and ovveysipeyv deserves also 
to be more closely investigated. Although the two, as we said, 

can here be taken only figuratively, yet they are borrowed from 
the process of physical resurrection, and must, therefore, have in 
it their signification, Now, in the prophetic description (Hizek. 
XXXVIL) there'd is also a plain ‘distinction drawn between a moving, a 

becoming alive, of the dead bones, and an actual resurrection ; the 
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same distinction is pointed to in Matth. xxvii. 52, 58, according to 
which passage the bodies of the saints move indeed simultaneously 
with Christ’s death, but do not awake and go forth from the graves 
till after his resurrection. Although, therefore, the resurrection itself 
is an act, it yet presupposes in the process of the gradual quickening 
Yworoeiv, its successively advancing preparation. In the midst of 
the discussion, there appears in ver. 5 the parenthetical ejaculation 
yapitt gore ceowopévot, by which Paul lays the great thought, which 
filled his life, on the hearts of his readers, viz., that neither works, 
nor any merit whatever, but God’s undeserved ‘grace, is the sole 
ground of our salvation, which is further carried out in ver. 8. In 
the parallel passage too (Col. ii. 13) this idea attaches itself to the 
ovvetworoince, in the words xapioduevog tiv mévtTa Ta TaparTopara., 
(At the addition in ver. 5, xdpiri Zore osowopévor, various readings are 
found; particularly, D.E.F.G. read ob ti xdgure, inferior critical 
authorities also add ydo or 6é. But all these readings. owe their 
origin to the copyists. misunderstanding the nature of the short ex- 
clamation arising from the excited feelings of Paul, and supposing 
they must somehow bring it into grammatical connection, princi- 
pally with reference to ver. 8, On év toi¢ érovpavior, see at Kph. 
i, 3.) | oe | 

Ver. 7.—At length Paul closes this long collection of proposi- 
tions, reaching from i. 15 to this verse, with the idea that it was 
God’s intention, by the work of Christ, to make known the abundant 
riches of his goodness ; just as was expressed in i. 6, xii. 14, eic 
Lrarvov ddéne tic ydpito¢c abrod, to the praise of the glory of his grace, 
as the ultimate object of the whole creation, and of all its forms. 
This manifestation of the richness of the Divine grace, however, Paul 
places év toi¢ alder totic émepyopévorc. The participle érepyouevor, 
quod imminet, instat (Luke xxi. 26 ; James v. 1), is found united 
with aiév nowhere else in the New Testament.—Apart from the — 
context, aldvec érepyduevor could mean only “the coming genera- 
tions,” in opposition to the living one, to which Paul addressed his 
epistle. But it has been already remarked on vers. 5, 6, that Paul 
there had already in mind those also who should live later ; he would 
have Christ’s benefits referred not merely to the one generation then 
living, but to all the races of man. Therefore ol aidvec émepyouevor 
can only be taken as = the usual term aldyv uéAAwy, go that the sense 
of the 7th verse is this: “ that God in the future order of things, 2. ¢., 
in the kingdom of God (in which the glory of the faithful, which is 
hidden here below, will be made visible to all), may manifest the 
overwhelming richness of his grace.”—The concluding words of ver. 7, 
év yonotornte ed’ tude év XptoTs "Ijood, determine more exactly the 
more general word xdpuc ; to connect év, «.7.4., with drepBdAdovra is 
unsuitable, because the participle belongs quite objectively to Aobroc. 
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(The neuter form of 7Aciroc is with Lachmann and Harless, on the 
authority of MSS. A.B.D.F.G., to be preferred as the rarer one, 
here, as at Eph. tii. 8, 16 ; Phil. iv. 19 ; Col. ii. 2.) 

Vers. 8, 9.—The greatness of the Divine goodness in the work of 
redemption Paul finds especially in this circumstance, that the ow- 
typia is solely effected (as causa efficiens) through the grace of God 
(see ver. 5), and on the part of man only faith is required (as the 
— conditro sine qua non); thereby redemption appears as the sole work 
of God, to whom alone therefore all praise for it belongs. The 
idea at first positively expressed is again repeated negatively, in order 
to impress it the more emphatically, od« é& tudv, odt & &pywy se, gore 
ceowouévot. Since, therefore, here every work, and consequently 
every merit on the part of man, is excluded, faith (7forc) itself too 
is denied meritoriousness: faith too, like everything good in man, 
is a gift of God, that all self-glorifying may ever be annihilated, and 
all glory be preserved unto God. (See the details on vdpic, tiottc, 
épya, at Rom. ii. 21 ; 2 Cor. iii. 5.) 

Ver. 10.—Now, that everything in-the path of salvation is thus 
referred to God’s working, which man on his part has only to accept 
with faith, is based on the nature of the process of regeneration. It 
is like a new creation ; the regenerate are God’s Totnua, xriopa, 
Ktiowc (see at 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15), created in Christ Jesus. 
The év is again not to be taken as = through, but to be understood. 
as in vers. 5,6: Christ, as the representative of the race, bears in 
_ himself all who are his in the faith. But the aim of this inner Di- 
vine creation is more closely determined by é 7? épyac dyaOoic, 7. €., 
unto good works, that they may bring forth good works, However 
little, therefore, salvation proceeds from works, it does not, for all 
that, exclude good works, 7. e., works which proceed from a heart in 
which dwells faith active through love (see Gal. v. 6); on the con- 
trary, the fruits of faith are supposed to proceed from the new birth, 
as inevitable consequences. God wills that we should walk in 
those fruits, by which again, as vers. 2, 8, the permanent being and 
living in good works is.to be understood, because faith and love 
afford an inexhaustible source for them. The only difficulty in ver. 
10 is the construction of ol¢ mponrotuacev 6 Ocdc, x. 7.2. The question 
is whether otc is here to be taken as a strict dative : “‘ for which God 
has prepared us,’ or as by attraction for d, in the sense: “ which 
God has prepared that we might walk in them.” Against the first 
interpretation it might be urged that it is unsuitable to represent the 
persons as prepared for the works, since, on the contrary, the latter 
depend on the former. And in that case we necessarily expect 7jpda¢ 
after mpontoiuacey, Against the second, for which we decide, might 
in like manner be urged the incongruity of God’s having prepared 
the works, while these are surely deeds of man, But the prepa~ 
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ration is not to be understood as excluding man’s free-will, but 
only as implying that the circumstances and conditions, under which 
it becomes possible for men to accomplish good works, are ordered 
by God. (Ipoeroudgecv [see Rom, ix. 23] differs from mpoopigery and 
 mporvbévas only by pointing to a working of the Divine eternal will 
which relates more to details.) 


§ 3. Or tae Unity or aut BELIEVERS IN CHRIST. 
Gi. 11—iii. 21.) 


To this description of the grace of God in Christ Paul in what 
follows annexes very fitly a reminiscence of the former abandoned 
condition of his readers. In order to attain to a full appreciation of 
the greatness of God’s benefits in Christ, man must remember his 
condition when he was without them. Now, when Paul said 
that they had once been heathens, he said everything to desig- 
nate the wretchedness and spiritual desolation of his readers. 
| (This 7oré forms, as in vers. 2, 3, an antithesis with vuvi in ver. 138, 
and contrasts the time defore their conversion with that after it.) 
That is to say, the name é6v7, answering to the Hebrew ns, de- 
notes, both in the Old and the New Testament dialects, the idea of 
utter estrangement from God, and blindness. ‘The more strongly to 
mark the contemptuousness of the expression, Paul further adds, in 
a parenthetical clause, of Aeyoyevor dxpoBvotia tno Tie Aeyouévng Tept- 
rouijc, who are called uncirewmcision, etc. (See as to dkpoBvorta 
‘and megrou7, abstracts used for the concretes dxpoBvaror and trepiTun- - 
rot, the Comm. on Rom. ii. 26, iii. 30, iv. 9, 10.) But it is a ques- 
tion how, in ver. 11, the additions of év oapxt to ra e6uq and év capkt 
yeporoufjrov to Teptroumc are to be understood. The latter might 
produce the impression that bodily circumcision, as such, 1s meant 
to be undervalued in comparison with the spiritual one (see on 
Rom. ii. 28, 29); but this the whole context forbids. For Paul 
means to shew that the Gentiles were really inferior compared 
with the Jews, as ver. 2 shews; but the latter had received the 
circumcision in the flesh (év capxé) as a Divine institution, which 
was to distinguish them from the Gentiles; he cannot, therefore, 
possibly mean to undervalue that. Nevertheless, the words 7o 
Tie Asyouévyng TepiTomac ev capKt xecporroLyTou unmistakably bear a 
colour of blame, but which is not to be referred to the symbol of cir- 
cumcision in itself, but to the want of honesty of the Jews, in not 
suffering themselves to be led by the outward symbol ordained by 
God'to that moral purification which it was to typify —Accordingly, 
the words included in parentheses are to be thus paraphrased : “Ye, 
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who are called uncircumcised by the so-called circumcision performed 
in the flesh, which, however, merely as such (7. ¢., without, along 
with the outward circumcision, being also circumcised in the heart), 
has certainly no right to look down contemptuously on you.” Ac- 
cordingly then it also follows that the phrase ra 20v7n év capKi does 
not form, as might be thought, an antithesis with ta é6v7n év mvei- 
patt, to designate better and worse, noble-minded and ignoble- 
minded, Gentiles ; but that é¢v capxi denotes the want (common to 
all Gentiles without exception) of a symbol of the covenant in the 
flesh ; then, too, the reference of the passage to the Gentiles as such, 
explains the article before é6v7. | 

Ver. 12.—To this is annexed a more accurate description of 
the state of the Gentiles. Paul considers, in his far reaching and 
noble style of conception, his immediate readers as the representa- 
tives of Gentilism, and of the Gentile age of the world in general ; 
therefore the following picture, with which Col. i. 21; Eph. iv. 18, 
19, are to be united also, is a representation of heathenism in 
all ages and in all its forms. It is always ywptc Xovorod, without 
Christ, and therefore yweic owrnpiac, without salvation. Here Inoot 
or “Inco Xpiotod, could not have stood, as might be thought, for 
the Jews too were without Jesus; Xotéc denotes the Messiah 
ideally, of whose manifestation the Jews had received the prophe- 
cies ; which indeed are described in what immediately follows as 
wanting to the Gentiles. But the phrase ywpic Xovorod is in so far 
significant as the prophecies among the Jews are not to be viewed 
as mere abstract assurances of something future, but as real prom- 
ises, in and with which the germ of what was promised was al- 
ready present in the people. Christ already dwelt, as the eternal 
word of the Father, in the people of Israel by an emo vOnTH, 
before the émdnyia ulobied: which commenced with Jesus’ becoming 
man. ‘This indwelling of Christ in Israel in his Godhead was want- 
ing in heathenism ; hence its infinife distance, even in its noblest 
forms, from what the people of God included.—This state of aban- 
donment by God is more accurately designated by the dmAAo- 
TpLopévoe Tig Ttodtetag tov “lopanA, x. tT. 2., being aliens, etc., to 
‘which the parallel passage Col. i. 21 further adds nai éyOpoi Ti dtavoia 
(= év 76 vol) év tot¢g Epyoug Toi¢ movnpoic, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, that is, living in works known to be evil, and 
, thereby standing in spiritual enmity against God. God’s people 
had a peculiar, politico-religious constitution, ordained by God, 
which was a prefiguration of the “kingdom of God.” This regu- 
lated state of the theocracy, which must have powerfully promoted 
the development of the life of faith, is here designated by the word 
noditeta, which we became acquainted with in Acts xxii. 28, in the 
sense of citizenship, civitas Romana. Now, as Paul denies the 
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Gentiles any participation in this rod:teia tot "lopa7jA, he denies 
indeed their right of citizenship in it, which belonged to every 
Jew by birth alone; yet in its connexion with rod ’lopa7A we can- 
not here ascribe to the word exactly the meaning of right of citizen- 
ship.” (See Harless’ remarks on this passage.) But in the word é77A- 
Aotprwévoe seems to be couched not merely that the Gentiles have 
no part in the kingdom of Israel, but that the participation in it was 
taken from them. This is undoubtedly involved in the form of the 
word, yet not that they had previously had a share in the king- 
dom of God, and had lost it, but that God, by the restriction of 
his special gracious influences to Israel, had expressly excluded the 
Gentile world, but only in order first to give intensity to the fire by 
concentration in one place, and then to diffuse it over all the na- 
tions of the earth, (A7aAAotpidw is found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only at Eph. iv. 18; Col. 1.21. Josephus often uses it. 
It is also found in Sirach xi. 834; 3 Macc. i. 3, as also in the LXX. 
for 4;, Ps. lvii. 3, and "23, Job xxi, 29; Jerem. xix. 4. The clause 
févor TOV draOnKdv tig éerayyeAiac, which some .inconsiderable MSS. 
endeavoured to render easier by the corrections tév énayyelidy tic 
dtadnKne or THe érayyediac THY dLabnKdv, is to be viewed as a further 
exegesis of the ywpic Xpiotod. It would seem, in fact, to have 
been sufficient to say: Sévor rij¢ érayyedtac, 7. ¢., far from the prom- 
ise of the Messiah, which composed the central point of all the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament ; for the attempted connexion of tie 
énayyediag with éArida un éyovtec is inadmissible, as it would require 
the collocation tiv tij¢ érayyediacg éAnida, However, the plural tév 
dtaOnkev could occasion difficulty only if taken for the Old and New 
Testaments ; but, according to Rom. ix. 4, by that word are under- 
stood the covenants of God with the fathers of the Jewish people, a 
view favoured by the passages Wisdom of Solomon xviii. 22, Sirach 
xliv. 11 ; 2 Macc. viii. 15. Those covenants are here called dva@qkai 
The érayyediac because the promise of the Messiah was the support 
of those covenants.—At such a distance from the Divine institu- 
tions the Gentiles are therefore éArida wij éyovrec, 7. e., not only with- 
out the hope of the Messiah, but in general wanting ail real hope, 
and therefore also d0ecou, 7. e., Godless, without actual connexion with 
the living God. The addition év ré xéopa, 7. €., in this wicked world, 
gives a point.to the idea, inasmuch as it is to be paraphrased by: 
‘in this wicked world, in which one has such urgent necd of a sure 
hope, of a firm hold on the living God.” This declaration of Paul 
might seem in contradiction to Rom. i. 19, where to the heathens is 
ascribed To yrworéy Tod Oeov, and to the historical fact, that individual 
heathens elevated themselves above superstition to a purer knowl- 
edge of God ; but such is not the case. True, we must not try to 
solve the apparent contradiction by saying that Paul here speaks 
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merely of those Gentiles strictly living in spiritual blindness ; 
but that single individuals who arrived at a purer knowledge of 
God, as Socrates, Plato, and others, had properly ceased to be hea- 
thens ; for we have remarked already at the phrase ra é0v7 év oapxi, 
that we are not to distinguish them by a suppressed antithesis from 
ta 20vn év nvevpatt. Paul speaks of the whole of the Gentile world, 
4.€., of all mankind except the Jews ; he divides the human race 
into Israel and non-Israel. Rather, we can solve the apparent con- 
tradiction in this way only. No natural knowledge of God, such as 
we meet in non-Jewish thinkers and sages, valuable as it may be 
considered in itself, can be compared with the knowledge of God 
which was spread in the bosom of God’s people ; for it was not 
the result of true Divine enlightenment and of God’s spiritual com- 
munication of himself, but the product of mere reflection on the 
existence of the distant Deity, from the contemplation of nature, 
and from conscience. But God can there alone be truly understood, 
where he communicates himself beforehand to him who knows ine 
Odbdeic éyvwKe TOV Oso, KaBac dei yvdvat, et uy O¢ &yvworat bn’ adrov. 
(Compare on 1 Cor, vii. 38.) The Gentile knowledge of God, so far 
as it deserves that name, could not therefore but exhibit itself as 
rather negative and formal than positive, and the knowledge of 
Socrates, that he knew nothing, is an adequate expression for it. 
But the less the Jews used their great privileges as they ought, the 
more guilty they became before God, and the more did those hea- 
thens put them to the blush, who in their godless state, with their 
weak light, were more faithful than the Jews with their ‘clear blaze 
of revelation. 

Ver. 13.—T'o the description of the Gentile estrangement from 
God is then further annexed the picture of the state of the con- 
verted. In it all live in Christ Jesus, ¢. e., in communion with Jesus 
of Nazareth, in whom the idea of the Messiah was realized. Paul 
here expresses the altered state of the Gentile world by éyydc éyev7- 
Onte, ye became nigh, in opposition to the preceding distance (uaxpav 
 eivat). This is only a resumption of the previous dradAotprotobat Tic 
modutetac Tod "Iopa7jA. In God’s people God was present in the She- 
chinah of the temple, the Jews were therefore near him; the Gen- 
tiles, on the contrary, were far from him, inasmuch as they were 
not allowed to approach the temple. (Sce on vers. 17, 18.) The 
act of coming near, and consequently the state of being in Christ, 
is represented finally, as effected in the blood of Christ (év 76 
diate Tob Xptorov). The shedding of his blood, and the atonement 
earned thereby, ended the separation among mankind, which God 
had ordained till the completion of Christ’s work, and enabled the 
Gentiles to unite themselves to the community of Christ just as im- 
mediately as was allowed to the Jews. (Cf. 11, 18.) 
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Vers, 14, 15.--Such an effect Christ produces by his nature ; he 
himself is our peace. In that idea there is couched not merely that 
Christ institutes peace, that he is the Peace-maker, but that he him- » 
self, in his essence, is peace, and that he alone has peace who lives 
in him and his element. Where discords dwells inwardly, there out- 
wardly, too, peace is only mock peace, Thus Christ is called, even 
in Isaiah ix. 6, prince of peace (oY “wv, dpywr elpjvyc). Therefore in 
the name “our peace,” “ete implies not the Jews alone ; Paul here 
speaks from the point of view of the whole human race, in which 
all distinctions are levelled. (See on Gal. iii. 28.) Christ manifests 
himself as our peace both inwardly and outwardly ; Paul, no doubt, 
on account of the special need of his first readers, dwells especially 
on the external features of the reconciliation, Christ abolishes the 
division of mankind into Jews and non-Jews, he makes both halves one. 
The neuter, ra dupdrepa, Paul himself (vers. 15, 16) interprets by Tove 
dbo, rode duorépove, 4, e., Jews and non-Jews. Both form a unity in 
their relation to Christ (John x. 16), one flock under one shepherd. 
This uniting efficiency of Christ is still more closely described by Paul 
in the explanatory words: Kal Avoac 16 peodrorxyov Tov dpaypnov, and 
breaking down the middle wail of partition. This middle wall of 
partition is further explained by the tiv &Opay, the enmity, and the 
whole train of thought is more accurately determined by the final 
words “in his own flesh doing away the law of commands in ordi- 
nances” (év Ti oapKi aitod Tov vouoy THY evroady év déypact KaTapyt- 
cas), True, it has been proposed to connect thy éxOpav bv rH oapKt 
aitod, and even Lachmann has accepted that punctuation ; but this 
mode of taking the context yields no fitting sense ; for the interpre- 
tation of Bugenhagen, Schulthess, and others, who explain éx8pa 
év tH oapxt abrod, “ enmity in his people, in the corporeal relatives of 
Christ” (as odp% is used Rom, xi. 14), sufficiently refutes itself. It is 
only in the above given connexion of the words that the writer’s ex- 
position proceeds step by step elucidating itself. Now, first of all, 
as to the form of the phrase Avery 7d peodroryov Tod ppayyov, it 18 
clear that Avew here, as at John ii. 19, has the meaning of “ to 
dissolve, destroy, and therefore remove.” Mesdrovyov, paries inter- 
gerinus or intermedius, denotes a party-wall, a partition-wall ; Pha- 
yorinus interprets it 7d dud¢paywa. It is very rare in profane writers, 
yet Athenzeus has it, Lib, vii. p. 281. Ed. Casaubon. The combi- 
nation pecsrouyov Tod dpayuod is meant, however, to render the barrier 
prominent, as the means of separation, “ the barrier which forms 
and is meant to form the hedge, the separating medium.” This 
phrase points, of course, immediately to the law, which produced the 
separation between those who were under theocratic government and 
those who were not under it, by expressly declaring the Gentiles 
unclean, and forbidding all communication with them on the part 
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of the Jews. In the Rabbis, therefore, the law is called s+» or sp, 
sepes, sepimentum, and the Masoreh again mim a». (See Buxtorf, 
lex. talm. p. 1447.) The investigations as to what sort of barrier Paul 
meant, seem idle ; if, however, it is to be supposed that he, in using 
the universally intelligible figure, had something special in his mind, 
it ig most reasonable to understand the wall which divided the fore- 
court of the Gentiles from the precincts of the inner temple, and thus 
was a symbol of their separation from the covenants of promise. The 
presupposed reference of the pecdroryov tod dpayyod to the law, seems, 
however, to have a doubt cast on it by the epexegetic t7v éyOpar, 
Erasmus, Cornelius 4 Lapide, and Riickert understand it rather 
of the reciprocal enmity between Jews and Gentiles. But if r7v 
éyOpav were different from peodrovyov, kat would not be wanting ; 
if it is to explain the previous phrase, the idea, “ the party-wall is 
enmity,” seems unfitting ; the enmity may well be a consequence of 
the separating medium, but not the separating medium itself. Be- 
sides, Paul himself surely gives the explanation immediately by the 
following, “abolishing the law of commands,” which stands exactly 
parallel to the uscérouyor Avoac. The éy6pa can and must be here taken 
as an effect of the law. But the question is, as what effect ? Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, and Cicumenius, to whom Harless has given 
in his adhesion, understand by the éy@pa the enmity of the Jews 
and Gentiles together against God, which arises through the opera- 
tion of the law, in that it makes sin abound. (Rom. v. 20, vii. 
13, viii. 3; Gal. iii. 10.) The last-named interpreter defends this 
acceptation by laying emphasis on the kai drroxatraAAdign—ro. 0d, and 
reconciled—to God, which follows in ver. 16, and which he under- 
stands of inward reconciliation through Christ, and therefore of the 
abolishment of guilt and enmity against God, in opposition to the 
merely outward union of Jews and Gentiles. According to this, as 
Harless interprets the passage, the two members of the clause 
expressive of purpose correspond to the two members of the prin- 
cipal sentence ; that is to say, the first: member of the subordi- 
nate sentence, iva, down to elp7v_y, to the first member of the 
principal sentence, 6 rojcoac down to év, and the second member of 
the subordinate sentence, kal droxataAAdéy down to év aité, to the 
second member of the principal sentence, xai T6 pecdtoryov down to 
katapyjoac. Thus, then, Paul spoke not merely of the amalgama- 
tion of the Jews and Gentiles into one, through Christ, but also of 
the abolishment of the enmity of the sinful world against God 
through the atonement. But the twofold subject, which this in- 
terpretation supposes, is not found in Paul’s discussion. The dro- 
Katadddooev (ver. 16) is, by the addition tov¢ dudorépove év svi od- 
part, referred to the relation between Jews and Gentiles, just as the 
preceding «rigery todo dio. In vers. 17-22 we see most clearly that 
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this relation continues the chief subject of the epistle in what fol- 
lows, just as, from vers. 11-15, it forms the central point of the ar- 
gument. We find, therefore, no justification for introducing along 
_ with this idea, which forms the basis of the whole exposition from 
ver. 11 to ver. 22, another idea in vers. 15, 16 merely, and that, too, 
the entirely general one, that God has reconciled both Gentiles and 
Jews with himself through Christ. This idea must have seemed to 
Paul the more completely superfluous here, that he had already 
treated of it inchap. i. But it is here inappropriate also, inasmuch 
as rendering prominent the inward reconciliation along with the 
outward amalgamation of Jews and Gentiles must have excited the 
notion that the latter was merely an outward one, that it was sepa- 
rated from the spirtual atoning work of Christ. But such is not 
Paul’s meaning ; rather, Christ, inasmuch as he is the Reconciler 
of man to God, and therefore their peace, is also in and by those 
very relations the abolisher of the separation between Gentiles and 
Jews. Paul, therefore, could not think for a moment of placing 
the inward reconciliation side by side with the outward amal- 
gamation, because to him the amalgamation is no mere outward 
one. ‘To this is still added this further fact, that nowhere is it said, 
either in Paul or in the whole New Testament, that “the effect of 
the law is enmity against God.” Certainly it is said that “it works 
wrath or a curse,” but never “ enmity.”—Finally, on the assumption 
that tv éyOpay denotes the enmity of both, of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles, against God, we must also assume that Paul, in speaking 
of the law, thought of the law of the Gentiles also, written in their 
hearts. But the subsequent language does not at all accord with 
this view, and no passage can be found in the whole New Testament 
which declares this law, too, of the conscience, to work wrath or a 
curse, 

If, therefore, we must reject the reference of the enmity to the 
enmity of both, Jews and Gentiles, against God, nothing remains 
but, with most interpreters, to refer it to the object spoken of both 
before and after in these verses, to the relation of the law to those 
under the theocracy and those not. The bitter enmity between 
the two was the result of the law, the separating hedge. As, 
therefore, the latter was through Christ and the completion of 
his work taken away, so was the reciprocal enmity of the Jews and 
Gentiles taken away, objectively immediately, suljectively 80 far as 
they receive Christ in faith; Christ was their peace in this rela- 
tion also. Thus we rigorously maintain the closest connexion of this 
whole passage ; that is to say, the following “in his flesh,” etc., now 
describes the action of the Ave more accurately, and interprets 
for us authentically the “ middle wall of partition,” which caused the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles. And such an interpretation was 
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necessary, because those words might have been misunderstood. 
For this breaking down the middle wall, etc., might seem, from its 
relation to the law, to stand in antagonism with the declarations 
of the Lord at Matth. v. 17, 18, where the abolition of the law is ex- 
pressly disavowed. Paul cannot intend to utter the antinomian error 
that Christ had abolished (xatapyjoac) the law in general, both in its 
moral and ceremonial parts, in every relation ; but only that the law 
had obtained through Christ a totally different position, and so far 
was made inoperative in a certain relation. This relation, which 
through Christ is changed in reference to the law, Paul designates 
by the phrase véuoc rév évroAdy, law of commandments, and the ad- 
dition év ddyyact, in ordinances. The word “commandment” (é?- 
toAn), denotes the expression of the law (véuoc) for the individual 
case ; thus the unity of the law comprises a multitude of évrodai. 
It cannot be supposed that the ceremonial ordinances alone are here 
so called ; the moral commandments of the vduoc are also to be taken 
as évroAai: but Paul names the law here “the law of command- 
ments,” in order to contrast it in the dividedness of its precepts 
with the oneness of the spirit (év évt mveduati, ver, 18), which reigns 
in the gospel. While the law says, do this, do that, do not this, do 
not that, the gospel has but the one commandment of love, and even 
that not in the form of a commandment, but as an influence of grace. 
Certainly this holds good also of the law of the Gentiles written in 
their hearts. This, too, declares itself in a multitude of separate 
exhortations and warnings ; but we need not mention that 6 vouoc 
TAY evtoddy, the law of commandments, cannot possibly be referred 
to this inner law also. If it were still doubtful, the év déyuaa, in 
ordinances, which follows would, at all events, make the reference to 
the universal moral law impossible. 

But certainly the interpretation of this expression again is very 
uncertain. True, the reference of déyyara to Christian doctrines, 
which, besides the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cicumenius, 
also Grotius, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer,* and others, defend, seems 
inadmissible, because déyua elsewhere occurs in the New Testament 
only in the sense of “imperial decree, edict,” as Luke ii. 1; Acts 
xvi. 7; in the Septuagint, Daniel ii, 15. Nor is the meaning 
“dogma, Christian doctrine,” found in the earliest: Fathers. We 
may suppose it was first formed when philosophers entered the 
Christian church, and transferred to Christ their own custom of 
calling the doctrines of the philosophers déyyara. Still, this is not 
decisive against such an acceptation of the word in this passage ; 
for, even if it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament in the 
meaning “dogma,” it might have it here and in Col. ii. 14, as it 
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was used of the doctrines of philosophical schools. But here this 
meaning neither suits the context, nor harmonizes in its sentiment 
with the doctrine elsewhere taught by the sacred writers. We no- 
where find it taught in the New Testament that Christ by his precepts 
made the law of no effect ; it is constantly said, by his death, by his 
blood. So also here év Th capxi abtod, in his own flesh, is to be con- 
nected with xarapyjoac, doing away, so as to express the means by 
which Christ works the abrogation of the law ; it denotes the offer- 
ing up of his flesh, and therefore = év r@ aipare abrov, in his blood 
(ver. 13), or dca Tod oravpoi, by his cross (ver. 16). But further, it 
is impossible to discover how év déyyacx could be so connected with 
katapyfoac, that it should mean “ He made the law of no effect 
through his doctrines.” Such a sentiment would certainly have re- 
quired év rotc déyyaowy attod. Therefore other interpreters, particu- 
larly Ambrose, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Wolf, Michaelis, Storr, and, 
among the later ones, Koppe, Flatt, Theile, Riickert join év ddy- 
pact with Tov vouoy Tév évtoAdy, which precedes. But Winer (Gr., 
p. 196, seq.) and Harless have correctly observed, in opposition to 
that view, that it would require the repetition of the article.” Were 
év déyuact meant to determine more exactly the vouoc, it must have 
been tov év déyuacr ; if to determine the évroddv it should have 
been tév év déyuact, Besides, we cannot thus well avoid tautology ; 
‘the law of the commandments in ordinances” says idem per idem. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but, with Harless (in favour of whose 
interpretation Winer, too, declares, ubi supra) to join, indeed, év 
déyuact with katapyjoac, but not to refer it to Christian precepts, 
but to the form of command {in which the law of the Old Testament 
appears ; and to consider that form as the part of the law abolished 
by Christ, so that the sense of the words is this: “ Christ has, by 
offering up his flesh, made the law, which declared itself in a multi- 
tude of precepts, inoperative in relation to the commanding form 
of its ordinances, and gained for man in lieu of it the one spirit of 
love.” 

Ver. 16.—To the above is further annexed the description of the 
design of the Lord in his abolishment of the separating hedge of the 
law, which divided mankind among themselves into Israel and non- 
Israel, into God’s people and not God’s people, into man and wife. 
(For, as under the New Testament Christ has a relation [to the 
church] as the man to the wife [see v. 23, seq.], 80 is, under the Old 
Testament, Israel as the man related to the heathen world as to the 


* Winer, in the 6th edition of his Grammar (§ 31, Anm.) unites év déyuaocy with év- 
roAéy, and regards them as forming one conception “commandments in (special) ordi- 
nances.” He thus withdraws his objection based on the absence of the article (Tov év 
déy.), and refers to § 20, 2, where he has accumulated many analogous examples of its 
omission.—[K. 
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wife.) But iva admits of no immediate connexion with the chief 
verb of the previous sentence, adtic ydp éorev % elpiyn hudr, for he 
himself is our peace, for in it Chnist’s essence is described, not his 
working ; the particle of intention connects itself with the parallel 
participles trovujoac, Avoac, xatapyjoac. The description of Christ as 
personally our peace, is again resumed in the rov elpijvny, for which 
rotjoac could not here stand ; for which reason also the elpnvoroujoac 
dtd Tob aiparoc Tob oravpod aro, Col. i. 20, stands parallel in thought, 
it is true, but not in language, with this passage. The two national 
masses, Jews and non-Jews, are, however, represented as greater in- 
dividuals ; thence rode d%o, rode duorépove. Indeed, those united 
through Christ, who in ver. 14 were represented ag fv — évdrne, are 
here called cic karvic dvOowmoc, one new man. As, therefore, the 
separate individuals in the nation coalesce into a higher personality, 
so do nations in the totality of the race, coalesce into one man ; of 
that isolating view of mankind which regards it as forming a sum 
of absolutely separate individualities, merely aggregated, placed be- 
‘side one another, and each standing and falling by itself—the Scrip- 
tures know nothing. Humanity is in Christ a living unity, filled and 
borne by one Spirit. (See at Gal. iii. 21,28.) However, the phrase 
Kricey év éavt@ elc, k. 7. 2., create in himself, etc., shews that Paul 
does not use “one new man” as a mere personification. According 
to the phrase xriobévteg év Xpiotd Inood, created in Christ Jesus, in 
ver. 10, here, too, the “in himself” is not to be referred to Christ’s 
death, as if — év rH oapki abtod, in his flesh, in ver. 15, but Paul 
represents in it Christ himself, as the true one universal man, the 
representative of the race, in whom the two separate halves have 
returned to a perfect unity. As Adam is the one old man, in whom 
and through whom all individuals of the race receive the old man, 
so is Christ the one new man, in whom and through whom all receive 
the new man, made after God in righteousness and holiness. (See 
at Rom. v. 12, seq.) Accordingly it is clear that the making both 
one, creating the two into one new man (ra duddrtepa bv rrovetv, the 
KTigely Tove dvo ei¢ Eva katvov dvOpwrov) is not merely external, a 
purely negative removal of the separating medium, but something 
truly spiritual ; the process of Christ’s life was the actual creation 
of this one new man. But now the question arises, how, after this, 
is the second half of the subordinate clause iva droxaradAdén, KT. Ass 
to be taken, without being merged in the former half? If we, with 
Harless, conceive the union which Christ effected between those 
under and those not under the theocracy, as an outward one only, 
there certainly appears here an advance, inasmuch as those at first 
outwardly united, are afterwards, by the cross, 7. e., by the death 
of the Son of God on the cross, also inwardly reconciled with 
God. But this hypothesis, that the union of Israel and non-Israel 
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is to be conceived as a merely outward one, can only be purchased 
at the expense of the idea in the preceding words. We must, there-- 
fore, look for another acceptation of the ta éroxataAAdéy, that he 
may reconcile, in relation to the preceding iva «rion, that he may 
create. First, it is decided that the words Tove du@orépove év évl 0W- 
pate scil, évrac are to be closely connected. The one body forms the 
antithesis to the former separateness in the dual state, and odya, 
body, denotes, as is usual in the language of Paul (Rom. X1l. 5, TOAAOL 
Ev oGud topev gv Xptord, 1 Cor. x. 17, xii. 18, cig 8 oGua eBarrioby- 
pev, Eph. iv. 12, 16, v.23; Col. i, 18, 24, ii. 19, i, 15), the church 
as Christ’s body, which he fills with his life. “Ev éi owpate in 
our passage, is parallel with é¢v ét mveduate in ver. 18 ; Jews and 
Gentiles are in spiritual unity in one body. (See at iv. 4.) As the 
individual is divided into body and spirit, so also does the united 
Christ of the church (1 Cor. xii. 12) bear in itself body and spirit. 
(In the same way, also, in Col. iii, 15 it is said, eeaAgjOnte ev évt 
oépatt-) To refer the words to the atoning death of Christ, as 
— tv TH capkt atrod, ver. 15, is in every respect inappropriate. In 
the first place, the da tod otavpod, through his cross, already ex- 
presses that idea; for to take those words as a subordinate deter- 
mination of év évt odpate in the sense, ‘ by means of the giving up 
of his one body, that is to say, through the cross,” is altogether op- 
posed to Paul’s usual style. It is self-evident that the giving up 
of the body took place through the death of the cross, and so Paul, 
in using oravpd¢ constantly supposes the body as what was put to 
death by the cross. But again, in this acceptation of év oapart, 
the addition of évé, one, is unsuitable. That Christ’s body was One 
has no relation whatever to the atonement ; while, on the contrary, 
the previous duality of the Jews and the Gentiles is very properly 
contrasted with the unity of both in the body of the church, where- 
by, too, the close juxtaposition of rove dudorépove év Evi cwpare is alone 
satisfactorily explained. Finally, it is but little likely that Paul 
should have expressed the same idea five times in vers. 15 and 16, 
and that the widely different phrases év ti capxt abtod, év éavt@, év 
évd ocpart, dud Tod oTavpod, and éy ait}, mean exactly the same thing. 
True, a similar accumulation is found in Col. i. 22 in the words év 
7 odpate tie cagKde abtod dia Tod Oavdrov, but brought together, 
however, on one point, not as a repetition of the same proposition 
in different places. | 

But now as to the question, already touched on, how éva dro-. 
KaToAAdéy is connected. with the preceding ‘va xrioy, we must not, as 
we have already remarked, in accordance with the correct explana- 
tion of the xrivey ev gated ele Eva nacvov dvOpwrov, in dtoKatadAdo- 
csv see anything specifically different from «rigev ; rather, the first 
half of the clause expressing intention would seem to be more ex~- 
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actly determined by the second. The sense might accordingly be 
paraphrased in the following way: “That he might in himself 
make the two into one new man, and at the same time also recon- 
cile (which the «rigecv necessarily involves) not the Jews merely, but 
both Jews and Gentiles, united in the one body of the church, to 
God through the cross, slaying the enmity between them through 
himself, (7. ¢., through the giving himself up unto death), 7. e., re- 
moving, annihilating it.’ (The double compound droxaradAdcoey 
is found, besides our passage, also Col. i. 20, 21. Elsewhere we 
always have katadAdoow, In profane authors the form strengthéned 
by dé, found here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, has the 
meaning “to reconcile again.” Paul uses it indifferently with cataa- 
Adoow,) 

Vers. 17, 18.—To the representation of the work of Christ itself 
is annexed in these verses the mention of the announcement of that 
work to man. The clause kai ¢idov ebnyyedicato, and came and 
preached peace, can by grammatical connexion only be joined with 
ver. 14, avtéc¢ yap éoriy, x. r. 2. ; but, as the intermediate ideas do not 
bear the nature of a parenthetical clause, 240év cannot be referred to 
Christ’s incarnation, and to his teaching before his death, because 
that death had been already previously mentioned as the means 
of abolishing the divided condition of mankind ; it is rather to be 
understood of Christ’s being come in his Spirit. (See John xiv. 18.) 
Before the completion of his work by his death, Christ was not our 
peace ; his teaching before his death was only a prophesying as to 
himself; the true publication of the gospel did not begin till the 
pouring out of the Spirit. Before the completion of his work, so 
little did the Lord view those under, and those not under the theoc- 
racy ag one, that he even said to his disciples, Matth. x. 5, 6, “ Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not,” and to the woman of Canaan, “I am not sent except 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matth. xv. 24). The fol- 
lowing dre dv’ abrob éyouev x. tT. 2. also necessarily supposes Christ’s 
work as already completed ; for 6’ abrot, through himself, means dua 
Tov aiuatoc avtov, through his own blood, and the access to the 
Father (mpocaywy7 mpd¢ tov tatépa), presupposes the adoption (i. 5), 
which is imparted only by the experience of salvation. The dudédrepoc 
_ éy évi rvevuare) both in one spirit, which answers to the duporepor ev évi 
owpuart above, ver. 16, shews, as does also what follows (ver. 19, seq.), 
that Paul still has the leading idea in his mind, namely, the difter- 
ence between Jews and non-Jews which had been abolished by Christ. 
(In ver. 17 B.D.F.G. read eipzjyqv repeated before tots éyyvc, a 
reading which Lachmann has justly received into the text.—Ver. 
18.—On mpocwywy4 see Rom. v. 2.—From the idea of paxpdv, far, 
rises naturally that of access, of being permitted to approach ; if 
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a special reference is required, the only admissible one is that bor- 
rowed from the Temple, which the Gentiles were not allowed to 
approach.—’Ev évt mvetpare is, of course, not “through one spirit, 
but united in one spirit,” thus forming a unity of spiritual life, in 
‘which the former distinctions are abolished. Comp. Gal. iii. 28.) 
Vers. 19, 20.—Paul next introduces the close of this chain of 
ideas, by representing, with a retrospect to the picture of the Gen- 
- tile world in ver. 12, this state of estrangement as now done away 
in the case of his readers; like the Christian Israelites, they too, 
- the Gentile Christians, are members of the commonwealth of Israel 
(roduteta Tod IopaHA), nay, stones in the building of the Temple, 
which the Church of Christ represents. (Ver. 19. On dpa see at 
Rom, vii. 25.—Whilst févoc and cvprodita tHv dyiwy correspond to 
each other, mdépovxor and olxetor tod Ocod are mutually contrasted. 
The two former words are sufficiently explained by ver. 12. The 
form ovprodirne is not found again in the New Testament ; the 
grammarians designate it as not Greek. [See Lobeck’s Phryni- 
chus, p. 172.] However, Josephus uses the word, Antiq. xix, 2, 2. 
But the second antithesis gives rise to a difficulty, because mdéporxor 
does not seem adapted to this connexion. It usually means a resident 
alien, z.e., one who is allowed to live in a city or land, but has no 
right of citizenship, thus allied to évoc, as indeed it occurs Acts vii. 
6,29; 1 Peter ii, 11, along with éévoc, But that meaning is not 
appropriate here as an antithesis to olxeio: Tov Geov. This phrase 
points to the image of a family of God (Gal. vi. 10) to which the 
idea of a Father naturally leads; in this family the Jews are 
conceived as the proper inmates, and the Gentiles as next neigh- 
bours, [or as Meier expresses himself, Beisassen,] who are, it is true, 
in the great house of God along with the Jews, but do not properly 
belong to the family.) The figure, which conceives all believers 
together as a temple, the corner-stone of which is Christ, whose 
foundations are the apostles and prophets, often occurs in the 
Scriptures. Hach individual is called a temple (1 Cor. vi. 19), and 
again all together also form a vad¢ Ge0b (1 Cor. iti. 16). ‘The figure 
is most completely carried out in 1 Peter 11. 4, seq. There Christ 
is called AlOoc Cav, ind dvOpdrwy psv drodedoxiuaopévoc, Tapa dé Oe@ 
Lndentoc, svtipoc, a living stone, rejected indeed by men, etc. The 
individual believers, who are built upon Christ (é7ouxodopetobar, see 
1 Cor. iii, 10), also bear the name of living stones (AiOoe Cértec), 
and the whole building of the Temple is designated a spiritual 
house (olkog mvevuarixde). The basis of this figurative representa- 
tion is formed by the typical conception of the stone Temple in 
Jerusalem, which was not arbitrarily built on its exact plan, but 
after patterns from a higher world (Hxod. xxv. 8, 9). The only 
difficulty in our passage is caused by the remark that the apostles 
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and the prophets form the foundation (@euédvoc) which again is to 
be conceived as reposing upon Christ, as the proper foundation and 
corner-stone, or in other passages, particularly, Rev. xxi. 14, the 
twelve apostles alone form the dédexa Oeuediove of the church. 
The first question, is here whether the reference is to the prophets 
of the Old, or to those of the New Testament ? Everything 
argues the latter. Not merely the circumstance that the pro- 
phets are named after the apostles, but also the absence of the 
article, which makes apostles and prophets appear most intimately 
united, and the nature of the case ; the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot well be called foundations of the Temple, which grows 
out of Christ (ver. 21). But how can the prophets of the New Tes- 
tament be set on a par with the apostles in relation to the founda- 
tion of the church ? Inasmuch as the Holy Ghost, which fills them 
both, is the real element which lays that foundation ; whilst Christ 
is called the corner-stone in his person, the apostles and prophets 
are called, not in relation to their persons, but in regard to their 
doctrine and the Holy Ghost, which accompanied it, taken together, 
the foundation. It is otherwise in Revelation ; the stress there laid 
on the number 12 is connected with the whole description of the new 
Jerusalem in that passage, and can therefore exercise no influence 
over our passage ; otherwise neither could Paul, as not being com- 
prised in the number 12, be reckoned among the founders of the 
church. (Ver. 20 dxpoywmaioc is found again in 1 Peter ii. 6. It 
stands for the Hebrew mia jax or mp Nn, Kepad7 ywviac, Is. xxviii. 
16; Ps. cxvii. 22; Matth. xxi. 42.) 7 

Vers. 21, 22.—As the building of the church rests on Christ as 
the corner-stone, so it also increases continually in him, 7. e., in the 
fellowship of all the members of the church with Christ, in their 
introduction into him. Both verses express substantially the same 
idea ; for the second év 6 must not be connected with vadc, but with 
Kvptoc, and is consequently parallel with the first ¢v 6. But ver. 22 
again in the kai tyeic, ye also, renders expressly prominent the refer- 
ence to the Gentile Christians as integral parts of the structure of 
the church. But the concluding words of ver. 24, ei¢ katrouxnriprov tod 
Geod év mvevuatt, for a habitation of God in the Spirit, define more 
accurately the idea of the vad¢ dyzoc év kvpiw, holy temple inthe Lord. 
Indeed this addition év xvpiw is produced by the image which Paul 
made use of in ver. 20; as it has the force of designating the vadc 
dytoc as a spiritual community, év kvpiw has nothing at all pleonastic, 
though év @ preceded : for this év 6 only defines the participle ovvap- 
Hodoyoupérn, But the xatovntjpiov tod Cod ev mvetjuate describes 
still more expressly the nature of this spiritual community, which 
is built up in Christ of Gentiles and Jews. The church is in it de- 
scribed as the lodging, in which God himself takes up his abode (see 
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2 Cor. vi. 16, seq.), and that too permanently, inasmuch as it is of 
a spiritual nature in opposition to the earthly habitation (katosKqr7- 
piov yhivov), from which the whole simile is borrowed. (Ver. 21. 
The 7 and néoa is wanting in B.D.E.G., it is, therefore, no doubt to 
be erased. But doa olxodou#; must not be rendered ‘ every build- 
ing,” since mention is made here of the one Temple only, but “the 
whole building.” In later Greek 7é¢ often has the meaning totus 
even without the article. [See generally on the use of még Winer’s 
Gr. § 18, 4, and Harless on this passage.|—Zvvappodoyeiy is found 
again only at iv. 16. It = ovpuPiBiicev, and refers to the firmness of 
the building, in which the various personages and opinions [iv. 16] 
are put together. The form adéw, instead of the usual adédvw, is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament but Col. ii, 19.—Ver. 22. 
On account of év 6, which precedes, év mvevuate cannot be con- 
nected with ovvorxodouetobe, but only with the collective idea katouxn- 
thptov tov Oecd, Harless chooses to take év mvedyare “in the Holy 
Ghost ;” but against this are : 1, the preceding év , 2. ¢., év Kup ; 
2, the tod Ocod. Paul certainly says yapa, dydrn év mrveduart, but he 
does not, and cannot, say: Oed¢ év mvevuatt, because the Spirit itself 
is God. ’Ev rvevpatt forms here the antithesis with év capxi, with a 
reference to the vad¢ yepotroinroc. ) | 
Chap. iii. 1—To this description of the glory of the church Paul 
meant now to add only a prayer, in which he beseeches God to real- 
ize in his readers all that belongs to the idea of the church, in order 
with it to close entirely this general part of his epistle ; but he 
allows himself by the liveliness of his feélings to be once more 
led into a discussion, so that he does not till ver. 14 resume 
the discourse begun in ver. 1, There has been indeed no want of 
attempts to avoid the assumption of an anacoluthon in ver. 1, by 
proposing to make ver. 1 an independent proposition, and supply 
the verb which is wanting. Some MSS,, particularly, D.E., supply 
mpeoZevw, which may be supposed to have come into the text from 
vi. 20, others xexavynua, perhaps after Phil. ii, 16. Most interpre- 
ters, who are against the anacoluthon, content themselves with sup- 
plying civé. But, to say nothing of the difficulty caused by the 
rovrov ydéptv on this assumption, the article must then necessarily 
have been wanting before déoutoc. But, if we suppose a digression 
in ver. 2, Paul cannot possibly resume the discourse in ver. 8, or ver. 
13, or even iv. 1, as many have thought, but only, as all the better 
later interpreters assume, in ver. 14, where the tovrov ydpiy ex- 
pressly marks the resumption of the discourse. Thus the thanks- 
giving prayer in ver. 14, seq., is brought into connexion with the 
description of the church in ii. 19, seq., in the glory of which the 
- Gentiles also have a share, and the rovrov ydprv appears, therefore, 
in well-founded connexion. But Paul makes mention of his bonds 
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here in order, we may suppose, to allow the glory just described to 
appear in stronger contrast with the then existing state of the church, 
and especially to make the Gentiles observe, by what sacrifices on 
his part their entrance into the church had been purchased. Con- 
sidered in itself, we might here take inép iudy tév eOvdv “for 
your sake, 7. e., because I have preached to the Gentiles.” But if 
we compare verse 18, and especially the decisive parallel passage 
Col. i. 24, it results that here too the words are to be taken, “ for 
your benefit :” in what sense this is more particularly to be under- 
stood will be found determined at Col. i. 24 more in detail. (We 
find ativ. 1 6 déousoc év kvpiw for 6 déopt0g Tob Xpiorod "Inood. The 
genitive here is to be taken as a designation of the active cause, 
‘¢ whom Christ and his cause have made a prisoner, and that too 
unto salvation for you, the Gentiles, 7. e., for the whole body of Gen- 
tiles,” as in Philem., verse 13, deopot tot ebayyediov, bonds of the 
gospel, denote bonds, which the gospel has brought.) ~*~ 

Vers. 2, 83.—The expression which follows, and with which the 
digression extending to verse 13 begins, shews the uncertainty of 
Paul as to whether all his readers were acquainted with him person- 
ally. This explains the naming his name in verse 1, and the picture 
of his then existing state, and this very uncertainty was also the oc- 
casion for Paul in what follows again to expatiate on his position 
with regard to the gospel and his mode of apprehending it, with 
reference to the main point of the calling of the Gentiles for the 
kingdom of God, before resuming at ver. 14 the main thread of his 
discourse. Paul does not name his apostolical office in general, as 
that in regard to his readers’ knowledge of which he shews himself 
uncertain, but the dispensation of the grace of God, that to him was 
made known the mystery of the redemption by immediate revelation 
and with special reference to the Gentiles. The subordinate clause 
bru kata droxdAvyuy, x. 7. A., defines, that is to say, the idea of the 
chief clause elye qKovoaTe Tijyv oixovouiay Tic ydptToc T. O., Kk. T. A., Maore 
accurately. (Ver. 2. See on elye and its relation to eimep the remarks 
in the Comm. on Rom. viii. 9; 2 Cor. v.3; Gal. 1.4. Elye here 
contains the idea of pre-supposition in itself: “ that is to say, if you, 
as I may suppose, have heard.”—On olxovouia, see at i.10. It can- 
not here, as at 1 Cor.ix.17; Col. 1. 25, mean “the apostolical 
office,” as people have been misled by the latter parallel passage to 
assume also here; on the contrary, the reference to the office here 
is couched in the ydgu¢ tov Oeod, as the addition tij¢ dobeionc joe ei¢ 
dpa¢ shews, while Col. i. 25 relates to oixovopia, ‘The olxovouia here 
denotes only the way in which the office came to Paul, viz., xara 
drondéaAvyv, In ver. 7 kata tiv dwpedy tic ydpitos, Kk, T. A., stands 
together in the same way, and in verse 8 Paul himself explains 
the grace, of his apostolical call to preach to the Gentiles.—Ei¢ tude 
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marks again the special reference to the Gentiles for whom Paul 
was especially called. (Ver. 3. The droxadvyuc relates, of course, to 
the occurrence at Damascus, Acts ix.—Instead of the reading of the 
teat. rec. éyvépice, which was doubtless put in the text only on ac- 
count of éyvwpic6m which follows in verse 5, we must read éyvo- 
pic6) on the authority of A.B.C.D.F.G., and with all the better 
critics and interpreters.) , 

Ver. 4.—In a subordinate clause, which, however, need not be, 
with Griesbach, exactly put in brackets, Paul appeals, with respect 
to the mystery of Christ, which is imparted to him by revelation, to 
his own earlier communications to them, from which they might un- 
derstand his knowledge in the mystery of Christ. This idea exhibits 
the striking feature that Paul seems by it to set up his readers as 
‘judges over him ; they are to judge of his knowledge in the gospel 
from his communications to them ; it should seem that they, on the 
contrary, would first be obliged to learn of him what the mystery of 
Christ is. But Paul conceives them to himself as endowed with the 
Holy Ghost, and through him the gift of the dsdxprowe TWvevpdtwr, 
discerning of sptrits, and thus the idea is merely this : “ the Spirit 
in you will testify to you that my representation of the gospel is the 
true one.” But Paul would certainly not have made that remark, 
had not there been persons, who denied him the true understanding 
in the mystery of Christ (odveote év TH pvotnoim Tod Xpiorod), and of 
whom it was supposed that they would sooner or later also appear 
against him in the churches to whom this epistle is addressed. (On 
kabec see i. 4.—The reference of mpoéypaya to an earlier epistle is 
quite inadmissible ; the expression is only to be referred to the pre- 
vious declarations of Paul in this very epistle. Paul scarcely has in 
mind any particular passage ; he has the epistle up to that point be- 
fore his eyes, which already sufficed to make his readers conscious 
of the apostolical spirit which animated him.—IIpo¢ 6 “ according to 
which, in consequence of which.” The dvay:waoxovrec places wholly 
out of the question any vivd voce expositions whatever ; it is to be 
referred immediately to the public reading of the epistle in the con- 
gregations.—The ovveoce is here the gnosis in its more defined, as it 
were, scientific form. See the remarks on i. 8.) 

Ver. 5.—Paul does not mean in the words which follow to ex- 
plain why he calls this decree of God a pvorijpioy, mystery, as 1s 
Meyer’s opinion, but to place the apostolical form of revelation as 
the higher one in comparison with all previous ones, The decree of 
God in Christ is called a pvorzjpcov only inasmuch as it cannot be 
known from human power, but only by means of Divine revelation. 
Stress must, therefore, be laid on the w¢ viv dmekadvoOn, as it 18 
now revealed, to which an oby ot Two¢ éyvwpiobn, as an antithesis, 18 
to be understood. (The 6 is connected with the pvorjpoy immedi- 
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ately preceding, not with that in verse 3, which would be requisite 
if a parenthesis were supposed. ‘“‘ Sons of men” is a general desig- 
nation of men as such; Paul doubtless thought especially of the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, but he seems designedly to conceive 
the idea in quite a general way ; “the mystery has not been made 
known to men in general, wherever they may have been and when- 
ever they may have lived, as it is now revealed to the prophets.” 
Teved denotes here age, generation. The év is rejected by the MSS. 
with an overwhelming majority. The dative is usual in definite 
statements of time. See Winer’s Gr. § 31, 9—On the juxtaposition 
of dréoroAot Kat mpodirae see at ii. 20. The adrod here added, which 
refers to God, is certainly genuine, since the omission of it is easily 
explained by ii. 20. But it is undoubtedly singular, that Paul here 
calls the apostles, and consequently himself along with them, ‘‘ holy 
apostles.” De Wette indeed goes too far in finding in this a mark of 
the non-apostolical origin of the epistle ; but still the expression is 
unusual. I explain it to myself by the fact that Paul here conceives 
the apostles and prophets as a collective body [see iv. 11], and 
gives them as such, therefore, in their official character, the predi- 
cate dysoc, just as he calls the faithful, considered as a body, dycoz, 
or 7yycaouévor, but never an individual. The connexion of dyiove with 
év mvetpatt, which Meier proposes, is utterly to be rejected ; év mvev- 
ware is undoubtedly to be taken as more exactly determining drrexa- 
A667.) 

Ver. 6.—That now in which Paul finds the progress in the 
revelation of the mystery of Christ, as it was imparted to the apos- 
tles and prophets, is again the calling of the Gentiles along with 
the Jews through the gospel. But this certainly seems to have 
been already clearly taught in the Old Testament also (see Isaiah 
lv. 5, 1x. 3, seq., 10, seq. ; Jerem. iii. 16, seq.), and thus everything 
specific in the revelation in the New Testament to be lost! But in 
the Old Testament just that point, which was the decisive one in 
regard to the question as to the relation of the Gentiles to the 
Church, and which Paul had to defend against the Jewish Christ- 
ians, was not discussed ; the Gentiles were, it 1s true, represented 
in the Old Testament as called to the kingdom of the Messiah, but 
without any clear information on the point that they would enter 
it immediately, not through the medium of circumcision and of the 
ceremonial law. The universal character of Christianity was first 
completed by enlightenment on that decisive point. The apostles 
officially recognized that great truth under the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost (Acts xv.) ; but Paul was called more than the rest to 
translate it into life, and to defend it against all gainsayers. (The 
infinitive elvas connects itself with what precedes as denoting not 
purpose, but only the explanation, “ that is to say that the Gentiles 
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are to be, etc.”—We have already had ovyxAnpovépos, 1. 14% Ytoow~ 
uug we Way suppose was invented by Paul himself; it is found in 
ecclesiastical writers alone, who borrowed the word probably from 
-Paul’s epistles. vupéroyos is found also in Vv. 7.—There is no cli- 
max in the words; rather the former expression seems only more 
accurately defined by the two later ones; but, the repetition of 
ovv seems meant to put the leading idea in a clear light—Lachmann 
has stricken out the aitod before év 7 XpiorS on the authority of 
A.B.C.D. We scarcely see, however, who would have added it if it 
were originally wanting in the text, whilst we can understand how 
it might easily have been omitted by copyists.) 

Vers. 7, 8.—The apostle represents himself, then, as a servant of 
this gospel, according to the grace bestowed on him to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles, but designates himself in his humility, not- 
withstanding the grandeur of his call, as the least of all the saints, 
(thus not merely of the holy apostles but of all saints,) with refer- 
ence to his former persecution of the church of the Lord before his 
conversion. (Ver. 7. Compare Col. i, 23, 20 as a parallel passage. — 
On dwped tio xdertog see at ver 2. Ver. 8 explains more in detail 
what the yépic consists in, viz., in the authority to preach the gospel 
among the Gentiles.—Tij¢ dobeionc is, after Griesbach and Lachmann, 
to be justly preferred to the reading of the text. rec. Thy dobeicav, as 
the ydpic, not the dweed, denotes the office. —On the combination év- 
épyevay tic dvvdpews, see i. 19. The mention of the power of God. is 
founded on the circumstance that Paul sees in his change of heart 
from a foe to a friend of Christ an act of omnipotence. So rightly 
Calvin, on this passage : domini est homines nihili extollere ; heec 
est potentize ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid efficere.— 
Ver. 8. The designation of himself by Paul as ELayloTorEpog TAVTWY 
dylwy, least of all saints, is no false modesty. He was well aware 
on the other hand [1 Cor. xv. 9, 10] that he had laboured more than 
they all ; but that he ascribed to the grace of God alone ; himself 
he knew only in his wretchedness.—On the comparative form of the 
superlative, see Winer’s Gr. § 11. 2, and Wetstein, ad h, 1—’Avesi- 
yviaoros is found again at Rom. x1. 33.—On 70 mAodvtoe see at il. 7.). 

Ver. 9.—But Paul’s task as the preacher of the gospel is further 
also to enlighten all men as to the institution of the mystery of re- 
demption which was hidden in God from eternity and revealed in 
Christ. The kat dwrica ndvrac, and to enlighten all, cannot as 
Meier explains, serve merely to determine more closely the év rot¢ 
LOveowv ebayyedioacba, publish the gospel among the Gentiles, which 
precedes, but is a fresh idea, Primarily, indeed, Paul has the task 
of preaching among the Gentiles, but then also that of enlightening 
all men on the mystery of Christ, as in fact also, according to the 

* It is not there. It is found Rom. viii. 17.—[K. | 
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testimony of the Acts, he always offered the gospel to the Jews 
first. Of course, however, the dwtica: mévtac is to be understood not 
of the actual result, but of the tendency of the office, so that what 
Paul himself could not execute remained for his successors to do. 
Further, there is no occasion here to maintain in olxovoyuia Tov wvornpiov 
a reference to the calling of the Gentiles to the kingdom of God, to 
which idea doubtless the reading xocywvia owes its origin. In vers. 
18, 19, Paul himself explains the expression tic 7 oixovoyia. It 
denotes merely the riches of Divine grace which are revealed in 
the institution of redemption through Christ. This mystery, how- 
ever, is designated as hidden in God from eternity in order to con- 
trast the present in the viv, as the time of the revelation, with the 
past. But the object of the addition, 76 td mdvta krioarti, who cre- 
ated all things, is the most ditticult thing to explain in this passage. 
For that the reading dia "Ijood Xevorod, which is wanting in all the 
better MSS., is not genuine, may be considered as decidedly certain 
as the interpretation of the words of the physical, not of the spiritual 
creation of the new birth, in conformity with the striking remarks of 
Harless ad‘h. 1. Usteri and Meier have again recommended the 
latter acceptation of the words in addition to Calvin, Calixtus, and 
others. But both the aorist of the participle and the ta mdvra, all 
things, require the reference of the words to the creation generally. 
But for what purpose does Paul here exalt the creative energy of 
God ? In order, we may suppose, to make it observed that the in- 
stitution of the redemption in Christ himself is a creative act of God, 
and could emanate from him only who has made all things; the 
Creator alone could also be the Redeemer. (On ¢wrifev see at 1. 
18. A.B.C.D.E.F.G. and other important critical authorities read 
olxovouia, so that there can be no question whatever as to the decis- 
ion for it and against Kkorvwria.—In addition to dr tév aidvev = 
pdtv, Gen. vi. 4, E.G. read also kat dé tév yevedv. But this addi- 
tion is quite incongruous, for it points to the historical development 
of humanity ; while Paul intends, as the év ré Ged shews, to speak 
of absolute eternity, of the decree of redemption as God conceived 
it in his eternal being, which in the following verse is called mpé0ecu¢ 
TOV aiDVvar, 

Ver. 10.—The following idea is clear, it is true, when taken lit- 
erally, but it contains a difficulty, partly in itself, partly in the con- 
nexion of the passage. ‘The infinite wisdom of God,” says Paul 
(“‘ which reveals itself in the gospel—the mystery of redemption), is 
through the church (as the theatre of his working) made known to 
the angels in heaven.” According to this Paul supposes the angels 
capable of an increase of their knowledge. We have no reason to 
refer this exclusively to good or exclusively to bad angels. Paul 
speaks altogether generally. All higher beings receive by means of 
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the church a deeper insight into God’s wisdom. We found in the 
gospels that sympathy with events in the church is attributed to the 
angels; particularly, joy at the penitence of sinners (Luke xv. 10). 
Paul says further, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, “ we are 
become a spectacle to the angels” (iv. 9) ; but here only is an increase 
of their insight into God’s wisdom through the church and the 
events in her spoken of. A concordant declaration is found in | Pet. 
i. 12 in the words, ei¢ & émOvuodorv dyyedor mapakvpat, onto which the 
angels desire, etc. The idea is difficult to conceive, since, aS we 
cannot imagine in the angels any propagation, so neither can we 
imagine any development, nor, therefore, in general, any history. 
The earth, with man, the bearer of her consciousness, appears, ac- 
cording to this idea of the apostle, again as the centre of God’s work- 
ings, as the Golgotha of the universe. The universe takes part in 
the occurrences on her, not merely in the contemplation of them, 
but also in their actual reaction. The increase of knowledge in 
the angels is to be conceived as at the same timea change of their 
position ; all that is in heaven and on earth is reconciled through 
Christ. (Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20.) The particular thing, however, 
which is now first (viv), 4. e., after the revelation of the hidden de- 
cree of God, made known to them, as the manifold wisdom of God 
(roAvrrotkiAoc copia tod Ocot), is the wonderful way of God in the par- 
don of the sinner, through the adjustment in him of the antagonism 
between justice and grace. But how comes Paul upon this idea 
here in this connexion ? He wishes to contrast with his personal 
nothingness the grandeur of his call, and therefore pursues the 
theme of his ministry through all its stages. ‘‘ First of all,” says 
he, “he has to preach among the Gentiles, then to enlighten all 
men as to the mystery, and both in order to make known, even to 
the angels in heaven, the infinite wisdom of God.” (Ndv is want- 
ing in F.G., but it certainly is necessary to the context ; it forms the 
antithesis to the concealment from eternity of the Divine decree. 
On éy tote érovpaviosc, see at i, 3, 20.—IloAvmoixeAog is, it may be sup- 
posed, coined by Paul himself; it is not found again in Greek. It 
means properly multiformis, manifold, many-formed ; as a predicate 
of God’s wisdom it denotes the various forms in which it manifests 
itself.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—In conclusion, Paul refers the wisdom of God, 
which is now made manifest to the angels, to the eternal decree of 
redemption (see on i. 5, 10), which he conceived in Christ, in whom 
through faith Christians have joy and access to God. (In verse 11 
mpddecte THY aldvwy is “ the purpose determined on in eternity,” as 
Jude ver. 6, xpiow weydAne quépac, “judgment that will take place on 
the great day.” Further the éroinoev év Xqiot, wrought im Christ, 
is necessarily to be referred to the historical realization of God’s de- 
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cree through Christ’s suffering and death, not to the inner act of 
the Divine will. First, the aorist leads to that interpretation, 
secondly, the form of the name; Christ Jesus designates, always 
and without exception, the Word become flesh.—Afterwards ver. 12 
gives the consequence of the decree being carried out ; mappnota de- 
notes the state of faith in its relation to the world, and meocaywy7 in 
its relation to God [see ii, 18].—The accumulation of substantives 
has given occasion to various readings. E.G. read tiv npocaywyiy 
cic THY Tappnotay, D, reads év Th AevOepwOijvae for év TH reroLOjoe, But 
the common text deserves the preference on the testimony of all 
critical authorities. Ietoi@nouc (see 2 Cor. i. 15, iii. 4, viii. 23, x. 2) 
is certainly closely related to rappycia, It here defines the mpocaywy7 
more accurately as a coming near unto God, which proceeds in a 
trustful tone of mind. On the other hand, ova rij¢ tiotewe aitod de- 
notes the means by which both rafpyota and tpocaywyh are alone 
possible. ‘The genitive avtob relates to Christ ; see on this construc- 
tion in lieu of ei¢ aitév the Comm. on Rom, iii. 26.) 

Ver. 13.—The idea which follows at length concludes ths long 
digression from verse 2 ; we may add that it is stated so generally 
that many interpretations of it are possible, and have been proposed. 
Gedy or dudc may be supplied at aitodwat, and again éué or dyadic at 
éxxaxetv. With Harless I prefer supplying aitodwas Gedy ut) exnaxetv 
éué, I ask of God that I may not faint, because thus only év receives 
its proper meaning, and 0:6 too by this interpretation is best con- 
nected with the main idea which precedes, Paul had spoken in 
what precedes of his great mission, and with this is fitly connected, 
‘for the reason that so great a charge has been entrusted to me I 
beseech God that I may not faint in my tribulation for you.” But 
the i7ép joy I connect, on account of the analogy of iii. 1 and Col. 
i, 24 (on which see more particulars), with OAipeot pov, not with 
aitobua. The last words of the verse, 7tu¢ éori déga tudv, again admit 
a double reference also ; the #ric, attracted by the following dééa, 
can be jomed to OAipec, or to 7 éxxaxetv, I prefer the latter, be- 
cause it could be asserted only in a forced way that Paul’s sufferings 
were a glory of the Gentile Christians. On the other hand, the 
thought “my indefatigable endurance of all dangers, the approving 
of my faith in tribulations, that is your glory,” is entirely pertinent. 

Vers. 14, 15.—Here now Paul resumes with todrov ydpuv, on this 
account, the course of ideas from ver. 1, and utters the prayer for his 
readers, which should come in immediately after 11,22. The bend- 
ing of the knees is mentioned Acts xx. 36 as a symbol of devotion 
and humiliation before God. But the designation of the Father by 
the addition 2& ob, x. r. A. is peculiar here ; for the words tod kvpiov 
hav *Inoot Xptorod here are decidedly not genuine, according to A. 
B.C., and Lachmann has justly erased them. The clause 2& od, x. 7. 2. 
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is therefore immediately connected with marépa, by which the refer- 
ence to Christ is excluded ; rather God, in the most general sense, 
as Father, ¢. ¢., as Creator of all beings, is designated. Accord- 
ing to the special reference of the prayer to the Gentile Christians 
(ver. 1), the clause declares expressly that God is the Father of the 
Gentiles also, not of the Jews alone. The meaning of the clause 
2 ob x. t. 2. is entirely determined by that of the word razpid, for 
the formula évoudZecOae éx tevd¢ cannot be translated otherwise than : 
“to be named from something,” and not as = «iva: “ to be,” or even 
‘to be made.” Ilatped is found again in the New Testament only 
at Luke ii. 4, Acts iii. 25, in the sense of $vd7j, “ family, the whole 
of those who are descended from one tarp.” But the language, 
“every family in heaven and on earth,” involves an incongruity. 
The reference to heaven can apply only to the world of angels, of 
which no $vAj can be predicated, because no propagation takes 
place in it. Grotius, Wetstein, and Holzhausen, thought they 
could solve the difficulty from the Rabbinical idea, which repre- 
sents the Jews as the earthly, the angels as the heavenly, family 
of God. (See Buxtorf. lexic. talm. p. 1753. The Rabbis had re- 
ceived the word x:ba> also.) But in this epistle Paul is precisely 
occupied with proving that Jews and Gentiles are equals : it is there- 
fore utterly improbable that he would here have reference to that 
sectional representation. Besides, the article must then have been 
necessarily repeated before év odpavoic and. én tij¢ yi7i¢. Equally in- 
admissible is another interpretation which takes targvd in the sense 
of “paternity,” maredryc. For although this seems to afford a 
good sense, still it is not demonstrable that tatpd is ever so used. 
Again, the idea of “ paternity in heaven” is unsuitable, because in 
the world of spirits no development takes place. The passage 
seems to become plain, only as we take mdoa here as at ii. 21, in 
the sense of “entire,” although the article is wanting. Paul con- 
ceives in his mind all the beings of the creation in its two halves, 
the spiritual and the material world, as one posterity, as one family 
of God (compare ii. 19, olxeior tod Cov), and this entire family has 
:43 name of children from God. In sense, therefore, Luther’s version, 
“all that are called children in heaven and on earth,” is entirely 
correct, 

Ver. 16.—The first thing which the apostle now begs of God for 
his readers is that he, according to the riches of his glory (which in- 
cludes particularly along with it his almighty power), may strengthen. 
them as to the inner man, The “ being strengthened” (xparaw67- 
vat) which is further enforced by the adverbial duvdyer, refers pri-~ 
marily to the will ; and the strengthening of the will through God’s. 
Spirit alludes to the conflict which awaits all Christians. The e¢ 
rev tow dvOpwrov, in the inward man, determines, finally, with more 
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exactness the direction of the working of the Spirit; the Divine 
Spirit operating in the believer refers primarily not to the body, the 
éw dvOpwroc, but to the human spirit, or this considered as a faculty, 
to the voice, mind, as the éow dvOpwroc. Mention of this antithesis 
was already made at Rom, vi. 22,23. The inner man is not = 
KaLvoc avOowTo¢, new man; even the unregenerate man, living under 
the law, has the éow dvOpwnoe, the votvc. But without the. opera- 
tion of Divine grace through the Holy Ghost it remains in that pa- 
taorne (iv. 17), which makes it incapable of conquering ; it is only 
through strength from above that the vodc becomes a conqueror. 
(See on Rom. vii. 25.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—The meaning of KaToKijoa tiv Xotorov Oia Tie 
trioTewe év Tai¢ reapdtarg tudv, that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith, cannot in itself be doubtful after what has been ob- 
served at 11.22. It denotes the indwelling of Christ, the Xpord¢ 
ev nutv (Col. i. 27), which realizes itself in the new birth through 
the working of the Holy Ghost on the one side, and of the recep- 
tivity of man (of the rbot) on the other. (Compare the remarks 
on John xiv. 23, Gal. ii. 20.) But how does the idea here stand 
related to what precedes and what follows? Paul cannot en- 
treat God that he would grant that Christ may dwell in them ; 
for surely Christ already dwelt in the hearts of the readers (ii. 29) 
inasmuch as they are treated by the apostle as regenerate. Cer- 
tainly the regenerate man may by degrees be more and more 
strengthened in the work of sanctification by the inner man ; but 
regeneration itself, and the dwelling of Christ in the heart connected 
with regeneration, are incapable of increase ; they merely are, or 
they are not. The difficulty can be removed only by connecting ‘the 
following words : év dydry éppiGopévor kat Tebeuedrapévor, being rooted 
and pone om love, immediately with the xarouxijoa x. t. A—True, 
considering the passage from a purely grammatical point of view, 
the connection of the clause év dydry x, tT. A. seems to require a 
Metathesis of the éva; but intrinsic difficulties produced by this 
isolation of the earolendul TOV Xolotov dia Tio ThotEws év Talc Kapdiate 
tpov, totally forbid that supposition. The Anacoluthon, which is 
accordingly to be supposed here (just as in Col. ii. 2), is excel- 
lently justified by Harless remarking (p. 318), “ the change of con- 
struction (in the nominative of the participles) was the more 
natural here, that the predicate applicable equally to xapdiac and 
to wey, could therefore be less properly joined exclusively with 
one of the two; and moreover the determining predicative clause, 
as an essential feature in the sentence, could not be subordinate 
to the preceding, but must stand independently.” In this mode 
of taking it that great difficulty entirely vanishes, Paul prays 
for the indwelling of Christ not as something else after the being 
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strengthened in the inner man ; this rather appears as a subordi- 
nate characterizing of the being strengthened, in the sense, that a 
dwelling of Christ in a mind not as yet established is distinguished 
from a dwelling in the established one. ‘That therefore Christ 
may by faith dwell in you, as in those who are established in love.” 
The new birth is therefore presupposed in them ; but Paul beseeches 
God that they may grow in sanctification, that they may be firm 
also in their regeneration, and not relapse into their old ways. The 
teleuedropévor, grounded, points back to the above figure of the tem- 
ple (ii. 20, seq.) ; on the other hand, éppsswpévor, rooted, is to be ex- 
plained by the figure which compares the faithful with plants. 
(Comp. Ps. i. 8, Matth. xv. 13.) But love here cannot be God’s or 
Christ’s love towards believers, but conversely the love of believers 
towards them, which is the expression of the will strengthened by 
the Holy Ghost, who makes it capable of manifesting faith in keep- 
ing the law, 7. e, in love. However, that the article is wanting 
when properties are conceived as subjective possessions—which Har- 
less asserts—I am as little persuaded as is Winer (Gr. p. 118). 
Vers, 18, 19.—From this grounding in love next proceeds an in- 
creased insight into the essence of the gospel, which insight is here 
taken telologically as the aim. As the object of the spiritual appre- 
hension (see, on kataraBéoOa, Acts iv. 18, x. 34, xxv. 25) we must 
understand neither the dydvn preceding, nor the one following, 
but that mystery hidden from eternity (verses 9, 10), which to the 
angels themselves is first made known through the works of God in 
the church. The natural powers of man do not suffice for this ap- 
prehension ; he is first made capable of it by the power of grace ; 
therefore it is said tva ééoyvonte natadaBécOa, that ye may be able, 
etc. But this apprehension is not restricted to this or that esoteric 
circle, as Meier thinks, who understands the saints (dyeor) of the 
apostles and prophets alone; it is rather to be referred to all 
believers. The four dimensions, borrowed from the relations of 
space, are not, in connexion with xatadaBéobat, to be understood 
as denoting distinct, conceptional knowledge any more than the 
yvévae which follows (for such cannot possibly be the possession 
of all believers in common), but of that comprehensive knowledge 
of essentials which by implication knows everything, and which 
John describes as the anointing of the Spirit which teaches every- 
thing. (See on 1 John ii. 27.) As the second point, is then 
named the dydérn tod Xptotot, which is the root of the mystery itself, 
the length, breadth, depth, and height of which is to be compre- 
hended. But the combination : yrdvar tiv brepBaddovoay TIC yvo- 
cewe dydrny, “to know the love, which passeth knowledge,” forms an 
Oxymoron. The incomprehensible cannot be comprehended. To 
this cannot be answered, that the knowledge to which love is to lead 
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is the new one wrought by the Spirit, the other, which love surpasses, . 
that of the natural man ; for the love of Christ surpasses even the 
knowledge of the regenerate man. But the true knowledge of Di- 
vine things and also of the love of Christ, is just this, to recognize 
that it is the infinite which to an ever increasing knowledge must 
ever present fresh aspects of knowledge. At jirst Luther correctly 
rendered this passage, “and know that the love of Christ surpasses 
all knowledge.” But afterwards he allowed himself to be led into 
. the error of understanding the love of Christ of the love of men 
towards Christ, and translated : “‘ and to know that to love Christ 
is better than all knowledge.” (‘EZ:oy'w does not differ in meaning 
from the simple verb ; it is found in the New Testament only here. 
On ri see at i. 18—On trepBdAdev, see i. 19, ii. 7.) 

But the last words of ver. 19, iva rAnpwOfte cic nav 1d TANpwua 
tod Ge0b, that ye may be filled, etc. are still difficult. However, if 
we compare i, 23, it cannot be doubtful that 7A7jpwyua r. 0. is here 
_ too the Divine Being, as comprising the fulness of life and of power. 
The referring tAjpeua to the church, which Koppe in particular has 
defended, is here inadmissible, as Meier has already well proved. 
The reading tAnpw6j maév 76 rAjpwpa in B. was, we may suppose, 
devised by such copyists as thought they must interpret Arjpwya of 
the church. With the reference then to God, the meaning of the 
words would be this, “that ye may be filled (with all Christian gifts 
and virtues) unto the complete fulness of God, 7. ¢., that ye may be 
so filled, as God is filled,” according to Christ’s word : “ ye must be 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” (Matth. v. 48, 
on which see the Comm.) But is not that already involved in the 
indwelling of Christ (ver. 17)? Where Christ, the living Son of 
God, dwells, is surely already all the fulness of God. Christ in us 
and we in Christ are doubtless to be distinguished. The new birth 
begins with Christ being in the heart, but it is only by degrees that 
the new man grows up from childhood to manhood, so that we are 
also completely in Christ. This aspect of personal perfection in the 
new birth, up to manhood in Christ, is here denoted by the being 
filled with all the fulness of God. 3 

Vers. 20, 21.—Finally, a magnificent doxology (similar to those 
at Rom. ix, 5, xi. 36, and especially xvi. 25-27, also Jude vers. 24, 
25) forms the conclusion of this prayer, and thus also of the whole 
first part of the epistle. The praise of God is referred primarily to 
the almighty power, through which God can not only fulfil prayers, but 
is able to execute far more than we pray for, or understand. (In ver. 
20 the construction of d7ép as an adverb in the sense: ‘‘ who can do 
everything super-abundantly,” is decidedly to be rejected ; “to be 
able to do beyond all” is a popular description of omnipotence.— 
Yrepexreptoood is found again 1 Thess, iii. 10, v.18. God bestows 
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this on man in Christianity, which gives far more than the boldest 
prayer can express.—The dvvayug év Auiv évepyovpévy is according to 
ver. 16 the power of the Holy Ghost, which produces in the heart all 
that was expressed in the foregoing verses.—Ver. 21, Ev 77 éxkAnota 
2y Xpior@ ig striking. A.C. read kai év X., D.F.G. have also kai, but 
they place év X. before, and év ri é«, after. Lachmann has declared 
in favour of the xai, but the intrinsic arguments are too decidedly 
against it. Its origin is easily explamed from an Asyndeton being 
found in the passage, and the transposition from its being thought 
that Christ ought not to stand after the church. But éy X. would 
seem merely to determine more exactly the éxxAqoia, “in the church, 
which is in Christ,” perhaps with reference to the éwxAnota of the Old 
Testament, in which were Jews only.—The formula: sig mdoac Ta¢ 
yevedc Tod aldévoc tév aidvey is also remarkable. Had we merely 
cle t. rac y. Tod al., the entirety of the aidv would appear simply di- 
vided into its different successive ages; but the repetition of the tov 
al, disturbs the thought, for in relation to the one aidy the aidves 
can again denote only sections of it. But while the yeveat relate 
to the short spaces of human development and duration of life, the 
alévec denote longer spaces of time, which, taken in their totality, 
express the metaphysical idea of eternity. [Gal.i.5; Phil. iv. 20; 
1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Rev. i. 6.] Accordingly, the pecu- 
liarity of the passage lies simply in the fact that the separate aldveg 
are again collected into the entirety of the alev, of which no other 
example is found.) 


I. 
PART SECOND. 


(IV. 1—VI. 24.) 


§ 4. Tue Unity or ran, Farrn, 
(iv. 1-16.) 


To the predominantly doctrinal exposition Paul now subjoins the 
ethical discussion, which, however, is, naturally, also continually 
penetrated with, and supported by, doctrine. 

Paul opens this second part with a call to preserve the unity of 
the faith. After the foregoing discussions this can refer only to 
the relation between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians ; it 
might, therefore, be at first deduced from these verses, that in the 
churches to which this epistle is addressed differences also existed 
similar to those in Galatia. But, as we have already shewn in the 
Introduction, there is here no trace of formal controversy ; every- 
thing wears merely the appearance of a warning against apprehended 
future differences. 

Chap. iv. 1, 2-—Paul begins his exhortations with again (com- 
pare il. 1), mentioning his captivity, and calls himself the prisoner 
in the Lord, ¢. ¢., prisoner as a Christian, a Christian prisoner, in 
which are expressed both the cause of his imprisonment, and the 
spirit in which he endures it. That Paul adds this in the sense ; 
“to me as suffering for Christ’s sake it is surely at least permitted 
to exhort you,” is very improbable, for even his apostolical office 
amply justified him in the exhortation. Nor can I favour the as- 
sumption that Paul wished, by mentioning his imprisonment, to 
awaken compassion, and thereby excite his readers to render obedi- 
ence to his exhortations. It seems to me more probable that Paul 
means by the addition 6 déomoce év kvpiw, the prisoner in the Lord, to 
represent himself as absolutely obedient to the Lord’s will, and by 
that means to encourage them toa like state of mind—The nature 
of the conduct which Paul recommends to his readers is determined 
by the calling («Ajouc), of which they are to walk worthily ; this 
call is a holy call (2 Tim. i. 9) to the kingdom of God, the commu- 
nity of the saints ; the walking of those called must, therefore, be 
holy also. Of course the question here is not of any holiness pro- 
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ceeding from one’s own strength, but of a holy walk which grows as 
fruit from the root of faith. In the parallel passage (Col. i. 10), it 
is: nepurarioa déiwe Tod Kvpiov, 7. e., walk holy, as the Lord is holy 
(1 Pet. i. 16)—To connect pera méong TaTELvopposvynG Kal TPAdTHTOS, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with ‘“ walk worthily” is inappro- 
priate, becausé in the more general word “ worthily” the special 
ones following are already included ; humility and meekness, etc., 
are rather to be taken as an unfolding of what is included in déiw¢e 
nepitarfoa. On the other hand, to take peta paxpodvutac alone, 
as Lachmann too punctuates, does not seem natural ; it more fit- 
tingly connects itself with dvexouevor dAAnAwy, in this sense : “ bearing 
with long-suffering (your various weaknesses) among each other.” 
(Comp. the parallel passage Col. iii, 12, where the same words 
occur.) 

Ver, 3.—Since long-suffering is only a form of expression belong- 
ing to love, év dydry, in love, cannot be taken with what precedes, 
but only with what follows, as Lachmann also correctly punctuates. 
The endeavour to preserve in love the unity of the Spirit presupposes 
the existence of the unity, and the fear alone lest disturbing ele- 
ments might destroy it. This accords entirely with our supposition 
that no controversy against false teachers already existing is found 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and that endeavours to guard the 
readers against the future attacks of such are alone observable. In 
interpreting the clause: év ro ovvdéope tic eip june, in the bond 
of peace, we must not be guided by the parallel passage Col. mi. 
14, where love was designated as the bond of perfectness (avvdeopoc 
rhe Tedet67t7T0¢) for the two are very different. Peace here is 
rather the opposite of strife or discord (épic, dvyooracia,) As such it 
is the bond (odrdeoy0¢) by which the members of the church are held 
together as an (évérq¢ mvevuaroc), and thus determines with more 
precision that spiritual unity which is to reign in the church ; for 
that the “ unity of the Spirit,” is not, as Grotius thought, the church 
herself, is abundantly obvious. 

Vers, 4-6.—How unity, and consequently union, among believers 
is a necessary condition of their successful development, the apostle 
further proves, by enumerating all those things in which they are 
one. The following enumeration is not to be taken in the form of 
exhortation: ‘Be ye one body and one spirit, have one Lord,” etc., 
but as an objective description of the nature of the church, so that 
¥ort alone is supplied. The Asyndeton serves merely to give force 
to the representation. The first clause then, “‘ one body and one 
spirit” (& odpa Kal ev mvedpa), refers back to the simile nu. 15, seq., 
which represented the church as el¢ katvog dvOpwrog év évt oopate Kat 
év évt rvebuart, one new man in one body, etc. But the one Spirit 
which fills the church is, of course, not the human, but the Divine 
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Spirit, which has been imparted to man through the completion of 
Christ’s work (John vii. 39.) As, however, in the present condition 
of the church all the members in her are united to an outward and 
an inward unity, so have they alsoa like goal for the future, viz., one 
hope of their calling, of salvation in the kingdom of God. Thus 
then every division of the unity is excluded for the future also. In 
actual appearance the church of Christ has not remained true to 
that beautiful picture : the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
is ill preserved. Although all true members of Christ in all con- 
fessions and sects form “one spirit, in one hope,” still one body 
can certainly not be ascribed to them. But Paul does not mean to 
say either, that the church is no church unless she exhibits herself 
as év oGua kai év rvedua, but that she 1s not in her normal state. 
And this no one can dispute, that the condition of the church, es- 
pecially since the Reformation, can only be considered as a conse- 
quence of sin, of the neglect of the apostle’s exhortation (ver. 3), in 
that the admonition of God’s Holy Spirit to correct the errors which 
had crept into her was not generally heeded. 

The following subjects (vers. 5, 6) appear as the cardinal points 
which the universal church has inwardly recognized as the sup- 
ports of her life. The question here is not as to determining the 
doctrine upon these points, but as to the points themselves. Paul 
does not say, “ the church has exactly the same doctrine as to the 
Lord, faith,” etc., but “she has but one Lord, she has but one 
baptism,” ete, i; is unquestionably true that by false doctrine 
the Lord, faith, baptism, nay, God himself, can be transformed 
to something entirely different ; but it is equally certain that dif- 
ferences in doctrine may exist without impairing the essential na- 
ture of the objects of faith. According to the apostle’s meaning, 
therefore, those errors in doctrine are alone excluded here, which de- 
stroy the substantial unity of the doctrine. Under this view it may 
justly be said this passage belongs to those which give information 
upon the fundamental articles, as 1 Cor. xv. 3, seq.; Heb. vi, 1, 
seq.; 1 John iv.2. At first sight, however, the collocation of the 
words seems unnatural ; we expect particularly the Father to be 
put before the Son. But Paul begins with Christ, because all new 
life in man proceeds from him ; faith is kindled at him ; baptism, 
which supposes, and does not create faith, relates to him; the Fa- 
ther is named last, because it is only through baptism, 7. e., taken 
subjectively, through the new birth, that man recognizes himself as 
child, and God as Father. Again, it may surprise us that the Lord’s 
Supper is not mentioned. Harless explains this by the assumption 
that ‘‘ Paul here names only the fundamental conditions of Chris- 
tian communion, as they exist with regard to every one at his first 
entrance into it.’ But that is as true of the Lord’s Supper as of 
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baptism, since in the early church, at the baptism of adults, the 
Lord’s Supper followed directly after baptism. If we reflect that 
none of the passages treating of the fundamental articles mention 
the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xv. 6 ; Heb. vi. 2; 1 John iv. 2), there 
can be no doubt that its omission must be explained in some other 
way. Its specific character is the enjoying Christ, which (leaving 
out of sight the external act of the Lord’s Supper) belongs also to 
faith. (See on John vi. 40, 47, 54.) The el¢ Kvptoc, pia mlorec, one 
Lord, one faith, accordingly, includes also the participation of the 
Lord in the Lord’s Supper ; ¢.¢, as faith is not the fides que credi- 
tur (in which sense it surely included all the rest of the points 
named), but the fides gud creditur, so also the Lord is mentioned, 
not merely as known outwardly, but as possessed inwardly, by man. 

But according to the preceding exposition (i. 11-18) there ap- 
peared as the leading idea, which brings Paul to this discussion of 
the unity of faith, the equal right of the Gentiles as of the Jews to 
an entrance into the kingdom of God. That Paul here too again 
addresses himself immediately to the Gentile Christians is shewn by 
ver. 1 compared with ver. 17.. We can accordingly understand this 
description (ver. 4-6) also in the meaning of the apostle only thus: 
“ Gentiles, like Jews, have but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God.” Ildvrwy, therefore, must be taken, not as neuter, but 
as masculine. Whilst the Jews considered God as their Father 
exclusively, and not the Father of the Gentiles also, Paul calls him 
natip ndvtwy, the Father of all. But of course, then also, in the 
last words of ver. 6, 6 én mdévtwy Kat did tavtwr Kai év aot can be 
taken only as masculine. The MSS. DELE.G. add juiv to mao, 
which is a perfectly correct interpretation, but has no claim to 
be received into the text. Finally, we became acquainted, as far 
back as Rom. xi. 36, with this mode of designation, which represents 
God in his various relations to his creatures by means of various 
prepositions, as Lord over all, and the origin whence they arise, as 
the instrument through which they are, as the element a which, 
and the object for which they exist, as the simplest expression of 
the relation of the respective persons in the Holy Trinity. 

Ver. 7.—But with this representation of objective unity Paul now 
contrasts the difference of subjective position. True, all believers 
are one spirit and one body, have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one Father ; but the gifts of each are variously distributed, accord- 
ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. In what way they are va~ 
riously distributed, verse 11 details at greater length, and verse 16 
more accurately tells us how, by that very variety, the increase of 
the church to an articulated organism becomes possible. But here 
stress is especially to be laid on the évt éxdorw quay, to each one of 
us, which is repeated ver. 16. This—referred to the apostle’s main 
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idea, the relation of the Gentiles and the Jews in the church—is to 
be so taken as to express “ Hach, even the lowest, has his talent, 
and serves in his part the whole, therefore so the Gentiles ; if they 
are not called to the greatest ministry (as, for example, Gentiles 
could not be chosen for apostles), still Christ has obtained gifts even 
for them.” 

Vers. 8-10.— But now, instead of immediately describing the 
different gifts themselves more accurately, and so, calling on each 
well to fill his place in the great whole, Paul introduces a series of ideas, 
which is not only difficult in itself, but, through the way in which 
it is connected with what precedes and follows belongs to the obscur- 
est passages of the New Testament, to the proper crucibus interpre- 
tum, and has hence been subjected to the most discrepant interpre- 
tations. If we, first of all, consider the passage generally, as to the 
manner of its insertion into the body of the discourse, it seems alto- 
gether unadvisable to separate it as a purely incidental and subordi- 
nate passage, by brackets, from what precedes and follows. For, 
apart from the consideration that it should always be our last resource, 
to charge the author with having introduced into a discourse which 
is strictly progressive, something entirely heterogeneous, and void 
of connexion, here the 6:6 in ver. 8, and the kai aito¢ édwxe in ver. 
11 (which refers back to the aird¢ éotu kat 6 dvaBdc), mark so decid- 
edly the writer’s intention to insert vers. 8-10 in the context, that 
the intcrpreter must rather look for the fault in himself, if he cannot 
point out the connecting threads, than in his author. Accordingly, 
if we start with the supposition that Paul intended to make here no 
far-fetched, nor even barely incedental remark, but proceeds strictly 
in his argumentation, the first question that arises is: what does 
Paul want to prove by the citation ; what does the dsd Aéye scil. 7 
yoapy, refer to? Since there occur in the quotation the words édwxe 
dduata Toic dvOpdrotc, he gave gifts to men, and it was said in ver. 7; 
“to each one of us was given grace,” it is most natural to say: it 
is not Paul’s primary object in the quotation to represent Christ as 
the dispenser of the gifts, but to prove from the Old Testament it- 
self the universality of the gifts of Christ, and therefore the equal 
right of the Gentiles; he has, by his redemption, bestowed gifts, 
not on these persons or those, not on the Jews alone, but on me 
as such, on the human race.* ‘The stress would thus have to be 
laid on the last word, roi¢ dvOpdrrosc, not on édwxe déuara, It is true, 
F.G. read év before toic, but that reading can make no claim to re- 


* Harless gives (p. 362) as the sense of the passage according to the purpose of Paul, 
“The identity of the God of the Psalm with Christ, from which the way in which Christ 
leads his follower whither he will, follows, as an ordinance previously intimated and de- 
termined on by God” (vers. 10, 11). I confess I don’t see how Christ’s humiliation and 
ascension to fulfil all things can be connected with the above train of ideas. 
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ception ; it is merely taken from the LXX., of the character of 
whose text we shall speak more in detail presently. The other dif- 
ficulties which we find in the quotation are, it is true, considerable, — 
but have nothing to do with the main difficulty in this passage, the 
connexion with the context ; ver. 8 suits it very well. Let us first 
treat of those particular stumbling-blocks which result from the 
form of the quotation ere we pass to the discussion of what follows. 

The passage Ps. xviii. 19 (according to the Septuagint Ps. Ixvii. 
19) is taken from a poem, in which Jehovah, the God of Israel, who 
went forth before the people in the wilderness (ver. &), is described 
as victor over all his enemies. Although Ps. lxviil. is no durect 
prophecy of Christ, still, according to this purport of it, its typical 
allusion to the Redeemer was obvious, since it was the God of Is- 
rael, the Son of God, the Revealer of the hidden Father, who became 
man in Christ, and completed the Divine victory in the work of 
atonement. The assumption, therefore, that we have here not a 
quotation from the Psalm, but one from an unknown Christian 
hymn, which Storr and Flatt proposed, is plainly quite inadmissible, 
and the mere result of the difficulty of adjusting the divergence in 
the quotation from both the original text and the LXX. That 1s 
to say, it seems surprising that the first words, indeed, of the quo- 
tation, dvaBa¢ ele boc Hyyadwrevoey (for which A. and some MSS. 
of less importance read jypaddtevoac, after the LXX.) alyyadwotar, 
harmonize exactly with the LXX. and the original text ; but the 
very words, which are decisive for the carrying on of the connexion, 
viz., COwke déuata Toi¢g dvOp@roic, deviate from the Hebrew text, and 
from the LXX. That is to say, those first words describe, in an 
Oxymoron, our redemption by Christ, which appears completed by 
his ascending on high (dvaBatvery ei¢ byoo == nine ney); but the 
context of the passage speaks not of redemption through Christ, but 
of the gifts of Christ, which he has brought to mankind. It is 
indeed, therefore, in reference to what precedes, only a subordinate 
thought, that the bestowing gifts by Christ is connected with the 
completion of redemption through the return of the Son to the Fa- 
ther ; but we shall see in the sequel of the interpretation that Paul 
knows how to use it skilfully for his chief object in what follows. 
(For the rest, see on this connexion between the perfecting of 
Christ and his work with the gifts of the Spirit, John vii. 39, xiv. 12, 
xvi. 17, and the remarks on those passages in the Comm.) But 
now as to the words which differ in the second half of the quotation, 
they run thus in the Hebrew: ozs noma nnp?, de, “thou hast 
taken gifts among men ;” the LXX. give it: éAaBeg dopata év dvOpo- 
motc (for which some MSS. read dv6pamw). At first sight there cer- 
tainly seems to exist here not merely a difference from the apostle’s 
Edwxe déuata toic dvOp@roc, but a complete contradiction. Whilst 
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Paul talks of giving, the Hebrew speaks of taking. This contradic- 
tion seemed so insurmountable to Whiston, that he made the naive 
proposal to alter the Hebrew text according to the quotation of 
Paul. However, on closer consideration, there is no need either of 
such monstrous assumptions, or even of milder expedients, as, e. g., 
that Paul arbitrarily altered the second half of the quotation ac- 
cording to his views, or undesignedly, in citing from memory, missed 
the sense. Paul rather quotes the words not according to their 
letter, but their spirit. The language of the Psalmist: ‘ Thou 
hast taken to thyself gifts among men,’ means merely: “thou 
hast chosen to thyself the redeemed for sacrifices.” But, whom- 
soever God chooses for himself for a sacrifice, 7. ¢., for an istru- 
ment for his purposes, him he furnishes with the gifts which are 
necessary for the attainment of them ; and this aspect of the case 
Paul here, according to his purpose, makes most prominent. It was 
awkward to force on the word mpd by itself, the meaning of “ to 
give ;” it is only through the context that taking can assume the 
form of giving. This one further feature only in the apostle’s 
citation of the passage in the Psalm, might seem an arbitrary 
change, viz., that, instead of 5782, 7. e., “among men,” which points 
to some, he puts rtoic dvOpdroc, 4. e., “all men,” and to this very 
point, as we saw, the context led us as to the point of chief im- 
portance in the quotation. But, on more accurate consideration, 
this deviation too produces no essential change in the idea. For 
when the Psalmist says, “ Thou hast taken to thyself some among 
men as sacrifices,” the expression refers to the chosen, therefore, 
according to Paul’s meaning, to all members of the church, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, just as we are to understand, in ver. 7, the “ to 
each one of us was given” 7. ¢., to every member of the Christian 
community. But neither does the “ gave gifts to men” express 
anything else. These words do not mean to assert that all men 
must be redeemed, and, as redeemed men, receive gifts, but all can 
‘be redeemed and receive gifts of grace ; therefore the difference be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles is abolished by Christ’s leading captivity 
captive ; the Gentiles also can receive gifts. We may, therefore, 
consider the difficulties in ver. 8, both in itself and im its connexion 
with the preceding verse as resolved ; for the more accurate deter- 
mining of the aiypadwoia, which still remains, can only be given as 
a sequel to the interpretation of ver. 9 ; we here, for the present, 
content ourselves with the general interpretation, “objects of re- 
demption, prisoners.” 

Now, in verse 9, the idea: 76 6& dvéBn Ti éottv, el pup OTe Kat 
katéBn, t. €., “ what does the ascension mean other than that he that 
ascended has also descended,” is in itself entirely intelligible. That 
is to say, though in the case of men it does not indeed follow from the 
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dvaBatvev that a kataBaivery preceded, but certainly in the case of the 
God who dwells in heaven if it is said : “‘ God ascends,” 1t necessa- 
rily follows thence that he has previously descended. But what in- 
duces Paul to select from the quotation this idea of the ascension, 
and to follow it up through two verses, since it certainly belongs to 
that part of the quotation which we were obliged to designate as 
not containing the main thread of the line of argument ? We should 
have expected that the words “ gave gifts to men” would form the 
basis of the more extended deduction. On the answer to this 
question depends greatly the understanding of this entire diffi- 
cult passage ; but this cannot be derived from the terms “ ascend” 
and “descend” alone, but only from the fuller light thrown upon 
them by brepdvw névtwv THY ovpavar, and ele Tad KaTéTEpa THe vis. 
Since this latter expression again determines the former, we need 
only examine more closely the import of the formula ta xatwrepa 
rie yi¢. (Quachmann has still preserved én in the text, but, as 
it is wanting in B.E.F.G., and the addition of it is easily explained, 
‘43 omission with difficulty, we view it with the best later mterpre- 
ters as a gloss, which however is entirely true to the sense. The 
mpditov before ei¢ has been erased from the text ever since Mill and 
Bengel by all the better critics.) Since the phrase is not found 
again in the New Testament, we are in regard to it obliged to 
have recourse to the Old Testament, where the expression 773 NANA 
in general is considered as answering to the one here. But in the 
_ three passages in which it occurs it has each time a different mean- 
ing. In Ps, lxiii. 19 1t denotes the world of the dead, Sheol, and is 
rendered by the LXX. ta katotata tHe yc. In Ps. cxxxix. 15 it 
denotes the womb, and here too the LXX, translate it ta katwrata 
rie yc. But in the third passage, Isaiah xliv. 23, it denotes the 
earth in opposition to heaven, and here the LXX. render it by deué- 
Aa the yijc. In Ezekiel we find the kindred phrase: mvnhna 7 ps 
which is, however, constantly rendered by Bd@o¢g or Baby rie yij¢ 
(compare Ezek, xxvi. 20, xxxii. 18, 24), as a. designation of Sheol. 
On the other hand, Ezek. xxxi. 16, mann yrs is. rendered 7) yi} KaTw 
(ké7w is wanting, however, in several MSS.), just as in Isaiah h. 6, 
nnme yrs is translated 7 yj xdrw. But in the formulas nmnm sts 
(Ps. lxxxviii. 6, Lamen. ill, 55), rennn banv, the LXX. have always 
presetved the xatératos, translating AdKKo¢ or idng katwtatos, The 
result of this comparison is, therefore, that the comparative form ta 
katérepa does not occur in the Old Testament for the formula nvnna 
yx and similar modes of expression, but the superlative xatérata, 
But even the latter, the superlative, is not used when mention is 
made of the earth absolutely in opposition to heaven (ra OeyéAra tij¢ 
vic, or ) yi wdtw, is used for it), but first of the place of the dead, 
Sheol, and of this indeed, predominantly, and secondly of the womb 
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in the remarkable passage Ps. cxxxix. 15 (cxxxviii. 15). (in this 
latter passage the reading év tol¢ xatwrdtw is found in some MSS. of 
the LXX. instead of év toi¢ xatwrdtoc.) After this we can at 
once reject the interpretation of tad Katwtepa tic yij¢ of death (as 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Gicumenius), or of the grave (accord- 
ing to Beza and Baumgarten). Also to explain the phrase of 
the earth, so that xataBaivey cig Ta KatdtEepa THe vic would denote 
the incarnation, which has so many and influential defenders, par- 
ticularly Schittgen, Grotius, Storr, Winer, Harless, seems to have 
but slight rccommendation. The passage in Acts ii, 19, which is 
appealed to, where 6 ovpavoc dvw and 4 yi Kdétw are contrasted, 
can, after what has been said, decide nothing as to our phrase: 
Ta KaToTEoa THC yij¢ is different from 7 y# xdtw, To take the geni- 
tive Tij¢ yij¢ as genitivus appositionis (see Winer’s Gr. § 59, 8), is 
indeed grammatically admissible, but is in this formula by no means 
established by Hellenistic usage ; the genitive in it rather denotes 
the locality in which the depths are, as the parallel BdOo¢ tic yijc 
plainly shews. KataGaiverv, descend, is never used of Christ’s incar- 
nation ; nor will the interpretation of the comparative katérepa 
from the comparison of earth with heaven bear inspection. For such 
a comparison is made in all the passages which are quoted, and even 
in Acts i. 19, but we nowhere find the comparative ; the formula 
always runs: 7) yi kdétw. There is also another difficulty which 
admits no natural solution, viz., that along with dvaGaivev there 
stands the corroborative phrase inepdvw ndvtwv Tdv obpavdr, above 
all heavens, which manifestly answers as a strengthened form to the 
contrasted ta xatétepa, A simple kataGaivey cic t7v yiv would be 
put in opposition to the mere dvaGBaiverv eic Tov obpavdv (as in ver. 8 
stands dvaBac ei¢ voc); but as Paul heightens the dvaGaivew sic 
toc to dvaBaivery dnepdvw ndvtwv téYv oblpavey (a phrase explained 
by the well-known assumption of several heavenly regions, see at 2 
Cor. xii, 2), we have also the more emphatic Ta xatétepa tie yij¢ in- 
stead of the simple xataBaiver. Whilst the dvaBaivey brepdvw mév- 
TwY THY ovpavsv denotes not merely the being taken up inéo heaven 
(which is accorded to men too), but also the being set above all 
things that were made, the Kxa6igery sv degra Ocod év toic érovpaviorc 
drepdvw méons dpxng Kal egovoiac, Kk, T. A., setting at the right hand of 
God, etc. (see at i. 20), xataBaivery sic ta KatwTEpa Tij¢ yij¢ denotes 
the deepest depth answering to the highest height. As our Lord’s 
death is wont to be named to denote the former, it is intelligible how 
our phrase could come to be explained of death, or the grave, against 
which, however, as we saw, is the use of the Hebrew formula. Im- 
portant reasons, therefore, oppose our taking Ta katotepa Tij¢ yij¢ = 


WV KadTo. 
After this, if we consider, first, that interpretation, which (after 
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Ps. exxxix. (cxxxviii.) 15) understands our phrase Ta Katdérepa TIS 
yvijc of the womb, a view proposed by Witsius and Calixtus—there 
is certainly nothing in the mere language to forbid it. But the 
LXX. have again, also, Ps. cxxxvill. 15, 7a watorara ; if there- 
fore Paul had had that passage in mind, why should he not have 
retained the superlative ? The assertion, that he chose the com- 
patative in order to intimate that he did not refer to Hades, hardly 
admits a defence. But the antithesis, which at once shocks our 
-gense of propriety, viz., “ to ascend far above all heavens,” and “ de- 
scend into the womb,” is without example, not only in Paul, but in 
the entire Scriptures. We need, therefore, very decisive arguments 
to warrant our obtruding it on Paul here ; but no such can be pro- 
duced, as this interpretation lends no aid to the explanation of the 
context. 

There remains, then, assuming the identity of our phrase with 
the Hebrew parallels, only the interpretation, which supposes Ta 
katéteoa THe ye to denote Sheol, the world of the dead, which, 
after Jerome and Ambrose, the Roman Catholic interpreters espe- 
cially, and among the Protestants, Calovius, Bengel, Riickert, and 
others, have defended. To those accepting this interpretation it was 
natural to understand by aiyuadwoia (ver. 8) the souls liberated 
from. Hades by Christ, and our passage was thus conceived to be a 
leading one, along with that 1 Pet. iii, 19, to prove Christ’s descent 
‘nto hell. Now much, no doubt, in vers. 8-10 is in favour of that 
assumption ; particularly, the usus loquendi of the Old Testament, 
as well in regard to KaTwrepa tiie yc, as to KataBaivery, which 
usually occurs of Hades (see the above-cited passages), and the 
contrast with treodyw mdvtwv odparév. But, on the other side, 
this interpretation also is subject to great difficulties. The com- 
parative seems here still more objectionable than if interpreted 
absolutely of the earth ; for, first, the Old Testament has always 
the form ta katétara of Sheol, and second, the nature of the case 
also seems to require the superlative,” inasmuch as Hades was con- 
ceived a3 in the depth of the earth, év TH Kagdia THC YS. (See 
Matth. xii. 40.) And again this interpretation utterly destroys 
the connexion. For, since the subject of ver. T was the commu- 
nication of the Holy Spirit to the living (é txdotw tyudv), how 
can the dvd Aéyer introduce a connexion between that idea and those 
that had been delivered from Hades by Christ, consequently the 
dead ¢ 

Thus the number of possible interpretations seems exhausted, if 
we assume the identity of the rd katwtepa TIC vig with the Hebrew 

* The original (followed by the English translation) has, evidently by a mere slip of ° 


the pen, “ plural,” which makes nonsense. The editor has without hesitation substituted 
the word “ superlative.”—[K. 7 | 
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yY nenmn. And as no interpretation which starts with that hypo- 
thesis is without difficulty, let us for a moment consider the expres- 
sion Ta Katérepa Tie yic without reference to the Hebrew phrase. 
For the unwonted comparative might seem to argue the indepen- 
dence of our formula. Laying stress upon this, we might find in 
xaTwrepa épn an antithesis to the drvwrepixd pépy (cf. Acts xix. 1). 
The former denote the low tracts of country lying on the sea shore, 
and the latter the higher inland regions. (See Wetstein’s New 
Testament, vol. ii. p. 579.) This might be symbolically referred to 
the regions inhabited by Gentiles, in accordance with that use of 
language which regards Jerusalem and Mount Sion with the Tem- 
ple, not so much as a physical, but as a moral height, to which they 
ascend from all sides. This idea of a descent to the most forsaken 
of the human race would certainly accord well with the entire con- 
text ; for we saw in the very beginning of the exposition of this pas- 
sage, that Paul has here again before his eyes the contrast between 
Jews and Gentiles, and wishes to mark the fact that Christ obtained 
those gifts too. But how can it be said that the Redeemer descended 
to the Gentiles ? It would be clearly arbitrary to refer this to the 
half-Gentile Galilee, or to the fact that Christ was preached by the 
apostles among the Gentiles ; the «ata@atvewy here, equally with the 
dvaBaivev, must be taken necessarily as a personal act of Christ’s. 
Here, therefore, we find no escape from our difficulty, and come to 
the conclusion, that no stress can be laid on the comparative form, 
and that the identity of our formula with yx nionnn is to be main- 
tained. Since the meaning of this in the translation catérata tic 
ya¢ according to the LXX., which Paul had here too, as usual, be- 
fore his eyes, is constantly Hades, we must adhere to this meaning. 
In our previous comment on that explanation of the phrase which 
refers it to Hades, our chief difficulty lay in pointing out any fitting 
connexion. But this interruption of the connexion is occasioned not 
so much by the term “ Hades,” as by that interpretation of the pre- 
ceding aiyvadwoia, which stands in connexion with it, and which 
seems thus naturally understood of the souls in Hades. The idea 
of ver. 9: “now that he ascended, what is it but that he (the per- 
son ascending) also descended first into Hades?” stands in no dis- 
turbing connexion with the context; the addition “into Hades” 
merely strengthens the idea of the sataGaivev, like the addition 
“‘down to the earth,” also, according to the other interpretation. 
If, therefore, we interpret aiyvadwoia of men upon earth (as being 
fettered by sin, and at bottom by the prince of this world), and 
particularly of the Gentile world as lying prominently in the bonds 
_of darkness, the obstacle to interpreting our passage of Hades, viz., 
that it interrupts the connexion, is removed. True, by this inter- 
pretation the passage loses its dogmatical importance ; it only teaches 
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that Christ went into Hades, but gives no intimation that he re- 
deemed the prisoners in Hades. The going to Hades is the natural 
consequence of the real death of our Lord ; that may, therefore, be 
concluded from the nature of death ; but that he wrought among 
the dead as the Redeemer, is a new doctrine for which 1 Pet. ui. 19 
is our only remaining authority. But if we thus consider the de- 
scent into Hades as the fulfilment of death, then, too, the objection 
that the xataBaivery cic Ta KaTwteoa THe yi¢ forms no antithesis to the 
dvaBaivey brepdvw TavT@V THY olpavev, ON the ground that Christ’s 
descent into Hell did not belong to the state of abasement but to 
that of exaltation, loses all its force. For here the subject is not 
primarily the two states and their line of demarcation, but merely 
the contrast of the dvéBqj and KatéBn, for which reason also the addi- 
tion ele Ta Katétepa THe yij¢ is not at all to be considered as a neces- 
sary point in the train of argument, but merely as adding force to 
the xaréBy. If xaréBq stood alone, its import would be precisely the 
same as with the addition. This contrast of évé6q and katéBn, bhow- 
ever, is meant to shew that the same Lord who has power over all 
has not shrunk from descending to the lowest depths, and that, too, 
for the purpose of filling everything with his gracious presence, and 
consequently with his gifts also; not merely the Jews, but the 
Gentiles also. Thus the double avré¢ in vers. 10, 11, is explained, 
and the transition to the distribution of the gifts (ver. 11) of 
which Paul had already begun to speak in ver. 7. Although, 
therefore, the passage still remains an exceedingly difficult one, we 
may yet hope that we have essentially solved its obscure points, 
and especially shewn the connexion of vers. 8-10 with the entire 
train of argument. To facilitate a survey of the result of our 
interpretation, we subjoin a paraphrastic translation of the entire 
passage. ‘The church is one body and one spirit ; she has one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father (ver. 6). But 
grace is not uniformly distributed among believers. It is given, it 
is true, to each of us, Gentiles as well as Jews, but according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ, to one more, to another less (ver. 7). 
Therefore, too, say the Scriptures : He has by ascending up on high 
redeemed the captives (especially the Gentiles) and given gifts unto 
all men (ver. 8). But the ascension ‘necessarily presupposes (in 
Christ the Son of God) a descent, 2. ¢., a partaking of the misery of 
those fettered by sin even unto death, «. €., even unto the depths of 
Hades (ver. 9). He that descended is himself also he who ascended 
up far above all heavens and rules over all the powers of the uni- 
verse, in order to fill all things with his power and to give gifts unto 
each (Gentiles as well as J ews) according to the capacity and the 
calling of each (ver. 10). He himself has made some apostles, 
others prophets,” etc. Thus then the question proposed above, why 
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Paul connects ver. 9 with avéByn, and not with édwxe déuara tote dv 
Opwirotc, which seems to contain the leading idea, meets with its 
answer. ‘This is done because Paul wishes by the dvéBy and KaréBn 
to carry out the idea, to him specially important, of the totality 
which Christ governs, in order thus to make it evident that he 
obtained his gifts for all. With this finally appears also the ad- 
monitory reference in the passage. Each (according to ver. 2) is to 
walk with lowliness and meeknesg ; the Gentiles are not to overvalue 
themselves, nor, on the other hand, are the Jews to despise the Gen- 
tiles. Christ is the example of true lowliness, He, the highest, de- 
scended to the lowest deeps in order to fill all things with his life. 
According to this, Phil. ii. 5, Seq., appears very similar, where also 
Christ is set up as a type of humility, in that he humbled himself, 
but was on that account exalted by God, so that all in heaven, in 
earth, and under the earth adore him. Here, therefore, allusion is 
made to Hades too, to complete the idea of universality. 

_ Ver, 11.—In the following enumeration the gifts give way 
to the offices for which the gifts qualify, whereas in the parallel 
passage, | Cor. xii, 28, it was the contrary. (See the remarks 
on Rom. xii. 6, seq. ; 1 Cor. xii. 28.) The apostles differ from the 
prophets, in that (see on the import of meopyTH¢ at 1 Cor. xiv, 1) 
while the apostles, as such, are, it is true, prophets, the prophets, 
as such, are not conversely apostles, This latter expression is 
to be taken here in its most special sense as denoting the 
Twelve, along with Paul. It is finally self-evident that the fancy 
of the Irvingites, that there must be always apostles and prophets 
in the church, has absolutely no foundation in Scripture ; just as 
little do the apostles correspond to the later bishops. ‘The ebayye- 
Avoraé are such teachers as, journeying about, laboured for the wider 
extension of the gospel, as Theodoret already correctly interprets of 
mepitovtes éxjpvTtov, (See Eusebii H. EB. iii 37, v. 10.) On the 
other hand, the mopévec, pastors, and diddonadoz, teachers, are such 
teachers as are permanently settled with one church ; in the 
former administrative power is predominant, in the latter the qdi- 
dactic ofice, as in 1 Cor. xii. 28 KvBéorvnace ig distinguished from 
didackadia. This passage, therefore, is in no way fitted to furnish 
data for the organization of churches in the first ages ; the two latter 
expressions alone relate to it. (See Rothe on the Church, Witten- 
berg, 1837, p. 257.) (‘Edwxe, for which éero stands in 1 Cor, 
xi. 28, answers to the Hebrew yn.) It might now seem difficult 
that in ver. 11 the above entirely general idea, “to each of us ig 
grace given according to the measure of the gift of Christ” (ver. 7), 
here appears restricted to teachers alone, as if no gift whatever 
were distributed to laymen. But, first, alJ the expressions are not 
designations of offices in the church; the gift of prophecy, like 
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other charismata, Jaymen too could have ; and, secondly, some gifts 
only are here named, instead of al/. 1 Cor. xii. shews that there 
were many more. Ver. 16 shews clearly that Paul here speaks not 
to teachers only, but to all Christians without exception. 

Ver. 12.—The kataptiopic tév dytwy, perfecting of the saints, 18 
mentioned by Paul as the object of this various distribution of oifts. 
To connect, with Riickert, the el¢ éoyov daxoviag with this, 1s for- 
bidden by the invariable use of dvaxovia for “ office in the church,” 
and Paul cannot now, after dwelling in ver. 11 on the variety of the 
gifts, mean to assert a general preparation for the office of teacher. 
The two clauses, ele gpyov duaxoviac, for the work of the ministry, and 
ele olxodouny Tod cHyato¢ ToD Xquorod, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, rather involve the two elements in the general phrase 
“ perfecting of the saints.” "Epyov dsaxoviac alludes to the exercise 
of the office of teacher, and olxodou7 to its influence in the Chris-— 
tian body. The words then might be thus paraphrased : for the 
perfecting of the saints, partly of those furnished with gifts of 
teaching for discharging the office of teacher, partly with regard. to 
the hearers, for the edification of the church. For, though the 
teachers themselves, in one point of view, belong also to the body of 
Christ, yet it is they again who promote the edification of the 
churches. (The form kataprvopé¢ is found in the New Testament 
only here; the synonymous xardptiove, however, occurs 2 Cor. 
xiii. 9.) : 

Ver. 13.—But the object of the perfecting of the saints is fur- 
ther that all may come to the unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God. The first person of the verb (kataytijowper), with 
{he article before névtec, points to the fact that Paul includes Aim- 
self in the body of those who are engaged in the development of the 
life of the church. This is no mere figure of speech ; Phil. in. 13 
plainly shews that Paul knew his individual life to be not yet per- 
fected ; he pressed towards the mark if he might lay hold on it. 
The express mention of the entire body, no doubt, again refers, ac- 
cording to vers. 7 and 16, to the putting on a level of Gentiles and 
Jews ; the former too, Paul means to say, take their place in the 
great whole ; they too are to grow up unto perfection. But it is 
asked, what growth is here mentioned ; that of individuals in them- 
selves, or of the body of believers ? Of the growth of both together, 
for, along with the separate members, the whole church also grows 
up from childhood through youth to manhood (1 John ii. 13, seq.). 
But does Paul refer further to a perfecting of individuals and of the 
whole here below, or in the coming world? Paul doubtless by no 
means thought of the two in contrast. To him the church is a unity, 
constituted alike of those living on earth, and those who died in the 
faith, That body forms itself into a compact organic whole, in 
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which each has to occupy his place ; if he has attained it, then also 
the pétpov Atkiac exists for him. The absolute revelation of the 
church, therefore, in full maturity, occurs, indeed only in the king- 
dom of God ; but as Paul at that time encouraged his contempora- 
ries, so every teacher can in everyage encourage his on their part to 
strive on to the perfect manhood of Christ ; and the true strivers of 
every generation actually attain on earth this their mark, according 
to their respective calling and talent. Were not such the meaning 
of Paul’s language, the unity of faith could scarcely receive such 
stress, since in the other world faith has passed into vision. 

But it seems still a singular feature of our passage that the goal 
at which all are to arrive, is designated as the unity of faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God (év6rng¢ tij¢ riotews Kat THE éT- 
yvooewe tod viod tod Ceo). It would seem that faith and the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God is the beginning of the life of faith, not the 
highest scope of its development; as it was indeed actually said, 
even in ver. 3, “ that all might preserve the unity of the Spirit (they 
were already, therefore, in that unity), because the church is one 
body and one Spirit, has one Lord, one faith,” etc. Hven the coup- 
ling of faith and knowledge together is singular ; for Paul might 
well be supposed to say: ‘ until we, from faith as a starting-point, 
press forward to knowledge,” in which case the émiyywoig would ap- 
pear as an advance from faith asa basis; but their parallel juxta- 
position presents the unity of the faith as the goal, while it seems 
but the beginning of the development in regeneration. This con- 
siderable difficulty might seem to admit the following resolution. 
Hither 1, a stress might be laid on of wdyrec, in the sense that the 
advance consists in the circumstance that al/ arrive at the point to 
which many have already attained. But the first person of the verb 
(by which, as we have seen, Paul includes himself, and consequently 
all the apostles, among those who are to arrive at the unity of the 
faith and knowledge) forbids that interpretation. Or 2, a stress 
might be laid upon évdryc, unity ; true, all Christians, as such, have 
faith and the knowledge of Christ, but their task is to attain to unity 
in them. That might mean, in the first place, “that they may all 
attain to the same faith, the same knowledge ;” but that identity 
is surely already, in ver. 2, presupposed to exist in his readers: 
he that has not the right faith and the right knowledge has really 
none at all at bottom. Secondly, however, the stress laid on the 
unity of faith and knowledge might also be taken so that what each 
has in himself is to melt away into an organic unity, in the follow- 
ing sense: “that all in faith and knowledge (which are presup- 
posed) may attain to unity.” Then the advance would consist in 
the growing up of individuals into a mutually sustaining unity. 
But if that were the meaning of the words, év rH miore, in the faith, 
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would be put instead of “unity of the faith,” and in what follows 
el¢ Eva dvOpwrov tédevov, into one perfect man, must necessarily have 
been put, as at ii, 15. Add to this that the idea does not corre- 
spond with the truth in the development. of the church ; believers 
do not stand, first of all, each for himself in faith and knowledge, 
and then grow up in the progress of reciprocal development unto 
unity ; but each is immediately in the new birth born as a living, 
- grown member into the unity of the whole. Or 3, and lastly, a 
stress might be laid on 6 vld¢ tot Geod, the Son of God, so that it 
would be, not the unity of faith and knowledge in general, but that 
of the Son of God, which was to be attained. Certainly Paul uses 
the name “‘the Son of God” but seldom, and where he does it is em- 
phatically of the Divine nature of Christ. (See at 2 Cor. 1.19 ; 
Gal. ii. 20.) If then we consider how Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Colossians of the same date (i. 16, seq.), zealously defends the Di- 
vine nature of Christ our Lord against false teachers, we might fancy 
ourselves obliged to assume here a polemical allusion, as that Paul 
sees the development in the fact that all have overcome Hbionitish 
and Arian representations of Christ. But we have already seen in 
the Introduction (and shall immediately, at ver. 14, come back to 
it), that polemical references nowhere appear in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians; we can the less recognize them in this passage, that it 
treats solely of the development of the church in itself in the total- 
ity of her members, and not of contrasts. Only this must be con- 
ceded, that here too the leading idea of the whole epistle, viz., that 
the Gentiles have, equally with the Jews, part in the kingdom of 
God, floats before Paul’s mind in such a way that he ascribes to the 
Gentile Christians also a share in the development of the church. 
Besides, by thus laying a stress upon vid¢ r. ., if would seem that 
Ebionitish and Arian errors were necessary in the beginning of 
Christian life, and could only be gradually surmounted ; a represen- 
tation which certainly cannot be justified as Scriptural. 

The only correct interpretation of this very difficult passage is, 
I am convinced, that which understands the phrase 7 évorq¢ tij¢ mio- 
Tewe Kal THe émvyvdcewc TOD vlod Tod Oeod, unity of the faith, etc., not 
as involving two different things, viz., first the unity of the faith, 
and, secondly, the unity of knowledge (in which acceptation the 
passage is quite inconsistent with all that the Scriptures elsewhere 
teach as to the beginning of the life of faith, and the mode of its de- 
velopment), but as implying only one unity, viz., that which takes 
place between faith and knowledge. The progress in development 
of which Paul here speaks consists in the circumstance that faith and 
knowledge become one, i. ¢., that faith, with which the Christian life 
begins, is really exalted to knowledge. It is true, no doubt, that, 
at the very beginning even of regeneration, faith does not exist with- 
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out knowledge ; but that knowledge, which exists together with 
faith, is that knowledge by implication which is eternal life itself 
(John xvu. 3). But knowledge as unfolded, which has appropri- 
ated to itself the total substance of faith, is the fruit only of com- 
plete spiritual development. (See on the relation between the de- 
veloped and the undeveloped gnosis, as also between the charismatic 
and non-charismatic gnosis, the Comm. at 1 Cor. xii. 7, seq., xii. 9.) 
This view of our passage brings out the parallel passage, 1 John i1. 
13, seq., in the plainest light ; that is to say, here too the knowledge 
of him who was from the beginning, 7. e., Christ, is represented as 
the characteristic of fatherhood, 7. e., of manhood in Christ. (See 
the details in the Comm. ad h. 1. Liicke erroneously takes the 
terms, fathers, young men, children, in a physical sense ; they plainly 
denote stages of spiritual development. The physical periods of life, 
as such, have no influence on our relation to the Gospel ; an old 
man may be a child in Christ ; a youth may be a man in the Lord.) 
In Col. ili. 10, too, the ériyywore appears as the final scope of re- 
newal in the image of the Creator. In this is involved the thought 
that like only recognizes like ; thus God recognizes only the soul that 
has been made Divine. But knowledge is here especially referred 
to the Son of God, because in Christ all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge lie shut up (Col. i. 3), so that he who knows him 
knows all (1 John ii 27). But how this comprehensive knowledge 
is related to partial knowledge (é« pépove yirsoxev), and how in the 
perfected yvéor here below the foundation of the Christian life 
(the zéorc) is never done away, has been already detailed at 1 Cor. 
xiii. 9. Finally, the truth of that striving to attain to the unity of 
faith and of knowledge which pervades the whole history of the 
church’s development, receives a complete confirmation through this 
apostolic passave. 

Lastly, the concluding words of ver. 13 characterize epexegetically 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of Christ. The phrase 
sic dvdpa tédetov, to a perfect man, denotes manhood, in which 'the 
idea of personality and of self-consciousness is completely expressed. 
(Té2evoc is the opposite of v#moc, See Heb. v. 13,14.) ‘This phrase 
is totally different from the el¢ &va xarvov dévOpwroyv (11. 15), by which 
is denoted not a degree of development, but the union of what was 
before separate in humanity to a new spiritual unity in Christ. The 
eic dvdpa téAgeoy presupposes that unity, and starting from it the 
highest development of its living principle is striven after and at- 
tained. Hence also it could not be cig dvOpwrov trédevov, because drip 
exactly expresses the idea of life developed to its full self-con- 
sciousness. ‘This idea is more accurately described by the following 
words : el¢ wétpov qAtkiac Tob TANnpwuaTog Tod Xprorod, 7. e., unto the 
measure of the age in which fulness dwells in us. ‘HAzxia here is, of 
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course, not bodily stature, but the degree or complete spiritual de- 
velopment, thus — dvijp tédetoc. But the phrase is more exactly 
determined by the tod tAqjodéuarog to Xpiotod, which Holzhausen, 
Meier, and Harless correctly take in the sense above given. But 
here, too, as at i. 23, and iii, 19, there is great discrepancy among 
the interpreters in their understanding of the word tAnpepa. The 
reference of the expression to the church, which Koppe and Storr 
defend, and which has even crept into some of the MSS., is here at 
all events quite inadmissible. We might rather take TANPOUa TOD 
Xptorod as a circumlocution for Christ himself. The age of Christ 
would then be that climax of development which Christ himself at- 
tained, the highest self-consciousness. But the other passages, in 
which 7A/pwpa occurs, do not sustain this periphrastic use. We ad- 
here, therefore, to the above interpretation of the words, which is in 
perfect accordance with the context. Eig #Auciav alone would leave no 
doubt as to the sense of the passage ; the eic yétpov misleads us into 
the idea of a comparison. But érpov denotes here “ the full mea- 
sure, 7. ¢., ripeness,” as we find in Homer, pérpor 78n¢, “ the ripeness 
of youth.” See Passow’s Lex. ad v. (On péype without av see 
Hartung’s Doctrine of the Particles, vol. 11, p. 291, seq. Lobeck’s 
Phrynichus, p. 14, seq.) | | 

Ver, 14.—To the positive representation of Christian develop- 
ment there is next adjoined, negatively, that which must no longer be. 
In the perfected man, who has attained the unity of the faith and 
of knowledge, there is fixedness and steadiness of conviction ; unde- 
veloped vimou, babes, are exposed to waverings of every kind ; each 
wind of doctrine moves them. We see clearly here that the ériyvw- 
oc is no practical one, as Meier erroneously assumes, but theoretical 
insight into the faith. Certainly true knowledge always rests on 
the practical basis of sanctification, but it is itself not merely prac- 
tical. This passage now might in fact awaken the suspicion (see 
also at v. 6) that false doctrine had surely spread among the churches 
to which Paul addresses this epistle ; yet Paul is manifestly not 
giving information about the actual state of his readers ; he merely 
describes quite objectively the nature of the vqnvor wherever they 
may be. It can at most be here said that Paul foresaw that 
Ephesus and the neighbouring churches would not be spared by 
false teachers any more than other churches, and therefore gave the 
exhortation to strive after the unity of the faith and of knowledge, 
in order to be able to withstand their temptations. When Paul 
wrote it was still, therefore, in Ephesus as at the time of his dis- 
‘course to the Ephesian presbyters (Acts-xx. 29, 80), according to 
which Paul prophesied : eiceAevoovtar Aveor Bapeic eic bude, pn perdd~ 
wevot Tod Troysviov, Kat && vay avTov dvaotnoovrat avdgec AadovyTe¢ 
dueotpaupéva, there will come in grievous wolves, etc.—Lastly, the con- 
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cluding words of ver. 14 designate the element in which the false 
doctrine, which confuses the believer, consists (and whence, too, it 
therefore proceeds), together with the way in which it is wont to be 
spread by the false teachers. (KAvdwvivecOat is found in the New 
Testament only here—‘ To be moved by waves” is figuratively “ to 
be brought into an unquiet agitation of mind,” the opposite of 
tAnoopopia,— The second expression here is, we may suppose, taken 
from a ship which the winds toss about.—Kv(eta, playing at dice, 
was used by the Rabbis too in the form x»a:p [see Buxtorf’s Lex. 
Talm., p. 1984], and that, too, in the figurative sense, “ deceit, 
fraud,” allied to mavoveyia, MeOodeia tie mAdvnc denotes the pre- 
meditated plan which the false teachers pursue in their decep- 
tion. [See vi. 11.] The addition rod diaBdrov has crept into the 
text here out of that passage, and is to be erased according to the 
critical authorities. The preposition mpd¢ points to the circumstance 
that it is the tavovpyia which fits them for the pePodeta rijc nAdvyc.) 
Ver. 15.—It is clear that what follows is grammatically depen- 
dent on iva @yev, x. 7. A., in ver. 14. “That we may no longer be 
children who let themselves be moved by every wind of doctrine, but 
may grow in all relations up into the body of Christ.” We cannot be 
surprised that the apostle here speaks of growing, while in ver. 13 the 
state of perfect growth, of manhood, was already described ; for in 
ver, 13 manhood was spoken of not asa state already attained, but as 
one yet to be attained. Further, as to the details in ver. 15, we may 
consider the usual construction dAnGevovtec év dydry as sufficiently re~ 
futed. "AAjOevev, “to be, walk, in the truth,” forms the antithesis to 
the preceding év xvPeta, év ravoveyia siva, to be in craft. But with 
this év dydry does*not harmonize, for instance in the acceptation, 
‘to teach the truth in a loving, gentle temper,” as these words are 
usually taken ; in opposition to which is also the circumstance that 
dAnfevery means not ‘ to teach the truth,” but “ to be in the truth.” 
On the other hand, in connexion with adéjowuer, év dydry affords 
a very beautiful sense, inasmuch as love is the root of all spiritual 
growth, whence we read also, ver. 16, ee oixodouiy éavrod év dydrn. 
But the growth is to be an every-sided one, wherefore Paul adds ra 
mavta, ‘lhe article is sufficiently explained by the reference of the 
growth to the Christian ideal, “to grow in all'those things in which 
the Christian must advance.” The development of the regenerate 
man 1s, lastly, no isolated one, proceeding in him alone, but one 
which completes itself in the articulated connexion of the individual 
with the whole, and especially with Christ, the head of the entire 
organism of the church. This sort of growth is expressed by adéd- 
very Ei¢ av7Tov, O¢ éotiy 4 Kepadn. As in ver. 16, immediately follow- 
ing, Christ is by the é& ob, from whom, represented as the source 
whence all growth takes its first impulse and nourishment, so here 
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it is the goal to which the act of growing leads. Inasmuch as be- 
lievers are to be conceived as already existing in Christ, év av7@ also 
might have stood here. | | | 

Ver. 16.—Proceeding from Christ as the head, the growth of 
the whole body into a compact structure is at length accom- 
plished, while each according to the measure of his talents and 
powers (ver. 7) fills his place. The metaphor, which compares the 
church to a body, has already been considered at 1 Cor. xii. 14, seq., 
where it is treated especially in detail. Col. 11.19 1s however a 
special parallel passage for this one. Instead of the turn : éov nav 
rd cGua—riv abfnow tod owparos (2. €., Eavtod) Tovetras, it 18 there 
(Col. ii. 19): é& ob may 16 odpa abéser rijv avénow tov Oeod. (See on 
the form ate: at Eph. ii. 21—The genitive tod Ocod is correctly 
taken by Bohmer not as designating the superlative, but as an ex- 
pression of the truth that the growth of the church proceeds from 
God, and not peradventure from inferior powers, the angels, as the 
Colossian false teachers thought.) The nature of the body is fur- 
ther more accurately described by the epithets ovvappodoyovpevov kat 
ovpBiBacouevoy, the former of which has occurred already 1. 21, the 
latter is found Col. ii. 2, 19, in the same meaning, whereas at Acts 
ix, 22, xvi. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 16, it is used in a figurative sense. The 
interarticulation of the members, and the firm establishment of the 
structure thence arising, is expressed in these epithets. But the 
somewhat obscure addition : dua done ddijc tie émuyopnyiac, 18 more 
exactly determined by the words, Col. ii. 19, dia tov dday kat ovvdéo- 
pov érexopnyovuevor, ministered to by joints and ligaments. Joints 
and ligaments unite the limbs of the body; thus too the spiritual body 
of the church is joined together by all the forms of union of its indi- 
vidual members with one another. ’Emvyopyyeiv means (see at Gal. 
iii. 5) “to bestow richly, to proffer,” here of course with reference 
to the higher powers of the Spirit, which fill the church and di- 
rect her development. But this meaning seems more suitable in 
Col ii. 19, than in this passage. The combination dg rij¢, ém- 
vopnyiac has already induced the Greek Fathers of the church to 
take dd7 in the sense (from drreoOar) of aloOnotc, as if the meaning 
were: “through all perception of the proffering (and co-operation) 
of the Holy Ghost.” But this meaning of d¢7 is discountenanced 
here both by the parallel passage in the epistle to the Colossians, 
and by the ndéoqc, which becomes intelligible only through the in- 
terpretation of the word as “joint, connecting limb.” We might 
with Meier rather understand the émeyopyyia of the support and lend- 
ing of hands of believers among themselves, so that the sense would 
be this : “ the body, which is joined together and firmly fixed by all 
the bonds of the reciprocal lending of hands.” Still, on account of 
the close parallel of Col ii. 19, it seems here also more suitable, 
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with Harless, to take the émyop7yia of the communication of the 
Holy Ghost, and to explain the combination do7 tij¢ émvyopnyiac as 
making the communication of the Holy Ghost itself the link of 
connexion between individual believers. For the working of be- 
levers themselves is spoken of in the following words : xat’ évepyeiay 
év wétpw évde Exdotov pépove, t. e., ‘according to the working in the 
measure of every part of the body.” According to ver. 7, therefore, 
to every part again is attributed its peculiar measure of the gifts 
and powers, and accordingly a peculiar relation to the whole. (The 
reading péAove has, it is true, the considerable authorities A.C. in 
its favour, but the change into pépove is utterly inexplicable ; this 
reading must, therefore, be assuredly the original one.) The last 
words : ei¢ olxodoujy éavtod év dydmy can, according to the avénoww 
roveitat just before, only denote the object of the growth, so that 
thus the olxodowH sensu preegnanti expresses the complete edification 
of the church, as the end of the development. But, while the éy 
dyary in ver. 15 exhibited the element in which the development is 
accomplished, the addition here declares that love is that in which 
the perfected church has her abiding condition. 


§ 5. IsonateD Moran PRECEPTS. 
(iv. 17—v. 20.) 


Vers. 17, 18.—The exhortation to a worthy walk, which was be- 
gun at iv. 1, is now resumed, and now first applied to special rela- 
tions. Paul commences with reminding his readers of the Gentile 
standard of morality, and urgently calling on them to renounce it, 
whilst he describes the state of the Gentiles in such a way that it is 
clear what different preliminaries for attaining a pure morality exist 
among them as Christians. The wnxéte implies that their own state 
was also such, as the description, which follows, purports, but their 
walk can no longer be thus, in accordance with their present position. 
The reading Aord here is certainly genuine ; it was only omitted, 
because it was thought the readers of the epistle were surely, as 
Christians, no longer Gentiles. But Paul even within the sphere of 
Christianity still adheres to the descent from Israel, and the con- 
trary. Lachmann has, on the authority of A.B.D.F.G., erased 
Aond, The wicked course of life of the Gentiles is now described 
as proceeding from, and therefore consisting in, the patasdtn¢g tod 
voo¢ aitéyv, the vamty of their mind. The voi¢ denotes here too, as 
in Rom. vii. 23, 24, the higher element in man, the Spirit conceived 
as a faculty. In the degraded Gentiles (Rom. i. 18, seq.) this higher 
element in man appears powerless and of none effect ; it is not ca- 
pable of drawing them up to heaven; they sink, therefore, into the 
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flesh and its lusts. The antithesis of this paraséry¢ tod vodc is the 
elvat év XpioTe renAnowpévoc, Col. ii. 10. Nodc is therefore here by no 
means = ¢pévqua, as Harless insists, but, on the contrary, the paraco- 
tn¢ Tob vodc is the basis of the being so: minded (the ¢pévqua): “I 
conjure you henceforth to walk no more as the other Gentiles walk 
in the nothingness of their spiritual life.” The outward walk 1s an 
expression of the inward disposition, of the ¢pévqua, and this is 
founded on the pataétyc Tob vodc ; where through God’s Spirit the 
voo¢ is again strengthened and reinforced, and thus the power of the 
vov¢ is re-established, there the carnal mind (dpdvqua tij¢ oapkdc) is 
also changed into a spiritual one (¢pévqua tod mvetpuaroc), and the 
course of life improved along with it. (See Rom. viii. 6, and in the 
opuse. theol. p. 157.) In what follows, the propositions, éoxotvopévor 
th dlavota—dia tiv dyvoiayv THY ovoav év abroic, and évte¢ dmnAdo- 
TOLUMEVOL THC Cwic TOD Ocod—Oua TiY TMpwoLY Tio Kapdiag avTdyY, corre- 
spond to each other. But Meier erroneously refers the former to the 
Gentiles, the other to the Jews; the discourse here is of the Gentiles 
alone. In the first member the reference to the ¢ntellect prevails, in 
the second to the feelings (thus to the soul). In éoxotiopévoe tH 
dvavota the last term involves a difficulty ; for dudvoa is = votc, but 
also as the action of the votc, = dcavéqua, (See my opusc. theol. 
p. 156, seq.) After patasérag Tob vodc immediately preceding, diavova 
cannot well be again taken in the meaning of vot¢ ; that general term 
ig rather specialized in the subsequent clauses. Where the vote is 
impaired in power, the process of thinking exhibits itself without 
discernment by reason of the dyvola, and by reason of the hardening 
of the heart the feelings (the conscience) appear without excitability, 
man being estranged from the life of God. This ignorance (dyvoia) 
is the state of d0edry¢ (according to ii. 12); where the knowledge of 
God is wanting, the true light is in general wanting, the active 
thinking faculty is darkened. The phrase “ life of God,” which is 
found here only, is not to be referred to a general form of speech, 
such as “ virtuous life,” because it is produced by God; it rather 
denotes the life which God himself is and has, and which is granted 
to the creature as long as it continues in communion with God, and 
does not by sin separate itself from the source of its life. (Ver. 17, 
paprvponat stands, like dapaprépouar, 1 Tim, v. 21; 2 Tim. u. 14, iv, 
1, in the meaning of obtestari.—Ev xvpim must not be taken as a 
form of swearing, but as a designation of the element, standing in 
which Paul propounds what follows [rotro]. On Kade kai see Har- 
tung’s Doctrine of the Particles, vol. 1, p. 126, seq.—On dmaddo- 
tptovobat see at 11.12. On mwpworg see at Rom. xi. 25. 

Ver. 19.—As a result of the hardening of the feelings, which, 
however, is on its part induced by sin, is finally named the giving 
one’s self over to the impurest transgressions, Just as in Rom, i. sin 
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is represented as a result of the service of sin. Of course the words 
ele épyaotav dxabapoiac ndonc, for the working of all uncleanness, are 
not to be understood as implying that each individual had personally 
committed all forms of uncleanness. According to Rom. ii. 14, 26, and 
the testimony of history, there were certainly sober, chaste charac- 
ters, even in the world before Christ ; the words describe only the state 
of the collective body. Comp. atv. 12. For the rare dmnAynkorec, 
D.E.F.G. read drnAmérec. But despair is nowhere named as the 
ground of surrender to sin, but the hardening of the heart, which 
makes insensible to the exhortations of the Holy Spirit. The par- 
ticiple is, therefore, to be translated : “‘who, because they have 
hardened themselves.” ‘Amadyetv, doloris expers esse, finally, is 
found in the New Testament in this passage only.—’Acédyera 1s 
nearly akin to dxaOapoia, and is expressly used for designating lust ; 1t 
rather, however, marks its internal aspect, the want of self-control, 
of power for self-subjection, and dxaSapoia its external exhibition. 
The added téoa points to all the forms of uncleanness which were 
in vogue among the Gentiles, and are enumerated Rom. 1—The 
added #v mdcovetia Grotius refers to the practice of uncleanness 
for money; but that cannot surely be affirmed universally of all 
Gentiles. The usual meaning, ‘ covetousness,” cannot well be here 
applied, if éy retains its meaning. The word seems used in the 
more extended sense, in which it also occurs elsewhere, as the Greek 
Fathers had already taken it. [See Harless on this passage.| Chry- 
sostom and Theodoret take it as —= dyétpwe, xa’ brepBoAqv. But it 
is more correctly understood of physical avidity, of overfilling one’s- 
self with meat and drink, by which the sins of lust are promoted. 
(See on this subject at v. 3, 5, also.) 

Vers. 20, 21—To this description is annexed the exhortation 
to his Gentile Christian readers, to renounce, as Christians, that 
course of life which the Gentiles pursue. Ovy otrwe is clearly to be 
taken thus: “ ye have not so learned Christ that ye could combine 
a Gentile life with the profession of Christ.” But the formula pay- 
Odévev tov Xptotév, learn Christ, is singular ; for pavOdvery cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be construed with the acc. pers. It is 
here plausible to interpret Christ figuratively of the doctrine of 
Christ. But in the peculiar relation of Christ to the church lies the 
satisfactory justification of the singular mode of expression. The 
Lord himself is the object of preaching, not a mere doctrine of him ; 
accordingly, we may likewise speak of learning Christ, 7. e., of a tak- 
ing up into one’s-self and appropriating ¢o one’s-self the person -of 
Christ himself, which is called, Col. ii. 6, tapaAauGBdvery tov Xproroy, 
receiving Christ. (See John 1.5, xi. 12.) In Col. in. 16 stands 
the kindred phrase, 6 Adyog tot Xprorod évorxei év dpiv, which does 
not mean his doctrine, but his living word, which is he himself. 
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From the same principle the following dxovery avrov is also to be ex- 
plained. This phrase does not mean “to hear about him, of him, 
through others,” but to perceive in ourselves Christ himself, the eter- 
nal Word (see on John iv. 42, and Matth. xi. 27). Thus the act of 
regeneration is denoted, from which is developed progressive re- 
newal in sanctification, of which the mention immediately follows. 
Finally, the subjoined év air didaxGijvar is to be taken thus : “to 
be taught, so that one through faith is in him, @. e., in community 
of being with him,” which again presupposes the communication of 
the being of Christ to the soul. (See 1 Thess. iv. 9, where Paul 
calls Christians Oeodidaxror.) The last two phrases, we add, stand 
so related to each other, that they together constitute the pavOaverw 
rov Xporév. He that perceives his voice in himself, and permits 
himself to be so taught by it that he enters into communion with 
the Lord, is a true paOqric, learner, disciple, of Christ. In elye (see 
on iii. 2), however, Paul again supposes the state of his readers not 
sufficiently known to him, although he is ready to assume the best : 
“Tf, that is to say, as I may assume as certain, ye have heard him,” 
etc, But the clause ca0ée¢ éotiy dAjbea év 7 Iqood, in this verse 21, 
is obscure. The retrospective reference of kaOwc¢ to an obtwe preced- 
ing: “if ye have heard him as the truth is in Jesus, 4. ¢., according 
to the right knowledge of his person,” is inadmissible, because then, 
first, dajGeva would have necessarily required the article, and sec- 
ondly, because Christ would have been substituted for Jesus, which 
name refers to the human element in the Saviour’s character. 
Again, there is not a true and a false hearing of Christ ; he is either 
heard or not heard. Lastly, if we close the proposition with “Ijood, 
the infinitives drro0éc0a, dvaveotobaz, etc., are left without connexion. 
For to regard the infinitive as standing for the imperative, is inad- 
missible, because this use of the mood is certain in one passage only 
in the New Testament (see Winer’s Gr., § 48, 5), and here in par- 
ticular the tude with drobéo0a makes the construction impossible. 
The infinitives are rather to be conceived as dependent on édidayOnre, 
and the clause, “as truth is in Jesus,” would seem to represent the 
Redeemer in his human development as a pattern for believers, aiter 
which they on their part are to form themselves. Thus Harless, 
correctly. The advantages of this interpretation are that it explains 
not only the choice of the name Jesus, denoting the human element 
in Christ, but also the prominence given to the dyac with dro6é- 
o6at, which seems to place on a parallel Jesus and believers on him.’ 
What in Jesus is truth, not semblance, is to become truth also in 
the faithful. | 

Ver, 22.—First, now, the negative feature of sanctification is de- 
picted, the laying aside of the old man, or the crucifying of the same. 
(Gal. v. 24), then the positive one, the putting on of the new man. 
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Of course in the inner life the one cannot exist without the other : 
they are two essentially correlative aspects of the same state. But 
what is to be laid aside in sanctification is not merely the habit 
of sinning, but the entire old man, also the sinfulness inherited by 
birth itself, whence the habit of sinning first developed itself by un- 
faithfulness. But to this the clause xara THY Tpotépav dvactpodiy 
seems to stand in contradiction. Storr and Flatt would so construct 
arobéoba: tude Kata THY mpotépayv dvactoodiy, Tov TadaLdy avOpwroy, 
that the sense would be: “to lay aside yourselves according to your 
previous course of life, 7. ¢., the old man.” But it has been already 
observed by Riickert and Harless that “to lay one’s-self aside” 
would be expressed by drro6éo6a: éavrodc, and besides, the self-con- 
tradicting formula, “to lay aside one’s-self,” ig nowhere found. 
‘ArroOéo8at is here to be explained from its opposite évdécacOa, put On, 
and refers to the figure of a garment, which is laid aside and put on. 
But himself, his own being, of course no one can lay aside. We have 
already seen at vers. 20, 21, that tude is repeated merely for the sake 
of the antithesis with Jesus. The clause xara tiv nporépav dvaortpo- 
gqv is rather to be taken as determining more accurately the radadc © 
dvOpwroc for this particular case. For, although indeed the old man 
must be laid aside by him even who has not given himself over to 
the working of all impurity, but has led a life of strict legal observ- 
ance ; yet the necessity of so doing appears much more clearly in 
those more deeply debased, and for the purpose of drawing attention 
to this fact Paul adds it expressly for the Gentile Christians. Pre- 
cisely so in the parallel passage, Col. iii. 9, odv taic mpdzeou abrod, 
with his deeds, is added to the tadadc dvOpwroc, which is to be laid 
aside ; but in many persons the old man does not reach the point of 
producing such actual wicked works as are mentioned Col. iii. 5, seq. 
For the same reason is also added the characterizing clause, tov Oe 
pouevov Kata tac énOvuiag Tij¢ dnatyc, who is corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts. For, while the old man has the ¢60p¢ and parau- 
érn¢ in him as necessary qualities—while every natural man, even he 
who has not heightened his original sin by actual sin, is of nought, 
without power to fulfil the law, yet it cannot be said of every one 
that the old man in him is corrupt in consequence of the lusts of 
deceit. These lusts of deceit, that is to say, are the lusts which 
provoke to the working of all uncleanness, which stifle even the good 
that is still left in man after the fall, which extinguish the light in 
him, and thus cause a total darkness (ver. 18). (See on Matth. vi. 
23.) ’Andrn, deceit, denotes the nature of sin which amuses man 
with a show of joy without affording him true satisfaction. (See on 
Rom, vii. 11.) We cannot, therefore, with Harless, regard “the un- 
blest state of the old man” as denoted by the @Oeupduevoc xatd tac 
émOvuiac tie anatnc, but that especial form of sinfulness which had 
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developed itself among the Gentiles in the mass, and thus precisely 
as Paul describes it in Rom. i. From this form of sinfulness (the 
épyaota duabapotag néonc) individual Gentiles, and the Jews in the 
mass, were free ; among the Jatter, indeed, original sin had, in con- 
sequence of their unfaithfulness, generated another form of actual 
sin, self-righteousness, presumption, and pride ; but still their sinful 
state could not be described as the old man that is corrupted by de- 
ceitful lusts (radad¢ dvOpwroc 5 POeipdpevog Kata tac émiOvptac Tis 
dndrnc), as these words are intended to characterize the pernicious 
effects of sensual excesses. 

Vers. 23, 24.—To the negative duty of laying aside the o/d man, 
is subjoined the positive one of being renewed and putting on the 
new man (dvaveotcba Kat évdboacba Tov Katvov dvOpwrov), No dis- 
tinction is to be sought for between dvavectoOa and dvaxavotaba: (2 
Cor. iv. 16 ; Col. iii. 10), any more than between ved¢ and Kacvoc 
rod vodc, while here we have the dvavectoOa of the voc. Both 
dvOpwroc, (See Col. iii, 10.) In Rom. xii. 2 we read dvakaivwos 
words answer to the Hebrew 7h, Ps. li. 12. (See Antonin. mp. éavr. 
iv. 3. dvavéov ceavtov.) As in the old lies at the same time the 
idea of the obsolete, so in the new is that of the original, of that 
which corresponds with its ideal. In the combination dvaveotoGar 
Kal évdvoacbat Tov Kavov dvOpwrov, the latter expression appears as a 
more exact epexegetic definition of the former, which is particu- 
larly shewn in the further characterization of the new man. (See 
on évdioacba at Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. iii. 27.) But while the laying 
aside the old, and the putting on the new, is here referred to man, 
of course it is not Paul’s meaning that sanctification is accomplished 
by our own power: Christ is our sanctification, as he is our right- 
eousness (see on 1 Cor. i. 80) ; but all, that Christ through the Holy 
Spirit works in man, can in the form of Law be put to him as a de- 
mand, because man by his unfaithfulness can hinder the operation 
of the Spirit. But in verse 23 the mvedua tod vods, a combination 
found nowhere else, still requires consideration. Hither separate ex- 
pression would have sutficed, as Rom. xii. 2 shews, and would have 
been intelligible, but how are mvedya and vod¢ in this their com- 
bination to be understood ? We take voidc absolutely as the 
faculty of perceiving the eternal, in which is contained as well 
that which we call reason, as also self-consciousness, which latter 
reference is manifest in 1 Cor. xiv. in the formula teopyrevery év vot. 
From this faculty proceed in the natural state all impulses to what 
is good (Rom. vii. 23) ; but the vov¢ is found in the condition of 
paratdrn¢ (verse 18), and is therefore overcome by the flesh ; it is 
only through Christ that the vot¢ can serve the Law of God (Rom. 
vii. 25). In the renewal, therefore, the vov¢ is reinforced, so that it 
can conquer. The reinforcement is to be derived from the commu- 
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nication of Christ’s higher spirit to the soul, and this is intended by 
the formula “ renewed in the spirit of the mind.” IIvedya is the 
substance, and vovc the power of the substance ; when, therefore, 
the renewal is referred to the substance, by that is meant to be ex- 
pressed the operation of the Divine Spirit on the human spirit, an 
operation strengthening, sanctifying, transforming. We find, there- 
fore, in this passage no occasion for departing from the view of 
biblical psychology, which we have propounded in the dissertation 
on the Trichotomy (opusc. theol. p. 148, seq.) ; on the contrary, 
we find its fundamental ideas completely established here. On the 
other hand, I must consider as totally inadmissible the reference of 
the votv¢ to the feeling, for which xapdia usually stands, or the dispc- 
sition (@edvqua), (See further the remarks on Col. 1.18.) Lastly, 
the words tov kata Oedv ktiobévta év Otxatoobvy Kat bovéTHTL THe dAn- 
Ociac, created after God in righteousness, etc., are of great doctrinal 
importance. ‘They characterize the new man as a restoration of the 
Divine image, and at the same time give the specific tokens of that 
image. Now, the less this image appears elsewhere in Scripture, the 
more important must these communications of the apostle appear. 
The words kata Oedv xtioOeic, created after God, convey, no doubt, 
an allusion to the creation of man, Gen. i. 27, kat éroinoev 6 Osd¢ Tov 
dvOpwrov, Kar’ eikdva Oeod éroinoev adtév, The new birth is the 
second creation (see at ii. 10), wherefore the new man is called sxaiv7 
Kriotg, mYan mea, (See at 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15.) Now, as God 
in the beginning created man after his own image, so too in regene- 
ration he again creates him after the same, because sin had dimmed 
the image of God. That Paul employs «até Gedy in our passage In 
the sense of xa7’ eixéva Ocod is shewn by the parallel passage, Col. iii. 
10, Kav’ eixdva Tob Ktioavto¢ abtév, after the image of him who crea- 
ted him. The archetype, however, after which man is made in the 
new birth is Christ, the second Adam, eixov tot Ceot tot dopdtov 
(Col. 1. 15 ; 2 Cor.iv. 4). Therefore the new man is also called the 
Christ in us ; Christ creates his likeness in every human heart. He 
everywhere begets himself again. But the nature of this Divine 
image is more accurately determined by the words év dexatoodtvy 
Kal OoLOTATL Ti dAnOelac, in righteousness and true holiness. The 
preposition év designates the state in which this conformity to the 
Divine image consists and exhibits itself. The two expressions, 
Otxacoovyvyn and dodtyc, are in like manner put in juxtaposition, 
but in an inverted order, in Luke i. 75 ; Wisdom of Solomon ix. 3. 
The adjectives and adverbs are found in conjunction at 1 Thess, ii. 
10; Titus i. 8. Ackarootvy denotes the right relation inwardly be- 
tween the powers of the soul, outwardly to men and circumstances. 
(See at Rom. ii. 21.) On the other hand, docér7¢ denotes, like the 
Hebrew oven (Prov. ii. 21; Amos v. 10), integrity of the spiritual 
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life, and the piety towards God which it supposes. The two ex- 
pressions together complete, therefore, the idea of moral perfection 
(Matth. v. 48). And in the regenerate man this is not show, but 
reality ; Tig dAnGetac refers to the collective idea d:caocivn Kal 6o16- 
tc, and is used in the same sense as in ver. 22; as in Jesus there 
is nothing but reality, no show, he also works reality in those that 
are his, While thus here the ethical aspect of this image of God 1s 
put forward, Col. iii. 10 puts the intellectual one in the foreground ; 
renewal leads only to étéyvworg : all knowledge that proceeds not 
from the renewal of the heart, as was that of those false teachers in 
Colosse, is seeming knowledge. On the other hand, the Wisdom 
of Solomon ii. 23 exhibits this image in its physical character, 2. €., 
the incorruptibleness (dp9apaia) of the body ; Kav’ eixdva tij¢ idiac 
idtérytoc, God made man exempt from death. 

Ver, 25.—This general discussion now leads the way to special 
precepts, and indeed, down to v. 2, such as refer to duties towards 
others. Among these Paul places first the exhortation to truthful- 
ness, because it is the condition of all sound relations of men among 
themselves. Hence, too, Paul enforces the exhortation by the words : 
Sri gousv dAAjAwY pédn, because we are members one of another ; 
without truthfulness no communion of Christian life can subsist. 
(The laying aside of lying and the speaking truth stand related, as 
in vers. 22, 24 the laying aside of the old and the putting on of the 
new man; they thus designate the negative and the positive aspects 
of truth. The words in Zech. viii. 16, according to the LXX., seem 
to have been present to Paul’s mind here ; they run thus : Aasite 
dAjbevav Exaotog Tpo¢ TOY mAnotov avTov.) 

Vers. 26, 27.—The first words, doyiveabe Kat yj duaptavete, be angry 
and sin not, are quoted after Ps. iv. 9. As, however, they are not 
to be viewed as a formal quotation by way of proof, but only as a 
reminiscence after the LX X., no stress is to be laid on the difference 
between the Greek translation and the Hebrew. According to the 
context of the Psalm 135 means “ fear ye,” viz., God ; the LXX. 
have given it dpyieode, as alone the expression, by itself, admits of 
being taken. But as to the meaning of the obscure words here in 
the context of this epistle, we might with Winer assume that Paul 
is supposing a just anger, and means to say, “you may be angry, 
but sin not in your anger,” if immediately after (verse 31) anger 
were not represented as utterly to be reprobated. To refer the nega- 
tion to both verbs, “be not angry and sin not,” its position mani- 
festly forbids. Harless takes the proposition, “be angry and sin 
not,” as = “be angry in the right way,” 2. ¢., without bitterness. 
against the person, with a reconcilable heart. But even this mode 
of taking it certainly grants that permission of anger which stands 
-n contradiction to verse 81. Man’s anger is never In itself just and 
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permissible ; God’s anger alone is holy and just; to him, therefore, 
alone, according to Rom. xii. 19, is anger to be left. The only satis- 
factory interpretation is that which Cicumenius had already pro- 
_ pounded, and Meier last defended, viz., to take the imperative hypo- 
thetically : “if ye are angry, as it is to be foreseen will happen, at 
least sin not in anger.” This use of the imperative is explained 
from the Hebrew. (See Ewald’s Gr. pp. 556, seq.) The being 
angry without sin then presupposes that the heart is not émbittered 
by it, but remains appeasable. With this the following propo- 
sition naturally connects itself, in which also placability is recom- 
mended ; the sun is not to go down upon our wrath, 7. ¢., it is not to 
be carried over to the following day. (Iapopy:owé¢ differs from épy74 
as denoting the individual paroxysm of anger; épy/, on the con- 
trary, anger as a passion, without regard to its special occasion. 
Tapopytouoc is not found again in the New Testament, but often in 
the LXX. for o> and 4p, 1 Kings xv. 80; 2 Kings xxiii, 26; Jer. 
xxl. 5.) The exhortation in verse 27, dé didote térov TO dtaBorw, 
neither give place to the devil, which in itself wears a perfectly gen- 
eral character (since the devil, as the prince of darkness, incites to 
everything bad), refers in its connexion specially to the pernicious 
element of anger, when it exasperates the heart, by destroying peace 
and stirring up enmity and hatred. The devil is mentioned in a 
similar way at 2 Cor. ii. 11. (The phrase témov didévar [Rom. xii. 19}; 
for which yopay diddévat also occurs, answers to the Hebrew bopie yy 
in the sense “ to permit to come into operation, to offer an opportu- 
nity for operation.” The reading uqdé is, with Lachmann, decidedly 
to be preferred to pate, and dé also harmonizes well with the above- 
given reference of the passage to the disturbance of peace. See Har- 
less ad h. 1. ; Winer’s Gr. § 55-6, p. 435.) 

Ver, 28.—A second exhortation relates to stealing (not merely in 
its gross exterior shape, but in general as appropriation of others’ 
property), and the encouragement of industry. (‘O ciérrwy ig here 
not = «Aépac ; the discourse refers not to any actual theft, but to the 
vice of stealing. The article makes the participle a substantive ; 6 
Kértov is “the thief”) Here, however, there is found a great dis- 
crepancy in the MSS., one omitting 1d dya6év, another tai¢ yepoi, 
another adding idiase also, another atrod to yeoot. As the passage 
possesses no doctrinal importance, and has no intrinsic difficulty, 
this variation 1s without any intelligible grounds. To me, with Har- 
less, the simplest reading seems the original one, and all else spuri- 
ous additions. To dya#dv and idiag may have been interpolated from 
kindred passages, as 1 Cor. iv. 12; Gal. vi. 10. (Seeon the import 
of dyabov the remark on Gal. vi. 10.) The addition, tva yp, x. 7. A, 
does not express the immediate object of labour, that is, one’s own 
maintenance, but the specifically Christian one. From the impulse 
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towards mutual participation, which the Gospel arouses, the Christ- 
lan can never wish to possess or enjoy anything alone. 
—  -Ver. 29.—F rom outward action the discourse makes a transition 
to words. The Christian walking in sincerity utters not only no 
wicked, but even no useless words. Adyo¢ oarpd¢ denotes here, since 
at ver. 4 special mention 1s made of immodest speeches, all words 
that are useless, and do not answer their object, as Chrysostom ex- 
presses himself : may 6 uy rijv idiav ypeiav tAnpot campov Aéyouev. (See 
Matth. vi. 17, 18, xii. 33.) Paul means rather, that words should 
be regulated by the need of those present, so that they may serve 
_ for edification, and may confer a benefit on the hearers. (At e tic, 
k, T.A,, exmropevésOw éx Tov, orduatoc is to be supplied.—Oixodouq rij 
vpetac is a rare expression ; it was natural therefore to alter it to 
riotewc, which D.E.F.G. read. But the reading ypstac deserves the 
preference, just because it is the unusual mode of expression. “ Hdi- 
fication of need” is to be taken: “to the edification of those who 
are in need of it.”—With 466 ydpiv supply Adyoc dyabdc, “that it 
may confer a benefit on the hearers.” The word didéva forbids our 
rendering dpc here by ‘‘ grace, attractiveness.” Xdpic is used 2 Cor. 
vil. 4, 6 exactly as it is used here.) 

Ver, 30.—What now follows is not to be taken as an entirely 
new exhortation, but as a warning against the use of corrupt speech 
(Adéyoc carpéc), on account of its influence on the Holy Spirit, that fills 
the heart of the believer, and is grieved thereby. ‘ Grieving” the 
Holy Ghost is of course different from “ blaspheming” (GAacdnyeiv) 
against the Holy Ghost (Mark iii. 29; Luke xii. 10); 1t expresses 
the influence of inferior degrees of sin on the Holy Ghost. In Isaiah 
lxiii. 10 we find a similar phrase, mapotivery 76 mvedua (asx). But it is 
a question, if this expression, “‘ grieve not the Holy Spirit,” is to 
arouse the fear lest the Spirit should depart from them ; or whether 
it is to awaken love: ‘‘ you will not surely wish to grieve the good 
Spirit in you.” The decision depends on how the following év @ éo- 
dpayisOnte sic tépav adroAvtpdcewc, in whom ye were sealed, etc., 18 
taken. The idea of sealing (see on i. 18) is that of confirming, es- 
tablishing, here in the state of grace ; and the drodttpwore is here, 
as at 1 Cor. 1. 80, absolute redemption ; therefore the phrase ei¢ 
nuépav dnodvtpwcewc, unto the day of redemption, denotes the whole 
course of sanctification unto the completion of the work of God in 
the soul of man. Accordingly ei¢ is not to be translated “ for the 
day of redemption,” this being thus regarded as a deciding day, but 
“until the day of redemption,” 7. e., therefore, “‘in which Spirit ye 
now and evermore through the whole course of your development are 
confirmed in the state of grace.” According to this meaning of the 
clause, it cannot be doubtful that Paul here wishes to work upon his 
readers through love and the holy shrinking from grieving the good 
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Spirit dwelling in them, and not through fear. The thought is to be 
thus paraphrased: ‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit, since it is he to 
whom ye owe the great grace of your sealing in the life of faith, and 
will owe it unto the end of your Christian development, until the day 
of redemption.” There is no reference to a possible apostacy from 
the faith, and departure of the Holy Spirit ; nor is there any formal 
allusion to Isaiah Ixiii. 9, where similar thoughts occur, as Paul 
would else certainly have retained the mapogvvery which is there used. 
The apostle only means to encourage his readers to walk circum- 
spectly by calling on them not to grieve the Holy Spirit which fills 
them. That this Av7etv means merely ‘ to restrict In its operation,” 
is scarce demonstrable. The expression rather belongs to the class 
of those which represent the Divine essence as capable of being 
affected by sin. The language undoubtedly draws its imagery from 
human passion; yet it conveys the important truth that God will 
not be unaffected by human sin and misery, but, as the most exalted 
and purest love, essentially feels both, though without disturbing his 
bliss, because he never contemplates sin except in connexion with 
redemption. | 

Vers. 31, 32.—Christians then are to become also like the Divine 
love, which has manifested itself in Christ as forgiving love, and to 
that end put away all uncharitableness, both in its root and its ex- 
pression. (Ovpdc differs from dpy7, as the inward cause from the out- 
ward effect ; the emotion of the soul from the outburst of anger. 
Ilixpta, however, again contains the cause of the inward boiling up 
of anger, “irritation, bitterness of mind,” which easily occasions 
anger to arise. Lastly, cpavy7 and BAaodyyia are outbreaks of dpy7. 
The latter expression does not here refer to God, but to man, against 
whom the anger is directed. Kaxia is finally, according to the con- 
text, here specially uncharitableness in all forms of its manitesta- 
tion. Compare here the parallel passage, Col. 11. 8.—In ver, 32 
ypnotot forms the antithesis with mxpia, Perhaps there is couched 
in the word, which by Itacism is pronounced ypeoroé, an allusion to 
the name of Christians ; the apologists of the first centuries often 
use it.—The form evorAayyvoc is not found again except at 1 Pet. ui. 
8, “easily moved to compassion.” At Col. iii, 12 évdvoacbe onadyyva 
stands for it—The concluding words, yapigouevor Eavroic, k. 7. A., 
are found word for word at Col. iii, 13, XapigecOas stands here like 
dgtévat elsewhere. ‘Eavtotc = addjioe. See Matthie’s Gr., vol. 2, 
p. 920. At the end of the verse it seems that qiv after B.D.E. 
should be read with Lachmann. For the change into tpiv is easily 
explained, being both preceded and followed by the second person. 
It is also intelligible how the consciousness of Paul that he had to 
thonk God in Christ for his own forgiveness also, urged him here to 
include himself with his readers. 
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Chap. v. 1, 2.—As a winding up of this exhortation to exercise 
the duties which relate to others, Paul further expressly calls upon 
his readers, as children of God, to imitate God, and so to walk in love 
as Christ has loved them, viz., with self-sacrifice and. self-denial. 
The same idea is expressed in Matth. v. 48, ‘‘ be ye perfect, as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” This endeavour seems here more 
closely enforced by &¢ téeva dyarnrd, as dear children. As children 
bear in them their father’s nature, so they can also imitate his ex- 
ample. The relation of children here spoken of refers, of course, to | 
the new birth and the Divine life communicated to man in it. But 
Paul makes a transition at once from the imitation of God to Christ, 
because God was in Christ, and has loved us in him and through him. 
The aorists jydér7joe, rapédwxe point to the historical fact of the death 
in which Christ’s self-sacrificing love reached its climax. Christ’s 
giving up of himself is now more accurately described as a sacrificial 
death for man. (IIpoogopd, the more general word for sacrifice, is by 
6vota more closely defined as a sacrifice of blood.) The idea of sacri- 
fice also suggests the closing clause of ver. 2, T@ Oe ele doprjy ebw- 
diac, for a sweet smelling odor, etc. It answers to the Hebrew 
mines en, Gen. vill. 21 ; Lev. 11. 12, iii. 5. In Phil. iv. 18 it is found 
again, and is there interpreted : Ovoia dext7, evapsotoc TH O&w, an 
acceptable sacrifice, well pleasing to God. But the pleasure that 
God takes in the sacrifice of his Son does not refer to Christ’s suf- 
fering and death as such, but to the love and obedience that Christ 
exhibited therein. Against this very ancient view of our passage, 
which so entirely corresponds with the words and with Paul’s circle 
of ideas (see on Rom. iii. 25; 1 Cor. v. 7), Riickert, Meier, and 
Usteri have recently objected that the question here is not as to the 
atoning death of Christ, but merely of his love, by which he has left us 
a pattern. Usteri (St. Paul’s System, 4th ed., p. 113) expresses him- 
self upon our passage as follows : “The context contains only this: 
Christ has, in his yielding up of himself, so well-pleasing to God, 
left us a pattern. That is to say, the giving up himself by Christ was, 
as we know from Phil. ii. 8, at the same time an act of obedience 
towards God, and therefore attended by the Divine approval. “Oop 
eiwdtac at Phil. iv. 18, and evwdia at 2 Cor. ii. 15, are used in a simi- 
lar way to denote the Divine well-pleasedness, without the slightest 
allusion being made to an atonement.” Now it is certainly correct 
- that the phrase dopa etwdiac by itself does not suffice to demonstrate 
the idea of sacrifice ; but surely that idea is couched in the words 
rapédanev Savtov bro judy tpocpopar Kai Ovoiav, he delivered himself 
for usan offering and sacrifice. Itis also to be acknowledged that in 
the connexion of our passage the primary design is not to suggest 
the idea of a sacrifice, but to present Christ as a pattern. But 
it cannot and must not be denied that Christ’s sacrificial death is 
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here supposed by Paul to be known, and that he exhibits Christ’s 
giving himself up as a sacrifice for a pattern to his readers, just 
as is done in Matth. xx. 28, in Christ’s own words. (See the 
Comm. on that passage.) That Christ’s sacrificial death cannot 
be a pattern for men in all relations, does not prevent its being 
set forth as such a pattern for some virtues, particularly for obe- 
dience and pure self-sacrificing love. Thus at Phil. ii. 5, seq., the 
putting off his Divine nature by Christ is also represented as a pat- 
tern for humility, without meaning to suppose anything entirely 
analogous in man. Also the imitation of God would be out of the 
question (verse 1) if every imitation required complete equality with 
the pattern. 

Vers, 3-5.—While from iv. 25 to this point Paul has recom- 
mended duties toward others, he now (vers. 3-20) addresses him- 
self to duties toward ourselves. His exhortations relate collectively 
to the warning against fleshly lusts and sensual enjoyments, with 
which a holy enjoyment and spiritual gladness are contrasted as 
worthy of the Christian (vers. 18-20). This series of exhortations 
(vers. 7-14) is interrupted by a new comparison of heathenism 
with Christianity, in which the former is characterized as the ele- 
ment of darkness, the latter as the element of light. But the 
comprehension of the train of thought in this section depends en- 
tirely on the interpretation of the expression tAcovegia, mAsovéxrne. 
If it denotes “ covetousness, avarice,” the exhortations do not con- 
fine themselves to fleshly sins. But as everything else in this 
section admits of being referred to these, and as it is only on the 
assumption that Paul means to treat of them here, that verse 18 is 
fitly combined with what precedes, and as we have been already (at 
iv. 19) obliged to take tieovetia — pampering of the flesh, that 
meaning seems to be required here also. But the addition in verse 
4, 6¢ éotiv eidwhoddtpns, who is an idolater (for which Lachmann 
without any sufficient reason reads 6), compared with Col. iii. 5, 
mAgovesia qTt¢ éotly eldwiodatpsia, seems to make the assumption 
doubtful. For this limiting term seems to involve a reference to 
Mammon, as the god of this world, which would favour the ac- 
ceptation of Agovegia in its proper sense of “ covetousness.” Har- 
less attempts to avoid this difficulty by referring &¢ not to the last 
preceding substantive merely, but to all together, so that all the 
above-named phases of sin would be called idolatry. But this seems 
to me arbitrary. It is more natural to suppose that Paul takes 
tAcovecia, in the sense of “ carnal desire of enjoyment,” as idolatry, 
because he, as Phil. iii. 19 shews, sees in it a deifying of the belly, 
ov 6 Oed¢ 4 Kotdia. Paul takes the sins of lust first as consequences 
of the pampering of the flesh (Rom. xiii. 14). Add to this that, in 
Col. i. 5, too, mAsovegia is ranked among sins of a carnal nature, 
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and may thus be very properly taken there in the same way as here. 
(See also 1 Thess, iv. 5.) 

Paul now represents all carnal-mindedness, in word or deed, as 
— unworthy of the Christian ; unholy things do not become saints ; 
the kingdom of God, the fellowship of the saints, permits nothing ~ 
unholy in it. But of course the doctrine that carnal living excludes 
from the kingdom of God is not to be understood as implying that 
no one who ever committed a carnal sin can enter into the kingdom 
of God ; the very readers of Paul’s epistle had previously lived as 
heathens (ver. 8). It is rather meant to declare that without thor- 
ough conversion and purification from such things, no one can be in 
the holy kingdom of God. (In ver. 3 the pad dvouagécbw av syiv, 
1. €., €v wéow buoy, forms a contrast with the outward act. Such 
carnal sins are to be wholly unheard of among Christians, not even 
known by name.—lIn ver. 4 aloypérne¢ is, in its combination with pw- 
poAoyia, and from Col. ii. 8, where aioypoAcyia is mentioned, to be 
understood of indecency in language.—Mwpodocyia, which is found 
here only, means by itself only stultidloquium, ubi risus captatur, 
etiam sine sale, as Bengel interprets. But the context gives to the 
- expression a predominant reference to discourses in which double- 
entendres are introduced.—Near akin is ebtpanedia also, which, in 
like manner, is found nowhere in the New Testament but here. It 
comes from evtedmedoc, one who can turn skilfully ; hence lepidus, 
facetus. The substantive is used in the meaning scurrilitas in di- 
cendo, which is also wont to take especial pleasure in lascivious talk. 
Plautus characterizes the Ephesians as especially tempted in this 
respect. [Miles glorios. ii. 1.] To the empure use of speech Paul 
places in opposition the pure and holy use of it in prayer.—In ver. 5 
the reading fore is, according to the view of all more modern critics, 
decidedly to be preferred to the éore of the teat. rec. The conjunction 
of the two kindred expressions strengthens the idea of knowledge: 
“ vou surely know of your own knowledge that,” etc. We have at 
the close of the verse the singular phrase Baoidreia tot Xpiotod Kai 
Ocod. The reading Qcoi nat Xpiotod in E.G. is, we may suppose, to 
be explained merely from the notion that God must be named before 
Christ. The name BaciAeia tod Xprotod occasions no difficulty, for 
although in most instances by far Gaovdsia Tod Ocod stands, still rod 
Xpuorod also is found, e. g., 2 Tim. iv. 1 ; Matth. xvi. 28. And even 
if it were not found in the New Testament, still the fact that Christ 
is the King of the kingdom of God, that the Father has handed the 
dominion over to him (1 Cor. xv. 27), would in itself abundantly 
vindicate the expression. Even among the Rabbis the kingdom of 
God is therefore called ten mst~e, The only difficulty lies in the 
addition kat Ocov. That Paul meant to characterize Christ as God 
in opposition to the false gods is improbable, because then we may 
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suppose Tov Xpiorev Oeod would have been written. The omitted 
article before Oeot, therefore, lends no support to this view, because 
Oed¢ frequently stands without the article, and no accurate distinc- 
tion is here intended between Christ and God. It would seem most 
correct to regard kai Ocod as characterizing more definitely the év r9 
Baotrsia Tod Xptorod, in this sense : ‘in the kingdom of Christ, which 
is also the kingdom of God.” Paul adds this statement in order 
to direct observation to the holiness of the kingdom in which God, 
the author of all holiness, reigns. Compare the parallel passages, 
Rev. xi. 15, xii. 10.) 

Vers, 6. 7.—With the kingdom of God and the salvation in it, 
God’s wrath is further contrasted. This falls on the unbelieving, 
not merely in fuéwre punishments, but also, as Rom. i. shews, even 
on earth, ‘They are, therefore, not merely shut out from the ‘ae 
dom of God, but they also fall nto Gehenna. Paul therefore warns 
his readers against community with them, for that also brings with 
it a like fate-—Only the pndeic bude dratdtw kevoic Adyorc, let no one 
deceive you with vain words, which points to deceivers, is signifi- 
cant here. Among Gentiles we cannot, of course, imagine them, 
for Christians were, as such, separated from them. Paul must have 
meant thoughtless-minded persons among the Christians them- 
selves, who, we may suppose, were led by antinomian ideas to the 
notion that such carnal sins were less blameable, and who, therefore, 
abused the Christian doctrine of freedom as a cloak for their wicked- 
ness. The passage, Col. ii. 8, respecting philosophy and vain deceit 
(xev7) dndrn), cannot be compared here, for it relates to persons of 
a scrupulous, ascetic tendency (Col. ii. 20, seq.) But here, too, 
there 1s no intimation that such false teachers were in the churches 
to which Paul writes ; he seems only to warn them against such as 
will come there. (Ver. 6. Compare the parallel passage, Col. ii, 5, 
On viol tij¢ dmeOeiag see at Eph. ii, 2, The expression denotes, in 
the first place, the Gentiles who practised such vices in the mass ; 
but, secondly, all those, too, who let themselves be led into such sins, 
Ver. 7 On ovppétoxoc, see lll, 6.) 

Vers, 8-I1—That communion with those who walk carnally 
must be put an end to, Paul deduces from the contrast of his read- 
ers’ present state with on previous one. They were, as Gentiles, 
darkness, z.¢e., they belonged to the element of darkness and to its 
prince, as they now are light and belong to the Lord of light, through 
communion with him, the original light. (John i. 4) Hence follows 
the necessity of walking as children of the light, 7. e., of producing 
fruits of the light, and to that end of carefully searching what the 
Lord’s will is. (Comp. vers. 15, 17.) Darkness, on the other hand, 
is represented as the element which is incapable of producing fruits, 
What it produces is only deceitful show. In 1 Thess. v. 4, seq., is 
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found a parallel entirely similar between light and darkness, and 
those who belong to them. See also 2 Cor.vi.14. (Ver. 8. On 
réxva dwrd¢e see at 1 Thess. v.5.—The participle doxiudgovtes con- 
nects itself with meperateire, so that a colon cannot stand after 
the verb. The parenthetical clause, 6 yap Kapmo¢ Tod dwrds, KT. A., 
would seem especially to form the antithesis to the “ deceiving with 
vain words,” on which account also dyabwovrn, dixaoobvy, and aAz- 
Geva are named, and not such virtues as form the antithesis to mopveia, 
ik. T. 4, in ver. 3.—The reading dwréc, in ver. 9, is, on extrinsic and 
intrinsic grounds, to be preferred to the reading of the teat. rec. 
(7vevpato¢), which we may suppose to be a gloss from Gal. v. 22,— 
On dyadwoivn see Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess. i. 11.—Ver. 
11. The épya oxérove are those named in ver. 8, seq. But the epi- 
thet dxdproe surprised even the copyists ; it was therefore arbitra- 
rily altered into dxaOderoc or drdxrowg. For wicked works seem to 
be equally fruits too, only fruits of darkness. [Comp. Matth. vii. 17.] 
But dxaptoc means not only “without fruit, unfruitful,”’ but also 
“ useless, fruitless.” That which darkness produces is merely, there- 
fore, to be designated as something which does not deserve the name 
of a fruit, which has only its appearance, without the reality. Light 
alone has real power of production ; it alone can create works which 
bear in them the eternal luminous nature, and follow him who ac- 
complishes them into eternity, Rev. xiv. 13.) 

Ver, 12.—The last words of ver. 11, pa@Adov dé nal eréyyere, but 
rather also reprove them, form the transition to ver. 12; the ydp 
connects itself with them. The paAdov 08 nai éAéyyerv forms a cli- 
max to uj ovyxoverveiv, “not only have no part in such works of 
darkness, but rather, on the contrary, even rebuke them as chil- 
dren of the light,” dictis et factis luce dignis, as Bengel expresses 
himself, While, therefore, ovyxowwwveiv indicates a sinking down to 
the Gentile level, éAéyyev supposes a raising of the Gentiles, and of 
those who are similar to them, to the Christian standard. It is, 
therefore, not a mere declaration that those things are disgraceful, 
without any effect on the sinner, but é2éyyevv involves the conviction 
of the sinner ; it is “to convince by rebuke, to work the conversion 
of.” But how does ver. 12 unite itself to this with its particle ydp, 
which assigns a reason for what precedes? ‘The words ta Kkovd7 ye- 
voueva br’ abtév are —= épyowg tod oxdrovg in ver. 11; they do not 
mean to declare that it is not and cannot be known what they do, 
because it is done secretly (for the apostle both here and in Rom. i, 
openly declares what they do); but only to designate the actions 
as shunning the light, as such that the conscience of the very 
persons who do them condemns them. The following words, aio- 
ypov gore kal Aéyerv, express the enormity of these scandalous vices ; 
“it is disgraceful not only to commit such things, but even to 
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express them; they are too filthy even to be spoken of” This 
thought connects itself, through ydp, in a manner perfectly natural, 
with the waAdov d& Kai cAéyyere, founding the necessity for the rebuke 
on the magnitude of the offences: “rather rebuke them even, for 
their sin is so great that they urgently need awaking out of their 
dark sleep of sin” (ver. 14). The magnitude of the sin is thus meant 
to move pity in the hearts of believers, and that is to incite them to 
save the lost ones. 

Harless makes ydép depend on pu? ovykoivwreite, and refers only 
ver, 13 to éAéyyere ; but this overleaping the verb which stands last, 
and introducing the entire succeeding discussion, is utterly without 
support. Meier’s interpretation is also to be designated as en- 
tirely erroneous. He understands Aéye of “the mere indifferent 
speaking and recounting such secretly-committed vices, which is of 
itself also infamous and low.” This indifferent relating he would 
have to form a contrast with éAéyyely, “ the openly blaming to one’s 
face.” But the passage does not contain the slightest intimation 
that Paul intended a contrast between Aéyerv and éAéyyeuv, 

Ver. 13.—But the main difficulty in this passage has been found 
in verse 13, the proverb-like conciseness of which no doubt involves 
a certain obscurity ;* however, if we have rightly defined édéyyery, 
what follows links itself naturally with the foregoing. Paul intends 
now partly to describe more accurately the influence of the énéyvev in 
the salvation of the sinner, partly to represent it as secured in its 
success, and this by applying to it the contrast of hight and dark- 

ness commenced at ver. 8. Light, as the Divine element of life, he 
_ designates as the principle which illumines darkness with all that is 
done in it, 2. ¢., which manifests it in its nature and frightful form ; 
but at the same time also light, by its creative power, metamor- 
phoses darkness and its works, and makes them light themselves, 
It follows then from this that light alone is the true reality which 
has the power to scare and dissipate darkness into its nothingness ; 
therefore, where light is, as in believers (ver. 8, ac év kvpiw), there 
is also the certainty of victory over darkness, if they only dare 
to rebuke it. Thus then the 6d Aéye &yeupe, x. Tr. d., in verse 14 
is closely united with what precedes, for the rousing voice éyeupe, 
avaoTa, awake, arise, is exactly the éAéyyery recommended to the 
faithful by the appostle in verse 11, and the illumination, which 
Christ performs, is — to the being manifested by the light (67d rot 
gwrd¢ pavepovobar) in verse 13, 

Now if, after this statement of the general connexion, we con- 
sider details, it is, first of all, clear that ta dé mdvra éAcyydueva refers 
back to the épya oxérove, ta kpvdi yivdueva, so that the sense is this: 


* Kuinoel’s dissertation on Eph. v. 6-14 in Velthusen’s, Kuinoel’s, and Ruperti’s 
Collection of Theol. Essays, vol. iii. pp. 178, seq. 
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“but if all these things are reproved, they will be illuminated by 
the light, and made manifest in their nature.” The peculiarity of 
this passage consists in the circumstance that Paul does not adhere 
to the term @avepovoba: merely in the idea of “ being illuminated, 
and by that means made manifest in their nature ;” but conceives 
evil’s being illuminated as at the same time a metamorphosis of evil 
into the nature of the light. To the interpreter who overlooks this, 
the following words, “ for whatever is made manifest is light” (av 
yap Td pavepotvwevov dGc¢ éorr), must be inexplicable. He is tempted 
to take davepodpevoy as middle, and to understand the clause thus : 
“for the light is the element which makes all manifest.” But it is 
against this interpretation, first, that just before gavepotrar is used 
passively, and the same word can scarcely immediately after be taken 
as middle; second, that ¢éc as the element of light would require the 
article ; lastly, that the position of md renders it necessarily the sub- 
ject, and ¢é¢ the predicate ; were ¢é¢ the subject, the words would 
at least have to be placed thus: ¢é¢ 76 radv pavepodpevor éorr, The 
words must, therefore, be taken, “for all things which are illumi- 
nated by the light are themselves light.” The thought is unquestion- 
ably remarkable ; for it might be said that light by no means always 
exercises that transforming agency. A sinner can be reproved by 
the light without admitting it into his heart, and changing his life ; 
thus, to particularize, at God’s judgment-seat the devil and all the 
wicked are reproved by the light, without still becoming light. 
Paul, no doubt, was led to this application of pavepotcba by verse 
8, where it is said that Christians, who were darkness, are now hight 
in the Lord ; so, he means to say, can those too who are still dark- 
ness, and perform works of darkness, through the light in you be 
made light, be enlightened. 

Ver. 14.—The sentiment of ver. 14 is most intimately connected 
with the above: wherefore (because success cannot be wanting to 
the influence of light on darkness) the Scriptures (Isaiah lx. 1) also . 
summon us to awake from sleep and rise up from death, both of 
which Christ performs through his illumination. For sleep and 
death are figures, which, from the nature of the case, coincide with 
the idea of darkness in its figurative sense. (See on 1 Thess. v. 5, 
seq.) Buta difficulty was found in ver. 14, inasmuch as the formula 
Od Aéyet, scil. 7) ypady, is usually employed in Scripture quotations. 
(See iv. 8.) But this exact passage is found nowhere in the Old 
Testament. It was assumed then that Paul either used here an 
apocryphal work, or borrowed the words from some Christian hymn ; 
this last view, which Theodoret had already proposed, was approved 
by Michaelis, Storr, Flatt, and others. But the formula sso Aéyeu 
would scarcely have been used for such utterances of uncanonical 
writings. Rhenferd insisted that Paul here referred to a saying of 
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Christ’s which had been preserved by mere oral tradition, such as are 
mentioned Acts xx. 35; but certainly the phrase kai émipavoe cor 6 
Xptoro¢ does not suit that view. But all these propositions are un- 
necessary, as it can be proved that Isaiah lx. 1 contains the funda- 
mental ideas of this passage, which are only quoted by Paul freely, | 
according to his custom, and inserted into the context of his dis- 
course. The Hebrew words are, may 77b9 mit stadt FohN RawD HN YOHp. 
The LXX. have translated those words, wrigov, pwrigov, ‘Iepovoadrm, 
nKeL ydp cov TO hO¢ Kai 7 Oba Kupiov éni 08 dvatétadxev, With all its 
difference in form, our passage corresponds with the above very well 
in idea, as is convincingly shewn by Harless ad h. 1—(On the form 
dvéora see Winer’s Gr. § xiv. 1—A.B.D.E.F.G. have éye:eac instead 
of éyepe, and it is perhaps with Lachmann to be preferred. But 
Fritzsche [in Marc. p. 55, seq.] defends éyepe. On the form ém- 
pavoe see Winer’s Gr. § xv. p. 82. The readings émupatoe aor 6 Xpro- 
T6¢, and émipavoee tod Xprorod, which latter one D. supports, seem 
to owe their origin solely to the copyists ; the metaphor of the light 
imperatively requires émidavoe, Comp. 2 Peter i. 19.) 

Vers. 15, 16.—After this, Paul again resumes the above exhorta- 
tion (ver. 8), and summons his readers to a circumspect walk, which 
appreciates the relations of things, and therein shews wisdom. 
(Comp. the parallel passage Col. iv. 5, where the further subordinate 
definition mpd¢ rove éw is added, which, according to the context of 
the whole passage [see vers. 6, 7], must here too be supplied.) There 
we find too the phrase éayopagouevoe tov kaipdv, which Luther with 
evident incorrectness translates, “‘adapt yourselves to the time.” 
That acceptation also, which understands it of the diligent use of 
time, is inapposite, for then é7e ai juégat movnpat eior could not 
follow ; the shortness of life on earth would rather need to be in- 
sisted on. The days are called evil (in the first instance those of 
the then time, in the more extended sense of the whole aioy ottoc, 
in which sin has dominion), because of the manifold temptations 
which beset the believer, With regard to these ééayopdfav tov 
ca.oov can be referred only to the provident, prudent use of circum- 
stances for the salvation of one’s self and of others. Beza has already 
correctly observed, that the phrase is taken from the figure of a pro- 
vident merchant who uses everything for his ends. The parable in 
Luke xvi. 1, seq., also recommends this prudence. (Ver. 16. On 
the phrase 7juépat rovnpat see vi. 13; Ps. xlix. 5; Prov. xv. 15.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—Therefore, continues Paul (viz., because the time 
is evil), be not d@povec, That ddpovec is not — dooda is self-evident ; 
they differ as codia and odveoic or dpdvnoic. (See at i. 8.) Here the 
ovveote is designated as that which searches out God’s will, and at 
the same time also follows it, which gives as the characteristic sign 
of its opposite d¢pootvn, the following one’s own will and one’s own 
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desires, In the same way, piety is in the Old Testament treated 
as true prudence, godlessness, on the contrary, a8 folly. Me@voxeo- 
Gar olvw, being drunk with wine, is put by synecdoche for all the . 
modes of gratifying one’s own lusts (wAeovegia, ver. 3), a8 appears by 
the addition év @ éorw dowrtia, in which is riotous excess, Pamper- 
ing of the flesh bears in itself all other moral errors, especially the 
sins of lust, because it invests the flesh with dominion, and brings 
the vote into a servile relation. Paul insists here on that form of 
sin in particular, in order to make more marked the contrast with 
the nAnpotobas év rvetpart, being filled with the Spirit. Man in his 
patatorne Tod vodc (iv. 18) feels the want of a strengthening through 
spiritual influences from without ; instead of seeking for these in the 
Holy Spirit, he in his blindness has recourse to the natural spirit, 
i. e., t0 wine and strong drinks; Hence under the legal economy, 
the Old Testament, in the institution of the Nazarenes, recommends 
abstinence from wine and strong drinks, in order to preserve the soul 
free from all merely natural spiritual influences, and by that means 
to make it more susceptible of the operations of the Divine Spirit. 
(Comp. Numbers vi. 1, seq.) The context by no means indicates 
any special references in this exhortation; “be not drunk with 
wine,” e. g., to abuses at the Agapsw, as they are reproved at 1 
Cor. xi, 21 (a supposition which Koppe and Holzhausen defend). 
(The reading ovriete for ovrévrec, which Lachmann has admitted, 
on the authority of A.B., is to be considered as a mere facilitating 
correction.—’Aowria is found Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; dodrwe Luke xv. 
13, in the meaning of vita luxuriosa, a loose, dissipated life. The 
Spirit, with which the believer is to be filled, is of course the Holy 
Spirit, not his own; the addition dyim, however, which some minus- 
culi have, is spurious.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—In conclusion, Paul names, as effects of the being 
filled with the Holy Ghost and the spiritual joy proceeding there- 
from, the public adoration of God in songs of praise, the purport of 
which is thanksgiving to God in Christ’s name. No doubt, the 1m- | 
plied contrast which this spiritual joy, bursting forth into songs 
of praise, forms with the carnal joy which is wont to prevail at 
worldly banquets, where the peSvoxeoda olvp takes place, floated 
before Paul’s mind here. In ver. 19, however, the Aadovvrtec éavtoic, 
speaking to one another, forms an antithesis with the ddovte¢ and 
wdadovres ev TH Kapdia, singing and making melody in the heart. 
The former denotes the public adoration of God in the religious as- 
semblies, the latter the silent inward communion with God in the 
heart. We see, therefore, from this passage, that even in the apos- 
tle’s time singing was an element of Divine worship. According to 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, seq., the speaking with tongues also manifested itself 
in a poetical shape, and the improvised poems seem to have been 
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immediately delivered in musical measures. (See the details in the 
Comm, on 1 Cor. xiv.) Thus Pliny too relates (Ep. x. 96) of the 
_ Christians : carmen Christo quasi Deo dicunt secum invicem. Un- 
fortunately, of that primeval Christian poetry there has been next 
to nothing preserved ; only under the name of Clemens of Alexan- 
dria a hymn of, perhaps, primeval date has survived, which I have 
had printed. (See my Monum. Hist. Hccl., vol. 1, p. 279, seq.) 
That assemblies for public worship are here spoken of is like- 
wise shewn by the parallel passage Col. iii, 16, 17, in which teaching, 
properly so called, is put forward in the words: év mdéoy codia diddo- 
KovTEeg Kal vovbetovytec EavTove, in all wisdom teaching, etc. Bohmer 
finds in those words an indication of the universal priesthood of the 
first Christians ; but the diddoxevy and vovOeretv éavtove, 2. €., aAAr- 
dove, does not exclude order in the form of instruction which re- | 
quired appointed teachers. See the details on this point in the 
interpretation of the pastoral epistles. As to the synonyms wadpéc, 
tuvoc, ody, the first properly denotes every song performed with a 
musical accompaniment. It is, however, highly improbable that in 
the congregations of the primitive church instrumental accompani- 
ments to the singing were already used ; padpyol are probably here 
the Psalms of the Old Testament, which passed from the synagogue 
into the church-service. “Yuvo¢ is every song, the main contents of 
which are praise of and thanks to God, therefore a song of praise ; 
q@o7, on the contrary, may equally have another purport ; the epithet 
nmvevpatiKo¢ defines the songs here meant, as such as are of genuine 
religious purport. The same terms are also found in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 16. The reading xapdiac has probably intruded 
itself into the text here from Colossians, though there too xapdia is 
found altered from this passage insome MSS. The peculiar addition, 
év vapitt (Col. ii. 16), is not to be referred to the charm of the song 
(for it is év tai¢ xapdiasc, therefore purely inward), but to the grateful 
feeling of the believer.— Aide kai adder is to be taken collect- 
ively as denoting inward spiritual joy—In ver. 20 irép mdvtwr is 
to be taken as neuter, “‘for all that befalls you, whether good or 
evil.” The discourse here is not of prayer for others. On the for- 
mula év évouatt, = nwa, see at Matth. xxi. 9, xxii. 39; John ix. 13. 
—On 7 Oe kai ratpi see 1.3. Col. i. 17 adds further: rd Oecd 
kat watpt dt’ avT Ov, as every prayer is rendered acceptable to God 
the Father through Christ. 
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§ 6. Preceprs FoR THE MarrieD StaTe AND THE FAMILY. 
(v. 21—vi. 9.) 


Paul comes now, in the progress of his exhortations, to marriage, 
on which he expresses himself at length (vers. 21-33), and that by 
drawing a parallel between the relation of Christ and the church 
and that of man and wife. To the consideration of marriage are 
farther annexed moral exhortations, which have for their object the 
various relations of families, particularly the relations of children 
and parents, of servants and masters, which exhortations are con- 
tained in vi. 1-9. The common link by which these ethical. precepts 
are held together is the idea of subordination, of obedience. As 
Paul wishes above all to bring this home to his readers in its vast 
importance, he always begins his representation with the party 
bound to obedience (ver. 22 with the wives, vi. 1 with the children, 
vi. 5 with the servants), and then first introduces the other side of 
the subject, viz., that those who are charged with authority are to 
exercise it in a mild and religious temper. (In verse 20 husbands 
‘are exhorted, vi. 4 fathers, vi. 9 masters.) This discussion on mar- 
riage, finally (v. 21-83), is, along with 1 Cor. vii., the leading pas- 
sage on this important institution, which includes in equal measure 
the elements of church and state. There (1 Cor. vii.), however, 
marriage is treated of rather in its actual appearance as more or less 
out of conformity with its cdeal; here, on the contrary, it is con- 
ceived altogether in its ideal dignity, as the copy of that spiritual 
marriage formed by Christ and the church. 

Vers. 21, 22.— Whether broracodpevor dAAnAac év P6B@ Xprorov 
(verse 21) is to be referred to what precedes or what follows, seems 
doubtful. In the former case it must, with Aadovytec and the other 
participles in verses 19, 20, depend on rAnpovobe tv mveipate (verse 
18); so Winer (Gr., § 45, 6, p. 314) and Lachmann. But, first, we 
scarcely see how the exhortation to subordination can be introduced 
into the summons to spiritual joy, and, secondly, the 76 Oe Kat 
rato forms clearly the conclusion of the preceding discussion, so 
that another participle cannot possibly be jomed on. But, if it 
be united with what follows, its position at the beginning seems 
unnatural. For the supposition of Calvin, Koppe, Flatt, and 
others, that the participle stands for the imperative, is grammati- 
cally inadmissible. Its connexion with what follows is made still 
more difficult by the uncertainty of the reading in verse 22.—B. 
leaves trordocecbe out altogether; D.E.F.G. have it before roi 
idfovc, On the other hand, A. 17, 57, and other inferior critical au- 
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thorities, have drotacoécOwoav. However, all these deviations seem 
to have arisen only through the difficulty of ¢ brotacoduevot (verse 21). 
Probably the case stands thus with the passage: verse 21 declares ~ 
the principle of subordination quite comprehensively for all the re- 
lations which are afterwards treated of singly, to which then, first, 
in verse 22, the exhortation to married women is subjoined. Thus 
the participle vroracoouevoe is most simply explained in accordance 
with the context by the assumption of an ellipsis : “all believers 
are subordinate one to another in the fear of Christ.”—The limiting 
clause év 668 Xprorod excludes all slavish fear; the fear of Christ 
is the tender timidity that follows in the train of love. (Cf. verse 
33.) Finally, the reading Xpiorod is guaranteed by A.B.D.E.F.G., 
and is no doubt preferable to the readings Oot, kvpiov, Inco’. Toa 
exclude all severity, ver. 22 adds &¢ 76 kvpiw, for which the parallel 
passage Col. iii. 18 has o¢ dvijxev év xupiw, Wives are, therefore, to 
be subject not to their husbands as such, but to God’s annenee in 
the institution of marriage ; just as the Christian in his relation to 
government serves not man, but the ordinance of God, of which 
men are the representatives, Finally, the addition idiove cannot with 
Meier be referred to the right of property, which, according to the 
view of the whole ancient world, the husband had over the wife ; 

the following representation does not imply such a conception of 
marriage. Men are designated by it as married men. (See the 
passages quoted by Harless at p. 490.) 

Vers. 23, 24.—The necessity of this subordination of the wife to 
the husband is deduced from the divinely ordained relation of the 
two parties to each other. The man is the head, ¢. ¢., the directing, 
determining power of the wife, as Christ is of the church. (See on 
1 Cor. xi. 3, seq.; Eph. i. 22, iv. 15.) As, therefore, the latter is 
subject to Christ, consequently is determined and guided in its will 
by him, so the wife by the husband. All idle dreams of an antici- 
pated emancipation of women are annihilated by this energetic dec- 
laration of Paul. With these dreams must also be reckoned 
Riickert’s (ad h. 1.) supposing that in this declaration of Paul, as 
to the relation of the wife towards her husband, there is expressed a 
remnant of still unsubdued Judaism in him, as if that alone, not 
God’s ordinance, had introduced the subjection of the wife to her 
husband. Only the év ravri, in everything, scil. troraccécOwoay, 
might be viewed as an exaggeration. The church is, it is true, sub- 
ject to Christ absolutely in everything, because only holy claims on 
her proceed from him; but the husband, as being a sinner, cannot 
require of his wife obedience to wnholy demands. Nor is this the 
apostle’s meaning. As the unconditional command to obey those in 
authority (see on Rom. xiii. 1) involves of course the condition that 
those in authority enjoin nothing against God’s commandments, and 
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therefore the law “to obey God more than men” always has prece- 
_ dence of all others, so also here. Precisely because wives are to be 

subject to their husbands as to the Lord, they cannot obey their 
husbands against the Lord’s will. But, as Paul has Christian mar- 
riages in view, it was needless to insist particularly on that self-evi- 
dent restriction. Undoubtedly, however, the commandment relates 
not to kind husbands only, but also to the unreasonable and way- 
ward ; as long as the demands of the husband keep within the do- 
main of things morally inditterent—contravene no objective Divine 
commands—it is the wife’s duty to obey them. The clause abTo¢ 
cwrip Tod odparoc, with dAAd following, alone requires particular no- 
tice in these verses, For, that in this clause xaé and éort are, with 
Lachmann, to be erased, the MSs. A.B.D.E.F.G. decidedly prove ; 
but certainly éori must be supplied. The main question, however, 
is: what is the object of the entire observation which seems to in- 
-terrupt the connexion, and how is this strange-seeming did to be 
taken ? Harless (p. 488, seq.) thinks that Paul, in the entire sec- 
tion down to ver. 83, “shews himself controlled by a double pur- 
pose.” He intends, according to Harless, to give instruction not 
merely on the relation of man and wife, but also on that of Christ 
to the church, without however asserting between the two an abso- 
lute parallel. Harless accordingly takes daad (ver. 24) and mAqy 
(ver. 33) as particles used to recall the reader from a digression to 
the main subject. But although this seems quite suitable in the 
case of TAfy, in ver. 38, because the thought in ver. 32 manifestly 
interrupts the parallel, yet the clause attic owrijp Tov cwpaTo¢ can 
scarcely be taken as a digression. Why this observation, that Christ 
+s the Saviour of his body, if it is to be supposed a digression, as it 
was already known to the readers from i. 22, and why, after this 
rhapsodical digression, a formal resumption of the main subject with 
an Garé 2 Winer (Gr., § 53, 10, 1) has correctly explained the con- 
junction dAd¢ in this connexion. °AAAd here simply introduces the 
proof drawn from what precedes. In ver. 23 it was said, “ the 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the 
church.” Now from this parallel the apostle infers the necessity of 
the subordination of the wife ; “‘ but, as the church is subject unto. 
Christ, so now must wives also be subject to their husbands.” Only,. 
we must supply here not drotdooorrat, but brotaccéobwoay ; from the 
actual subordination of the church to Christ, Paul deduces the obli-- 
gation of the subordination of the wife to her husband. According. 
to this, then, the clause avro¢ Gwrijp Tot o®uatoc appears by no- 
means as a digression, but merely as an apposition to Kepaan Tis 
zuxanotac, which has the sole object of setting forth Christ more 
clearly as xepadqj, by denoting the church as the edna which he gov-~ 
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erns. (In ver. 24 idiove is decidedly spurious, and is erased from the 
text by the better critics.) 

Vers. 25, 26.—After this exhortation to wives, Paul subjoins the 
one to husbands (comp. Col. iii. 19), on their side, not to abuse their 
power, but to love their wives, and that so as Christ loves the church, 
t.¢., in self-devoting, self-sacrificing love, which had for its object 
the sanctification of the church. This self-sacrificing, sanctifying 
love, Paul requires of husbands also in marriage. (See ver. 28, 
ovTwe [4 €, as Christ’s sanctifying work was before described ] 
. dgethovowy, kK. T. A.) 

It might be said that surely the wife also is to practise this self- 
sacrificing, sanctifying conduct towards her husband ; but from the 
normal position of the sexes the positive influence must always proceed 
from the man ; and therefore the exhortation finds its appropriate 
place here, not in depicting the relation of the wife to her husband. 
It is finally self-evident, and inherent in the nature of such a 
parallel, in which every trait does not accurately fit, that the sepa- 
rate expressions have each their bearing, indeed, but must not be 
pressed. Thus, while it is said of Christ: éavrody rapéowKev bTré0 ad- 
ric, ““ He gave himself up to death as a vicarious sacrifice for her ;” 
in reference to marriage, Paul would have understood by this merely 
a love capable of self-sacrifice even unto death. So Kabapioacg TH AovTEd 
tod ddaro¢ refers, in the case of Christ, t6 baptism, and the new birth 
effected by it ; in reference to marriage, it merely designates love 
bent upon moral purification. To refer this language to the Jewish 
custom of the bathing of the bride before the nuptial night, reduces 
it to insipidity. StilZ less can a digression be supposed here ; the 
essential ideas, so far as they can be referred to marriage, are,in Paul’s 
purpose, to apply to 2 also, so far as they are applicable. The closing 
words alone of ver. 26 require a particular consideration. In the 
combination iva abtiy dy:doy nabapioac we are to take dyidev as a 
consequence of xabapicev: “that he may sanctify her, after he had pre- 
viously purified her by the bath,” ¢.e., baptism (comp. Tit. iii. 5, where 
baptism is called Aodtpov nadvyyeveciac), But the explanation of év 
Pyare is uncertain. Most of the interpretations exhibit themselves 
as false at the first glance ; ¢.9., that of Koppe, which unites ¢v ph- 
pate iva, which, as he thought, stands for the Hebrew nun nan by, 
which phrase, however, is never so rendered by the LXX. Again, its 
position forbids our uniting it with dy:doy; otherwise the analogy 
of dytdgev ev dandeia (cf. John xvii. 7) would warrant the combina- 
tion. It can be joined only with Aourpdy tod Sdatoc. In this con- 
nexion it has been usually referred either to the ordinance of Christ 
in the institution of baptism, by which the bath receives its purify~ 
ing power, or to the word of reconciliation and forgiveness of sins. 
But in both relations the article could scarcely be wanting before 
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pjuatt, as, according to them, Paul would have had a definite word 
in his mind, ’Ev p7pate rather stands here equivalent in sense to 
_év rvevpart (ii, 22), intimating that baptism is no mere bath, but a 
bath in the Word, 7. e., one by which man is born again of water 
and of the Spirit John iu. 5). Thus, in 1 Pet. 123; Jamesi. 18, 
the Word of God is represented as the seed of the new birth. ‘Pijua 
accordingly is here, as in Heb. i. 3, xi. 3, a designation of the Divine 
power and efficacy in general, which, from its nature, must be a spi- 
ritual one. But in Christianity the Word does not appear in the 
indeterminate form of universal spiritual efficacy, as in the creation, 
but the Spirit manifests himself only in the Word of Truth, which. 
is in Christ. On this union of the Spirit with the Word of Christ, 
nay, on their respective identity, see particulars at vi. 17. 

Ver. 27.—The idea of the iva dy:déoyq is further carried out and 
described in its results. Christ wishes to present the church for 
himself, 7. ¢., for his joy and glory, in splendour and without spot. 
In portraying the spotless beauty Paul plainly has in view the image 
of the bride ; for a proof that we have here not to do with a digres- 
sion. As Christ purifies and cleanses the church, so likewise a 
faithful husband wishes to deliver his wife from every moral stain. 
(On rapiordévery, in such a combination, see at Rom. vi. 13, xu. 1 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 2; Col. 1. 22.—A.B.D.E.F.G. read aitéc¢ for adtqv, whence 
Griesbach and Lachmann have properly received i¢ into the text.—. 
ZniAoc is found nowhere again but at 2 Pet. 1. 138.—‘Puti¢ does not 
occur again in the New Testament.) 

Vers, 28, 29.—This description of the love of Christ is applied 
to the love which the husband owes to his wife. Odrwe thus refers 
back to what precedes, embracing the two points of self-sacrifice and 
of sanctification ; neither can be wanting in a really Christian mar- 
riage, In which love rests not merely on a sensual attachment, but 
is to have a moral basis. This retrospective reference shews clearly 
that vers. 26, 27 contain no digression ; Paul refers the individual 
traits of the love of Christ to marriage, of course so far as they are 
applicable to human conditions. But here a progress in the chain 
of argument is shewn in the fact that Paul will have the wife loved 
by her husband “ as his own body.” As the church is called Christ’s 
body, thus also man and wife form an unity (ver. 31). But here the 
antithesis of “body” is not ‘‘ spirit,” but “ head” (ver. 23), which is 
certainly the organ of the spirit ; in ver. 33 o¢ éavréy stands direct- 
ly. The intimateness of the connexion in a genuine marriage is 
therefore such that the wife is a part of self; ‘‘ whoever loves his wife 
loves himself.” As, therefore, care of the flesh naturally proceeds 
from self-love, thus too is it with the love of the husband, and with 
the relation of Christ to the church ; the opposite of this, the want 
of love in the husband, is accordingly something wanatural, Finally, 
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“flesh” (odp2) in ver. 29 has by no means the subordinate idea of 
something sinful ; oéva might have been indifferently employed ; 
odpé ig chosen merely to make the physical neediness of the cdpa 
more apparent. It might seem, finally, that too much is asserted 
when it is said in ver. 29: ovdsic more, x.7.A. Paul himself warns 
(Col. ii. 23) against false asceticism, which deprives the body of what 
is necessary for it. Meyerhoff (on the Ep. to the Colossians, p. 144) 
‘declares himself strongly on this point. He finds, without any 
foundation, in the whole section about marriage an attack upon false 
asceticism which‘rejected marriage, and in ver. 19 he lays a stress on 
roré, and refers it to past ages under Heathenism. ‘ Zhen no one did 
such a thing as hate his own flesh,” with which we are to supply : 
“ but some do now.” This view of the passage requires no refuta- 
tion ; there is not the slightest trace of controversy in the whole 
comparison between the matrimonial relation and the relation of 
Christ to the church. Besides, there are found also. before Christ, 
among Gentiles and Jews, traces of strict asceticism , although 
more rarely in the West, yet certainly in the Hast. We can only 
say, Paul makes the statement, ovdei¢ ydp mote euionos Thy éavtod 
odpxa, thus generally, because cases of an opposite description are at 
bottom only aberrations of the mind ; the love of one’s own body 
and life is an essential natural instinct ; it may, indeed, be led 
astray by false theories, but never annihilated. 

Ver. 30,—In what follows Paul proves in detail that the unity 
of Christ with the church is not a merely figurative, metaphorical, 
nor even a purely spiritual one, but also a truly bodily one, and that 
too so that in it he has again before his eyes the comparison of mar- 
riage. The relation of Christ to the church 1s also described atter 
Gen. ii. 23, which passage refers immediately to the relation of man 
and wife. Because the wife is taken from the man, and in marriage 
becomes one flesh with him (verse 31), the man in his wife loves 
himself ; thus Christ also loves in the church his own body, since we 
are taken from him. This é« rtij¢ capxog avtob, x. T. A., cannot, of 
course, be referred, as by Chrysostom, Augustine, and others, to 
Christ’s incarnation, for it must have been said of that conversely : 
“He took on him our flesh and bone ;” but to the imparting his glon- 
fied corporeity to believers through the communion of his flesh 
and blood. It is not primarily spirctual birth which is here men- 
tioned ; the corporeal aspect is both here and in verse 31 made too 
emphatically prominent ; it is the self-communication of his Divine- 
human nature, by which Christ makes us his flesh and bone. He 
gives to his followers his flesh to eat, his blood to drink, éxtpéper kat 
Odane. tiv éxxanoiav. The reference of the phrase, é« rij¢ oapKog 
abtob Kat x tév dotéwy adtod, of his flesh and of his bones, merely to 
the general idea of an inward communion, would leave the depth of 
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the sentiment of the absolutely unexhausted ; Christ, who assumed 
our nature (John i. 14), changes us, In return, into himself (2 Pet. 
i. 4). The omission of é« tij¢ capkoc—doréwy avrov in A.B. can only 
be considered as an oversight ; Lachmann has omitted them with- 
out sufficient grounds. 

Ver, 31.—To the words from Gen. il. 23 1s esate sub- 
joined, with the omission of some words which were of no import- 
ance to Paul’s argument, the following verse, Gen. i. 24, which is 
quoted literally from the LXX., except that they read, instead of 
dyti tovTov, the equivalent formula Evexev TOUTOV = 2-39, aud in- 
stead of mpooxoAAnOjoerat mpd¢ they have the dative. The Greek 
here, as also in the LXX., deviates from the Hebrew text especially 
in giving of dvo, while in the original text the words are: thy nwad om. 
This emphatic mention of the o/ dvo is considered as an establish- 
ment of monogamy, which is nowhere else in Scripture expressly 
enjoined. According to the context in Genesis the passage quoted 
refers to the relation of the sexes in marriage ; as the woman was orig- 
inally one with the man and is taken from his body, so too she again 
becomes one with him in marriage, and indeed not merely one spirit, 
which also happens in friendship, but also one flesh. Because, then, 
the unity is original, and the duality yearns to return again to 
unity, man will give up the most intimate ties even, in order to at- 
tain that unity. The exhortation to husbands to love their wives 
_ gains therefrom a powerful support ; the object, for which the hus- 
band leaves father and mother, must also necessarily lay claim to 
his entire love. But as, both in ‘what precedes and in what follows, 
the discourse is of the relntion of Christ to the church, Paul’s mean- 
ing seems to be, that that relation finds its analogy in thos verse 
also. But how is this to be taken ? That the love of the sexes, 
which has received its holy consecration from God the Lord in mar- 
riage, is a reflection and an echo of the eternal, holy love of the 
Son of God towards man—that therefore the attachment of the 
husband to his wife and their intimate conjunction into one flesh 
can be compared with the intimate, essential conjunction of the Son 
of God with the church into one unity—is clear enough, and pro- 
ceeds unmistakably from the spirit of the whole parallel. But the 
leaving of one’s father and mother can have no special reference here 
to the relation of Christ to the Chruch ; for the only conceivable 
reference would be to his incarnation, and that, as has been already 
observed on ver. 80, is to be excluded here, because, according to it, 
Christ took on him our flesh and blood, not we is. The reference 
therefore, frequently made, of the katadeiper tov matépa Kat THy 
untépa avrod to that leaving of the Father and of heaven, or of the 
upper Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 26), which took place in the incarnation 
of the Son of God, has no foundation in the entire scope of the ar- 
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gument. The reference of the citation to Christ and the church lies 
here in the last words only : kai mpooxoAAnOjoetar—odpxa piav. But 
the reference of these words, which relate primarily to union in mar- 
riage, extends, in its application to Christ and the church, beyond 
the idea of a merely spiritual union, as, even among the Fathers, 
Theodoret, in later times, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Grotius, among 
the moderns, Holzhausen and Harless, have perceived. As we saw 
at ver. 20 that believers are of Christ’s flesh and bone, because they 
were made partakers of his glorified corporeity ; so here too the 
‘one flesh” is to be understood with reference to the communication 
of Christ’s flesh and blood to his followers. This his Divine human 
nature the Saviour imparts, it is true, in faith also (see on John vi. 
45, seq.), but the most intense, most concentrated communication 
of it takes place at the Holy Communion. As, therefore, man and 
wife are, it is true, always one in love, but in the moments of mat- 
rimonial conjunction, in which the peculiar property of marriage 
consists, become one flesh in an especial sense ; so too the church 
in the mass, and every congregation, as also every soul in it, is con- 
stantly one spirit with Christ, the head of the body—but in the 
moments of the Holy Supper the believing soul solemnizes the union 
with its Saviour in an entirely special sense, taking up his flesh and 
blood into itself, and along with it the germ of the immortal body, 
that Divine seed which does not permit one to sin (1 John iii. 9), 
from which the plant of the spiritual body grows up. It plainly 
proceeds from this interpretation that Paul does not conceive the re- 
lation of the glorified body to this mortal. one, such that at the re- 
surrection the former is instantaneously produced by a creative act 
of God (see at 1 Cor. xv. 52, where the év pirh dp0aApod, in the 
twinkling of an eye, refers only to the suddenness of the opening, 
not of the production); but the new body is, even while here below, 
built up through communion with the Saviour, and the imparting of 
his nature, in the mortal body ; just as in Christ himself, even be- 
fore his resurrection, the glorified body was in his mortal body, and 
at times shone through the latter (see at Matth. xvii. 1, seq.), was 
communicated to the disciples at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
and finally, at the resurrection, came forth complete, swallowing up 
death in life. 

Ver. 32.—Here now Paul breaks off the parallel, which he has 
carried through so nobly and profoundly, by breaking out into the 
exclamation: Td pvotiplov toiT0 péya éotiv, this is a great mystery, 
upon the relation of Christ to the church, therefore to the exclusion 
of marriage. The language does not indeed mean to deny a mys- 
terious element in marriage also ; rather this is necessarily involved 
in the very fact of its comparison with such a mystery; but the 
words do not refer primarily to marriage. This suffices to shew 
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with what reason the Catholic divines find in this passage an argu- 
ment for the assertion that marriage is a sacrament, with which 
expression the Vulgate, after the usage of the early Christians, 
translates the word pvoripiov, Now, if we refer the communion of 
Christ with the church, described in verse 31, to spiritual com- 
munion only, we cannot conceive for what reason Paul should use 
that strong expression, TO pvaoTnpiov TodTO péya éotiv. On the other 
hand, the phrase is completely accounted for by our interpretation, 
which in fact regards the relation of Christ to the church as a 
continuous miraculous process of production of a higher glorified 
life, We see in it the creative action of God, which seems out- 
wardly completed, inwardly advance, and in mysterious, deeply 
hidden operation build up the temple of glorified corporeity, and at 
the same time also the great collective temple of the new heaven 
and the new earth. If, in closing this remarkable section, we cast 
another glance at the whole comparison carried through in it, it 1s 
surely already contained, as to its fundamental idea, in the Old 
Testament, which often describes Jehovah’s relation to the people of 
Israel as that of a bridegroom. (See Ps. xlv.; Isaiah liv. 5 ; Ezek. 
xiv. 1, seq.; Hosea ii, 16, seq., and the Song of Solomon.) The 
same image is found in the New Testament, in Matth. ix. 15 ; Mark 
ii, 19; Luke v. 34; John iii. 29; 2 Cor. xi 2; Rev. xxi. 17. 
But it is peculiar to our passage that this parallel with marriage is 
expressly extended to the glorified corporeity also, and placed in 
connexion with the special feature of marriage, sexual union. 
Greatly as marriage thus appears consecrated ; entirely unscriptural 
as appear all suspicions of it based on false asceticism ; yet, on the 
other hand, it is comprehensible that these special references to the 
mysteries of marriage may be thought dangerous to meddle with. 
In such scruples we certainly find the reason of the phenomenon, 
that so many profound interpreters have hesitated to understand 
the parallel in all the latitude unmistakably implied by the words 
of the apostle. These scruples are explicable from that pollution of 
the imagination which renders a pure contemplation of such images 
rarely possible. In liturgical and homiletical usage, therefore, they 
should undoubtedly be employed with the utmost caution ; but it is 
self-evident that a possible abuse should not deter the interpreter 
from exhibiting the comparison just as it is laid down in God’s 
Word. ‘Truth cannot shape and restrict itself according to the ex- 
citability of sin, but the latter is to be mastered and in God’s might 
at last to be subdued by the former. To the pure all things are 
pure, and thus too says the mouth of the chastest of all the children 
of men: “ Hethat hath the bride is the bridegroom ; but the friend 
of the bridegroom, who stands (to wit, before the door of the bridal 
chamber) and hears him, rejoices greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
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voice” (John iii. 29), in which words, just as here, the union of the 
bride and the bridegroom is an image for the communion of Christ 
and the church. , 

Ver. 33.--From the explanatory subordinate remark in verse 32 
Paul returns with 7A7jv to the discussion, and in conclusion briefly 
recapitulates once more his exhortations to husbands and wives, 
(On the oratio variata tpeic ol nab’ Eva Exaoroc, see Winer’s Gr. § 68, 
II. 1, p. 509. On ob xaf éva, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 31 ; 1 Thess. v. 11.—On 
the import of doBeicba see at verse 21. “Iva doGijra is to be ex- 
plained by the suppressed tapaxaaé, which is usually joined with 
iva, instead of the infinitive, in the New Testament. See Winer’s 
Gr. § 44, 8.) | : 

Chapter vi., vers. 1-3.—Paul makes a transition in his exhorta- 
tions from parents to children, to whom above all obedience is held 
out, as the natural duty, based on the right relation of children to 
their parents (that is the import of the dccacov, see on Rom. i. 21). 
But the addition of év xvpiw seems to designate that this duty too is 
to be practised in the spirit of Christ ; the parallel passage, Col. 
iii. 20, has instead of it todro ydp gory evdoeotoy év xvpiw. But with 
respect to this commandment Paul refers expressly to the ordinance 
of the Old Testament (Hix. xx, 12; Deut. v. 16), not, however, in 
order to enforce the necessity of practising it (for this is abundantly 
sustained by the nature of the relation), but to draw attention to 
the magnitude of the promise which is coupled with the faithful 
performance of this commandment. But here the phrase évtodj 
mporn év énayyedia creates a difficulty. IpeéT7 could be understood 
of the order or of the importance of the commandment, only in 
case, as Holzhausen maintained, évroAq referred merely to such com- 
mandments as relate to duties towards men, not towards God; that 
is to say, the commandment “honour thy father and thy mother” is 
the first on the second table, which regards those duties. But the 
collation of Matth. xxii. 36, seq.; Mark xii. 28, seq., and Hebrews 
ix. 19, shews that Holzhausen’s view is erroneous. We must, there- 
fore, join mporn év énayyedia, so that the fourth commandment js 
designated as the first that is couched in a promise derived from Di- 
vine mercy, which is quoted in verse 3, True, we are met by the 
objection, that the first commandment has a promise too. But the 
addition to the first commandment (Ex. xx. 5, 6) is no promise re- 
ferring to that first commandment, but merely an entirely general 
characterization of Jehovah as the Just One, who punishes sin and 
rewards virtue. The words of the promise itself are quoted freely 
from memory (verse 3). The LXX. have tva ev oot yévntar kat iva 
uaxpoypdvioc yévy emt The yiie The dyabijc, ijv Kbevog 6 Bsd¢ cov didwot oot. 
Under the Old Testament economy the Divine blessing is referred to 
the earthly possession of the land of Canaan, which is promised the 
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people (to whom the laws are given as a whole) on the presupposition 
_ of a faithful fulfilment of them, and especially of the fourth com- 
mandment. Paul takes this blessing figuratively, in conformity 
with the character of the gospel (just as Matth. v. 5, on which see 
the Comm.), and looks for it beyond this earth im the kingdom of 
God. Compare the typical acceptation of Canaan also in He- 
brews iv. 1, seq. (In verse 1 Lachmann leaves out év «vpiw, on the 
authority of B.D.F.G.; but probably it is left out in those MSS. 
only because it is wanting in Col. it. 20. Ver. 3. Maxpoypdviog is 
not found again in the New Testament.) 

Ver. 4.—The exhortation makes a transition from children to 
fathers. These are named alone, because the education of adoles- 
cent children is intended, which from the nature of the case belongs 
more to the fathers than to the mothers. To take “‘ Fathers” as — 
‘“‘ Parents” seems less proper. The treatment of children on the 
part of their fathers is to be in the spirit of love ; children are not 
to be provoked to anger by undue strictness. Instead of pz} mapopyt- 
Gere the parallel passage, Col. ii. 21, has the synonymous 17) épeOicere, 
with the addition, iva pa d@vudory, 2. e., that the children may not be 
discouraged, viz., in the fulfilment of their duty towards their pa- 
rents. Our passage adds to the negative, also positive injunctions. 
Christianly-minded fathers are duly to temper gravity with mild- 
ness in the education of their children: the element of gravity is 
denoted by év radsta, that of mildness by év vovOeoia, and both char- 
acterized by the added «veiov as supported by the Spirit of Christ. 
(The genitive xvpiov is to be explained by the circumstance that 
both, discipline and exhortation, are conceived as proceeding from 
Christ himself.) 

Vers. 5-8.—The institution of slavery diffused over the stele of 
the ancient world entered so deeply mto all the relations of life, that 
the apostle could not leave it unnoticed, the rather that a considerable 
portion of the first Christian churches consisted of slaves. Besides 
1 Cor. vii. 21 (on which see the Comm.), it is also spoken of at Col. 
iii, 22, seq. (which passage coincides with ours almost word for 
word) ; 1 Tim. vi. 1, seq. ; Tit. 1. 9, seq.; 1 Peter 1.18. The in- 
stitution as such could not, of course, be approved of by Christian- 
ity ; it was a production of sin. Paul, therefore, advises (1 Cor. vii. 
21) every slave, if he can become free by legal means, to make use 
of them. (See also on Philem. vers. 15, 16.) The apostles would, 
therefore, have severely censured the introduction of slavery, if it 
had: not existed when the gospel came into the world. But, as it 
did exist, the church did not strive to overthrow it from without in 
a revolutionary manner, nor even to address to Christian masters the 
direct command to set their slaves free (see on 1 Tim. vi. 2) ; it 
sought to abolish it from within, viz., by the gradual transformation 
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of opinion. The defenders of negro slavery in the present day can- 
not therefore appeal to the above-quoted passages from the writings 
of the apostles ; for this is not an institution of primitive time, but 
of very recent origin ; one originated too by Christians to their dis- 
grace, and which keeps up its continued existence solely through 
free men being ever and anon enslaved by craft and force. 

The way then in which Paul first exhorts slaves to be obedient 
to their masters (which, detractis detrahendis, is applicable also to 
the servants of our days), attests equally the profound wisdom which 
inspired him, and the pure moral principle which he followed. He 
teaches them in the earthly masters («velore xara odpka) to obey the 
true «tetoc Kata rvetpua, Christ ; thus the fear and trembling which 
he requires become the expression not of a slavish mind, but of the 
tender timidity of love, which fears to mistake in any way the will 
of the beloved one (see on vers. 21, 23). Whilst the slave, there- 
fore, in his position recognizes God’s will, his obedience is also to be 
pure, without double-dealing (¢v dmadrnte rij¢ kapdiac) ; the will of 
the Lord is to be performed not for outward show, merely before 
men’s eyes, but in truth. This working of Christianity, directed to 
the inmost state of the soul, renders it the power which transforms 
the world. It makes each in his place what he is intended to be, 
the master a true master, the servant a true servant. But further, 
not merely is the whole will of the master to be done, even in secret, 
where no eye observes the performance, but it is to be done from the 
heart also, 7. ¢., with willingness and joyfulness. The will of the 
earthly master is here conceived exactly as the will of God, because 
the relation of dependence comes from God, and thus also its indi- 
vidual manifestations. Finally, here too, again, it is self-evident, 
that this absolute obedience to the earthly master (at Col. im. 22 
there stands expressly iraxovere xatd névra) does not extend to that 
which is forbidden by God ; he that serves his master as if he served 
God will never fall into the temptation to sacrifice God’s will to his 
master’s. (Od0aApodovieia is found again only in Col. il. 22. It is 
a word coined by Paul himself. In the same way dv@pwrdpecxoc is 
found again in the New Testament only at Col. ii, 22, and in the 
LXX. in Ps. lili. 5. [For the rest, compare as to this word Lobeck 
ad Phrynichum, p. 621.]—The é« puyij¢ here and at Col. ii. 22, in- 
gtead of the more usual é« xapdiac, to which our “from the heart” 
corresponds, is peculiar. Yet we have also the completely corre- 
sponding phrase, “to love with the whole soul.” See on the rela- 
tion of puy7j and «apdia my opusc. theol. p. 159, seq.) ‘The connec- 
tion of the words in ver. 7 is uncertain, Some punctuate thus: 
motobvrec TO O€Anua Tod Oeod* ex Wuyie per’ edvoiac dovAsbovtec ; others 
put the colon after etvoiac, uniting the participle dovAevorres with 
what follows; finally, others, again, join é« Wuyij¢ with Oeod, but 
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separate per’ ebvotac from it. This last is at all events to be pre- 
ferred, as thus the nearly kindred expressions é« puyfc¢ and. per’ evvoiac 
are duly separated, the sense being then as follows : “as such as do. 
God’s will from their hearts, who with good-will (not with repug-. 
nance) do service, as to the Lord, and not to men.” (Hvvova occurs: 
only once again, viz., 1 Cor. vii. 3, but in a totally different sense.). 
Finally, in ver. 8 Paul brings forward, as a motive for true devotion 
in servitude, the future recompense at the day of retribution, by 
which the unequal distribution of lots here below is equalized.. The 
parallel passage Col. iii. 24, where the general xowetras mapa Kupiov, 
he shall receive from the Lord, is explained by drodsppeoOe tHv dvta- 
médoatv Tie KAnoovouiac, ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance, 
is illustrative of this passage. That is, the inheritance here, as else- 
where, is participation in the kingdom of God (see at Eph. i. 18). 
Besides this, in Col. iii. 25 the threat of punishment is also added 
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in the words, 6 68 ddixdv xomeirat 6 Adixnoe. (In ver. 8 the colloca- 
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tion ért 5 ééy te Exaotoc, for which many important MSS. read 6re 
Exaoroc 5 dv noujon, which facilitates the understanding of the pas- 
sage, and which Lachmann has received into the text, causes a diffi- 
culty. But how, assuming the original existence of this dast read~ 
ing, the ordinary one could have arisen, is entirely incomprehensible. 
The collocation of the words 6 éév tc isto be explained by supposing 
a Tmesis. See Harless, p. 528.) 

Ver. 9.—Paul makes a transition from slaves to the masters, and 
exhorts the latter, not, as one might suppose; to make their slaves 
free ; that is left to the free motion of the Divine Spirit ; but only on 
their part to exercise mildness towards them, in the consciousness 
that they too, like the former, have a master in heaven, with whom 
personal considerations are of no avail, In the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians we find the clause, kai ob« gots mpoownroAnpia at the end of 
iii. 25, so that it therefore still belongs with the foregoing to the 
exhortation addressed to the slaves, In Col. tv. 1 the exhortation 
to the masters runs thus : 76 dikatov nat tiv loéryTa Tote dobAote Trapé- 
yeobe, Here the dikatov refers to what the slaves are justified in re- 
quiring, clothing, food, etc., but of course loor7¢ cannot mean 
“ equality with their masters ;” that would be abolishing slavery, 
which is against Paul’s intention. The expression rather denotes 
the equal treatment of all, which excludes the preference of one at 
the expense of another. In our passage the phrase dvévtec tv 
drevajv can alone excite doubt: the idea “ to forbear threatening, 
to cease to threaten,’ seems unsuitable, because Paul cannot mean 
to say that merely the outward signs of unkindness. towards slaves 
are to cease, but the unkindness itself. In the same manner as the 
slaves, the masters too must do everything towards their slaves é« 
wove and pet’ edvoiac, ’AmecAn here must be understood of the hard~ 
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ness of heart, whence the threatening proceeds as a consequence ; 
the effect stands figuratively for the cause. (The reading kai aitov 
kat tusv is perhaps with Lachmann preferable to kai tudy abroéy, 
A.B.D. defend it. The reading tuév airéyv might very easily arise 
from comparison of the Epistle to the Colossians [iv. 1], whereas 
abtGv Kat spay presents a perfectly independent idea, viz., that of the 
identity of the Lord for all. On the form zpocwroAmpia see Acts x. 
34; Rom. ii. 11; Gal. u. 6.) 


§ 7. Or THe SprrirtuaL ConFLICT. 
(vi. 10-24.) 


Finally, returning from the special to the general, Paul summons 
his readers to the conflict against all enemies of light and of truth, 
‘and counsels them to put on the armour of God in order to stand 
that fight well. The metaphor of the Christian conflict and spirit- 
ual armour is found even in the Old Testament (see Ex. xv. 3 ; Isa. 
xi, 5, lix. 16, 17 ; Wisdom of Solomon v. 19), and in the New Tes- 
tament, besides our passage, at 2 Cor. x. 4; 1 Thess. v.8 ; but here 
most completely, and in the greatest detail. This is explained, if we 
consider that Paul wrote this epistle in the preetorian camp, where 
he therefore daily beheld the equipment and the punctual camp- 
discipline of this élite of the Roman army. He might often have 
used such metaphors also in his discourses to the preetorian troops, 
of whom many had actually become believers (Phil. iv. 22), as they 
made the idea of the Christian fight clear to those warriors, and thus 
this mode of contemplation might have become familiar to him. It 
has also such intrinsic truth, that the first Christians conceived their 
whole life as a militia Christiana ; accordingly, to them the confes- 
sion of faith was the tessera, the parole of their heavenly general, 
the prayers and fasts the statzones, sin and evil spirits the enemy, the 
heavenly country the kingdom to be conquered, eternal happiness 
- the wreath of victory. A similar use of language has, in consequence 
of the intrinsic truthfulness of this comparison, brought itself into 
vogue in ascetic literature in all ages of the church. 

Vers. 10, 11.—For the spiritual fight Paul summons his readers 
to seek spiritual strength also, which man finds not in himself, but 
only in the Lord and his might. The spiritual armour is therefore 
also called a mavorAia tov Gcotd, armour of God, because God confers 
it in:the power of that Holy Spirit who imparts all those weapons 
of defence and offence as they are afterwards enumerated at ver. 14, 
seq. It is only in this armour that one can stand against an enemy 
like the devil with his crafty, dangerous devices. (In ver. 10 Lach- 
mann, on the authority of A.B,, reads tod Acrod [cf. Gal. vi. 17], 
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and on the authority of B.D.E. omits ddeApot pov. Very greatly in 
favour of the omission of the address is the circumstance that Paul 
does not address the readers as ddeApoi in the whole of the epistle. 

On the other hand, 76 Aovréy seems, after Phil. iti. 1, 1 Thess. iv. 1, 

with the majority of the critical authorities, to deserve the prefer- 
ence.—On évdvvapoto0a see Acts ix, 22 ; Rom. iv. 20.—On xpato¢ 
tie ioytog see at Eph. i. 19—Ver. 11. For évdvoacba here, ver. 13 
has dvadauBdverv, the usual Greek term for the putting on of armour. 
TlavorAia, nx*>h, complete armour, weapons of defence and offence.— 
Instead of orfva:, there stands in ver. 13, dvtiorf#vae a well-known 
antithesis not only of “falling,” but also of “fleeing,” in military 
language.—On peGodeia, compare iv.14, Both cunning and danger- 
ousness are indicated by it.) 

Ver. 12.—The mention of the devil occasions Paul to compare 
the spiritual fight of the Christian with ordinary conflicts. (‘Ywiv is 
to be read instead of juiv, with Lachmann, on the authority of B.D. 
F.G., as, indeed, both in what precedes and what follows, the second 
person constantly stands.) In the datter we have weak men for an- 
tagonists, and need therefore only common weapons for them ; but 
in the fight against spiritual powers spiritual weapons also are re- 
quired. The understanding of the passage is principally determined. 
by the interpretation of the phrase aia kat odp&; this denotes, like 
bm “wz, not the sinfulness of human nature (how could Paul say 
that the Christian did not fight against that?) but men in general, - 
with the accessory idea of weakness. (See on Matth. xvi. 17 ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50; Gal. i. 16.) Now certainly the Christian may fight with 
men, in as far as evil incitements proceed from them, but, fully real- 
izing the antagonist elements of the universe, he will always view 
hostile men as only the instruments of the prince of this world, so 
that his real fight will not be directed against men (in whom the 
believer always sees objects of ‘salvation rather), but against the 
devil, who abuses them. Ovx—ddAd denote positive exclusion ; Paul 
considers the spiritual conflict in its inmost root. The spiritual 
powers themselves are fully described in what follows ; the kingdom 
of Satan is, as it were, dissected into its.constituent parts. For, that 
the terms dpyai and égovoia denote the spiritual powers of more or 
less might, good or evil nature (which the context alone can decide), 
we have already seen at 1.21, 1.2. As there are archangels, so are 
there archdevils also, 7. ¢., evil spirits of more comprehensive influ- 
ence. But we must coc renounce any attempt at more exact 
distinctions, as Scripture nowhere gives us any instruction on the 
point.** The following term, Koowoxpdropes tot oKxdtove tovTov, is 
without further analogy in the New Testament, although the 


* Meyer (de prastigiis demonum, Basilez, 1653) pretends to fix even the number of 
the archdevils; he supposes 572 of them, and 7,405,926 of the common ones. 
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devil by himself is often elsewhere in the Scriptures called dpywy 
Tod Koouov TovTov, especially in John xii, 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, and 
in Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6 Oed¢ tod aldvoc rotrov. What is else- 
where attributed to Satan alone, is here ascribed to all evil spir- 
its, viz., dominion in a world that has fallen a prey to sin. The 
name 2 pistip was also adopted by the Rabbis (see Buxtorf’s 
Lex. Tal. et Rabb. p. 2006, seq.), and used by Gnostic sects as ter- 
minus technicus. But the phrase tod oxétove tovrov is striking, that 
is to say, ovro¢ can well be added to aidy or xécpyos, because there is 
an antithesis there to wéAAwy, but oxdroc is in itself the element of 
darkness in the universe ; with this odroc does not harmonize. We 
easily understand, therefore, how rod aidvoc was inserted, which, 
however, according to A.B.D.F.G., is decidedly spurious. Therefore 
Tov oKdTovg TovTov is to be interpreted “of the darkness which is here 
diffused, in which too ye live,” so that the name koowoxpdropec Tod 
oxdrouc TovTov appears as the foundation for the necessity of the fight 
with them. As to the rest, we are probably not to suppose any cli- 
max in this phrase in its relation to dpyat nat éovota, for the very 
term dpy7 involves the idea of more exalted angels who rule others ; 
koowoxparovec rather only defines more accurately the entirely general 
idea of the dpy7, just as ta rvevuatixd tic rovnpiac in its turn defines 
that of the koopoxpéropes. That is to say, by this last phrase the 
antithesis to aiva kat odpé is set forth in its whole force: “it ig spir- 
its of wickedness with whom ye fight ; therefore the armour of the 
Spirit is needful.” For the rest, rvevpatied is a substantival adjec- 
tive, as also is dasuéwa. Finally, Paul further adds: év tote énovpa- 
viotg. ‘The position of these words renders their junction with jyiv 
or 7éAn, in the beginning of the verse, at once inadmissible. But 
stul other difficulties deter us from that junction. If joined with 
juiv the words would have to be taken, “ we who are in the kingdom 
of God ;” but ta énovpdéma never stands for BactAcia tov Cod. Joined 
with main the sense of the words would seem to be, “the fight for 
heavenly blessings ;” but év cannot stand for dé or irép. From the 
position of év toig érovpavioe it can only be an addition to the pre- 
ceding nouns, doeyat, éovoiat, koouoxpdtopec, Trvevuatixd, to denote their 
place of residence. The conflict with flesh and blood on earth is 
contrasted with the conflict with spirits in heaven. Because offence 
was taken at the placing of evil spirits in heaven, év totic brovpaviosw 
was substituted ; but this reading is found only in totally insignificant 
authorities, As to the rest, we have already explained ourselves at 
i, 2 on this biblical notion of transferring evil spirits into the sen- 
sible world, as also upon the term énovpdéma in i. 3. Heaven denotes 
here only the spiritual world in opposition to the material one, and 
not the region of holy and blessed life, in which sense the evil spirits 
are out of heaven. 
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Ver. 18.—After this description of the greatness of the Chris- 
tian conflict, Paul again takes up the exhortation of verse 11: 
“therefore (because the struggle is so severe and of a spiritual na- 
ture) take unto you the armour which God through his Spirit 
bestows on his warriors against the power of darkness ; it is only 
in 7¢ we can offer resistance to attacks.” The addition “in the evil 
day” is not to be understood of the day of the conflict ; for that can 
surely be also a good, a successful day ; it rather denotes a point 
of time in which temptation, and consequently the danger of suc- 
cumbing, is especially great, the day therefore “in which darkness 
has power” (Luke xxii. 53). Self-observation enables us plainly to 
distinguish different times, at which the soul feels itself alternately 
more free and triumphant, more fettered and assailed ; seasons of 
the latter sort are called evil days. This contrasting of good and evil 
days is found even in the Old Testament. (See Eccles. vii. 15 ; Ps. 
xlix. 6; Prov. xvi. 4.) In the last words, kai dravta xatepyacdpe- 
vol OTival, KaTepyacduevoc cannot be taken of the preparation for 
- the fight, for this preparation is already presupposed in dytvor#- 
vat; nor of “ well performing” all that the Christian is charged 
with, as, among others, Luther interprets, for the following orjva 
shews that Paul still maintains the metaphor of the fight. The 
only right way is, with Beza, Calovius, Koppe, Flatt, Riickert, 
Holzhausen and Harless, to take katepydfeoOar = KatarroAeuetv, in the 
sense of “ to overpower, beat down,” so that dvtiorivac denotes the 
negative aspects of the struggle, the repulse of the attack, dnavra 
KaTepyaoduevor orhvat, on the contrary, its positive aspect, the over- 
coming of the enemy, and the victorious maintenance of one’s own 
position connected with it. 

Vers. 14-17.—Now follows the carrying out of the figure of the 
armour in its separate parts. That it is not to be too much forced, 
as if every individual Christian virtue must be compared exactly 
with that piece of armour and no other, is shewn by the comparison 
of 1 Thess. v. 8, where faith and love are designated as a breast- 
plate, whereas here righteousness is called the breast-plate, and the 
shield is brought into a parallel with faith ; the helmet is there 
compared with the hope of salvation, here with salvation itself. 
Paul handles with freedom such figures, and hence applies them va- 
riously according to the existing exigency. As the entire image is 
taken from the warrior, and indeed, as we have seen, probably from 
the Roman pretorian guards, all its individual features must also 
necessarily be referred to pieces of armour. First, then, Paul de- 
scribes in detail the defensive armour of the believer against the 
attacks of his spiritual enemies ; the only weapon of attack which 
is named is the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. 
The most vulnerable part of the body, and the one least defended 
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by nature herself, do¢v¢, the space above the hip below the ribs, is 
first named as protected by the girdle, subligaculum. Then the 
breast covered by the breast-plate, the feet by the military boots 
(calige). Here now, by strict rule, the helmet should have been 
named neat as the close-fitting weapon of defence ; but Paul fur- 
ther names the shield before it, and then with it the whole depart- 
ment of defensive armour is completed. With these separate pieces 
of armour the separate features of Christian character are compared. 
Paul first names truth, which, here taken quite generally, is the bias 
of mind which is opposed to falsehood as the element of the devil, 
therefore uprightness of disposition, whence everything else pro- 
ceeds, Then follows righteousness; this cannot be here righteousness 
of faith, because faith is also named specially, but merely the di«asov — 
eivat, as the most general result of truth, in opposition to the wick- 
edness (movnpia) of the enemies (ver. 12). The third point, év 
étouacia Tod ebayyedtov tic cipyvac, is more difficult. It was natural 
to interpret érojacia, as it is brought into parallel with the sandals 
(irrodjpaot), of readiness to proclaim the gospel of peace, as, besides 
Chrysostom, Cicumenius, Theophylact, and Grotius, Luther, too, 
translates : “‘ ready to promote the gospel of peace.” But this 
readiness cannot possibly be compared with a weapon, and that, too, 
a weapon of defence; the propagation of the gospel is here an en- 
tirely remote idea. After Beza’s example Wolf, Bengel, Morus, 
Koppe, and Flatt take érowuacia, after the analogy of the Hebrew 
yo, which the LXX. translate by érowmaota (Ps. x. 17, Ixxxix. 14, 
cxu. 17), in the sense of “ foundation, firm ground-work,” or “ base.” 
But even so the comparison is not appropriate ; the weapon of de- 
fence must answer to a subjective state, not to a predicate of the 
gospel. The only correct way is to take érowaoia, with Calvin, 
Baumgarten, Matthies, Holzhausen, and Harless, in the meaning of 
alacritas, and, in connexion with the genitive, as alacritas quam gignit 
evangelium pacis. A vigorous freedom of movement may properly 
be compared with sandals (‘odjuaor), as the latter promote ease 
and security in walking. The gospel of peace, 7. ¢., that brings 
peace to the mind, is properly conceived as the cause of spiritual 
freedom of movement, because peace removes all obstructions of the 
spiritual life. That, fourthly, facth is compared to a shield is in it- 
self clearly extremely suitable. Upon the shield the arrows of the 
enemy, 2. €., here of the devil, are received. (‘O rovnpd¢ = didBodoc 
in verse 11.) But here a definite class of especially dangerous 
arrows are named, which were enveloped in combustible materials 
and discharged burning, so-called rvppépor diotol, fiery arrows (see 
Thucyd. 1. '75 ; Amm. Marcell. xxiii. 4). Against these it was usual 
to cover the shields with moist hides, in order to extinguish the fire 
inthem, In this metaphor there seems to have been present to the 
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apostle’s mind that form of satanic temptation in which abominable 
thoughts, like arrows of Satan, suddenly attack the soul, which by 
their fire can inflame desires, if they do not become extinct and 
lose their power.on the shield of faith. Lastly, salvation is compared 
to the helmet. True, we cannot take owr7/piov = éAmi¢ Tij¢ owTnpiag 
(1 Thess, v. 8); still, 7d owr7piov, like all the rest of the points 
named, must be taken subjectively ; not, however, so much as a 
hope, as a possessing present salvation. Finally, the Spirit is named 
as the sole, but fully sufficient, weapon of attack (sword). Mani- 
festly mveiya here is not the human, but the Divine Spirit, which the 
Christian alone receives ; for it is the armour of the Christian that 
is described. That man is called upon to seize this sword of the 
Spirit, to carry it, therefore in a certain sense to control it, can be 
no argument against our here supposing the Divine Spirit, for he 
appears everywhere in Scripture, so far as he is active in man, as 
subject to consciousness, although this Holy Spirit is the principle of 
moral and religious life. With even more than necessary fulness 
Paul enounces this important principle, which must be considered as 
the rampart against all fanaticism, in that section (1 Cor. xiv.) 
which is so instructive as to the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
believer’s soul, where it is said (verse 32): mvevuara mpopyTay trpo- 
onrac bnotdocera, the spirits of the prophets are sulject to the pro- 
phets. (See the Comm. on that passage.) Under this view we 
easily comprehend how the Spirit which fills the faithful can be con- 
sidered as the sword with which they fight against the mvevuatixa 
rij¢ novnplac ; the nature of this uncreated Holy Spirit guarantees 
the victory over the created spirits of evil. But it is obscure how 
Paul can add: 6 éort pia Oot, as an explanation of the Spirit. 
For that this phrase designates any individual portion of the Divine 
Word, the Divine threats against the wicked, or the commands of 
Christianity, its unlimited character renders exceedingly improbable. 
Paul himself explains the phrase pia Ocot by Rom. x, 8, 70 pijpa 
ric miotewe 8 Knptooouey, The revelation of God in the Word of 
truth is therefore, in the most comprehensive sense, the gospel of 
peace (verse 15). But how can this Word of God be designated as. 
the Spirit itself ? The Holy Spirit would seem to be something ac-- 
companying the Word of God, an influence which the Word of God 
produces, but not the Word of God itself. But, apart from the 
form of manifestation of the Divine Word in the letter of the. 
. Holy Scriptures, or in oral preaching, this is in its inward. essence: 
the manifestation of Divinity itself, consequently Spirit, as the efflux 
of God the Spirit. Whether it is taken as the Word of God the: 
Father, or as the Word of Christ (Col. ii. 16), or as the Holy 
Ghost, depends merely on the writer’s mode of viewing it ; as man-. 
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ifestation of the triune God it reconciles also the different relations 
of the Trinity. © : 

Vers. 18-20.—What follows describes the way and manner in 
which the sword of the Spirit is to be handled. Col. iv. 2, seq., 18 
parallel with it. It is in prayer, and indeed perpetual prayer, 
prayer in the Spirit, and relating to all the details of life, that the 
Christian wields the sword of the Spirit, and thus strives for him- 
self and the whole church of God against the might of darkness and 
its powers. Again, by év mvejuate is designated not the human 
spirit, as if the words meant, “with devout mind,” but the Divine 
Spirit, in whose strength and by whose influences alone we can pray 
in a manner really well-pleasing to God. (On év mavti KaLe@ = 
mavrote tpocevyecOat, see at Luke xviii. 1—As to the two synonyms 
Tpooevyy and déjotc, the LXX. use the former constantly for men, 
the latter, on the contrary, for mmm. Lpocevy/ is the more general 
expression, “ prayer in general, communion with God ;” on the other 
hand, déjove is in specie a “ petitioning prayer,” in which a favour is 
solicited.) While, at first, the discourse was merely of prayer as re- 
lative to the person praying, it is conceived, in the words xa? ele abrd 
dypunvobvrec, x. T. 2.,in the form of intercession ; in this consists 
the progress of the thought. Ec airé refers accordingly not to the 
following words, but to the preceding mpocedyecdu tv rvevuart, 
‘‘ watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication.” That 
is to say, the object of the supplication for all saints is that all may 
abide in continual spiritual prayer. This interpretation removes the 
apparent tautology involved in év mdéoy dexjoec, after did defoewe toocev- 
xouevot had already preceded it. (In verse 18 the rodro after ele adré 
is, no doubt, spurious, and probably came into the text here from 
verse 22, ‘The origin also of the reading airév in D.F.G. is only to 
be explained by the original reading a’r6,—On mpooxaprepeiv see Rom. 
xu. 12; Actsi.14.) Paul also solicits intercession for himself in a 
special relation viz., for a blessing on his labours, not for his personal 
religious life. We constantly find it so in Paul’s epistles. He 
never solicits of his readers their intercession for the strength- 
ening of his life in the faith, but only for the promotion of his 
ministry and for aid in external distresses. (Cf. Rom. xv. 30; 
Col. iv. 3; Phil.i.19; 2 Thess, iii. 1.) The personal spiritual de- 
velopment of the apostles was sufficiently secured by the peculiar 
operation of the Holy Ghost in them. The object of the supplica- 
tion for himself Paul expresses by iva por do0% Adyoc év dvolte rod 
orowaToc, for the connexion of év dvoige, x. 7. 2., with what follows 
is to be considered as decidedly inadmissible. From the par- 
allel passage, Col. iv. 3, iva 6 Ocd¢ dvotzy huiv Odpay rob Adoyov, it was 
proposed to translate év dvoiéer orduatoc here quite arbitrarily in 
ocasione datd. Rather, regard seems to have been had here to pas- 
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sages like Ps. li. 15, “Open thou my lips,” and Matth. x. 19 ; Mark 
_xili. 11, where the Holy Ghost is promised the apostles in their dis- 

courses. Paul therefore wishes the church may by their prayers 
obtain for him that the gift of utterance may be given unto him, 
4. e., that the Spirit, which alone speaketh rightly on Divine things, 
may bestow on him all that is necessary on every occasion for his 
ministerial efficiency. The objection might here be raised that Paul 
had surely received the Holy Ghost once for all, and with it the due 
faculty of speaking, and thus required in respect to this no interces- 
sion of the church. But the Holy Ghost is not to be viewed in the 
apostles as a constantly operating power, but as a power which-man- 
ifested itself at different times in different degrees and forms of 
efficacy. No doubt the Spirit was abiding in the apostles, not mo- 
mentary as in the prophets of the Old Testament ; but it operated 
now more now less urgently, at times even quite arresting outward 
action. (Cf, Acts xvi. 6, and the remarks on it in the Comm.) The 
sense of this request, therefore, of Paul’s for intercession for himself 
is this: “ Pray that the due faculty of speaking may be given to 
me in my present position, and, as far as is possible, always and 
everywhere.” In fact this idea coincides with the prayer: ‘‘ Pray 
that it may be given unto me to convert as many as possible to the 
kingdom of heaven.” The consequence of this imparting of speech 
(SoBfjvar Adyov év dvot&t orduatoc) is afterwards the possibility of 
making known in all freedom the mystery of the gospel (yvwpioar ev 
rappnota Td wvoTiplov Tob evayyediov.) (See on rappyoia and pvoti- 
pov iii, 12 and iii. 8.) We are not to think here of outward tfree- 
dom (viz., from bonds), but of inward joytulness of soul, which 
enhanced the power of his labours, and is for that reason s0 desir- 
able to Paul, not on account of his subjective enjoyment. With this 
freedom the state of external bondage, of which Paul here makes 
mention, contrasts ; mundus habet legatos splendidos, says Bengel, 
Christus vinctos. (To find in the singular, év davoe, an allusion to 
the manner of fettering Paul in his Roman imprisonment, as Flatt 
- gtill insists—that is, to the circumstance that he was fastened by a 
chain to a Roman soldier [see the Comm. on Acts xxviii, 20|—is 
plainly unsuitable. In the parallel passage, Col. iv. 8, it is said : 
dv 6 Kai dédeuar.) Finally, the last words, tva év aiT® Tappynotdowpat, 
k. T. A, are usually taken as a resumption of the é Trappnoia yvw- 
pica, ver. 19. But that supposition would appear justified only if 
the words ran, for instance, iva «at év abri, “that even in my chains 
also I might have joyfulness.” It is more suitable to place this conclu- 
sion parallel with the iva por 606%, «.7.A., and to look for the pecu- 
liarity of the idea here expressed in the év aitG—d¢ dei pe Aadfjoa. 
That is to say, the év adr@ is to be referred to pvoripiov Tob ebayye- 
Aiov ; “to be joyful in the gospel” means “ to make known the 
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gospel joyfully,” as it is said, Col. iv. 3, iva @zrepdow avto w¢ det pe 
Aarjoat. In these last words, namely, the kind of the rappnoia is 
pointed to, such as is becoming for an apostle of Christ. It is no 
worldly, earthly joyfulness, but a holy heavenly one, which he is to 
manifest in the proclamation of the mystery of salvation, and by 
which he wins hearts to that mystery. ? 

Vers, 21, 22.—This reference to Tychicus, the bearer of this 
epistle, for more detailed accounts of the person and fate of the 
apostle, is found almost word for word the same in the parallel pas- 
sage, Col. iv. 7,8. It has been already observed in the Introduction 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians how this passage certainly in some 
measure explains the absence of personal news in it, but still there 
remains the certainly strange fact that all special salutations, which 
Paul usually introduces at the close of his other epistles, are wanting 
in this. It is comprehensible only on the assumption that this epis- 
tle is an encyclical one (to which, as we saw in the Introduction, 
everything leads), how Paul, in an epistle addressed among others 
to the church at Ephesus, in which he must have known so many 
members personally, could have refrained from all special salutations. . 
(On the person of Tychicus see Acts xx. 4, seq.; 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 12. In ver. 21 ri mpdécow is not to be referred to the labours 
of Paul, but to-his prosperity, like the Latin guid agam, and the 
German was ich mache, “ how I am doing, how I get on.”) 

Vers. 23, 24.—The last verses shew clearly that Paul had only 
a general knowledge of the circle of his readers. The turn elpyjvy 
toig ddeApotc and yadpic peta TdvTwY THY dyanorTwY, kK, T. A., argues 
against any special acquaintance with his readers ; for, as every po- 
lemical reference is wanting in the epistle, the object cannot be to 
form a contrast with those who do noé love the Lord. But in ver. 
23 the combination eipijvy Kat dydrn wera riotewe is strange ; as faith 
is the basis of the Christian state of mind, we expect the inverted 
order, faith, love, and peace. Meier translates the perd, “in propor- 
tion to their own faith.” This translation is certainly not entirely 
exact, but the construction with peré demands, in all probability, 
that faith be supposed to be already in existence, as indeed the idea 
of “brother” requires. In addition therefore to faith, love and 
peace only are wished. In ver. 24 év d@@apoia causes another diffi- 
culty. The construction with dyarsrvrwy, in the sense perpetuo, sine 
jine, is but slightly probable. So Flatt, Meier, and others. To 
connect it with Xpeoréy, “‘the glorified Christ,” which Wetstein recom- 
mends, is entirely unsuitable. ’A@@apota here can only be referred to 
the believers themselves, thus denoting the perfected state to which 
grace leads, “A@@apcia = Gwi ai@rioc, and the coupling it with év is 
to be considered as an abbreviation for the complete formula, iva 
Sony éxwov év dpbapoia. (Comp. Rom. i. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10.) 
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§ 1. Or THs AUTHENTICITY OF THE HPIsTLe. 


THE city of Colosse was situated in Phrygia, and indeed in that 
part of this province of Asia Minor which, according to the Roman 
division, was called Phrygia Pacatiana ; it lay on the Lycus, in the 
vicinity of Laodicea and Hierapolis, which cities embraced Christian- 
ity early (see Col. iv. 13), and are often named in the most ancient 
history of the church in Asia Minor. (See Steiger’s Comm. p. 365, 
seq.) Steiger gives copious information as to the geography of the 
city of Colosse, which in later times received the name of Chonos, 
which its ruins bear even now. (Ubi supra, p. 18, seq., and in the 
Supplement, p. 368, seq.) The orthography of the name is doubt- 
ful, The MSS. A.B.C. write (Col. i. 2) KoAacoai, and, as this form 
of the name is also found on coins, it seems to deserve the preference. 
On the other hand, F.G. have Kodoooai, and that form is to be sup- 
posed in D.E., for they have in Col. i. 2 formed the gentile KoAoo- 
asic. In Herod. vii. 30, and Xenoph. Anab. 1. 2, 6, too, Kodocoai is 
written by the best critics. Perhaps the pronunciation varied among 
the inhabitants themselves ; hence, because of thé uncertainty of 
the reading, we adhere to the usual form of the name. 

Paul travelled twice through Phrygia (Acts xvi. 6, xvii. 23); 
but he probably never touched at the city of Colossze. At all events, 
he had no share in the foundation of the Christian church there 
(Col. ii. 1); that seems rather to have proceeded from Epaphras 
(Col. i. '7), who was with Paul at Rome when the latter wrote the — 
epistle (Col. iv.12 ; Philem. ver. 23), and from whom Paul no doubt 
received the information which caused him to compose this epistle 
to a body personally unknown to him. Hpaphras, however, 18 most 
_probably not identical with Epaphroditus, the apostle of the Philip- 
pians (Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18), from whom he had brought Paul an aid 
in money from Rome. (See as to the person of Epaphras, Winer’s 
Real-Lex. vol. i., p. 389. Winer seems to be in favour of the iden- 
tity of Epaphras and Epaphroditus ; Steiger and Rheinwald declare 
themselves against it in their Commentaries at the passages relating 
to the point, and Béhmer in the Isagoge in Ep. ad Col. p. 41.) .No 
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more accurate accounts can be procured from other quarters as to 
the importance of the Colossian church. We only see by the Epistle 
to Philemon, which Paul, as we shewed in the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, wrote at the same time as the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and sent by the same messenger, Tychicus (Col. iv. 
7-9), that this Philemon had the meetings of the church in Colosse 
held in his house, and was probably himself, like his son Archippus, 
invested with some ecclesiastical office in it. (Comp. Philem. vers. 
1-3 with Col. iv. 17.) The small population of the inconsiderable 
city of Colossee does not admit of our supposing that there were meet- 
ings of the faithful at more than one place ; at all events, the meet- 
ing in the house of Nymphas, mentioned in Col. iv. 15, relates to the 
neighbouring city of Laodicea, not to Colossze. 

Now, since we have already, in the Introduction to the Epistle 
to the E;phesians, observed what was needful as to the time and place 
of the composition of this epistle, and shewn that the Epistle to the 
Colossians was written from Rome during the first Roman imprison- 
ment, at the same time as those to the Ephesians and to Philemon, 
and was sent by Tychicus, there remain but two points which re- 
quire a closer investigation in this Introduction, viz., the question as 
to the authenticity of this epistle, and the question as to the occasion 
for its composition, i.e, as to the false doctrine disseminated in 
Colossee, As to its genuineness, the church of Christ had been 1800 
years in undisputed possession of this work as genuinely apostolical, 
when it occurred to Dr. Mayerhoff in Berlin to cast doubts on this 
well-established inheritance. After him, Dr. Baur also, in Tiibin- 
gen, threw out objections against the genuineness of this epistle, 
without, however, up to this time, making them good. But, as he 
places the pastoral epistles at so late a date principally on account 
of the false teachers pointed out in them, it may be supposed that, 
in the controversy on the Epistle to the Colossians, the heretics 
mentioned in it again constitute the chief argument in his mind 
against the authenticity of the epistle, as they are very closely con- 
nected with the heretics of the pastoral epistles. We shall there- 
fore apply ourselves merely to Mayerhott’s arguments against the 
- Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Colossians, which are laid down 
in a posthumous work of his: “ The Epistle to the Colossians, with 
especial reference to the three Pastoral Epistles.” (Berlin, 1838.) It 
has already been remarked, in the investigation of the arguments 
adduced against the authenticity of the Epistle to the Hphesians, 
that it is not adapted to dispose us favourably towards the critical 
works here coming under review, when we see that the impugners 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians base their arguments against that 
production on.the supposition of the authenticity of the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and vice versé the impugners of the Epistle to the 
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Colossians on their side necessarily postulate the authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The critics thus mutually undermine 
each other’s foundations, and render their entire labours extremely 
suspicious. According to Mayerhoff the Kpistle to the Colossians is 
to be considered an abstract of the Epistle to the Ephesians, com- 
posed in perhaps the second century, and with which the polemical 
part is interwoven by the author in order to combat with apostolic 
authority heretics that were hateful to him, This representation 
certainly furnishes a not altogether inconceivable motive for the 
transformation of an apostolical epistle ; whereas the opposite asser- 
tion, that the Epistle to the Ephesians is a detailed new-modelling 
of the Epistle to the Colossians, can allege no possible object for 
‘such an undertaking, because in that case the polemical element, 
which was certainly the usual motive for such forgeries under apos- 
tolical names, must have purposely and directly been eradicated 
from the Epistle to the Colossians. But such an assumption as 
Mayerhoff’s could, in opposition to the unanimous testimony of the 
ancient church from the earliest times, claim recognition only by 
adducing decisive and clear evidence that the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians was not Paul’s, and that therefore the ancient tradition of the . 
church must be rejected. We scarcely need mention that Mayerhoff 
has been able to point out nothing of the sort. In the first section 
of his work he is occupied with the relation of the Epistle to the 
Colossians to the rest of Paul’s epistles in respect of language. The 
style of the Epistle to the Colossians has hitherto been viewed by 
the sharpest-sighted critics as bearing, beyond a question, the im- 
press of Paul’s manner. Mayerhoff is of another opinion. But 
the way in which he seeks to shew the difference in style between 
this epistle and the genuine epistles of Paul, proves that he pro- 
ceeded in this inquiry on totally untenable principles. In p. 12 he 
thinks it worthy of consideration that the words droxadtrro, dnoKa- 
Avwuc, drakovw, SraKko, dpa, 016, dere, ETL, obKétt, unkéte, are not found 
in the Epistle to the Colossians ; that yép occurs. but six times in it, 
whereas it occurs seventeen times in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
twenty-four times in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, forty times 
in that to the Galatians, one hundred and seventy times in that to - 
the Corinthians, one hundred and fifty times in that to the Romans. 
He who can take account of such pure accidents, and that so ser- 
ously that he counts how often ydp occurs in each epistle, pronounces 
on himself the sentence of incapacity for giving his vote on the affin- 
ity or difference of style. In an epistle of but few chapters then 
only can anything be inferred from drag Aeyopeva and similar devia- 
tions, when they are found in those modes of expression for which 
the author is acknowledged to have coined standing formulas, and 
even then they have demonstrative force only when they can be ad- 
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duced in connexion with other decisive arguments. Such Mayerhoff, 
in the second section of his essay (p. 42, seq.), thinks are found in 
the anomalous modes of thought and representation which are sup- 
posed to distinguish the Epistle to the Colossians from the genuine 
epistles of Paul. He begins here with the remark that the style in 
the Epistle to the Colossians entirely wants the life, freshness, and 
force which distinguish the genuine epistles of Paul.* “ In the lat- 
ter,’ says Mayerhoff, “‘ Paul pursues a strict logical order in the 
dogmatical part, but, tired with the conflict between the crowd of 
ideas and the spirit of systematizing” (!), he then allows himself to 
be carried away in the hortatory part of the epistles, so that in it 
— everything is mixed together. In the Epistle to the Colossians, on 
the other hand, it would seem to be just the contrary ; the hortatory 
part is quite logically arranged, but the doctrinal exhibits a confused 
intermixture. We can oppose nothing more cogent to this remark 
than in the following Commentary on this epistle to prove the close 
connexion of the dogmatical part also, just as we, in respect to the 
hortatory parts of the other epistles, have already sufficiently shewn, 
or shall in those yet to be explained, by pointing out the excellent 
method which pervades them, the complete untenableness of Mayer- 
hoft’s assertion. While in early times the church of Christ particularly 
admired the Epjstle to the Colossians on account of the richness of 
its profound and condensed ideas, Mayerhoff discovers poverty of 
ideas in it (p. 46), and then finds too (p. 59, seq.), “although the 
doctrine of the epistle is essentially Paul’s, in endividval points more 
or less deviation from the doctrine of his genuine epistles.” On 
this point too we abstain from all further remarks here, as the expo- 
sition itself will give us sufficient opportunity to shew the complete 
identity of the doctrine of this epistle with Paul’s general system of 
doctrine. | : 

To this is subjoined in the third section of Mayerhofi’s essay 
the comparison of the two epistles, to the Colossians and to the 
Ephesians, which, as has been already remarked, results in favour 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, in direct opposition to the inquiries 
of De Wette and other critics. To every unprepossessed person the 
- impossibility of proving the one or the other of these epistles to have 
been copied from a genuine one of Paul’s will by these contradic- 
tions have been made clear enough, and the authenticity of both has 
thus only been confirmed anew. A refutation of this section would 
be possible only by a special following up of the comparison of the 
two epistles instituted by Mayerhoff, which obviously cannot be un- 


* Erasmus, the great connaisseur of antiquity, judged differently ; tonat fulgurat, merus 
flammas loquitur Paulus, says he of this epistle. Béhmer likewise finds, in his “‘ Isagoge 
in Epist. ad Coloss.,” the style in the Epistle to the Colossians viva, pressa, solida, nervis 
plena, mascula (1. c. page 160). 
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dertaken here. But by whomsoever it may be instituted, it will 
never leave behind it a satisfactory impression in all points, since it 
is certainly true that, as we have already seen in the Introduction to the 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, thas epistle is at once closely allied 
to that, and more brief ; and the assertion that this shorter epistle 
was made by an officious person by means of an unskilful abridge- 
ment of the longer one will ever be scarcely refutable in the eyes of 
those who see or choose to see poverty of intellect in abundance of 
intellect, and a want of connexion in the strictest order. 

There remains, then, but the fourth and last section, in which 
Mayerhoff treats of the false doctrine in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, Here he seeks to shew that this false doctrine is that of Ce- 
rinthus, and, as that heretic did not live till after the apostle’s time, 
therefore the Epistle to the Colossians cannot be by Paul. Now, 
that would certainly be a just conclusion if the premises were capa- 
ble of proof ; we should then have an historical point which we could 
oppose to the uninterrupted tradition ascribing the origin of this 
epistle to Paul. We should thus come out of the airy regions of so- 
called internal arguments (7. ¢., of merely subjective opinion) to the 
firm ground of history. But, as Mayerhoft himself confesses (p. 5) 
that Baur’s attack on the authenticity of the pastoral epistles, on 
the ground that the doctrine of the Marcionites is combated in 
them, fails when the inadmissibility of that single assumption 1s 
pointed out, which, as Mayerhoff owns, has been already done by 
Baumgarten ; so too will his arguments against Paul’s authorship of 
the Epistle to the Colossians fail, on the single proof being brought 
that the false doctrine designated in it has no necessary connexion 
with Cerinthus’ gnosis. That demonstration we attempt in what 
follows, after we have more accurately weighed the characteristics 
which the Epistle to the Colossians gives of the false doctrine spread 
among its first readers, as also the different hypotheses which have 
been advanced on the subject. 


§ 2. Or THE Fats DoctRINE SPREAD IN CoLossz. 


The circumstance which caused the Apostle Paul to write to the 
Christians in Colossee, who were not personally known to him, was: 
the spread of serious errors in doctrine among them, as also in the 
neighbouring church in Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), to whom Paul had 
also written, and, it is extremely probable, with the same design of 
warning them, as he commands that both epistles, which might be 
complements of each other, should be read at both places. Paul 
had, no doubt, received information of those false doctrines through 
Epaphras, who, as has been already observed, was then with Paul, 

Vout. V.—l1 
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and, as founder of the Colossian church, stood in the nearest rela- 
tion to it. In Col. iv. 12 Paul remarks, in delivering salutations 
to the Colossians from Epaphras, that Epaphras is earnest in prayer 
for them, that they, grounded in God’s will, may stand firm against 
all temptations. It does not appear from this epistle in what man- 
ner this false doctrine may have been spread in Colossee. Paul does 
not say that persons from without had brought it thither, nor does 
he name any individuals who defended it ; he does not even strictly 
separate the heterodox from the orthodox believers, but speaks to the 
whole body of the Colossian church, as if both the heretics and those 
that remained faithful were still in church-fellowship. This is espe- 
cially shewn by Col. ii. 20: ef dmeOdvete cdv Xquotd dd TH oToyelwr 
Tob KOoHOV, TE WC CHvTEC év Kbouy Soypatigecde; We cannot here sup- 
pose that the false teachers merely are addressed, with an exclusion 
of the rest of the church ; for such a separation of two elements is 
nowhere indicated. The exhortations go on without interruption, 
and always refer to the whole church. A later writer would certainly 
not have selected this form of representation ; he would have made 
the heretics appear rigorously separated from the orthodox believers, 
and combated them as standing out of communion with the church. 
Paul writes here perfectly in accordance with the first beginnings of 
the Christian life. The first symptoms only of heretical doctrine 
shewed themselves in Colosse. Paul hastened to suppress them in 
the bud and to bring back the misguided to the right way. He had 
no grounds for deducing those errors from an evil intention ; he saw 
their origin in inexperience and weakness ; therefore he does not di- 
rectly apply severe measures, exclusion from communion with the 
church, and the like, but he proceeds forbearingly. He views and 
treats the misguided as still members of thechurch, and seeks to bring 
them back to the truth by a gentle exposure of their errors. The 
matter had assumed a totally different aspect some years later when 
Paul wrote his pastoral letters at the end of his life. Then the evil 
intention of the false teachers had been krought clearly to light, and 
Paul dared therefore no longer permit unseasonable gentleness to 
sway him. ‘T’he diseased members were now obliged to be removed 
in order to keep the whole frame sound. 

From this position of the Colossian false teachers towards the 
church it may now be already inferred that no elaborate system can 
be supposed in them. The enthusiastic element which existed in 
the character of the Phrygian people, and which had found vent for 
itself under heathenism in the fanatical worship of Cybele, produced 
similar phenomena on the reception of Christianity, as the Montan- 
ism which arose in Phrygia in the second century shews. The 
Phrygians had received Christianity as a religion endowed with 
mighty spiritual powers, but without entirely renouncing with true 
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self-denial their previous predilections ; by which means there after- 
wards arose mixtures of truth and falsehood, such as meet our view 
in Paul’s sketch of the errors there. Moreover, in this part of Asia 
Minor the oriental and occidental elements were blended ; numerous 
Jews, with their different sects, were settled there ;* a propensity to 
speculations on the world of spirits was generally diffused, and that 
not only in the form of Greek philosophy, but also in that of the 
Oriental theosophy. Nothing was therefore more natural than that 
Christianity, entering that fermented mass, should be eagerly re- 
ceived by the excited populace, but also. capriciously disfigured. 
Before we, however, look closer into the character of the Colossian 
false teachers, we must answer the preliminary question, ¢ Are all 
the traits mentioned by Paul to be supposed united in the same 
persons, or are they men of totally different tendencies of mind, 
whom he combats ?” By far the most of the later critics suppose 
the former; Heinrichs alone insists that there were in Colossee not 
merely false teachers of one class, but J udaists, Gnostics, and other 
heretics, side by side. We must allow that the representation in 
our epistle by no means justifies the confidence with which the mod- 
erns suppose but one sect in Colossee. If our epistle were addressed 
to a numerous church, as was that of Rome, it would be even more 
natural to suppose that Paul wished to warn them against various 
erroneous opinions. For he nowhere says that the same persons 
teach all that he blames ; since he, as we have seen, always writes 
to the church as such, not to individuals in it, it appears absolutely 
grounded in the nature of the case that he ranges the errors to be 
avoided side by side, without its thence following that the same per- 
sons entertain them. We might even fancy that at ii. 16, 17 two 
tendencies, the Judaizing and the Gnostic, are distinguished, as 
Paul, after the y7 obv tic, begins anew, undete Oude, k. T. A, and inti- 
mates by that means that he makes a transition to something fresh. 
However, neither that passage, nor any other in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, decidedly disproves the assumption that all the traits 
mentioned by Paul were combined in the same persons ; and if we 
consider that Colossee was a small place, in which many opinions 
can scarcely have been propagated, and that the pastoral epistles 
introduce us to perfectly similar false teachers in Ephesus and Crete, 
in whom kindred heretical elements appear combined as in the Co- 
lossians, it certainly becomes probable that the same persons taught 
all that Paul reprehends ; but we cannot go beyond the probability. 

If we, after this, consider the separate features of the portrait 


* According to Josephus (Arch. xii. 3) Antiochus the Great had brought 2,000 Jew- 
ish families from Babylon and Mesopotamia to Phrygia, and made them settle there ; he 
expected of them protection against the unruly native population. 
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drawn by Paul of the Colossian false teachers,* we find, first, that 
they had a tendency to Judaism, They laid a stress on external 
circumcision and the outward observance of the law (ii. 11, 16, 21, 
ii. 10), required the keeping of the ordinances of the Old Testa- 
ment as to meats, the solemnization of feasts, new moons, Sabbaths. 
In opposition to them, Paul exalts spiritual circumcision in regen- 
eration, and urges that through Christ the distinctions in the Old 
Testament between Jews and Gentiles, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, are abolished, that the mystery of Christ is to be made known 
to all men, even to the Gentiles. But, besides this, Paul also warns 
against a peAccopia Kal Kev drdrn Kara THY Tapddoay THY dvOpuTrwr, 
KaTa TG oToLxela Tob KOopoOV, Kal ov Kata XguoTov, a philosophy and 
vain deceit, etc. (ii. 8). In what that false speculation discovered it- 
self is particularly shewn by ii. 18, seq. Instead of keeping to Christ, 
the one and only head, those heretics occupied themselves with in- 
quiries into the world of spirits, and even dedicated worship to the 
angels. Paul therefore strives above all to put the Divine dignity 
of Jesus in a clear light, and to shew that not merely all earthly, 
but also all heavenly powers are subject to the eternal Son of God. 
On the pretended insight into the spiritual world, which the Colos- 
sian false teachers recommended, and which, as usually happens, 
‘produced conceit and haughtiness along with apparent humility (ii. 
18, 23), the epistle gives us no more detailed information; but it 
may be deduced from the pastoral epistles that they were occupied 
with genealogies of the angels, therefore, we may suppose, assumed 
wedlock among the angels, after the manner of the later Gnostics. 
_ Finally, as to the practical tendencies of these heretics, a strict ascet- 
icism was cultivated among them, which induces us to suppose that 
they assumed a Hyle, or substance of evil, although it is nowhere 
openly expressed. In like manner it is nowhere declared by Paul 
that the ascetic principles of the false teachers in Colossee had 
extended to the rejection of marriage, and to docetic views of 
Christ. (See the Comm. on ii. 21.) Now, if these features are con- 
ceived as referring to the same persons, the difficulty arises that they 
seem in a measure contradictory. That is to say, the stiffer Juda- 
ists used to be strongly averse from Gnostic speculation and false 
ascetism ; the Gnostic ascetics, on the other hand, were in common 
opposed to the tendency to strict external legalism. Thus it is ex- 
plained how the views of the learned as to the nature of these false 


* More extended remarks on the heretics of the apostolic age are found in the Intro- 
duction to the three pastoral epistles, in which particularly the false teachers of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are compared with the false teachers of the pastoral epistles as 
regards the affinity and the difference between them. We therefore refer to the more 
detailed discussion in the Introduction to the pastoral epistles, in respect of all points 
which are here either not at all, or but briefly, touched on. 
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teachers could prove so different. However, the majority of these 
hypotheses sufficiently refute themselves. (See Bohmer’s Isagoge, 
p. 56, seq., and Bertholdt’s Introd. vol. 6, p. 3448, seq.) The no- 
tions of Eichhorn, Schneckenburger (contributions to the Introduc- 
tion, p. 146, seq., and on the antiquity of the baptism of proselytes, 
App. p. 189, seq.), and others, that no Christians at all are meant 
here, but Jews, which is deduced particularly from 11. 19, needs no 
further consideration, for the od xpateiv rijv kepaanv, not holding the 
head, does not mean “ not to believe in Christ at all,” but only ‘‘ not to 
hold fast to Christ as one ought.” Had these persons not been Christ- 
ians, Paul’s arguments would surely have been totally without aim ; it 
was matter of course that in non-Christians there was much to blame. 
In like manner the views of Wolf, Junker, and others, who recog- 
nized Christian Platonists, or Alexandrian supporters of the doctrines 
of the Logos, in the heretics at Colosse, can make no pretension to 
recognition, because this view leaves unexplained the inflexible legal 
tendency of the Colossian false teachers, from which the Platonists 
and Platonizing Judaists were free. Again, the assertion of Grotius, 
that the false doctrine is to be deduced from Pythagorean elements, 
or those of Kleuker and Hug, that it proceeds from the influence of 
the Magi or Chaldees, are not merely indemonstrable, but improb- 
able. The same holds good too of J. D. Michaelis’ hypothesis, that 
they are disciples of Apollos, to which the friendly relation of that 
man to Paul is entirely opposed. Thus, then, there only remains 
as tenable the single supposition that they were Jewish Gnostics, 
or Theosophists, who had endeavoured to harmonize their particular 
views with those of the gospel. ‘'o suppose exactly Hssenes or 
Therapeute to be meant here, as Zacharie, Storr, and others, is cer- 
tainly less advisable, because they formed exclusive societies, and it 
is hardly probable that they would before the destruction of J erusa- 
lem have spread themselves out of Judea and Egypt into the other 
provinces of the Roman empire. But neither do we need any union 
with such existing sects in order to explain the mixing up of Jewish 
Theosophy with Christianity. Theosophical and ascetic opinions of 
many kinds, shapeless, and without having as yet assumed a decided 
character, were in the apostolical times diffused among Gentiles and 
Jews. (See what Josephus [Vita, cap. 2] relates of a certain Banus.) 
Those ascetics in Rome of whom Paul writes (Rom. xiv.), and in later 
times the appearance of Cerinthus and of the Gnostic Ebionites, of 
whose opinions a remarkable monument has been preserved in the fol- 
lowers of Clement, sufficiently prove how a theosophico-ascetic ten- 
dency, as it appeared in the system ofthe Cabbala, could associate itself 
with a strictly legal tendency an Judaism, and, on these grounds, 
such a coalition of those different tendencies was then also possible 
in Christianity. The later inquirers, namely, Neander and Bohmer, 
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coincide in this conception of the character of the Colossian false 
teachers, and Mayerhoff too, in fact, joins them. The latter scholar 
only concludes, as we have already observed, from the affinity of the 
heretics in Colossee with the doctrines of Cerinthus, that the au- 
thor of this epistle combated him and his disciples, and that, ag 
Cerinthus lived after Paul, the Epistle to the Colossians must be 
considered spurious. Against this, however, it is to be observed, 
that the circumstances of Cerinthus’ life are by no means accurately 
enough known to us to enable us to say with certainty that he was 
not living so early as Paul’s times. That he was along with John 
the Evangelist in Ephesus is reported to us by such safe witnesses 
that only the extreme of caprice can throw doubts on their declara- 
tions. (See Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 672.) It is true 
we know nothing certain of any relation between Cerinthus and 
Paul, for the uncritical Kpiphanius, who supposes Paul in all his 
epistles to combat Cerinthus, cannot, of course, come under consider- 
ation here. But, in spite of that, Cerinthus might even at that 
time have been active ; at least we have no decisive evidence that 
would preclude the assumption ; therefore an argument against a 
composition which is founded on the most irrefragable testimonies 
cannot possibly be based on so uncertain a matter. But again, no- 
thing obliges us to assume that it is particularly Cerinthus and hig 
adherents who are combated in the Epistle to the Colossians, That 
false teacher certainly did not originate the speculative tendencies 
which declare themselves in his system. They were, on the contrary, 
before him diffused in wide circles already. Cerinthus only adopted 
them for his own, worked them up in his own fashion, and succeeded 
in gaining over a good many to them. The very general manner in 
which the false doctrines are set forth in this epistle, as we have 
seen, speaks clearly for the opinion that there had not yet risen up 
any individual who had adopted independently for his own the ten- 
dency of mind which they suppose, and given it a characteristic and 
definite form. Cerinthus may, therefore, when Paul wrote, have 
already been in Colossee and committed himself to those views, but 
he had hardly as yet exercised influence and made himself the inde- 
pendent master of the sect. 

In its main purport, therefore, the Epistle to the Colossians is 
directed against errors which have long since vanished, while the 
Word of Truth which dissipated them has remained to us inviolate, 
That Word also exercises even yet its power of destruction and edi- 
fication. For, if the form of error is changed, yet its essence con- 
tinues the same in all ages of the church, because it is ever gener- 
ated anew out of the sinful heart ; 1t therefore also needs incessant 
refutation through the Word of God. The pith, however, of the 
error which began to entangle the Colossians consists in seeking a 
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wisdom and a holiness apart from Christ, in capricious images of the 
fancy or of contemplation, in works of the law, of chastening, of 
mortification ; a striving, along with which, in whatever form it 
may present itself, the poisonous plant of conceit and haughtiness 
always grows up in the heart. Against these the word of Paul, “ In 
Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 1. 
3), holds good for all times, and especially even for owrs, so rich in 
its own wisdom. He that digs them out wins the greatest treasure 
at the same time with them, viz., humility, which 1s never found 
along with the concetted wisdom of man. 


§ 8. Tue Course or ‘THOUGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle to the Colossians falls, like the rest of Paul’s epis- 
tles, into two parts: in the first of which (from i. 1 to ii. 23) the 
doctrinal element predominates, in the second (from i, 1 to iv. 18), 
the ethical. 

We further divide the first part into two paragraphs, the first of 
which (i. 1 to 23) after the salutation expresses thanks to God for 
the faith of the readers, and contains the prayer of Paul for their 
growth in knowledge and in every good work. Paul represents 
the fulfilment of that prayer as guaranteed by Christ and his re- 
demption, who is personally described in his eternal Godhead as 
he through whom all is created and in whom everything consists, as 
head of the church and first-born from the dead. As Lord over all, 
Christ has reconciled all through his blood. Also them, the readers 
of the epistle, he has reconciled, that they might be holy and un- 
spotted instead of their previous state of estrangement from God, if 
they stood fast in the faith and in the hope of the gospel whereof 
he (Paul) is a minister. In the second paragraph (i. 24 to i, 23) 
Paul declares his joy at his call to be an apostle in spite of all the 
distresses attending it, as those very sufferings must serve the wel- 
fare of the church of Christ. He says he has the calling, as minister 
of the gospel, to fill everything with the gospel, and to teach all 
men (Gentiles as well as Jews), and to present them perfect in 
Christ ; whereunto, therefore, he labours with all his might, and is 
accordingly particularly anxious for them, the Christians in Colosse. 
as also in Laodicea, while he strives to bring them to the knowledge: 
of God and of Christ, in whom all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hid. He says this, he tells them, in order to warn 
them against false human wisdom, which is sought for apart from 
Christ, in whom, nevertheless, the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily, and whose redeeming power they themselves had experienced 
in their hearts. They should not, he says, let themselves be again 
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subjected to the yoke of the law, and be seduced from Christ by a 
puffed-up wisdom ; for he that is dead with Christ to the elements 
of the spiritual life must not again let himself be brought back to a 
self-chosen worship of God which seeks salvation by works, 

In the second part, the third paragraph (iii. 1 to 17) contains the 
general ethical precepts to the readers, as those who are risen with 
Christ, to seek also what is above, and to renounce all that is earthly 
and sinful. Paul says they ought for that end to put on the new 
man, created after the image of God, with all his virtues, to let, 
above all, love and peace reign in them, and in reciprocal teaching 
and edification thank God and the Father for the salvation which 
had become theirs. The fourth and last paragraph (iu. 18 to iv. 18), 
finally, is taken up with exhortations for the special relations of 
family life, to which is subjoined at the end of the epistle a reference 
to Tychicus, the bearer of this epistle, for more detailed news as to 
the apostle personally. Salutations, and the charge to communicate 
this epistle to the Christians in Laodicea, and, on the other hand, 
to read publicly in Colosse also that addressed to the Laodiceans, 
fill up the last verses of the epistle, on which Paul further stamps 
the seal of authenticity by a salutation written with hig own hand. 


§ 4. Lirrerature. 


Besides several works especially devoted to the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Colossians, such as C. G. Hoffman (Leips., 1749, 4to), 
Bohmer (Isagoge in Ep. ad Col. theol. hist. critica, Berol., 1829, 
8), Rheinwald (de pseudodoctoribus Colossensibus, Bonne, 1834, 
4to), Osiander on the Colossian false teachers in the Tiibingen 
Journal for 1834, part 4, we have to cite the following special Com- 
mentaries: By Davenant (expositio Ep. ad Col., Genevee, 1655, 4to), 
George Calixtus (expositio literalis, Brunsvice, 1654, 4), Solomon 
van Till (Amstelod. 1726, 4to), Storr (in his opuse. acad., vol. ii., p. 
120-241), Junker (Mannheim, 1828), Flatt (edited by Kling, Tii- 
bingen, 1829), Bahr (Basle, 1833), Bohmer (Breslau, 1835), Steiger 
(Erlangen, 1835). 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


EPISTLE T0 THE COLOSSIANS. 


I 


PART FIRST. 
I. 1—II. 28, 


§ 1. THANKSGIVING FOR THE FAITH OF THE READERS AND FOR 
SALVATION IN CHRIST. | 


(i. 1-23.) 


Tue salutation G. 1, 2) presents nothing particular, since what 
was necessary as to the form of the name of the city of Colosse and» 
the various readings in ver. 2 has already been remarked in the In- 
troduction to this epistle (§ 1). At the end of ver. 2 the usual «at 
kvptov "Inoob Xporod in the blessing is wanting in the MSS. B.D.E. 
and several minuscules. Considering the constant occurrence of 
this formula in the beginnings of Paul’s epistles, the omission of 
the words is certainly not so easily explained as the addition of 
them ; however, Lachmann has not, for all that, ventured to strike 
them out altogether ; they might have been left out in some MSS. 
by accident. | : 

Vers. 3, 4—Exactly as in Eph.i. 15, seq., here too Paul begins 
with thanksgiving to God and mentioning his intercession for the 
Colossian Christians for the sake of their faith and their love, thus 
for the sake of their Christian state of mind, of which Paul, how- 
ever, had information (dxovoaytec) only through the communications 
of others (especially of Hpaphras, ver. 8), not through beholding it 
himself, for he had neither founded the church in Colosse, nor ever 
visited it (see Introd. § 1).-—As to the connexion of the words, it is 
more correct to join mévtote with what follows than with what pre- 
cedes, for the incessant prayer for the readers appears as the more 
important point here. In evyaporodyev is expressed the thanks- 
giving of Paul, which he expressed at the moment, and by the me- 
dium of writing; the intercession, on the contrary, is represented 
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as continuous, and to be grounded on what Paul had heard of the 
Colossians’ life of faith. So, too, ver. 9, where this idea is again 
taken up and further carried out. Love is again (as in Eph. i, 15) 
conceived of as brotherly love, because Christian love manifests itself 
primarily as such, without thereby derogating from universal love. 

In ver. 3 MS. B. reads for 7G O€6 kai ratpi, as Paul generally writes, 
16 OcG natpi, and D.G. 76 Oecd 76 matpi, which latter reading 
Lachmann has received into the text. In fact, it seems to deserve 
the preference, as the more unusual form of expression could easily 
be changed into the usual one——'Yrép is to be preferred after 
B.D.F.G to mepi.—In ver. 4 the reading ijy éyere after tiv dydrqv is 
vouched for by so many and important MSS., viz., by A.C.D.E.E.G., 
that we cannot hesitate to declare it the orignal one, the rather as 
sHv seems to have come into the text here from Eph. 1. 15. 

Ver, 5.— Paul represents the faith and the love of the Christians 
in Colossee as conditioned by the hope shewn them by means of the 
gospel. Here again Paul disdains not to cast his eyeson the Di- 
vine reward (j006¢), which even the Saviour himself often places 
before his disciples. The éAmic, accordingly, is here not, as in 1 
Thess. i. 8, subjective hope, but objective hope, ¢. e., the hoped-for 
object, eternal happiness in the kingdom of God. It is designated 
as droxenévyn év toic obeavoic, to indicate partly its being securely 
laid up, partly its being not yet present. But man cannot deduce 
the existence of such a heavenly hope from himself, he perceives it 
only in the Word of Truth, which is in the gospel. (Tod edayyediov is 
to be taken as gentt. appositionis.) In this, the Colossians have already 
here (before the fulfilment) received information of that hope. For 
so the nponxovoate is to be taken, not, as Bohmer, with reference to 
the apostle’s epistle, as if the meaning were, “of which you have 
already heard before the composition of this epistle.” For that this 
was the case was surely already plain enough from the dxovoaytec 
preceding. Again, the words which follow, trod mapdvto¢g ig vpac, 
Kabac Kai, x, 7. A. do not recount the bare fact that the gospel is 
preached in Colossee ; the citing of that would be entirely needless, 
as the existence of faith necessarily presupposes the preaching of the 
gospel. Paul means rather in this addition to render prominent the 
nature of the gospel, as a treasure belonging to the whole of man- 
kind, and which for that very reason could not be withheld from them 
(the Colossians) either: “which is come unto you, as it is also (in 
conformity with its destination) in the whole world.” ‘The reason 
why the apostle makes the universality of Christianity prominent 
here is the same which causes him at the end of the chapter (1. 27, 
seq.) to repeat so often that he teaches and warns add men, viz., opposi- 
tion to the one-sided bias of the Judaistic false teachers, who looked 
on the gospel as intended primarily for the Jews merely. Neither, 
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therefore, can the év navti 76 xéouw be taken with Bohmer as an 
hyperbole, for even if, when Paul wrote those words, the gospel was 
not actually as yet generally diffused, still it has in its first elements 
even the tendency and energy to fill and govern the world; from 
his knowledge of that energy Paul prophetically expresses the future 
as if already realized. (See on i. 23.) For the rest, in the rod 
Trapovro¢ ic dude we discover an antithesis to the éAmic dtroKeyévn ev 
Toi¢ ovpavoic ; while the glory and blessedness of the kingdom of God 
are still distant, the substance of these blessings is already spirit- 
ually near to the faithful in the Word of Truth. 

Ver. 6.—Here the connexion of the words is questionable, in con- 
sequence of the different readings ; the discourse proceeds with xadac 
kai thrice repeated : it is true, xaé is wanting in the third, in very 
many and important MSS., but the omission ig far more explicable, 
from its having twice preceded, than the addition of it. But again, 
A.C.D. read in the beginning of ver. 6 Kabd¢ Kat ev navti Th KOO" 
got Kkaptopopovuevov. The clause xaboc—xéouw is thus separated 
from what precedes, and joined with what follows ; to which open- 
ing clause, however, the words «aba¢ kat ev suiv do not adapt them- 
selves, since the Colossians are included of course in the whole world. 
It is with reason, therefore, that Steiger, Bihr, and others, have 
retained kat gore’ xapropopovuevov, and supplied gore at Kabac Kat ev 
mavtt T@ Kooum, ‘The existence of the Word of Truth in the world 
would seem thus to be further represented as not unfruitful, but 
efficient ; from its productive power it brings forth fruits in the 
souls of those who receive it, and it had shewn itself so in the Co- 
lossians also from the moment that they had heard of the grace of 
God (viz., in Christ, as the object of the preaching of the Gospel), 
and had truly received what they heard. But a difficulty is created 
by kat avgavéuevor, which, it is in the highest degree probable, is to 
be considered genuine, and to be taken into the text, after A.B.O, 
D.E.F.G., though it might have been interpolated here from ver. 10, 
But the idea of growing seems of necessity to precede the bringing 
forth fruit, and not to follow it. The reference of kaprodopetoba 
to inward, of avédéveoOa to outward growth, is plainly inapposite 
after the mention of Ka0a¢ kai év marti TH Kéouw. It corresponds 
better with the context to refer adédvecba to the growing and ripen- 
ing of the fruits themselves, with which the parallel passage, ver. 
10, also accords best. The influence of the Word of Truth is not 
terminated with the bringing forth of fruits; it works, on the 
contrary, on and on, to present the fruits still more ripened and 
complete, so that a growing is thus to be recognized in the bring- 
ing forth of fruit itself. The acceptation of év dajOeia may be 
questionable. ‘That it contains no reference back to the Adyoe ric 
dAnfeiag in ver. 5, and therefore must not be joined with yégpec 
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rod Oso, in the sense, “grace of God in truth,” follows decidedly 
from the absence of the article. "Ev dA7Oeia can only be taken as an 
adverbial subordinate limitation of the whole, designating the na- 
ture of the ériyvworc as a true one, in contrast with a mere apparent 
knowledge of the grace of God, as it shewed itself in the false teach- 
ers, (See Bihr on this passage, and Winer’s Gr., § 20, 2, p. 128.) 
But xa0d¢ wat éudOere points also, as Steiger has already correctly 
perceived, to a further reference of év dAnGeig to the idea in verse 7. 
Paul in it sanctions the preaching of Hpaphras in Colosse as the _ 
genuine apostolical one (perhaps with regard to suspicions which 
might have been disseminated on the part of the false teachers 
against Epaphras and his doctrine), and with it refers the Christians — 
‘there to that, as the only true one, in opposition to the arbitrary 
disficurement of the gospel, in which the false teachers had allowed 
themselves. 

Vers. 7, 8.—The ratification of the doctrine, and authentication 
of the person, of Epaphras, here pronounced, are important, as shew- 
ing how the apostles considered themselves as the true possessors of 
pure evangelical truth, and maintained their title. He whom they 
did not recognize was by that very circumstance shut out from the 
body of Christ, the true church of the Lord, entirely in accordance 
with the word of the Saviour: “As my Father hath sent me, so do 
I send you” (John xx. 21) ; “ He that heareth you, heareth me, and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me” (Luke x. 16). The apostles 
were representatives of Christ (2 Cor. v. 20), “ We are ambassadors 
in Christ’s stead, for God admonisheth through us ;” the apostolical 
assistants were in their turn representatives of the apostles. This 
position Paul here expressly assigns to Epaphras, as he not only 
names him as his beloved fellow-servant (see iv. 7, obvdovaog év kupiy : 
in the LXX. it stands for 22, Ezra iv. 7,9; v. 3,6; vi. 18), but 
also mordc dudkovoc to} Xpiorod in his (the apostle’s) stead. It is 
true, the text. rec. reads muoto¢ brée dudy didKovoc, but the MSS. A. 
D.G. read trip qeév, which could easily be altered to dpov, but 
scarcely tpdv to jydv. Lachmann has, therefore, with reason 
admitted judv into the text. As to the rest, the person of Kpa- 
phras has been already mentioned in the Introduction (sect. 1). 
According to iv. 12 he seems to have been a born Colossian. Paul 
had perhaps, during his long stay in Ephesus, sent him out into the 
neighbourhood, and caused the gospel to be proclaimed by him in 
those cities of Asia and Phrygia which he could not touch at him- 
self. It was Epaphras, too, according to verse 8, who had given 
Paul information as to the state of the church in Colosse. If here 
mention is made merely of the Zove of the Christians there, of which 
Epaphras informed Paul, other information is not thereby excluded, 
especially that as to the threatening false teachers ; Paul, however, 
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does not find occasion to introduce this at once at the commence- 
_ ment of his epistle. As to the rest, the love of the Colossian Christ- 
ians is by the addition év mvevduart, in spirit, designated as one kin- 
dled by the Holy Ghost, and therefore distinguished from mere 
natural love. 

Ver, 9.—Hxactly as in Eph. i. 15, Paul in what follows resumes 
the subject of his diligence in prayer for them, which had been 
already touched on in verse 3, and details what he prayed for on be- 
half of the Christians in Colossee. He designates this his praying as 
an uninterrupted one since the day that he heard of them and their 
faith. (Aca todro connects verse 9 with what precedes, so that the 
life then existing in the Colossians was the motive to Paul to 
pray for the perfection of his readers in it.—AilreioOa after mpo- 
cevyecbar denotes the special act of beseeching in the more general 
idea of praying—On the use of iva after verbs of commanding, 
praying, etc., see Winer’s Gr., § 41, 1.—The construction of mA7- 
povoba: with the accusative is quite regular. See Winer’s Gr., 
§ 32, 5.) 

_Paul then wishes and beseeches for his readers that they may be 
filled with the knowledge of the Divine will, which makes known 
and proves itself in all wisdom and spiritual knowledge. On codia 
and ovveotc we have already observed what was necessary at Eph. i. 
8, which passage stands parallel to this. The idea of being filled 
with the knowledge of the Divine will is explained by the fact, that 
ériyvwotg is with Paul no mere act of reflection, to which certainly 
TrAnpwOjvat would not be adapted, but an essential contemplation, 
which has its origin in the communication of the Holy Ghost. The 
idea, therefore, might be paraphrased thus: “ that ye may be filled 
by the Holy Ghost, and by means of his illumination may receive 
knowledge.” But “knowledge” is, by the addition rod OcAjuaroc 
avtov, designated as practical knowledge, in opposition to an un- 
fruitful theoretical knowledge, such as the false teachers strove to 
attain. (See on i. 8, 23.) Steiger’s view is therefore wholly erro- 
neous. He distinguishes yvdoug from éniyyworg by explaining yvdoug 
of vague knowledge without perfect insight into the essence ; éri- 
yvwoc, of a more minute and special discerning, the result of reflec- 
tion and endeavour. The fluctuating nature of his view is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the single fact of his adducing alongside of 
this still another definition. ’Eniyvworc, he says, is sometimes above, 
sometimes beneath yvdotc : if the latter, then yvdore means the full, 
pure knowledge of things which arises in intellectual contempla- 
tion ; and éniyvworc, on the contrary, is then the result of a partial 
investigation in a more laborious way. As already observed at Eph, i. 
8, there is no specific difference at all between yeas and ériyvworc to 
be assumed in the language of the New Testament, and particularly of 
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Paul ; both terms always denote immediate knowledge by the reason 
through the perception of the eternal, by means of the voi¢ illuminated 
by the Holy Ghost (compare on ii. 3); on the other hand, the insight 
gained through the understanding by reflective processes is called . 
dpdvnotc or avveowc, (See my Opusc. Acad. p. 156, seq.) 

Ver. 10.—F rom the true practical knowledge of God proceeds of 
itself an outward walk which is worthy of the Lord, ¢. e., redounds 
to his glory. The infin. repitarijoas is not a second prayer, as if co- 
ordinate with tva rAnpwOjre ; the “ walking” is to be viewed as de- 
pendent on the knowledge of the Divine will, so that the meaning 
of the words is: “in order (by means of this knowledge) to be able 
to walk worthy of the Lord,” in which it is implied that this is 1m- 
possible without that knowledge. The ei¢ méoay dpéoxeray then indi- 
cates the aim of the truly Christian walk, ‘to please the Lord in 
every respect.” (’Apéoxera is not found again in the New Testament. 
In profane writers it is used reprovingly in the sense of “ coquetry.” 
[See Theophr. char. ch. 5.] Evdoxia is more usual with Paul.—On 
the relation between kaprogopeiv and avdgdvecba: see at verse 6. Both — 
are here plainly referred to works by the addition év mayti épyw 
dya06, 7. e., in works, which, as proceeding from faith and love, are 
truly pleasing to God—The words rq émvyvacee Tod Oeod represent 
the bringing forth fruit as effected through the knowledge of God 
designated in verse 9. No distinction is to be sought between the 
knowledge of God and that of his will ; every true knowledge of 
God is precisely that of his will, because the being of God is not 
to be separated from his will. The reading of the teat. rec. sic 
tiv ériyvwowv has most decided extrinsic and intrinsic arguments 
against 1t.) 

Ver. 11.—The character of those who can bring forth fruit in 
every good work is more accurately defined to the effect, that the 
spiritual strength requisite for it is imparted to them by God: “as 
those who are strengthened in all might, according to the power of 
his (i. e., God’s) glory.” (On the relation between dvvawe and 
xodro¢ see at Eph. i. 19.—On kpdrog tijg d6éq¢ see at Hph. i. 6, 12, 
14,18.) It cannot be doubted that by the duvapovuevor kara 76 
kodro¢, “ strengthened in accordance with his power,” the strength- 
ening of believers is designated as proceeding from God. God him- 
self fulfils his will by his Spirit in them! Exactly corresponding 
to the word : “with God nothing is impossible,” and to this other : 
‘to him that believes all things are possible,” for it is God who 
works in the believer. (See the Comm. on Matth. xix. 26; Mark 
ix. 23.) But Ocod must not be supplied at év méog duvduet also ; on 
the contrary, téoy plainly points to the variety of human situations 
and wants, and of the strength requisite for them. ‘These forms of 
life, in which that strength is a necessity, are more closely defined 
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by ele ndoav browoviy Kai paxpoOvpiay, for all patience and long-suf- 
fering. Paul is thinking of times of suffering and temptation of 
various kinds, such as then befell every church, in. which events the 
faithful have to approve their patience and forbearance, and that, 
not by any means in peevish despondency, but with joy, as in 
this too fulfilling God’s will. The words pera yapde are indeed by 
several critical authorities joined with ebyapucrodvtec, which follows, 
but Steiger and Bihr have rightly rejected it. For edyaporety it- 
self alone conveys the idea of joyful resignation to God’s will; but 
vrowovy and paxpoOvuia need the defining pera yapac, in order to char- 
acterize them as genuinely Christian. 

Ver. 12.—From the state of mind described in the foregoing 
verses flows naturally the prayer of thanksgiving to God. For he 
that in God’s might can bring forth fruits in good works finds in it an 
inexpressible joy (the feeling of which urges him to thanksgiving 
towards the Father of light, who has regenerated him to such an ex- 
istence), and at the same time a guarantee of his future eternal 
happiness. He sees that he is by the Spirit made fit for the holy 
kingdom of God ; that he bears it in himself even here below, and 
that therefore it shall yet certainly belong to him. Under this train 
of thought Paul here gives prominence to the idea of “Father” 
(proceeding from the consciousness of adoption), and that of being 
made meet. True, the readings vary here too very much, as in 
verse 3; forin some MSS. 76 Oe narpi, in others 76 Oed 7 rarpl, 
etc., are read for TG natpi. But these various readings are suffi- 
ciently explained by the fact that nowhere else in Paul’s epistles 
does 6 rar7jp occur alone. On the import of txavdw gee 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
The aorist points to a single Divine action, by which the faithful 
are made meet, viz., to the work of Christ, as described in vers. 18, 
14. (MSS. D.G. read xadégoavte for ixavdoayts; MS. B. has both, 
side by side, Lachmann has, without sufficient reason, received 
this latter reading. Doubtless icavdéoavr: is the right reading. But 
those who referred the having made meet to the subjective state 
of mind, could easily take offence at it (because in none was the 
meetness absolutely realized), and therefore substitute kadéoarte 
for it.) Lastly, the concluding words of the verse mention the 
object for which God the Father makes his children meet, viz., sic 
THY pEepida TOD KAjpov THv dytwv. The saints, 7. e., all regenerate, 
true children of God, conceived as a unity, have a joint «Afpoc 
(nbh2), of which each individual has his pepic (poh or mpbh). In like 
manner, it is said, John xiv. 2, “in my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” Here the house answers to the kAfjpoc, the mansions in 
it to each individual pepic. The question whether Paul here hag in 
mind the earthly kingdom of God, or the heavenly world, is idle, 
inasmuch as his purpose is not to distinguish between the various 
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forms in which perfection may realize itself. That world is, as & 
portion left by the Father to the children, without further distinc- 
tion, contrasted with this sin-infected earthly world. Akin to the 
expression in this passage are not only Eph. i. 18, 4 «Anpovouta éy 
roic dytowc, but also Acts xx. 32, KAqoovouia év rote Hrytaopévore TAOLY, 
and xxvi. 18, KAfjoog év roic Fyvaouévore. But in these passages the 
distinction between pepic and KAjooc, which is so prominent here, 1s 
wanting, Buta comparison with Canaan, the earthly heritage of 
Israel, in which every Israelite had his share, hes at the root of the 
whole form of expression. (See Heb. iv. 1, seq.) In conclusion, it 
is also a question how év 7 gwrt is to be constructed. ‘To connect 
it with ixavdoarvrs, as if light were the element through which God 
has made the children of God meet, is altogether erroneous. d¢ is 
never used in such connexion, but always tvedua. To refer it, with 
several of the Fathers, to baptism, is in ike manner entirely map- 
propriate, as for this pwrvopudc, at least, would have been employed ; 
and again, ixavécavt: does not refer, as we have remarked above, to 
the already accomplished subjective process of being made meet, for 
Paul in fact is now praying (verse 9, seq.) that God may fill them 
with the knowledge of his will, We must rather take év r@ puri, 
as descriptive of the nature of the Ajpoc Ter dyiwv, As Im verse 
13 the element of sin is called oxéroc, so here the element of good, 
in which the saints are, is called ¢é¢; as children of light they are 
heirs of the kingdom of light. 

Vers. 13, 14.—No pause can be made here with Griesbach ; on 
the contrary, Paul’s discourse moves on again, as at Eph. 1. 6, seq., 
by mere relatives, which join one clause to another by connecting it 
with the last substantive. God, who is the subject of the last pro- 
position, is represented as the author of redemption by Christ (2 
Cor. v.19). Redemption is represented as accomplished negatively 
by deliverance from the power of darkness, positively by translation 
into the kingdom of Christ. The power of darkness (eSovaia oxo- 
rove), as an antithesis to the kingdom of Christ, is not merely sub- 
jective sinfulness, but this in connexion with the entire element of 
evil in the devil and in his angels. The deliverance of the faithful 
from the power of darkness does not, however, exclude the continued 
conflict against the evil powers ; on the contrary, Paul describes it 
as subsisting specially for Christians (Eph. vi. 12, seq.) Deliverance 
from the power of darkness consists rather 1n the very fact that the 
believer through faith knows himself as Christ's servant, and there- 
fore can fight against darkness as without hum, as himself belonging 
to it no more. But this deliverance from one element and its de- 
termining influence supposes a being transferred to another ele- 
ment ; this is denoted by the phrase: peréoTyoev sic THY BactAciay 
rod viod rie dydrns abrod. Here, just as in Luke xvii. 21, the king- 
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dom of Christ is imagined as inwardly present, “the kingdom of 
God is inwardly in the faithful, and they in it ;” Christ is that 
spiritual kingdom itself, he is in us and we in him. Into this spirit- 
ual kingdom the regenerate man is even here below transplanted in 
the spirit, as he also through the death of the old man presses 
through unto life even here below (1 John iii. 14). Christ’s kingdom 
is, therofore, here not the same as the pepic tod KAjpov tév dyiwv 
(ver. 12) which designates the future state in glory, in which man 
will be in a holy and perfect state as to all his powers, even as to 
his body. The name that Christ bears here is also peculiar: 6 vidc 
THE aydnng avtov, Son of his love. It is erroneously taken as a 
merely hebraizing designation of vide dyamnréc, beloved Son; the ex- 
pression rather corresponds in Paul to the povoyevic¢ of John (see on 
John i. 18). Christ is called “ Son of his love,” inasmuch as he was 
born of the essence of God, as Augustine (de Trinit. xv. 19) correctly 
interprets it : filius caritatis nullus est alius, quam qui de substantia 
est genitus. This Son of the Divine love is the personal love itself, 
which induced him to give himself up unto death for men ; there- 
fore it is further said of Christ: év 6 éyouer tiv drodAvtpwour, &. T. d., 
words which we have already explained at Eph. i. 7. Not merely 
through him, says Paul, is redemption accomplished ; we rather pos- 
sess it as an abiding reality in him ; Christ is from his represen- 
tative character the never-failing source of redemption ; he alone 
who is zn him truly possesses it. Finally, dca tod aiwarto¢ abrod is to 
be struck out here in accordance with A.B.C.D.E.F.G. It seems to 
have only come into the text here from Eph. i. 7. 

Ver. 15.—To the above Paul now subjoins a detailed description 
of the person of Christ, which is unmistakeably designed to have a 
bearing on the Colossian false teachers. This passage forms, along 
with Hph. 1. 20-23 and Phil. 11. 6-11, the leading passage in Paul’s 
epistles on their doctrine concerning Christ, and has therefore, as 
may be supposed, equally attracted the attention of interpreters and 
theologians, especially of the writers who treat of Paul’s system of doc- 
trine. We have even to mention particular treatises on this impor- 
tant passage, especially that of Schleiermacher (Stud. for 1832, part 
2, reprinted in his collected works relating to Theology, vol.i., p. 321- 
361), and against it the works of Holzhausen and Osiander (in the 
Tiibingen Journal for 1833, pt. 1). As to the division of this entire 
important section, Bahr (Pp. 64) will have it that in vers. 17, 18, an 
advance is indicated by «ai adréc. He supposes in vers. 15, 16 ‘the 
relation of the Son to the Father, in ver. 17 that of Christ to the 
world in general, and from ver. 18. onwards the relation to the church, 
as the new creation, are treated of. But ver. 16 is decidedly against. 
this view, as it already describes the relation of Christ to the world ; 
we can therefore ascribe to xai abtéc no such decisive importance in 
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the division. Even the mpwréroxoc téone xticewe contains a reference 
to Christ’s relation to the creation. We can distinguish two parts 
only : 1, In vers. 15-17, Christ is delineated without reference to his 
incarnation ; 2, in vers. 18-20 with that reference. 

First, Christ is called elxav rob Ocod tot dopdrov, image of the 
invisible God. Paul had already at 2 Cor. iv. 4 called Christ exo 
rot Ocot (dopdtov is there spurious) ; it is a question what the ex- 
pression, when used of Christ, means, for the image of God is attrib- 
uted to man too (see iii. 19). But as everything is created through 
Christ (ver. 16), so is man too ; he, consequently, has the image of 
God in a derivative manner only, he is the image of the image, 
Christ is the original image of God. It must not be concluded from 
the absence of the article that we must translate in this passage, ‘‘ an 
image of God ;” on the contrary, the article is wanting because elK@v 
r. 0. ig a familiar collective idea, like mvetua 7. O., vidc r.0.; In 2 
Cor. iv. 4 the article is wanting in the same manner, and even Philo 
uses elxav T. 0. without the article. It would be altogether a mis- 
take to refer this expression, “‘ Christ is the original image of God,” 
to the human nature of Christ along with the Divine one, as do 
Junker and Schleiermacher ; for here the Son of God, still purely 
in his eternal Divine being, is set on a par with the Father. It 
would be just as wrong to attribute to the term elmdv the idea of 
“the designedly-made or formed ;” Christ would thus be degraded 
into a creature. The meaning of the term is here made completely 
plain by the epithet déparo¢ (1 Tim. 1. 17). Christ is not called im- 
age of God as a being formed after God, but as he who manifests, so 
that they can be seen in him, the fulness of the essence and of the 
Divine attributes, which are hidden in the Father. (So correctly, 
besides Bahr, Steiger, and Béhmer, Usteri also, on Paul’s doctrinal 
system, p. 308.) As, therefore, it is said, John i. 18, Ocdv ovderg 
édpane Térore (1 Tim. vi. 16, dec oikdyv dmpdoitov, dv elder ovdeig dvOpw- 
nav, ovds ideiv dévarat), but it is added afterwards, 6 povoyevnc vbo¢ 
éxeivoc &nyhoato, 80 Paul designates the Father as not to be viewed 
(for there is manifestly no question here as to material vision), but 
as manifesting himself in the reflection of his essence (Heb. 1. 3) the 
Son. Accordingly, then, our Lord says too, John xiv. 9: “he that 
sees me sees the Father, for the Father manifests himself through 
the Son,” who bears his form (év pope Ocod dndpyet, Phil. u. 6). Thus 
taken, then, the essential equality is expressed in the name éixoy T. 
6., but, as being begotten is implied in the name vide, so 1s the radi- 
ation of the Divine glory in eixév. The Father is the source, the 
eternal and original cause, of light, from whom the Son, as image of 
the Divine nature, proceeds. (Hven Philo had this view of the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father correctly in the essential points, Com- 
pare some passages from him belonging to this subject in Ustert 
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ubt supra; they are fully collected in Grossmann, Qucestiones Phi- 
lonece, Lips. 1829. The idea of a nnvn, in which God manifests 
himself, is found even in the Old Testament [see Numb. xii. 8 ; Ps. 
xvi. 15], and from those intimations it passed over to the Cabal- 
ists, who describe the Metatron [comp. on John i. 1] as God’s image 
or countenance.) 

The second phrase, by which Christ’s nature is described, is mpw- 
TotToKe¢ Taéone KTicewc. That mé¢ stands here without an article, as 
already observed at Eph. ii. 21, for totus, according to later usage, 
Bahr has already correctly remarked. The xriovc is the whole of the 
creation, not the creation in its individual parts. But the term 7pw- 
ToroKo¢ is difficult, and one cannot but think it very intelligible that, 
from the first, Arians, Socinians, and other impugners of the Divine 
nature of Christ, strove to found their views on this passage. For 
it must be granted that the words tpwréroxoc maone KTicewc, Viewed 
purely grammatically, can be so understood that Christ himself is 
reckoned in the «réovc, and is only placed at the summit of the whole 
kriowc. The possibility of such an explanation of the words is suffi- 
ciently proved by the following mpwrdroxoc tév vexpdv, which cannot 
be understood otherwise than that Christ himself was dead too. But 
the entire context is so decisive against this explanation, that 
we cannot hesitate to assign to the phrase mpwrdtonoc the Kricews 
another sense. For, in vers. 16, 17, all created things are repre- 
sented as in absolute dependency on him, the Son of God, who 
cannot, therefore, possibly be designated as himself belonging to 
the rank of creatures. The appeal to the passages of the books 
of wisdom (Prov. viii, 22, éxrioé we dpyjy ddév, LXX., Sir. i. 4. 9, 
TpoTéea TaYTWY ExTLOTAL Copia, KpLoc abToc éKTLOEV avThnyv) can there- 
fore prove nothing, for in the latter «riZevv is merely used in a more 
extended sense = yevvév. The oodia is by no means represented as 
itself «riona. To interpret the passage by altering the accent, with 
Krasmus, J. D. Michaelis, and others, will at the present day hardly 
suggest itself to any. For mpwrordxoc is used as feminine only, 
4 TpWTwC Téaoa, as ‘Thomas Magister explains it. But even apart 
from this, the creative agency of the Adyoc can never be designated 
by tixrecv, and indeed such a combination with mpdro¢c would make 
but an unfitting sense ; for, if Christ were called primus genitor 
totvus creature, it would seem that there were several more, without 
and after him. But just as little can Schleiermacher’s proposition 
claim approval. He unites mpwréroxo¢ with eixév (as he in verse 18 
joins also dpy7) mpwrdroxog together, but just as unsuitably), in the 
sense: “ Christ is, in the collective compass of the spiritual world of 
men, the first-born image of God.” The interpretation of the term 
«tiowe of the world of men is, it is true, not impossible in itself, for 
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mankind can certainly, as an essential part of the creation, be desig- 
nated by the term «riowc. (See on Rom. viii. 19, and on Col. 1, 
23.) But réoa 4 xriote without any further limitation never does 
and never can so occur, nor does the context here permit that 
signification. Ta mdvra in ver. 16 plainly interprets mdoa xrtiorc, 
which precedes, as the entire creation. But, even apart from this, 
Schleiermacher’s interpretation is totally inadmissible. For, jirst, 
mowTéToKo¢ seems an unsuitable epithet for exkev. Bohmer has 
already justly remarked that we should rather have expected mpw- 
téturoc. But, secondly, grammar necessarily requires the article 
before mpwrdtoxoc as connected with eixov, as Matth. 1. 25, tov 
viov abtii¢ tév mpwrdroKxov, shews. (See Winer’s Gr. § 20.1.) The 
omission of the article is only explained by the supposition that 
mpwrdtokoc is treated as a well-known idea, which, besides, in the 
connexion with donc xticewc, cannot belong to any other. The 
use of this phrase had, no doubt, its origin in the Old Testament, 
where it is said, Ps. Ixxxix. 27, kaya mpwrétoxov (nina) Ojoouat 
aitov, (See Heb. i. 6.) Philo calls the Aéyo¢ both eixéy and mewrd- 
yovoc (see Biuhr on this passage, p. 61), a name near akin to the povo- 
yevic of John. In the same way Jehovah is called in the Cabala 
the first-born, as the original manifestation of the infinite, through 
whom the creation is effected. Accordingly the name mpwrértoxoc tie 
xticewe can only, with the oldest Fathers, be taken so that the genitive 
is dependent on the mpéro¢ in the signification of prior (see at John 
i. 15), in the sense, MparoroKos mpd TéVTMOY THY KTLOUaGTwWY, as Justin 
Martyr calls the 2606, 3 in perfect accordance with the phrase in ver. 
17, adtéc éore 790 mdvtwy. It is then implied 1 in the name that the 
Son of God is born of God in the beginning | before every creature. 
That Paul then represents Christ as elxov 7. 0., a8 mpwrdtoKoe Tic 
xticewc, had doubtless its origin in the circumstance that the heretics 
in Colossee called in question the Divine dignity of Christ. In all 
probability they saw in Christ a mere man (like Cerinthus and _ his 
disciples) with whom at his baptism a higher Aion had united itself, 
but which again left him after the completion of the work of re- 
demption. The supposition of Steiger and others (p. 139) that the 
Colossian false teachers themselves employed the terms si«dyv and 
nmpwroroxoc of Christ, only in another sense, 1s extremely improbable. 
Had that been the case, Paul would have defined these terms more 
accurately that it might be perceived wherein the genuine apostoli- 
cal use of them differed from the false one of those false teachers. 
But such exact limitations are wholly wanting. On the contrary, 
Paul uses the name 7pwrdtoKoc mraong Kticewe with so little re- 
serve that it might be understood in a sense derogatory to Christ, 
which surely would have been avoided, if the heretics, whom Paul 
means to combat, had applied the word in an exactly similar way. 
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But the apostle’s mode of expression seems appropriate, if the here- 
tics, in like manner as Cerinthus and his school, proclaimed. Christ 
directly an ordinary man, and merely supposed an Kon to have been 
united to him during his Messianic ministry ; Paul’s argument lies 
in the idea, not the words. 

Ver. 16.—With all the difference in the expressions there still 
appears in the thing the completest agreement between the Chris- 
tologies of John and Paul. The names eikov Tr. O., mpwrdtoKog Taon¢ 
xricewc, John is a stranger to, but, on the other hand, he likewise de- 
clares that we see in the Son the invisible Father in all his glory, 
that the Son is the only-begotten of the Father. So now verse 16 
too corresponds perfectly with the description in John i. 8, mavta dv’ 
abtod éyévero, Kal xupic abtov éyévero ovdé Ev 6 yéyove. (Compare also 
Heb. i. 4, xi. 8.) But the idea that all is created in Christ is joined 
by Paul with what precedes by 67:, and by that means the sense 
which we obtained of mpwrtdtoko¢ maong KTicEwe 18 established. ‘* He 
(the Son of God) must have been born of the substance of the 
Father before all the creation, for all things are created in him.” 
Considering the accuzate distinction drawn afterwards between the 
prepositions 62d, ei, év, it is extremely improbable that év stands here 
instead of dvd; év rather denotes here very comprehensively the con- 
nexion of the Son with the creation, which 1s afterwards divided 
into its individual relations. ‘In him are all things created, 2. e., 
the Son of God is the intelligible world, the kéouoc vo7rdc, 2. ¢., 
things themselves in their idea ; he carries their essentiality in him- 
self ;” in the creation they come forth from him to an independent 
existence, in the completion of all things they return to him. The re- 
ferring of ra wévra merely to the collective body of the regenerate, and 
of érizev to the transforming energy in regeneration, is quite in-— 
admissible, as the following development of the purport of mavta 
shews.- It is incomprehensible how Schleiermacher could say (ubi 
supra, p. 507) «rigevv is not used for x33 of creating, as it often occurs 
so, Deut. iv. 32; Ps. L. 11; Isaiah xlv. 7, and elsewhere. (Cf. 
Schleusn. Lex. in LXX. vol. ii. p. 402.) The import of mdvra is 
now carried out by two antitheses, Ta éy Toig ovpavoic “Kal TG ett TIS 
yvijc, things in heaven and things on earth (cf. Eph. i. 10; Rev. x. 
6), Ta dpara Kal Ta dopara, things visible and invisible, which express 
the ideal and material elements of the creation, and consequently 
its totality. Then, in continuation, the highest forms of these two 
departments of the creation are named separately, ere Opovor, elte 
xupiérnrec, etre dpyat, ele éovotat, whether thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers, in which there is the assumption that, if 
the highest is created in Christ, it is self-evident that the low and 
insignificant is so too. From Col. 1. 10, 1, and the remarks on 
Eph. i. 21, it cannot be doubtful that Paul means by these four 
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synonymous expressions particularly to designate powers of the 
spiritual world, angels and angel-princes, without making a more 
definite distinction between good and bad angels. On the impos- 
sibility of defining more accurately the differences between the 
separate expressions we have already explained ourselves at Eph. 
1 21. 

But the question may arise whether, in the connexion with the 
foregoing antitheses, heaven and earth, visible and invisible, we are 
not in the four names of governors and powers, at the same time 
with heavenly powers, kings, princes, magistrates, to suppose earthly 
ones also to be meant, who indeed, as administering their offices in 
the name of God, are even called Elohim in the Old Testament. 
For the assumption, that reference is here made only to earthly re- 
lations, which even Schleiermacher has propounded, is at all events 
| inadmissible. That divine would even understand the antitheses ra 
év tolg obpavoic, x. T.A., thus: “everything that refers to heavenly, 
i. €., religious, relations, and which refers to political, legal condi- 
tions.” This is decidedly inadmissible, because, no doubt, in Paul’s 
declaration that everything on high was created in Christ, conse- 
quently he is higher than all high things, is couched an antithesis 
against the view of the Colossian heretics as to the dignity of the 
angels, whom they, according to the Gnostic idea of the Hons, even 
adored with invocation and worship (cf. on Col. ii. 18), and with the 
greatest probability named by these and similar names. (See Steiger 
and Bihr in their Comms. on this passage, where passages of the 
later Gnostics are collected.) Paul, however, did not borrow them 
from the language of the Gnostics ; they were familiar to him al- 
ready from the general sphere of Jewish ideas in which he had grown 
up. But certainly the notion that Paul had in mind earthly powers 
along with the heavenly ones, is not without plausibility, as directly 
after, in ver. 17, ta mévTa appears again, and Paul manifestly intends 
to represent the absolute totality of the creation as determined in 
its existence by Christ. Still we find no trustworthy passage else- 
where, in which these expressions, used altogether commonly of 
angels, are employed of earthly powers. If we would lay stress on 
the fact that Christ is elsewhere with reference to earthly powers 
called King of kings, Lord of lords (1 Tim. vi. 15 ; Rev. i. 5, xvii. 
15, xix. 16), it seems more reasonable to find this dominion of Christ’s 
over every earthly greatness in the words Ta én tij¢ yc, than in the 
names Opdvol, Kk, T. A. 

Ver. 17.—After this partition of the universe Paul again takes 
up the opening words of verse 16, év adté éxtioOn ta nadvra, in him 
all things were created, and shews how the creation in its totality 
sustains in all the dimensions of time, the present, the past, and the 
future, a relation of absolute dependence on Christ, who és, as the 
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Eternal One, before everything that was created, whereas everything 
in the nature of a creature was made, (See on Johni. 3.) The 
various relations of the creature to the Eternal are expressed by the 
prepositions dd, ele, and év, Acd refers to the origin of the creature, 
which proceeds from the Father through the Son ; «ic refers to its 
end, as all is created to or for him as the final goal of things (see 
verse 20); on the other hand év points, as ovvéornke unmistakeably 
shews,* to the present existence of the world, which is always zn the 
Son, inasmuch as he supports and upholds the world with his word 
(Heb. i. 3), and the upholding may also be considered as a continu- 
ous creation. There is but one difficult point in this description, 
which sets forth Christ’s Divine nature in the most distinct manner; 
and that is that elsewhere the relation of the Holy Ghost to the 
creature is usually expressed by the prepositions é¢ and év (see on 
‘Rom. xi. 36), but here the Son is exclusively the subject. In other 
passages, €. g., 1 Cor. vill. 6, ei¢ is also used of the Father. How- 
ever, this difficulty is satisfactorily explained by the fact, that to 
each single one of the three Divine persons, just because they are 
real persons, and bear life in themselves, all relations of the Trinity 
can be attributed. Still, the prepositions é& and i7é, by which 
the relation of the creature to the Father is usually designated, are 
never assigned to the Son and the Spirit, but those usual with the 
Son and the Spirit are certainly found attributed to the Father, and 
those used with the Spirit are found given to the Son. Again, it is 
never said, “the Son has created the world,” but constantly ‘it is 
created through him.” The absoluteness of the Father, as the 
foundation also of the Son and of the Spirit, comes out unmistake- 
ably in this mode of speech. 

Ver. 18.—-After this there follows in this outline of the apostolic 
Christology the especial relation of Christ to the church, which sup- 
poses his incarnation. He, the eternal Son of God, who is infinitely 
exalted above every creature, he himself has even entered into the 
life of a creature, and has himself tasted death ; but even in this 
relation to the creature and its sufferings he is the leader and guide 
of all. Paul designates the Lord first as the Kepadz tod odparoc, 
head of the body (see Eph. i. 22), in which is involved the exhortation 
to allow ourselves to be controlled by him who is the head ; this 
those false teachers did not do, and it was for this reason they 
were so blameable. Secondly, Christ is called dpy7, mpwrdtoKog éx 
rév vexpsv, Here the connecting of dpyy mpwrdtoKos is certainly 
more explicable ; for dpy7 without an article seems scarcely natural 
beside the substantive-like mpwréroxoc, In some MSS. we find 7 
dpxvj, in others drapy7j, in others ev dey#, but in such unimportant 
ones, that these readings can make no claim to reception into 

* See Bihr, p. 82, and the passages cited there. 
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the text. But the combination “ first-born beginning” seems also 
incongruous ; an adjective like mpwréroxoc, which must refer to a con- 
crete, does not accord with dpy# as an abstract. For to take apxh 
outright for drapy7, “ first-fruits,” is in itself of doubtful possibility, 
and the expression thus taken coincides with mpwTdtoKkec, which is 
used as == "t>2, The two must therefore be separated, and mpwrd- 
ToKo¢ ék THY vexpdSv be taken as limiting more exactly the more gen- 
eral dey7. The absence of the article with apy is explained by the 
abstract form of the word (see Winer’s Gr. § 19, 1). Christ, how- 
ever, is not called “ beginning” in the sense in which he is above 
called mpwréroKo¢ tie Kticewe, ¢. e., not as he in whom the creature, 
as such, has its beginning, but as he who in the life of the creature, 
which was fallen under the power of death, himself established a new 
beginning through his victory over death. Christ is called in the 
same sense deynyoc, Heb. ii. 10, xii. 2. This reference must be ad- 
hered to, because Christ is here absolutely represented as the incar- 
nate man. How far Christ is precisely called “ the beginning,” is 
more accurately deterniined by the addition mpwréroxoc & tov ve-~ 
xeav. Christ himself was dead, and, as such, among the dead in 
Hades, but he was the first of them, who by resurrection unto life 
was born in the glorified body, and thus became the beginning of 
a new series of developments. In his unglorified humanity he was 
through Mary é« onéguatoc AaBid, therefore ranked among man- 
kind as such ; but when glorified he was an absolutely new man, the 
dpxy. (In Rev. i. 5 é« is wanting, and Christ is called merely 6 7r9w- 
ToToKOG THY vexpov, On the other hand, in Rom. viii. 29 we find th 
expression mpwrdroKo¢ év troAAoic adedpoic.) | 
His raising of many from the dead cannot be adduced against 
Christ’s being called mpwréroxoc é tov vexpav, for those were raised 
with their mortal bodies, and died again at a later day. Enoch 
and Khas did not taste death at all, and neither can they be 
cited against Christ as the first-born of the dead. In general, the 
corporeal glorification of the body in those Old Testament worthies 
seems to have been a preliminary one only, which cannot be com- 
pared with Christ’s glorification. Nor, certainly, is a reference of 
_ the words dpy7, npwréroxoc, to the customary language of the Gnostic 
false teachers to be looked for here ; had the latter employed those 
expressions in another sense, Paul would have defined more accu- 
rately the true sense in which they must be used. An antithesis 
could be couched in Paul’s words only so far as they seem to 
assert the reality of the resurrection against spiritualistic false doc- 
trines. But this epistle contains no definite declaration of any do- 
cetic tendency in the false teachers, as will be detailed farther on 
(see at ver. 22); Paul seems to have intended to designate Christ 
only as the beginner of the glorification, According to the theologi- 
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cal conception of the life of Jesus, Paul sees in it a special Divine 

design ; Christ was necessarily thus the first-born of the dead under 
God’s direction, in order to have in all things the pre-eminence ; he, 
the Lord of all things, was necessarily to have the first place in all 
earthly relations also. ’Ev réovy is not, with Beza, Flatt, Heinrichs, 
and others, to be taken as masculine, ‘among all men,” for then 
ndévtTwy would certainly have stood, but as neuter, ‘in all points, in 
every respect.” LExcellently says Chrysostom : ‘ravtayod mpéto¢: 
dvw mpOtoc, év TH éxxAnoia medtoc, év TH dvactdoe TpeToc, everywhere 
jirst : first on high, first in the church, first in the resurrection. 
(The verb mpwrevw is not found in the New Testament except here. 
In the LXX., it is found Esther v. 11. It also occurs 2 Mace. vi. 
18, xii. 15.) 

Ver. 19.—Christ’s precedence in all respects is grounded on the 
relation of the Divine to the human nature ; by God’s good pleas- 
ure there resided in him the whole fulness of the Divinity. He was 
therefore no mere man, like the rest, but the God-Man ; humanity 
was the residence, the temple, for the Divinity which filled him. 
Thus it is said of the faithful too (John xiv. 21) that Father and 
Son will come to them and take up their abode (uorqv) with them. 
But while in Christ the whole fulness dwells, 2. ¢., permanently 
manifests itself as active, the individual believer receives but a ray of 
the Divine light. The import of rav 16 rArjpwua, all fulness, is authori- 
tatively explained at ii. 9 by tAsjpwpa tij¢ OedryToc, fulness of the God- 
head. Itis, therefore, the Divine essence itself, inasmuch as it is con- 
ceived as comprehending in itself a fulness of vital powers ; with this 
the abstract form Oeéry¢ accords better than Oed¢. But, as the Divine 
essence can manifest itself in an all-embracing (central), or partial, 
manner, 7év is added to express that in Christ the former is the 
case. But here again it may be asked, whether in the selection of 
the expression 7A/jpwua we may not suppose an allusion to the cus- 
tomary language of the Gnostics. For the Gnostics used, as is well 
known, the word 7A7jewya to denote the kingdom of light, the world — 
of ions, in opposition to xéveua, Now, as the Colossian false teach- 
ers devoted a worship to the individual angels or Alons, Paul’s de- 
sion might have been to oppose the truth to those erroneous notions 
by describing Christ as the only object of adoration, in whom more 
than one Aion resided, that is to say, the whole tA7jpwua, But we 
have already detailed at Eph. i. 23 the reasons which determine us 
not to suppose such an allusion to Gnostic language in the word 
TAjpepa, Wecannot prove that the false teachers in the time of 
the apostles used the word 7Ajpwua as did the latter Gnostics, But, 
even were that demonstrable, Paul, if he had had in view an antithesis 
in the word 7A7jpwua, would have more strictly defined the sense 
which he attached to it, in opposition to the Gnostic usage. We may 
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rather admit in the expression xato:xfjoat, a controversial reference to 
such Gnostic views as look upon Jesus’ animation by a higher Avon as 
only temporary, from his baptism till his-death. (See the remarks 
on i. 9.) Nevertheless, we must adhere to the principle of regard- 
ing this whole passage as only a controversy with the heretical 
teachers in the mass and on the whole, and not against their special 
modes of expression, as Steiger and Bihr particularly have assumed 
in great detail ; in no case have we a right to admit into the po- 
lemical outline of the first chapter points which receive no confirma- 
tion in the more exact delineation of the second. The false teach- 
ers mistook the true Divinity of Christ, and placed Aflons on a level 
with him as objects of veneration ; this it is which Paul combats by 
describing Christ as the Son of God, and as him through whom also 
all angels and powers have received their existence. In ver. 18, I 
should without hesitation see an opposition to docetic errors, if the 
passage occurred in the pastoral epistles, for the heretics there de- 
scribed seem no doubt to have followed a docetic bias, but in the 
Epistle to the Colossians we find nothing of the kind ; on the con- 
trary, the low view of Christ held by the false teachers combated in 
this epistle seems to point rather to a materialist tendency than to 
a spiritualist-docetic one. However, see particulars on this point at 
ver. 22, where the supposition that the Colossian false doctrines too 
had a docetic tendency has a certain plausibility. (That construc- 
tion of this verse which regards may 16 tAvjpwua as the subject of 
ebddkngoe, “it pleased the whole fulness of the Godhead to reside in 
him,” cannot possibly be approved. ‘O Geé¢ is rather to be consid- 
ered as the subject of evddxnoe, as the incarnation of the Son is re- 
garded as the ordinance of the Divine decree of grace and mercy.— 
In the selection of the word satotjoa here and at ii. 9 a reference 
to the Shechinah is not improbable. [See at John i. 14 on that 
point.] Jesus walked on earth as an abiding Shechinah ; he that 
saw him saw the Father.) 

Ver. 20.—As a further tendency of the Divine purpose of grace 
in Christ’s incarnation, is named the reconciliation through Christ 
to himself, so that he is both means and end (ver. 16). What 
establishes the reconciliation (there is no real difference between 
elpnvoroeitv and dtoxataAAdooev ) is more strictly defined as the blood 
of Christ, and indeed as the blood of his cross, 7. ¢., as the blood 
shed in the death of the Saviour on the cross, and for the sake of 
emphasis the d:’ adrot is once more repeated. That the totality of 
the creation to be reconciled is here meant, is made more clear by 
the fact that the ta mdévra is explained by élite ra ént tij¢ yijc, ete 
Ta &v toi¢ oveavoic (ver. 16). The difficulties of this passage have 
been already spoken of in the explanation of the parallel one, Eph. 
i, 10. The more general term dvaxepadadoacba, used there, cannot 
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be employed, as Bahr insists it can, to explain the more special 
drokataaArdiat here, but vice versa ‘hie latter illustrates the former. 
But the absolute result here ascribed to the atonement of Christ 
must, as we proved at Eph. i. 10, be understood of its tendency. That 
resistance is made to the comprehensive Divine design of grace by a 
part of the creatures, 1s a point which is here not fosaricd by the 
apostle. As to the rest, ta révta cannot be interpreted here other- 
wise than in what preceded (ver. 16, seq.), viz., of the absolute total- 
ity of the creation, not merely of conscious beings ; for the recon- 
ciling power of Christ, beginning with fallen men as the first objects 
of its operation, influences properly also the universe to its restora- 
tion and perfection. (See at Rom. viii. 17, seq.) As to the rest, 
from what follows (vers. 27-29), the reference to the Gentiles espe- 
cially seems to have been present to Paul’s mind in this representa- 
tion of the universality of Christ’s reconciling power; these too, 
Paul means to say, are not to be imagined as shut out from salva- 
tion in Christ, as the Judaistic false teachers probably maintained 
they were. 

Ver. 21.—After finishing the portraiture of Christ, in spncuton 
to the inferior representation of him by the false teachers, Paul ad- 
dresses himself again to his readers, and remarks that they them- 
selves have experienced the reconciling efficiency of ‘Christ now (in 
the state of their conversion), whereas they once were estranged from 
God. In the parallel passage, Eph. ii. 1,11, 12, the same opposi- 
tion between toré and vvvi is found, and a similar description of 
the unconverted state. In comparison with Col. 11.13, and the ten- 
dency of the false teachers, who insisted on Judaism as the necessary 
form of the religious life for the Gentiles also, it is extremely prob- 
able that Paul, in this description of the state before conversion, had 
principally in his eye the born Gentiles among the Colossians, who 
probably composed the great majority of the church there. But, 
while at Eph. ii. 12 the Gentiles are described as alienated from the 
commonwealth of Israel, here ‘‘ alienated” in combination with “ ene- 
mies” can only be referred to God. The rf dvavoia refers, judging 
from its connexion, to both expressions, in order to characterize the 
alienation from and enmity against God, not as a mere outward one, 
but as an inward spiritual one, in like manner as at Eph. iv. 18 the 
Gentiles are described as éoxotiopévot TH Oravota, drnAAoTpLapévor TIC 
Swe Tot Oe0d, darkened in their understanding, etc. The addition 
év roic épyouc Toi¢ wovnpoic, t. e., in the wicked works well known to 
all, expresses further and finally wherein the estrangement from and 
enmity against God manifests itself and is made known, as in the 
fruits of the disposition. 

Ver. 22.—Paul here names “ ah death of Christ”* as what 


* See, as to the unusual expression in Paul ‘‘to be reconciled through the death,” in- 
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effects reconciliation, as just before (ver. 20) “the blood ;” but év rd 
COUATL THC oapKog airov is added. The combination ae THe caps, 
body of flesh, is not found in the New Testament except here and 
at ii. 11. It seems somewhat superfluous, for it is matter of course 
that the oda is of odp&. The formula can only be explained either 
by polemical considerations, or by the purpose of contrasting the 
oda, as the physical one, with a spiritual oda, 7. e., the church (ver. 
24). For the former interpretation the later interpreters, Bohmer, 
Steiger, and Bahr, decide. They conclude, from the strict asceticism 
of the Colossian false teachers, that they necessarily look on matter 
as the seat of evil, and must, therefore, have taught Doceticism ; 
that Paul wished to combat the latter, and therefore asserts the 
true corporeity of Jesus and. his real death. But that conclusion is 
by no means necessary, especially in that early age, in which errors 
had not as yet developed themselves in all their consequences. The 
Epistle to the Colossians contains not the slightest certain trace of 
docetic doctrines in the heretics of that place, such as the pastoral 
epistles undoubtedly betray. As the Jewish ascetics in Rome were 
free (Rom. xiv. 1, seq.) from docetic doctrines (for otherwise Paul 
would have refuted those errors, and not represented those ascetics 
as merely weak brethren), the same may be supposed of the Colos- 
sion false teachers also. Had they favoured such heresies, Paul 
could not have failed to direct an open attack against them. The 
allusion here is so cursory that we cannot possibly recognize in it a 
serious assault against so dangerous an error. We decide, therefore, 
for the other explanation, viz., that the subordinate limiting term, rie 
capkéc, distinguishes the odua from the church as the spiritual odua. 
Had Paul written merely vurvi dé drokariAAadev dv 7H oGuate ia 
Tov Gavarov, the words might be naturally interpreted : “ but now 
he has reconciled you through his death to unity in the church.” To 
prevent this Paul added ti¢ capxdc, which designates the body as 
the physical body of Christ upon which death passed. Another an- 
tithesis found here by interpreters between odpa tic capxéc and ddéne, 
is to be rejected, because nothing in the context leads to the distin- 
guishing the natural and the glorified body. In Col. ii. 11 cdpa 
ti¢ oapxo¢ refers not to Christ but to man. Here, therefore, the 
term requires a special consideration, as odpé there denotes not 
merely the physical but also the sinful. However, Col. ii. 11 shews 
that the phrase cdua tij¢ capxéc has no polemical character. The 
last words of ver. 22, rapacrijaat dude dytove Kal duapove kai dveyKAn- 
Tove Katevantoy adtod, to present you holy, etc., express the result of 
the reconciling work of Christ, which relates to the assimilating of 
believers to the Lord. (See on Eph. v. 25-27.) Here this result is 


stead of through the blood, of Christ, the remarks on Rom. iii. 25 (Vol. IIL, p. 547). 
It stands here only because da tod aiwaroc came just before in ver. 20. 
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transferred to the time of the judgment, at which the faithful will 
appear before Christ, ¢. ¢., before his judgment-seat. (See on Rom. 
xiv. 10.) 

Ver, 23.—As the condition of attaining this goal (c/ye, “if, that 
is, as I meanwhile may suppose,” different from eirep, see at 2 Cor. 
v. 3; Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21) Paul names the continuing grounded in 
faith and in hope, for it is only through the believing state of mind 
that man receives into himself the powers of the invisible world, 
which generate the new, spotless man, the Christ in us. ‘The terms 
rebevedtapévor kat édpatoe are to be explained by the figure of the 
temple, of the xatorntjpiov tov Oeov (Eph. ii. 22), in which every 
individual forms (1 Pet. ii. 5) a living stone, which is inserted firmly 
into the whole building through faith (see ii. 7). No doubt Paul, 
in using the émpévery and py peraxcvetoGar, was thinking principally 
of the false teachers and their misleading, although personal moral 
unfaithfulness can also subvert the foundation of faith. The hope 
of the gospel is again to be taken objectively, as in ver. 5, so that 
the participation in the kingdom of God, which the gospel promises, 
must be understood by it. It is joined with pq peraxcvovpevor as an 
abbreviated form for dmd tod ebayyeaiov Kal dm tig éAmidog avrod. 
The apostle then extols anew (see ver. 6) the universality of the 
gospel, and designates himself as its (divinely ordained) minister (ver. 
25); both, we may suppose, in opposition to the heretics, who declared 
the Jews a privileged nation, and threw suspicions probably on 
Paul’s apostolical authority, although they did not openly combat 
him, for otherwise more definite explanations on that point would 
be found in the epistle. (The aorist tov knpvx0évTos is, as already 
observed at ver. 6, to be explained by prophetic vision ; Paul saw 
the universal tendency of Christianity already realized in the spirit. 
The réoa «riot has here its restriction in the addition # i716 Tov ovpa- 
vév, therefore the earthly creation («iow éniysvos) is the one meant. 
It is understood at once that by this, primarily, men, and indeed 
all, Jews as well as Gentiles, are intended [ver. 27, seq.] Still the 
choice of the expression is probably to be explained by the fact that 
Paul, as Rom. viii. 17, seq., shews, conceived nature also, along with 
mankind, as the object of the work of Christ. The év before raoy 
xrice is also in favour of this interpretation ; for to designate the 
entire creation directly as the object of redemption, would require 
the dative alone.) 
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§ 2. Warnine acainsr Fatse Preacuzrs, 
(i. 241i, 23.) 


The following obscure and difficult passage may be designated 
as a real crua interpretum, especially the Protestant ones. Before 
we enter upon the difficulties themselves, however, we have to point 
out what justifies us in making a fresh paragraph begin here. Were 
the reading o¢ viv, which D.E.F.G. defend, correct, undoubtedly 
ver. 24 would connect itself intimately with ver. 23. But the later 
critics generally have justly rejected 6c, as it probably owes its origin 
only to the endeavour to connect ver. 24 more closely with ver. 23, 
to which it seemed to the copyists to belong, especially on account 
of ver. 25, But it is a mere illusion that ver. 25 is a continuation 
of ver. 23. On the contrary, Paul in ver. 24, with the viv xaipo, 
k.7.4,, begins a totally fresh idea, which, however, he does not carry 
out and complete till ii. 1, seq. ; in vers. 25-29 he allows himself, 
according to his custom, to be led away from it, in order to pursue 
the idea (so important to him on account of the J udaizing heretics 
in Colosse) that he is called, in the dispensation of God, to preach 
the gospel to all without exception, to the Gentiles no less than to 
the Jews. The fresh idea, however, is that the apostle’s sufferings 
and conflicts are a means of perfection to the church of Christ, and 
consequently to each individual also in her; therefore their (the 
Colossians’) steady perseverance in the life of faith essentially de- 
pends on them, and their increase is brought about by them, as is 
further detailed at ii, 22, seq.—But, according to this, xy cannot 
be a mere particle of transition, as Bihr still makes it, but a defini- 
tion of time. Its emphatic position at the commencment (as at 2 Cor, 
vu. 9, where it is also to be taken as a particle of time), while as a mere 
particle of transition it usually stands after, at once refutes that sup- 
position, (Comp. Matth. xxvii, 42, 48; Mark xv. 32; John ii. 8 : 
Acts vu. 34; James iv. 13, v.1; 1 John ii. 8.) But how does viv 
obtain here its complete signification of time? By reference back 
to the preceding tot ebayyediov—rod knpvybévtoc, Paul, in the con- 
sciousness of being near the end of his labours, contemplates the 
church as firmly established in the world, and from that contempla- 
tion breaks out into the words, “now I rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, for these too serve to the perfection of the church ;” working 
and suffering, Paul means to say, I am a minister and a promoter 
of the church ; I am thought worthy to take a part in the sufferings 
of Christ for truth and righteousness. (See Matth. v. 11,12.) Liicke 
(Gottingen Christmas Programm of the year 1833) endeavours to 
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combine both meanings, that of succession and that of time. He 
says, p. 6, verissimum hoc est, particulam vov, ut solet etiam Lati- 
-norum nunc, aliquid habere consecutionis, et quidem ita, ut Paulus 
dicat, se, quum de letissimis laborum suorum etiam apud Colos- 
senses fructibus audiveret, ob id ypsum gaudere de calamitatibus ex 
illé re sibi ortis, At the end of. the same treatise on this passage 
this scholar thus assigns (p. 15) the connexion with what precedes : 
que cum ita sint (i. 8-23), tantum abest ut me pooniteat, inquit apos- 
tolus, ut gaudeam de malis, que vestraé caust pertulerim. Liicke 
seems, therefore, certainly also to recognize the beginning of some- 
thing new with ver. 24, even if he does ascribe to the viv a connect- 
ing signification. So likewise Gdschen and Lachmann, who make 
a break at ver. 23 in their editions.—The pov after raOsjpaovy is cer- 
tainly a gloss, but a correct one, for “ sufferings” (maOjpara) are = 
‘afflictions in my flesh” (OAirpecc év 7] capxé pov), According to this 
interpretation of the particular words, neither can, in what follows, 
the dno dudv of course be understood as “ for your sakes,” nor even 
“in your stead,” but “for yonr benefit.” (See Eph, i. 1,13.) But 
the idea, “I rejoice in my sufferings for you,” which Paul expresses 
often enough, would not have put the interpreters into perplexity, 
as it readily admits of being taken in a modifying form, e. g., what, 
as the extreme, presents itself first through the benefit which the 
example of a resigned sufferer affords, did not the words which 
follow give it apparently a meaning which may justly make one 
hesitate. However, taken literally, the words there following suit 
neither the Roman Catholic nor any other notion of the reconciling 
and redeeming force of human sufferings, e. 9., that of Gichtel. 
For in all of them the suffering of the God-Man is certainly rep- 
resented as in itself sufficient for redemption, and as the source 
through which alone the suffering of men can become a redeeming 
one also ;* but here the suffering of Christ himself seems to be rep- 
resented as insufficient, so that Paul’s suffering must first make it 
complete. Thus the incompleteness of Christ’s sufferings, and the 
ability of Paul to fill up that deficiency, through his sufferings in 
the flesh for the church of Christ, seem to be asserted in this diffi- 
cult passage ; assertions equally dark and repugnant to Scripture 
doctrine elsewhere. We readily conceive how the Roman Catholic 
Church eagerly seized on the passage, in order by its means to prop 
up plausibly their doctrine of the merits of the saints, and of the 
treasure of good works. But the phrase dotephnuata TOY OAipewy Tod 


* Thus the Roman Catholic Church refers the atoning sufferings of Christ especially 
to original sin, and the reconciling power of the sufferings of the faithful and of the 
saints to the actual sin of themselves and of others. But the redeeming power of human 
suffering is derived, along with faith and holiness themselves, from Christ’s work as the 
final cause. 
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Xptorov, referred to Christ’s person, contradicted, as we have just 
remarked, the Roman Catholic theory also of the sufficiency of 
Christ’s sufferings. On the other hand, understood of the church, 
the words would certainly, taken by themselves, admit of an inter- 
pretation favourable to these Roman Catholic doctrines ; but the 
apostolical doctrine, taken as a whole, contradicts so completely 
the idea of any redeeming and reconciling work of other men along 
with and beside the God-Man, that the interpreter is obliged to 
seek for the words another explanation, After setting aside several 
totally untenable interpretations of this passage, as that of Bolten 
(who translates: “now you cause me joy in my sufferings, and for 
the afflictions which I myself endure I have a recompense in his 
body, that is, in the church”), or that of Heinrichs* (“‘ Jesus’ suffer- 
Ings had become known in Judea only; thus ta dbotepjuata tev 
Odinewy Tod Xptorod is the circumstance that they had not come to the 
knowledge of the Gentiles also, which Paul therefore supplies by his 
‘suffering”)—the following, in which the decision turns on the expres- 
SIONS dvravarAgoody and Odinpere tod Xprorod, are to be more accurately 
considered. We must regard the latter as the leading idea for the 
whole passage ; for the nature of the dereojuara and of the filling 
them up depends altogether on its import ; we therefore begin with | 
the consideration of this. The genitive rod Xpuorod can be taken 
subjectively or objectively. In the latter relation the interpretation 
propter Christum can alone be tolerated ; for that of earlier theo- 
logians, as Calovius, Sebastian Schmidt, Carpzovius, and others, 
“sufferings which Christ sends,” or even “which are similar to 
Christ’s sufferings,” are to be rejected as arbitrary.t But the inter- 
pretation “sufferings for Christ’s sake” is grammatically possible 
and defended by many interpreters, especially last by Bohmer also 
with an appeal to 2 Cor. i. 5; Philem.13; Heb. xi. 26; among 
which passages, however, Philem. ver. 13 can alone be acknowl- 
edged as a satisfactory proof. Liicke has essentially the same view, 
though he takes the genitive somewhat differently, viz., as genitivus 
auctoris, 80 that the OAipec tod Xpuorod are sufferings gue Paulo 
apostolo, Christo auctore et auspice Christo, perferende erant (1. c. 
p. 13, seq.) In Philem, vers. 1, 13, Eph. iii. 1, Gal. vi. 17, Liicke 
finds likewise this genitive of the author. This acceptation of the 


** Who gives at the end of his Commentary on this epistle a particular excursus on 
the passage Col. i. 24. 

+ This holds, therefore, also of Schleiermacher’s interpretation of thig passage in the 
sermons upon this epistle, edited by Zabel. (Berlin, 1835, vol. 2, p. 259.) He thinks 
Paul calls his sufferings Christ’s sufferings, because they were similar to them in the 
point that Paul was persecuted by the Jews even as Christ was. “ And,” says Schleier- 
macher, “ Paul ded suffer for the church, inasmuch as he by his activity among the 
Gentiles first established the kingdom of God properly.” I doubt whether this interpre 
tation of the great theologian will be found satisfactory. 
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words must also, like Bohmer’s, be called grammatically possible. 
But we cannot decide whether one of these possible interpretations 
is applicable here, till we have considered also the other side, the 
explanation of the genitive tod Xprorod as genctvvus subjecti. Now 
as taken subjectively, it refers most naturally to the sufferings of Jesus 
on earth, to his agony in Gethsemane and his death on Golgotha. 
That this explanation is possible, the collation of 2 Cor. 1. 5 shews 
(see the remarks on it in the Comm.), although to me it is pro- 
bable that, with this idea the apostle would have written OAipeg 
‘Inco or ‘Inood Xpotod. But apart from this, the sentiment that 
something was wanting in the sufferings of Christ, which were 
vicarious and reconciling for the whole human race, and that Paul 
by his sufferings supplies that deficiency, is so completely repug- 
nant to the whole Scripture doctrine, and especially to Paul’s sys- 
tem, that its adoption would place the author in the grossest. 
contradiction with himself. For the fancy that Paul points here to 
certain outward forms of suffering which Jesus did not undergo and 
he himself supplied, e. g., imprisonment, needs only to be known in 
order to refute itself, Tod Xgorot can be understood subjectively of 
the mystical Christ alone, 7. ¢:, Christ as filling the church with his 
life and being. This interpretation has been received by Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, besides several | 
Greek and Latin Fathers (Augustine, Chrysostom, and others), and 
in the latest times by Steiger and Buhr, and we also decide in fa- 
vour of it. For, if the interpretations “sufferings on account of 
Christ,” or “sufferings imposed by Christ,” are grammatically pos- 
sible, still they recommend themselves the less that elsewhere too, 
according to the representation of the Scriptures, Christ is set forth 
as suffering in believers (according to the term of the dogmatists 
oyeTiKdc, in opposition to the suffering of Christ in his corporeity, 
brooratixs¢), and the emphatic way in which Paul here expresses 
himself as to his sufferings, makes us expect more than the bald idea 
of an outward suffering for the sake of Christ and of labour im his 
gospel, in which idea the indwelling of Christ, which Paul always 
puts in the foreground, is entirely ignored. Such passages are Acts 
ix. 4, 5 (where the persecutions of believers are represented as a per- 
secution of Christ himself); 2 Cor.i.5 (on which, however, compare 
the Comm.); Phil. iii. 10 (where the power of his [Christ’s] resur- 
rection and the fellowship of his sufferings is not to be understood 
of an outward uniformity, but of an inward essential community 
through the indwelling of Christ, as also Rom, vi. 5, 8, 17 ; 2 Tim. 
ii, 10-12 ; 1 Pet. iv. 13); Heb. xi. 26 (where 6 dvedsouog rob Xprorov 
cannot be merely “reproach propter Christum,” but the reproach 
which Moses, as the real type of Christ, through his spirit working 
in him, bore); Rev. i. 9, where John calls himself ovyxowwvo¢g ev ry 
Vou. V.—13 
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riper Kat Baorrsia Kat Hrouwory Inood Xprotod, which expresses more 
than a mere outward similarity and communion. From this refer- 
ence of the afflictions of Christ to the Christ in us, it follows natu- 
rally how their toreprara are to be taken, (See 1 Thess. iu. 10 ; 
Phil. ii. 30.) The’ church of Christ, which had suffered much from 
the very beginning, is to endure more suffering still by God’s dis- 
pensation : acertain measure of suffering is allotted her, which must 
be filled up ; Paul supplies that deficiency on his part by his suffer- 
ings in the flesh. "Ev tH capi, in the flesh, embraces not merely 
proper bodily suffering, but also the sufferings of the soul, in short, 
all those conflicts which (ii. 1, seq.) the apostle had to withstand, in 
consequence of the sin in the world, and which the Christ in him 
bore jointly as his sufferings. 

Next in order is the term dvtavarAnpotv, which we are now pre- 
pared to interpret. This double compound is not found again in the 
New Testament ; it also occurs but rarely in classical language, 
though by no means entirely wanting. (See Wetstein ad h. 1.) 
We must certainly adhere to the principle of maintaining so far as 
possible fhe force of the preposition in compound verbs. First, then, 
dvravarAnooty must signify not merely explere, but vicissim explere, 
“to fill up something as equivalent for something else.” This mean- 
ing would here admit of being so applied that the apostle’s sufferings 
would be brought into comparison with the sufferings of Christ ; as 
the Lord suffered for men, so too the church in return suffers for 
him, and Paul thus fills up what is wanting in the sufferings of the 
church in return. So Bohmer, Bihr, Tittman (de synonymis Novi 
Testamenti, p. 230), and others, take it. If with Bohmer we trans- 
late OAiperc tod Xgtorod “sufferings for Christ’s sake,” we have cer- 
tainly good reason to lay such stress on the dvi, but not, if we take 
the phrase, as must be done, “sufferings of Christ, z.¢., of the mys- 
tical Christ in the church.” Bihr, who decides for this also, had 
therefore no occasion to lay a stress on the meaning of avri. For 
the conception of requital can be adhered to only when men are con- 
ceived ag contrasted with the person of Jesus ; but here they are not 
considered as contrasted with Jesus, but as filled with the life of 
Christ himself, so that he suffers in them. The context therefore 
requires us to decide that Paul after his manner uses a doubly com- 
pound verb here, without laying a special emphasis on the preposi- 
tion dvti, The meaning of the words is only this: “ now rejoice I 
in the sufferings for you (viz., because I know the gospel victorious 
in the whole world), and fill up in my flesh that which 1s yet want- 
ing in Christ’s sufferings for his body, 7. e., the church.” But here, 
under our interpretation, another difficulty arises from the d7éo Tob 
oduaroc adtod, for his body. It manifestly defines more accurately 
orép tuev ; Paulsuffers not merely for the one church in Colosse ; he 
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names that one for the whole church. In accordance with her 
- organic unity, she increases all together when a part increases, and 
suffers all together when a part suffers. (See at 1 Cor. xii. 26.) For 
the rest, it cannot be doubtful that b7ép is to be taken here in the 
sense “for the good of,” and not with Steiger in that of “ instead, 
in lieu of” For Paul is himself a member of the church ; he can- 
not therefore possibly mean to say that he suffers instead of the 
church, as a substitute for her. Christ alone can be vicarious, as 
he is not an individual member of the church, but is potentially the 
church herself, But a difficulty is involved in the circumstance that 
Paul designates his sufferings after the indwelling of Christ in him 
as sufferings of Christ, and yet afterwards represents them as ad- 
vantageous to the church, 7. e., the mystical Christ (1 Cor. xii. 
12); for, according to this, Christ seems to suffer for Christ, the 
church for the church. But this difficulty is thus removed: as the 
suffering of Jesus served for the salvation of mankind, but perfected 
himself also (Heb. ii. 10), so too the suffering of the individual be- 
liever advances him and the church of which he is a member. For 
the church in the mass, though a living, single organism, the body 
of Christ, is yet divided into more active and more passive, into 
advanced members and members requiring advancement. To the 
former Paul of course belonged ; he could-therefore justly rep- 
resent his sufferings, 7. ¢., the sufferings of the Christ in him, as 
a means of advancing those members of the church who especially 
required increase, and their advancement was then an advancement 
of the whole church, from the connexion of every member with the 
whole body. | 

But the idea itself, the advancement of the individual and 
thereby of the whole too through suffering, still needs a closer con- 
sideration ; for it might seem to involve the principle of a false as- 
ceticism. Nevertheless, we read in 1 Pet. iv. 1 the open declaration, 
“ he that has suffered in the flesh has ceased from sin” (6 tafov év 
caphl néravtat duaptiac). False asceticism is, however, completely 
excluded by the mere fact, that the question here is not of sel/- 
chosen, wiifully invented and imposed sufferings, but of such as God 
imposes, and indeed, as we have already remarked, not merely of 
physical sufferings, but also of sufferings of the soul, in short, of all 
that which befalls human nature, weighing it down in its weakness 
(the odo), That such sufferings tend to advance men in sanctifica- 
tion, that they exercise them in patience, meekness, and resignation, 
is abundantly clear. There is no question here of a vicarious, sin- 
forgiving efficacy of sufferings (Jesus alone has by his once-per- 
- formed sacrifice established reconciliation with God and forgiveness 
of sins); but only of advancement in sanctification by sufferings. 
Forgiveness of sins the church has already, otherwise she could not 
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be called the body of Christ ; but she is also from this to increase in 
the new life, and sufferings are in God’s hand a means of advance- 
ment in that. But they evince themselves as such only when they 
are taken in the right spirit (met with resistance and bitterness, suf- 
ferings do not profit, but rather injure, the inward life); the com- 
pletely right mind which is well-pleasing to God can be given by 
regeneration only, in which Christ takes up his abode with us ; 
wherefore Patil speaks not of his sufferings merely, but of the suf- 
ferings of Christ in him. But, as everything in the development of 
mankind has its measure and its order, so too has the way of per- 
fection through sufferings ; wherefore Paul represents his suffering 
asa complement of the joint suffering, which, according to God’s 
dispensation, humanity will have to bear. By this manner of taking 
the difficult passages their contents are clearly in perfect harmony 
with the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures in general and of Paul in 
particular. But the doctrine that Christ suffers in the faithful, 
though not vicariously and reconcilingly, but merely as sanctifying 
and pefecting, has its difficulty. For one would think the old man 
was the suffering one in the faithful, that, on the contrary, the new 
man, the Christ in us, was even in all sufferings in heavenly joy. 
No doubt the old man suffers too ; but he suffers what his deeds 
deserve ; his suffering is the punishment of sin, and has no profiting, 
sanctifying power, but one that destroys him (Col. ii. 5). But here 
such sufferings are spoken of as can be a means of advancement to 
the individual and the whole ; these are sufferings of Christ in us, 
because they refer to sin as such, not merely to its consequences and 
their disagreeableness. Christ suffering is a type not merely of the 
whole church, but of entire humanity ; and not barely an outward 
empty type, but a living substantial one, in that Christ, as the eter- 
nal Word of God, has filled and borne up humanity in its true 
members with his power from of old, suffers in them, overcomes in 
them, and by victory tempers and perfects them.* Thus Moses 
even bore the reproach of Christ (Heb. xi. 26), and took it upon 
him willingly in the knowledge of the blessing which is in it. Thus 
even in the prophets of the Old Testament the Spirit of Christ 
worked and testified to them of the sufferings which are in Christ, 

and the glory which should follow (1 Pet. 11), 2. €., not merely the 
sufferings of the historical person Jesus, but of the entire holy 
church, the substantial type of which he is; thus the prophet 
Isaiah (chap. lil.) already describes the suffering of the saints and 


* However, the difference between the Old and the New Testaments still remains, 
this, that in the Old the Divine essence is present only substantially in man, not personally 
and forming a person, as in the New; and that, therefore, it is only in the latter that 
there can be any question of a new birth, which supposes the personifying form of the 
Divine energy, a form which creates a higher consciousness. 
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the suffering of the Messiah as coinciding in their fundamental fea- 
tures, Christ is the suffering God in the history of the world. In 
the sinful world he has suffered in all the pious from the earliest times, 
and through sympathetic indwelling he constantly transforms the 
curse of sin into blessing, on which account too, according to Scrip- 
ture, no one is saved without suffering (2 Tim. iii. 12); in Christ 
pain and suffering are sanctified, his cross is the royal road to salva- 
tion for all. In the person of Jesus suffering was vicarious and re- 
conciling ; in the times before Christ it prepared for his appearance ; 
in the times after Christ it operates by sanctifying and perfecting. 
For the rest, it is quite clear that the idea of God’s joint suffering in 
sanctified humanity cannot becloud the idea of God in its purity, 
therefore must not be taken so as to derogate from the perfect, eter- 
nal blessedness (1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15) of God. As God is present in 
the creature in every moment of its development, without by that 
means himself becoming subject to the limits of time and space ; so 
too he is present in the suffering creature, without feeling its suffer- 
ing as suffering, The joint suffering of God must therefore be 
considered as only the form of the presence and overation of compas- 
sionate Divine love in the suffering creation. | 

Vers. 25, 26.—As already remarked at the beginning of the ex- 
planation of verse 24, Paul here begins a digression, in which he de- 
scribes his relation to the church ; his suffering and conflict are not 
further pursued till ii. 1, seq. Paul treats (it is to be presumed in 
opposition to the theosophical Judaists in Colosse, who cast sus- 
picion on his apostolical authority, even if they did not exactly am- 
pugn it) of how he was called to the ministry of the church, and 
that too among the Gentiles (el¢ duds), according to God’s dispensa- 
tion, in order to spread abroad on all sides the mystery so long hidden, 
but now made manifest. See Eph. ii. 7. (As to olxovoyia see on 
Eph. iii. 2. On the phrase rAnpdoas tov Adyov Tod Ceod see at Rom. 
xv. 19. It is to be interpreted: “to proclaim the Word of God 
completely in its whole meaning and extent.” | [See also Tholuck’s 
Interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 135, seq.] Ver. 26. 
See on wvoripioy 7d droxexpuupévov dnd tH aisvev, the remarks on 
Eph. iii. 18. Itstands here as an epexegesis of tov Adyor Tov Oeod. 
—On the juxtaposition of yeved and aidv see at Eph. ii. 21. The 
vuvt 68 &paveosOn, which is subjoined by anacoluthon, has given occa- 
sion to alterations in the MSS. Some of minor importance read 
S vdv épavepdOn outright, which openly betrays itself as a correction, 
and D.E. have the reading vuvt 68 gavepw6év, which certainly, however 
intrinsically excellent, can yet make no claim to reception into the 
text, because it is extremely probable that ¢¢ too arose from the altera- 
tion of the copyists. Before dyio avtod F.G. read drooréAotc, which, 
it is to be supposed, was taken into the text here from Eph, iii. 5. 
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But, considering the close affinity of the two epistles, it would seem 
that we must assume that the gloss is correct as to the sense, and 
that by “saints” the apostles are to be understood, only, however, - 
as representatives of the entire body of the faithful.) 

Ver, 27.—The reason of making known the mystery to the apos- 
tles does not consist ih their worthiness, but in God’s will (Eph. i. 
9); this 70éAqoev 6 Oed¢ points then to the necessity of reverencing 
that will of God, and of recognizing the apostles as those from 
whom the pure gospel is to proceed. The glory of the gospel is then 
exalted in the words, ti 16 mAodto¢ tio d6En¢ TOD wvoTnpiov TodbTOL, to 
which Eph. i, 18 (on which see the Comm.) corresponds. (The 
neuter form 1d tAodro¢ is to be preferred here too with Lachmann 
after A.C. The genitive rij¢ d6én¢ is not to be taken adjectively, but 
to be considered as defining the nature of the heavenly mystery, and 
making its glory an independent attribute.) As to the rest, it is 
clear by the addition of év totic é6veowv to pvornpiov tovTov, that 
neither “ the mystery” in itself alone, nor even the “‘ Word of God” 
(verse 26), denotes the diffusion of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
otherwise the addition would be superfluous ; the mystery is rather 
the gospel as such, in the manifestation of the infinite compassion 
of God in Christ. The riches of the glory of the gospel manifested 
themselves most brilliantly in its operation among the Gentiles only 
because it appeared among them in the sharpest contrast with the 
deepest shades. In the last words of the verse Christ himself is at 
length designated as the mystery of redemption. For in the gospel 
Christ is everything living ; in it there is not preached a mere doc- 
trine about Christ, but he himself, the living, personal Christ, the 
eternal Word of the Father, is himself doctrine and teacher in one. 
The Colossians had already recognized him as such. He was not 
merely outwardly preached among them—he had made his abode in 
their hearts, as it is said Eph. iii. 17: Xpiotd¢ dud tHe nloTewe KaTouKel 
bv tai Kapdiacc tpdv. (A.F.G. have 6 gor Xptoro6c, which Lachmann 
has also adopted, but probably that is only a correction for 6¢, which 
is to be explained by attraction to the Xpiorée following. See 
Winer’s Gr. § 24, 3, § 481, 8.) But it seems striking that the Christ 
in us is designated as the hope of glory (eamic rij¢ déén¢, scil. peAAodone); 
it might seem where Christ lives in the heart there is already the 
kingdom of God and all its glory subsisting. In the germ, no doubt; 
but the inward Divine life yearns also for a completely homogene- 
ous outward state, and this makes its victorious entry only at the 
close of the development. The Christ in us is therefore the living 
hope of the glorious future, inasmuch as he bears in himself the 
energy to realize it and with that the pledge of it. 

Vers. 28, 29.—This Christ, then, who is the mystery itself, the 
apostles announce (1 Cor. ii. 2), and indeed preach him to the hu- 
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man race as such, without regarding the theocratical distinctions. The 
thrice repeated tévta dvOperoy, every man, has, as already remarked 
on i. 6, a manifest polemical character as a defence of the universal- 
ity of Paul’s doctrine against the Jewish one-sidedness of the Colos- 
sian false teachers. NovéereZv points rather to the practical phase 
of instruction ; duddoxerv to the intellectual. (On év néoy copia see 
at Eph. i. 8.) Its object is the rédetov tv Xeuot@ rapaorioa, (Com- 
pare ver. 22.) The definition “ perfect in Christ” is to be explained, 
“ perfect in communion with him through his life which is imparted 
to us.” The perfection of the believer is none of his own, separate, 
heside God and Christ, but Christ’s perfection is his in faith. (See 
at Matth. v. 48.) As this is the universal task of all teachers of the 
church to form all unto perfection in Christ, so Paul declares of him- 
self also that he strives to guide his disciples thither. But it is not 
in his own strength that he struggles for that exalted aim, but ac- 
cording to the power of Christ which worketh in him. (See on sara 
ri évépyeav at ver. 14.) But the conflict, the magnitude of which 
Paul mentions on this occasion, refers, as Steiger justly observes on 
this passage, not merely to outward enemies and obstacles, but 
especially to the inward power of darkness which strives against the 
consequences of light. (See on iL. 1.) J.D. Michaelis referred év 
déuvduec to miraculous gifts. In fact these cannot be conceived as 
excluded in the mention of the power working in Paul, but just as — 
little are they alone, or even only particularly, insisted on in it; év 
duvdpe is an adverbial addition to évepyouuévyy, and comprises in one 
word all the outward and inward manifestations of power of the 
Spirit of Christ filling Paul, It is, secondly, intimated at the same 
time in this description of his working that it is not without success, 
but overcomes the world ; consequently the opposition also proceed- 
ing from the false teachers who were active in Colosse against him. 
Chap. ii, 1—Paul describes in the following verses the greatness 
of his conflict, especially for the Christians in Golossee and Laodicea, 
and all whom he could not instruct personally. Paul with this 
again takes up perfectly the idea of ver. 24; for dyav repli tpév comn- 
cides with raOjuac trép tudv, ‘The conflict on behalf of the Christ-. 
ians there was, along with other grievous circumstances, a real suf-. 
fering on the part of Paul for them, as the temptations which the 
heretics there prepared for them sorely grieved his heart, but at the 
same. time also incited the faithful apostle to the most ardent con- 
flict in prayer for them, That, finally, Paul here designates the 
Christians in Colossee and Laodicea as those who did not know him 
personally, and therefore had received no instruction from him, is 
convincingly shewn by Steiger and Bohmer (in the first Appendix 
to his Commentary, p. 411, seq.) But why does Paul add kai doot 
oby édpaxav, «7.4.2? It would seem that his conflict for those who 
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knew him personally would necessarily be more painful than for 
those not known to him, as he must have had more at heart their — 
welfare ; but the words of this passage give the impression that the 
magnitude of the conflict is determined by the absence of personal 
acquaintance. No doubt it is so, and indeed this idea is explained 
by the fact that Paul is the more solicitous for those unknown to 
him the less it has been possible for him to labour in person for 
their life in the faith, and to convince himself of their established 
state. ‘The weaker children require the most faithful care and the 
most earnest prayers. (The addition sai tév év ‘lepardAe is derived 
from iv. 13, and is spurious here. On the other hand, the form 
édpakav is to be preferred with Lachmann after A.B.D, as the more 
rare.—IIpéowrov év capi puts the bodily countenance in opposition 
to the spiritual physiognomy ; the latter the Colossians knew well, 
but the bodily appearance of Paul was unknown to them.) 

Ver. 2—The aim of Paul’s conflict is the advancement of the 
faithful. This is expressed in the words, tva rapaxAnOcow al Kapotat 
avtév, The idea of consoling does not suit tapaxadetv here, because 
there is no question of any grief or any persecutions of the readers 
of the epistle. Nor does the term xapdia allow us to take TrapaKkaAétv 
in the meaning, “ to exhort, to instruct.” The heart can, indeed, 
as the organ of feeling, be comforted, but not exhorted or instructed. 
_ *Hapaxadeiv is therefore, with Bohmer and Flatt, to be taken here in 
the meaning, “to confirm, strengthen,” after the analogy of the 
Hebrew p2 (Deut. iii, 28, Isaiah xxxv. 3, Job iv. 3), which, how- 
ever, is not applicable at 2 Thess. ii. 17 also, as Bohmer will have 
it to be. Tapaxadeiy is to be so taken only per metonymiam, the 
cause being put for the effect. Exhortation, where it bears fruit, 
has a strengthening, heart-establishing influence, and in that rela- 
tion the context here requires the term mapaxadetv to be taken. Tt 
was not unnatural in what follows to alter the reading ovyZ:Bac- 
bévrec, which is certainly the original one, into ovuBiBacbévtw, as 
the text. rec. reads, in order to make the construction more uni- 
form. The MSS. A.B.C.D.E. and other authorities defend the more 
difficult ovpBiBacbévrec. (See as to such anacolutha Winer’s Gr. 
§ 63, 2.) We have already had the term in the same significa- 
tion at Eph. iv. 16. At its foundation is the figure which compares 
the church of Christ to a body. Love is that in which the indi- 
vidual members are joined and combined into unity. Of course this 
ouppiBacbivat év dydéry also is to be conceived as dependent on what 
precedes. The aim of Paul’s conflict is to make his readers firm 
(against all corruption of them by means of false doctrine), and to 
unite them in love, with the victory over all controversies and di- 
visions, Finally, the exalted insight into the mystery of God is 
brought forward as the consummation of this union in love, with 
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which afterwards security against being led astray is given by Christ 
as the only possessor of all true wisdom. But «ai before eic ray is 
perplexing ; it is either to be explained by the omission of a verb, 
perhaps ¢28wou, or to be taken in preegnanti sensu as et quidem, for 
which Béhmer decides. (Compare Matth. xxiii. 13 ; 1 Cor. iii. 5 ; Heb. 
x. 25.) The ovveore is here more accurately defined in its riches by — 
the addition mAnpodopia (see on TAnpoopeicba at Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5), 
by which the insight is characterized as not a mere outward one, 
dependent on the intellect, but internal, resting on the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit. This Spirit testifieth to the truth by his pres- 
ence (1 John v. 6) and effects thereby a Divine mAnpopopia, To the 
idea .of ovveotc (see at Eph. 1. 8) av 76 rAodTo¢ answers well, be- 
cause the understanding conceives in itself the manifold charac- 
ter of the concrete. ’Eriyvwouc, on the contrary, is the knowledge 
through the reason which gathers every individual thing into unity. 
Paul, therefore, could not write kal émvyvacews, so that this genitive 
also should be dependent on tAotroc, (See at i. 9.) *Eniyvwou ap- 
pears here as a higher grade of knowledge than civeowc, True, knowl- 
edge precedes the cultivation of the understanding in the individual, 
but, by means of the latter, knowledge is also raised to a more per- 
fect degree of depth and spirituality. At the end of ver. 2 a num- 
ber of various readings aré found. A.C. read tot Oeod marpo¢g tov 
Xpicrod, D. reads rod Oeod 6 gore Xpuoroc, B, rod cov Xprorov, the 
text. rec. To0 Oeod Kal taTed¢ Kat Too Kgrotod, Most of the modern 
critics and interpreters, especially Lachmann, Bohmer, Steiger, and 
others, decide for the reading Ocot Xpeorod, Steigeytries to set forth 
in detail how from that reading all the rest arose, partly by mere 
interpolations, partly through interpretation, But I cannot convince 
myself of the correctness of that assumption ; I rather believe tov 
Gcot only is the original reading, as Griesbach and Bihr likewise 
suppose, and my arguments are the following. It is inconceivable 
that Paul should have written Ocot Xprorod, which also never occurs 
elsewhere ; for the words may mean, 1, “ of the God of Christ’ (but 
in that case Paul always puts the plena locutio 6 Oed¢ tod Kvptov 
ipdv *Inood Xptorod, as Eph. i. 17); or 2, Oecd, Xpiorod, 2. €., “ of 
God, which here means Christ ;” or lastly, as the advocates for this 
reading will have it, “of Christ, who is God.” The possibility of 
this last construction is, however, undoubtedly to be denied ; Paul 
would have expressed the idea by Xpiorot, Oeod. The two others, 
as is confessed, do not suit the context; it appears, therefore, the 
simplest way to view Xgvorod as a gloss of the copyists, and the 
reading 6 gor: Xptordéc, which stands parallel with it, plainly shews 
that it is nothing else. But they came to that gloss quite naturally 
as follows: in ver. 27 of chap. i. Christ himself was designated as 
the mystery ; now, as it was thought necessary in ver. 3 of chap. 11. 
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to unite the év 6 to the last subject Oedc, it seemed also necessary 
in this passage that Oed¢ should be Christ, not the Father ; for 
which reason the explanatory Xgoréc was added. But if Ocod Xpio- 
rod was once written, this unheard-of juxtaposition could not fail to 
give rise to the most various readings intended to facilitate the un- 
derstanding of the passage. | 

Ver. 3.—But the connexion of év @ with Oeé¢ here is by no means 
to be recommended, because Oed¢ is not the principal substantive, 
but only defines more accurately the principal term pvaripov ; the 
latter forms, from i. 25, the centre of the argumentation. In fact, it 
again coincides, it is true, with the other construction ; for God in 
Christ is himself his mystery (i. 27), the mystery in which all the 
- treasures of wisdom and knowledge, i. ¢., of both practical and theo- 
retical knowledge, are hidden. That mystery is no abstract doctrine 
separated from its author, no dogmatical formula, but the living 
God himself, who in Christ entered into humanity ; without knowl- 
edge of God, therefore, there is neither knowledge of this mystery 
nor eternal life (Matth. xi. 27; John xvii. 8). Consequently, in 
him alone are all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge to be 
sought, not, as the heretics in Colossee insisted, in all sorts of sham 
wisdom, apart from Christ. But in the phrase “in whom are all 
the treasures hidden” (év @ clot mdvtec of Onoavpot dm 6K pv oe) it is 
not intimated that they, as being absolutely hidden, can and may 
never be (taken up Paul in ver. 2 uttered the hope that they might 
come to the knowledge of the mystery, and, with it, of its purport, 
4. €., of its treasures), but that human strength is not sufficient for 
it, that, in one word, no one knows God but he to whom he mani- 
fests himself (Matth. xi, 27). God veils himself to the prudent and 
wise of this world, whose wisdom is in themselves, and proceeds from 
themselves alone ; they know nothing of him, their knowledge is 
mere show ; God reveals himself only to “ babes and sucklings” and 
to the humble, by imparting himself to them as their portion. For 
the rest, this passage sufficiently refutes all those dreamers and 
fanatics, who thought they were bound to expect a still higher and 
more comprehensive revelation of God than that in Christ ; viz. an 
age of the Holy Ghost. All that the Holy Ghost reveals he takes 
from that which is Christ’s (John xvi. 15) ; in him are al/ the treas- 
ures of wisdom and of knowledge. (From the context of vers. 3 and 
2 yvdou here can be nothing else than éxiyvwoug as in ver. 2, which 
testifies against the asserted difference between the two expressions. 
See at i. 9.) 

Vers. 4, 5.—Paul now applies the preceding general exhortation 
to the special circumstances of his readers. Its object is to warn 
them against the deceitful discourses of the false teachers. This in- 
terest in the welfare of the absent he bases on the spiritual union in 
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which he knows himself to be with them, his readers, and which en- 
ables him with joy to perceive the firmness of their state of faith. 
(llapadoyizecdae is not found again in the New Testament, except at 
James i. 22, as here, in the sense, ‘“ to deceive by false conclusions 
[paralogisms].” The choice of the term is to be explained by the 
form of arguing which the false teachers made use of for their views.— 
TlOavoroyia is found only here. In 1 Cor. ii. 4 éy rreBoig copiac Aéyots 
stands for it, The term has here a subordinate idea of blame ; it 
designates a striving not to convince by the force of truth, but to 
persuade by the show of it—Ver. 5. Comp. the parallel 1 Cor. v. 3 
to the antithesis here: oapxi drepu—nrvevpate ody tytv eu, Uverpea 
is, of course, not the Holy Ghost, but forms here the antithesis with 
odoé : “ outwardly far, I am yet inwardly near you, and take part in 
your welfare.” The collocation yaipwr Kai BAérov is strange ; GAé- 
mwv would seem necessarily to come first. Schott and Bahr take it 
as a Hendiadys : letabundus observans, or cum gaudvo considerans. 
But Winer [Gr. § 54, 5] and Bohmer justly remarked that it is 
simpler to take «ai in the meaning of scdlicet, by which means the 
kal Biénwv, K. 7. A., receives the character of an epexegetic addition : 
‘in the spirit I am with you in joy, viz., inasmuch as in the spirit I 
see your firm attitude.” Tdé¢ is taken from the frequently recurring 
metaphor of military service, “the compact order of the warriors, 
which attests their ability for fighting out the combat well.” The 
orepéwua The ele Xprotov rictewe tydv, which follows, and in which 
faith is described as the power which strengthens them in their posi- 
tion for the fight, explains rdéic. The reading borépyua has arisen 
merely from the circumstance, that from what follows [ver. 20, seq. | 
it seemed not well possible to predicate firmness in the faith of the 
Colossians, But Paul praises their firmness, in order to shew what 
he expects of them. As to the rest, neither need. ver. 20, seq., be 
understood as if the Colossians had already given themselves up to 
the false teachers ; the question is there rather an oratorical figure. 
[See the explanation at that passage. | Srepéwua is not found again 
in the New Testament ; the LXX. use it for »p2, Gen. 1.6; how- 
ever, the verb occurs Acts xvi. 5.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—With reference to the instruction received (from 
Epaphras, chap. i. ver. 7), Paul then exhorts them to remain faith- _ 
ful to it. But Christian instruction, as at Eph. iv. 20 (on which com- 
pare the Comm.), is not represented as a mere reception of a doc- 
trine of and regarding Christ, but as an actual reception of himself, in 
that really a higher living principle fills the faithful by the commu- 
nication of the Holy Ghost ; in him (Christ) they are to walk, in 
him be firmly rooted and built up. But Christ is here emphatically 
designated as the Lord, in order to render manifest the necessity of 
letting him rule. (On éppiSepévor and éroscodopovpevor see Eph. iii. 
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18, 11, 20, 22. As shewn by év airé, Christ is not in éromodopueiobat 
conceived as the foundation and foundation-stone, on which the 
faithful are built up, but as the element that fills the whole. build- 
ing, as the life-giving breath. The metaphor is rather to be taken 
thus: the building is begun ; the foundation has been laid by the 
apostles and prophets [Hph. ii. 20]; all now are built up on that 
foundation through being and living 7 Christ. Christ is the author 
and finisher of the faith [Heb. xii. 2].—In the words GeGacovpevor ev 
‘TH moter KabHc ediddyOnre, TioTtc cannot be understood of the sub- 
jective niottc, but of the objective one, of the fides gue creditur, of 
the doctrine of faith. In the latter we may be instructed and es- 
tablish ourselves in accordance with the instruction that we have re- 
ceived. Paul means therefore that the Colossians are to adhere to 
the doctrine of Epaphras, which he confirms as true, and not suffer 
themselves to be led away from it through the deceits of the here- 
tics. [The opposite to GeBasotoba is KAvdwvigecOa, Eph. iv. 14.] 
But they are not merely to adhere to that faith, but also to in- 
crease in it [év avi, scil. tiorer], and that too with thanksgiving, 
consequently with thankful hearts, for God’s grace given them 
through the communication of the pure truth. As to the rest, év 
avr is wanting in A.C., and D.E, read év air, but the omission and 
alteration are too easily explained for any stress to be laid on those 
various readings. ) ; ne 
Ver. 8.—The apostle, upon this, pronounces an open warning 
against false philosophy, as the Colossian false teachers dissemina- 
ted it ; a warning, however, which is not, before ver. 16, again re- 
sumed and carried out more in detail, as in vers. 9-15 the idea 
that we must not depart from Christ, as in him everything needful 
unto salvation is given,is carried out. ‘The destructive element, 
which Paul warns against, is called 7 deAocodia, But that, according 
to Paul’s intention, not every philosophy, not every striving after 
an insight into and a knowledge of the truth, is meant here to be 
rejected, and a blind uneducated faith recommended, is partly clear 
already from the doctrine of Paul in general, in which there plainly 
manifests itself a striving after knowledge, and the endeavour to 
reconcile faith and knowledge, and thus Christian philosophy and 
science is expressly recommended, nay, is set up as the aim of the 
development of the church (compare the remarks in the Comm. 
on Eph. iv. 13); partly from the addition sat kevij¢ dmdtnc. For 
‘the absence of the article shews that this is not meant to be a 
second and different point, by the side of philosophy ; it also lies in 
the nature of the case that such discordant things as philosophy 
and vain deceit cannot be placed side by side, if the term “‘ vain de- 
ceit” were meant to designate generally every form of empty delusion. 
Ald Tij¢ ptAocopiag Kai Kevijg dndtn¢ rather forms one joint idea, and 
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that too so that the empty deceit must be taken as manifesting it- 
self precisely in philosophy. Empty, deceptive philosophy, there- 
fore, presupposes another genwine one as acknowledged. The former 
is here the self-styled, fictitious ‘‘ wisdom,” which the false teachers 
in Colosse extolled, pretending to possess (verse 18) knowledge of a 
peculiar kind as to the realm of spirits, while they were in fact 
blind in Divine things ; only such false wisdom (the pevdovepog 
yveow of 1 Tim. vi. 20, which does not deserve the noble name of 
knowledge) is meant to be blamed, not the true. That false wis- 
dom receives from Paul for a more accurate definition the predicate, 
Kata THY Trapddooy THY dvOparwrv, after the tradition of men. But 
still every human endeavour to find the truth, manifesting itself in 
following the traditions of a school, seems to be blamed here, and 
revelation alone, which is not man’s at all, but Goa’s only, seems to 
be represented as the rightful source ; for, as, after this, xdoyo¢ and 
Xptoré¢ are opposed to one another, so here Oeé¢ forms the tacit con- 
trast to dvOpwroc. No doubt; but human philosophy is only 
blamed in so far as it sets itself on a par with, or in opposition to, 
the revelation of God. Where the question is not of revelation, 
é.g., a8 among the Greeks before Christ, there Paul would not blame 
a diAccodia kata THY Tapddooly THY dvOopdrwv as such. But certainly 
within the domain of revelation no human wisdom can or dare claim 
authority along with, much less against, the Divine wisdom ; philo- 
sophy must always be cata Xproréy, 1. e., be in harmony with the 
truth manifested by and in him, if it would pretend to the name 
of a Christian philosophy. Christ, who is personal truth itself, can 
also alone be the truth of philosophy. As to the rest, Paul shews 
by the term rrapddvorc that these false teachers had not invented their 
views themselves, but received them in the way of tradition.“ This 
favours the view expressed in the Introduction, that the Colossian 
false teachers sought to amalgamate the Cabbalistic tenets, which 
were already in existence, and which had come down to them in the 
way of tradition, with Christianity. The name ¢cAosodia can be no 
argument against our supposing Jewish wisdom to be here meant, 
for the Jewish inquirers also were called philosophers, not only by the 
Platonizing Philo, but also by the Pharisee Josephus. Certainly 
Bihr is right in maintaining against Tittmann that dcAcoopia cannot 
mean merely knowledge of the Jewish law, much less, as Heinrichs 
insists, “religious worship according to the law ;” but all unusually 
profound inquiry into religious matters Josephus calls philosophy. 
Thus by him the sects of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Lssenes 
are called philosophers (B. J. 11. 12, 1).. The correctness of this de- 
claration that “ the deceptive philosophy” here denotes the Gnostic- 


* It is not improbable that in the term zapddoore an allusion to the name mbap, 4% ey 
tradition, is contained. | ba 
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Cabbalistic system of the false teachers, which they knew how to 
present in a very plausible way. (¢v mOavodoyia, verse 5), is further 
confirmed in what follows by the phrase cata Ta otowyeia Tov Koopov, 
after the elements of the world. We have already at Gal. iv. 3 
made acquaintance with the same phrase, which is explained 1b. iv. 
9 by doer kai troyd oroxysia, weak and beggarly elements. This 
phrase, too, points to the Old Testament, and therefore is in favour 
of the Judaistic character of the false teachers. The name orovyeia 
alone would contain no reproach ; it is only the Old Testament 
that is characterized by it as containing the elements of religious 
life, whereas in Christ the réAoc of the law, the teAecor¢, is contained. 
But the addition tod xéouov involves the blame ; for Paul does not 
mean to blame the Old Testament in itself, but that spiritless, ex- 
ternal, literal manner in which the false teachers understood it. 
Instead of: considering it as actually fulfilled in Christ in its spirct, 
they endeavoured faithfully to adhere to it outwardly in the /edter. 
Thus they degraded the Word of God to a mere form of the world, 
to beggarly elements. (See the particulars on the orovyeia Tod Koopov 
at Gal. iv. 3.) The assumption, that elements of Gentile wisdom 
are also to be understood by the “elements of the world,” is here, 
as at Gal. iv. 3, not demonstrable. Verses 16, 17 pronounce too 
decidedly for the purely Jewish character of the Colossian false 
teachers for any one to be able to feel himself justified in supposing 
any Gentile elements in their system. Even though the Cabbalists 
might originally have received their impulse from Persian and Chal- 
dean ideas, yet their system had long so entirely passed over into 
the Jewish life and character, that Paul could have no motive still 
to distinguish in it the originally Gentile ideas from the Jewish 
ones. (BAémere yj with an indicative following expresses the convic- 
tion that what the warning is given against might actually take 
place. The article with the participle cvAaywyév denotes a definitely 
conceived personality [see Winer’s Gr., § 18, 3, p. 100]; it is sup- 
posable that that perverse tendency in Colosse originated with some 
definite individual whom Paul had in his thoughts here.—xZvAayw- 
yeiv, from ovAn, booty, is only found here. One need not imagine, as 
the object, faith, or anything of the kind, in the Colossian Christians ; 
it is they themselves who are meant to be caught by the false teachers. 
In 2 Tim. iii. 6, alypadwrizw is used in the same combination.) 

Ver. 9.—That Paul here, immediately upon naming the name of 
Christ, allows himself to be drawn back to the majesty of the person 
of Christ, of which he had in i. 15, seq., already so copiously treated, 
plainly shews that the error of the false teachers as to the person of 
Christ appeared to Paul’s mind especially dangerous. The idea of 
ver. 9 unites itself to what precedes as follows: ‘“ beware lest any 
one should spoil you through the deceptive philosophy which 1s not 
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after Christ ; of this we must beware, because in Christ dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead ; consequently that alone can be true 
which is after him.” According to the parallel passage, i. 19, the 
sense of our passage cannot be doubtful. To interpret may 76 7A7- 
poya TH¢ OedtyTto¢, the whole fulness of the Godhead, of the totality 
of the church, or of the whole circle of doctrine which God would 
convey to man through Christ, is so arbitrary and contradictory to 
the context that it must be rejected as completely inadmissible. 
(See Bahr in the Comm. ad h.1) Paul speaks here, as at i. 19, 
of the conjunction of the Divine and human natures in Christ, of 
the Son of God’s incarnation in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But the owyarixdc, bodily, is obscure, and requires a closer consider- 
ation. The interpretation totaliter, which Heumann among others 
defends, is to be rejected at once ; for, not to mention that no pas- 
sage can be adduced in which cwyartixdc has that meaning, the to- 
tality is surely already expressed in the dv 76 mAfpwua in the 
strongest way. Nor can we explain owuyatidc¢ as vere, realiter, in 
opposition to “typical,” with Grotius, Nosselt, and others, after 
Augustine. For, although odua, as the opposite of oxed, means the 
essential fulfilment in opposition to what is typical, still no example 
occurs in which ocwuatixeé¢ is used in opposition to rvm«ds. Nor 
does the construction with xatoxet harmonize with this sense. For 
we can say, indeed, “‘ the temple is a type of Christ,” but not “the 
Son of God dwells typically in the temple.” Yet this must neces- 
sarily be admissible, in order to make a fitting antithesis to the 
sentiment, the fulness of the Godhead dwells really (not merely 
typically) in Jesus, Lwyatike¢ now can mean either “ bodily” or 
“in substance.” For the former acceptation many of the Fathers 
had already declared themselves, in later times Calixtus, Calovius, 
Gerhard, Storr, Flatt, Bahr ; Bohmer leaves it undecided which is 
preferable. Steiger expresses himself too harshly in calling this view 
tasteless and insipid ; its adoption, on the contrary, is perfectly 
conceivable if they regarded the heretics as docetics. This now we 
cannot do, as was remarked on 1.22 ; but, even putting out of sight 
that point in the doctrine of the Colossian false teachers, the expla- 
nation of owpatinds as == év TH oduarte is discountenanced by the fact 
that this Divine indwelling in the human nature of Jesus, and 
therefore also in the body, is already involved-in the év airé. Were, 
then, this ¢v av7$ meant to be more accurately defined, Paul would 
not certainly, for that purpose, have chosen the adverb by which the 
_ idea is united with the verb xatocxei, but would have written simply 
év TS oGwatt, The adverbial form admits of no other acceptation 
than essentialiter, substantialiter, ovovwddc, Thus Athanasius, The- 
ophylact, Gicumenius, have already interpreted, and later the Re- 
formers in a body, as also Wolf, Bochart, Steiger, and others. For 
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the explanation of this use of odpa—= substantia, we must appeal, not so 
much to the Hebrew px», to which odpa does not exactly correspond, 
as to the use of #13, body, which in the rabbinical dialect is perfectly 
analogous to our “substance.” (See Buxtorf. Lex. Rabb. et Talm., 
p. 405.) But the further question arises, what is the meaning of 
this clause, “the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells essentially, 
substantially in him ?” against what heretical mode of conception 
does it form the antithesis? The verb satoceiv and the present 
tense are especially to be insisted upon; by them Paul opposes 
those Gnostic views which supposed a merely temporary influence of 
a higher spirit upon Jesus from his baptism to his death ; Christ is 
a permanent Divine Shechinah ; even on the throne of the Father 
the glorified human nature is combined with the Divine. But oW- 
uatikée intimates the difference between the being of God in Christ 
and that in man, of which the words next following treat ; in Christ 
God is essentially present, not merely as influence, but centrally, so 
that Jesus is not a deified man, but God-man ; on the other hand, 
the indwelling of God in man is to be considered as only operatvon ; 
God is in them, but they are not God. 

Ver. 10.—That «at éore cannot be taken imperatively is sufii- 
ciently inherent in the very idea ; we cannot demand to be filled by 
God. Besides, the New Testament puts yiveo0e for the imperative, 
not gore, The clause depends, like év avr karote?, on bre, with 
which no doubt an express tyeic would have been suitable, because 
the dwelling of the fulness of God in Christ, and belivers’ being filled 
by him, form antitheses. With ver. 8 this clause is thus connected : 
“ beware of a philosophy od xara Xgeordv, for he fills you ; therefore’ 
you must give place to no foreign influence.” Yet év avr surprises 
us. We might deem it necessary to take év here in the sense of 
dué, as Christ is certainly to be considered as he who fills his own. 
But it is more suitable to suppose a conciseness in the phrase, and 
that gore év abit rerAnowpévor stands for “in him, 7. e., as being in 
communion with him, ye are filled with his life.’ After this, Paul 
details further how everything is given to the faithful in Christ ; 
therefore they are to keep themselves to him alone, as the head, 
which is just what the false teachers do not do (ver. 19), in that 
they unite themselves to subordinate powers, whom Christ governs. 
Therefore Paul calls him 7 kepady mdone dpyiic wat éZovotac, the head 
of all dominion and power. (See ati. 16.) The name kedady is 
derived from the image of oda, as the church is usually called ; the 
reading éx«Anoiac for dpyfjc in D.E. could therefore very easily arise. 
Here Paul seems either to have conceived the whole spiritual world as 
the body whose head Christ is, or he has only in this latter expression 
adhered to the idea of him that guides and governs. As to the rest, 
the names dpyai and éfovota: in themselves might be used as well of 
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bad angels as of good ones. But from the polemical aim of Paul 
against the angel-worship of the Colossian heretics, it is to be as- 
sumed that he had good spirits principally in his mind. (See, how- 
ever, at ver. 15.) The reading 6 or 6 has certainly important 
authorities in its favour ; Lachmann has received 6 into the text, 
and Steiger defends it, considering Asjowpa as the subject. But 
then, in vers. 11 and 12 too, év @ would necessarily have to be re- 
ferred to tAvpwpa, which, however, is entirely unsuitable ; it is not 
in the fulness of the Godhead as such that the faithful are circum- 
cised, dead, risen again, but in the person of Jesus Christ, in whom 
the fulness of the Godhead dwells, therefore in the incarnate Son of 
God, in the God-man. This decides, even with inferior critical au- 
thorities, for é¢ as the true reading, 

Ver. 11.—Paul then shews in the sequel of this representation, 
how in Christ all that the believer can possess in spiritual blessings 
is already given him in Christ. Christ’s death and resurrection are 
vicarious for mankind : as all fell in Adam, so all are dead and rise 
again in Christ. This idea is very familiar to the apostle, and has 
already been particularly considered in detail in the Comm. at Rom. 
v. 12, seq., vi. 1, seq. 

The aorists receive thus their proper meaning (see on Rom, vill. 
30); in Christ all is fulfilled once for all ; his reréAsoras holds good 
for eternity ; the life of the church and of the individual in her is 
only the development of what has already been given in him. It 
seems peculiar in this passage that the vicarious work of Christ (ac- 
cording to which the éy @ is to be taken quite literally, inasmuch as 
the faithful are conceived as reposing spiritually in Christ, the spir- 
itual Adam, in the same way as all reposed bodily in Adam, their 
bodily progenitor) is referred, not merely to the particular events of 
the death and the resurrection, as usual, but to circumcision also. 
But in the év 6 «at repverujOnte we must not think, for instance, of 

the bodily circumcision of Christ, as if that were conceived as a cir- 
~ cumcision of aid (for the discourse here is of the spiritual circum- 
cision of all, and not of the bodily one) ; the ideas of death and 
circumcision are here treated as identical, as the epexegetic annex- 
ation of the clause ovvradévrec ait év 76 Barrriopatt, buried with him 
in baptism, to what precedes shews. 

For the burial is only the absolutely consummated death, to 
which baptism is compared, as Rom. vi. 4, with reference to the rite 
of submersion, by which the o/d man is withdrawn from sight in the 
same way as the dead man by burial. But circumcision is a figura- 
tive death ; the entire old man was to die as a sacrifice for sin, in- 
stead of which his blood is partially shed and the foreskin removed, 
as a type of the sinful appendages (npooaprjuata, as the Gnostics 
said) of the soul. The faithful are therefore circumcised in Christ 
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spiritually, as his death in the faith is their death too.—In baptism, 
as the act in which the new birth is realized, the faithful die with 
Christ, are buried with him, and receive therewith the circumcision 
of Christ (the repetouz) dxecporoinroc), which Christ accomplishes by 
his Spirit, the circumcision of the heart. (Comp. Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6, 
Jerem. iv. 4, with Rom. il. 28, 29.) The added epexegetical clause, 
év Th drrexdvoet Tov oapatoc Ti¢ capKdc, is also peculiar. The whole of 
the context shews that body of flesh (cdua ric capxdc) cannot here de- 
note, as at 1.22, the physical body, for the spiritual circumcision cer- 
tainly does not liberate from the physical body ; odpé here has a ref- 
erence to the sinfulness of human nature. If we compare Col. iii. 9, 
amekOvodpevot TOY TaAaLov dvOpwrov ovv taic mpdgeotv adrod, it cannot 
be doubiful that dréxdvowe tod ceéuartog Tie capxéc denotes the same 
thing, Xda tij¢ capkdc —= odpa oapxixdv, a oSua which contains in 
it the nature of the odpé, of sinfulness. It is presumable that Paul 
chose this expression with reference to the death which the follow- 
ing ovvtadévtes presupposes. Death is the laying aside of the body : 
in like manner the spiritual death which man dies with Christ—the 
total circumcision which Christ performs—is the laying aside of the 
sinful body, z.e., the putting of the o/d man and the putting on the 
mew one. This way of taking the words was, no doubt, the founda- 
tion also of the reading tév duaptiéy, which, it is true, can make no 
claim at all to reception into the text, but is a correct interpretation 
of tic capxéc. On the other hand, that interpretation of the cdpa 
tie oapx6c, for which, among the latest interpreters, Bahr and Stei- 
ger declare themselves, and which makes oda mean not the corpo- 
reity, but the totality, and takes the allusion to circumcision as 
opposing the removal of an insignificant part of the body to the re- 
moval of al/ the sinfulness, seems to me far-fetched. Paul himself. 
declares, Rom. vii. 18, ov« oixet év kuol, tob7’ gore ev rH capKi pov, 
dyabév, there dwelleth not in me, etc. ; certainly, therefore, the body 
is not, as such (as matter), the cause of sin, but sin takes root in 
the body, as the latter now exhibits itself; 7. ¢., in the body and 
the soul which animates it, without which the body cannot exist, 
‘unless it 1s to sink down to mere «péac, In this sinful condition the 
body is a body of flesh, and Christ delivers from it. Of course, the op- 
erations of Christ are here conceived ideally, as ver. 12 plainly shews ; 
it cannot, therefore, be objected, ‘‘the Christian is not really here 
below freed as yet from the carnal body ;” just in proportion as he is 
not yet freed, he is also not yet Christ’s: hence at 111.5 the exhorta- 
tion, vexpwoate Ta pédn dud Ta ent Tie yij¢, mortify your members, etc. 

To this comparison of the death of the faithful, as the inward, 
‘spiritual circumcision, with the outward circumcision in the Old 
Testament, in which is involved the intimation that in the New 
Testament baptism has stepped into the place of bodily circum- 
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cision, Paul was, no doubt, prompted by the over-rating of that 
- outward rite on the part of the Colossian heretics. Those Judaists, 
along with other ordinances of the Old Testament (see verse 16), 
imposed circumcision also on the Gentile Christians. This betrays 
their utterly materialist tendency, for the Old Testament had already 
recognized bodily circumcision as a symbol of the circumcision of the 
heart, and so had deeper-penetrating Rabbis too. (See Bohmer ad 
h. 1. p. 187.) And not merely so, for instance, that they considered 
both, the outward sign and the inward disposition, as necessarily 
connected, but also in such a way that they looked on the inward 
reality as a compensation for the absent outward sign. Thus Rabbi 
Moses, Nachman’s son, says: qua concupiscit et ad voluptotes incli- 
nat, tlle dicitur >32, quicunque vero nec voluptates nec concupiscentias 
sectatur is dicitur >». Compare besides Rom. ii. 28, 29, and the 
words of the Rabbi Lippmann cited in the note in the Comm. on 
that passage. (On dyewporotnrog see Mark xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 1.— 
The substantive dméxdvovc is only found here. On the figure which 
lies at the root of the words drexdvoacbat, éxdvoacbat, Evdvoacbat, see 
at Rom. xiii. 14; 2 Cor. v. 3.) 

Ver, 12.—As believers are in Christ’s death dead with him, and 
in baptism buried with him, so they are now also risen with him in 
his resurrection. (See at Eph. ii. 6.) The power of God, who bears” 
the title of raiser of the dead, is, of course, to be considered as the 
positive cause of the raising from the dead; and faith, with which 
the divine operation is laid hold of, as the negative one. Paul makes 
the latter aspect of the matter prominent here, in order to make it 
observed by what means Christ’s work first really becomes man’s. 
But faith is here more accurately designated as tlote¢ Tic évepystac 
~o> Ocod, All the later interpreters are unanimous on the point 
that these words are to be taken thus: ‘ faith, which the operation 
of God calls forth,” and not, “ faith in the operation of God.” Only 
we cannot acknowledge the reason that Bahr urges for this interpre- 
tation, viz., that the parallel passage (Eph. i. 19) is to be thus taken, 
since, as was shewn in the exposition of that passage, the connexion 
of Kata TH évépyeav, «. 7. A., is a different one, unlike that here in 
Colossians. For the rest, this passage is the most decided and open 
of those in the New Testament in which faith 1s referred to the op- 
eration of God. In man as God’s creature, every good thing is, with- 
out exception, precisely God's work ; the prerogative of resistance, 
and therefore of sin, is alone man’s property. Faith is not some- 
thing which man himself can make and call forth at will; it is 
God’s work in him. | 

Ver, 13.—At first sight the idea of verse 12 seems tautologi- 
cally repeated here, but, whereas in what precedes from verse 9 down- 
wards the person and work of Christ were described quite generally, 
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here the special application of that work to the readers of this 
epistle and to their Christian experience is made. It is true the 
second person (repuetujOnte, ovvnyépOnte) had already been put in 
verses 11, 12 ; with those words, however, the Colossians are not ad- 
dressed as such, but the second person sets forth the readers of the 
epistle as representatives of the totality of the church. The em- 
phatic «at tpa¢ first marks the point at which the apostle’s discourse 
makes a transition to his readers personally, since it must be taken 
“and thus he hath quickened you too, who were dead in your sins.” 
Finally, the passage is completely parallel to Eph. ii. 1, 5, and we 
therefore refer in respect to it to the exposition there. This pas- 
sage might seem, however, to contradict the difference between 
ovgworoeiy and ovveyeipery assumed at Eph. ii. 5, as the latter here 
precedes the former expression, while according to the distinction 
there drawn, it should follow. But, as we have already remarked 
above, no progress is to be supposed in verse 13 in relation to verse 
12, which rather expresses the objectivity of Christ’s work, while 
verse 13, on the contrary, expresses the actual state of the Chris- 
tians in Colosse. These were roused, quickened, but not yet arrived 
at the fulness of the risen life; here too, therefore, the difference 
between the two words assumed by us is fully verified. The life- 
giving, resuscitating, point in the gospel is the forgiveness of ail 
sins, not of the actual ones merely, but also of original sin ; not of 
the past only, but of futwre sins also ; for in Christ an inexhaustible 
stream of forgiving love is opened, which stream is accessible to every 
one who approaches it in true, profound repentance, and pure, un- 
feigned faith—therefore with a lively yearning to be made pure from 
sin. Only the addition to vexpovc—ri dxpoBvortia tij¢ capKd¢ dudv, in 
the uncircumcision of your flesh, is peculiar to this passage. It 
plainly refers to the above comparison (verse 11) with circumcision ; 
the spiritually dead, carnally living, state, in which the flesh is mas- 
ter, is the one analogous to dxpoBvoria, but the spiritual and living 
condition, in which the lusts of the flesh are mortified, answers to 
circumcision. (The ody aité is not, of course, to be understood of 
outward companionship, but of inward unity, in accordance with 
the preceding ¢v @—Instead of the reading dyiv of the teat. rec., the 
MSS. with an overwhelming majority have juiv, which might easily 
have been altered on account of the tude preceding. ) 

Ver. 14.—The idea of the forgiveness of sins is further illustrated 
in what follows, but in an entirely peculiar, and extremely obscure, 
manner. We are at first inclined to believe that, after the well- 
known figure, which conceives sin in its relation to God’s justice as 
a relation of debt, the burden of sin is here called a bond or note of 
hand, which the Redeemer has blotted out, nay destroyed, by his 
work, ‘Thus many interpreters have understood either Adam’s sin, 
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as the original sin, which comprises all others in itself (so already 
—Treneus, Tertullian, Ambrose, Theophylact, Gicumenius), or the 
conscience, 7. ¢., the consciousness of sin in man ; thus particularly 
Luther and the other reformers, except Calvin. But this meaning 
would require, in the first place, yeodypagov judy, not kal’ qudy ; and 
secondly it is forbidden by the addition toi¢ déypaovv which cannot 
be understood of the dogmas of Christianity, as already observed at 
Eph. ii. 15. The reference of xepdypapov to the body of Christ, as 
Theodoret proposes, is based on the last words of this verse, mpoon- 
Adoac abtd tS oravp. But Bahr (ad h. 1.) has convincingly shewn 
in opposition to Steiger, who in the exposition of the first Epistle of 
Peter (p.294) had declared himself for this interpretation of Theodoret 
(in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Colossians, Steiger himself 
has altered his view), that the body of Christ cannot possibly be desig- 
nated as a note of hand or acknowledgment of debt. Besides, even 
thus tote déyuacw finds no satisfactory explanation. According to 
the parallel Eph. ii. 15, the discourse must also here be referred to the 
law, not merely the law of conscience, nor even merely the cere- 
monial part of the Mosaic law (for, as Bohmer convincingly proves, 
the rdvra ta napantépata preceding obliges us to adopt a compre- 
hensive acceptation of the law), but to the law in all its relations, ex- 
clusively, however, in respect to its commanding, requiring form, 
without the faculty of communicating higher powers, so that it can 
kill, but not make alive. (See on Rom. vii. 9, seq. ; 2 Cor. i. 6 ; 
Gal. iii, 10.) Inasmuch as this characteristic of the law has arrived 
at the completest development in the Mosaical Law, we must direct 
our thoughts especially to the latter. Accordingly, xepoypagov is 
not a bond by which man acknowledges himself to be a sinner, but 
a bill which declares the guilt of man on the part of God, and rouses 
in man the consciousness of it. God’s law is, on account of this in- 
fluence, a bill against man, and that bill is also blotted out with the 
debt itself, 7. ¢., in the case of the reconciled sinner the law has no 
longer the effect of condemning him, for Christ’s righteousness 18 
his righteousness. The ddyyara, decrees, harmonizes well with this 
explanation of the word, just as in Eph. ii. 15 ; for this term de- 
notes exactly the imperative form of the law. We might indeed 
here too, as there, wish for év roi¢ déyyaowv, instead of the dative 
alone. It is true, Fathers and translations read év, but no MSS. 
The annexation, however, of the dative to xepdypapor for the idea, 
‘pill, which consists in ordinances,” is intolerably harsh ; 1t must 
necessarily have been rendered by 16 év toi¢ doypaoty. I prefer, with 
Winer (Gr. § 31. 10, Anm. 1), the connexion with what follows, in 
the sense, “‘ which bill, by means of the ordinances, stood hostilely 
against us.” Doubtless even thus the position of the dative is not 
quite natural, but Winer refers us rightly, no doubt, to the analo- 
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gous passage Acts 1. 2; at all events this difficulty cannot be com- 
pared with that of connecting toi¢ déyuaotv with what precedes. In 
the sequel of the passage we should regard «al adrd ijpkev &x Tob péoov 
as but interpreting more fully &adehpac, did not the clause zp007- 
Adoag abtd 7H oraved lead to something else. For the view, ad- 
vanced by Grotius, that a law is proclaimed to be abrogated by nail- 
ing it up, is but little probable, because, even if the custom is 
capable of proof, yet the Scriptures do not know it, and particularly 
in this connexion, after vers. 11 and 12 have treated of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, his cross alone can be thought of. Nor, 
of course, is this passage to be referred to the superscription, “ This 
is the King of the Jews,” but to the nailing of Christ himself to the 
Cross, consequently to the atoning death cc our Lord. By this the 
law itself, in its merely imperative form, was abrogated along with 
the blotting out of sin ; thus the law, as yetedypador, was abolished, 
nailed, as it were, with its ddypaot, ta Christ himself, together with 
him, to the cross. The aiperv 2x rod péoov receives by this means the 
signification of being killed, annihilated ; Christ’s death was also 
the law’s death, or, by a different turn of the thought, the faithful 
are with Christ dead to the law, as it is said Rom. vii. 6: katypy/- 
Onuev ard Tov vouov, aroOavéytec, év @ KaTELyousba, (Héareipu is 
found Acts ili. 19, of the forgiveness of sins. See also the LXX., 
Isaiah xliii. 25 ; Ps. li. 9. In Rev. [iii. 5, vii. 17, xxi. 4] it is found 
in the sense of c to wipe away, blot out. i! Neipoyouiey denotes pro- 
perly every writing, but especially a bond, ypaypyaretov ypéove duodo- 
yntiKov.—' Yrrevayrvoc 1s found again in the New Testament at Heb, 
x. 27.—The LXX. often use it for 8, Bohmer, without sufficient 
reason, lays a stress on t76, and takes the idea thus, “ which is 
_ secretly hostile to us.’—The reading joey is with justice preferred 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, and others, to qpev, which D.G. afford. 
Algevy && Tov péoov answers to our ‘ put out of the way,” either in 
the meaning, ‘‘ remove, exclude from a community,” as 1 Cor. v. 2, 
or “kill,” as 2 Thess. ii. '7 ; Isaiah lvii. 1.—IIpooniéw, from jdoc, a 
nail, 1s not found again in the New Testament.) 

Ver. 15.—Paul at length closes this entire grand and profound 
description of the person of Christ and of his work with the sublime 
idea that the Redeemer is the victor over all the hostile powers of 
the universe, that he leads them all in triumph as vanquisher.of 
them on his cross. In form the statement is subjoined independently 
as an asyndeton, since, after the foregoing kat abté jpkev, x, T. A., nO 
new tempus jfinitum could be expected without a conjunction. For 
the rest, here too the representation is still so conceived that God is 
the subject ; he, the Father, performs everything through Christ. 
Therefore, too, at the end of this verse, the reading év adrd is to be 
preferred es év attd. Now, that the dove and éovoiat, here spoken 
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of, are not the Jewish magistrates and theocratic powers, nor the 
good angels cither, is recognized and convincingly shewn by all 
later interpreters ; it can only be the evil powers, which, as oopo-~ 
xpdropec, have in their power men who are insin. (See at Eiph. vi. 12.) 
Along with sin itself the princes of this world, the devil and his 
angels, are also conquered. But the import of drexdvoduevog is dif- 
ficult, especially on account of the remarkable reading 77 odpka, 
which F.G. and several of the Fathers defend. Were this reading 
correct, the accusatives Ta¢ dpyac Kat Tac ééovotac must have been 
joined with what follows, and then drexdvoduevoc THY odpka would 
refer to Christ’s laying aside the flesh in death. But intrinsic and 
extrinsic arguments are against that reading. The critical authori- 
ties for the omission of tiv odpxa preponderate, and its origin 18 
easily explained by the foregoing mpoonAwoac abTd TO oTavpsd, Upon 
which it seemed necessary for death to follow. Besides, Paul would 
doubtless have said drexdicacbat 7d cpa of the death of Christ, in- 
stead of tav odpxa. If, therefore, we have to connect dTrEKOVIGMEVOG 
tac dexac Kai eXovotac, it 18 a question, how then is the verb drexdv- 
cacba to be taken ? With reference to OpcapBeverv following, the evil 
spirits must be imagined as warriors in their armour (see Eph. vi. 
12), against whom Christ fights and deprives them of their armour, 
strips them of it. The meaning answers to the words ei¢ rodro épave- 
p07 6 vide Tod Oeod, iva Avon Ta Epya TOV draBdaov, for this the Son of 
God was manifested, etc., 1 John iii. 8. To the mention of vanquish- 
ing the evil powers is further subjoined the making an open show of 
them by means of the triumph. “Edevywarvoe involves nothing dif- 
ferent from OpapBeverv, on the contrary, the former is effected in and 
through the latter. As, therefore, Paul at 1 Cor. iv. 9 represents 
himself and his fellow apostles as a spectacle for the world, and for 
angels, and for men ; so is Christ’s victory in a heightened form a 
spectacle for the universe, in which he leads the conquered in 
triumph. The expression of this powerful image is still further 
strengthened by the trait, that it 1s Christ’s cross in which this 
triumph is accomplished. For év avr@ is to be explained with a ref- 
erence to év oravpé (ver. 14), as indeed many MSS. read too here év 
oravp® or év SAw, in which to be sure, we see merely explanations 
of év até, The cross of Christ, the apparently shameful destruc- 
tion of his work, was thus the victorious triumph over all his ene- 
mies, over the visible and over the invisible. (Aevyparigw stands here 
— napaderypari¢eo, Matth. i.19 ; Heb. vi. 6. The conception of shew-. 
ing at the triumph necessarily passes over into that of exposing to: 
shame. ’Ev -appnola here expresses the publicity. [See John vii. 
4, xi. 54.] But, of course, the idea of publicity is to be understood. 
here spiritually, “ Jesus led them in triumph before the eyes of the 
world of spirits,” not before the physical eyes of men,—On Oprap- 
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Bevery see 2 Cor. ii. 14, where, however, it stands, as in the hiphil 
signification for triwmphare facere. Here it ig = TouTevelv, tri- 
umphum agere.) 

Ver, 16.—After this long discussion on the person and work of 
Christ (vers. 9-15), Paul, connecting his discourse again with ver. 8, 
returns to the direct combating of the Colossian false teachers, 
Their Judaizing character stands out here quite unmistakably, in- 
asmuch as Paul calls on his readers not to allow themselves to be 
intimidated by their demand of a strict fulfilment of the ceremo- 
nial ordinances of the Mosaical law. It is questionable, however, 
whether the Judaists preserved the ordinances of the Old Testament 
pure, or mixed them with the Rabbino-Talmudical additions, The 
latter is rendered probable by their entire character. As they prac- 
tised a rigorous asceticism (ii, 23), they cannot have confined their 
decisions as to meat and drink to the law of Moses (in which, be- 
sides, no ordinance was given in regard to drinks); we may rather 
suppose that they (like the Roman ascetics), avoided all indulgence 
in meat and strong drinks (Rom. xiv.) At the root of this ascetic 
tendency there lay, probably obscurely, the opinion that matter is 
the cause of evil, which must have led, as a natural consequence, to 
Docetism. But in the commencement of heresies we do not fnd 
the perverted fundamental ideas developed as yet in all their conse- 
quences: we have, therefore, no right on that account, viz., because 
they lived ascetically, to suppose Docetism in the Colossian false 
teachers. The Roman ascetics were no Docetes either. The feasts 
finally denote here the well-known three great feasts of the J ews, 
the Passover, Pentecost, and the feast of tabernacles, The new 
moons were, according to Numb. xxviii. 11-15, solemnized as creat 
and joyful festivals. See details in Winer’s Kneyclopeedia, vol. ii. 
p. 176, seq. (Kpivery has here, as at Rom. ii. 1, the.meaning of a 
rejecting, condemnatory, judging.—The év wép eu optic, instead of 
the simple év, is difficult. The reading év juépa is plainly a mere 
refuge for the difficult. reading péper, and can make no pretension to 
recognition, The attempts of earlier interpreters to get its special 
meaning from that which takes pépo¢ as segregatio or participatio, 
are recognized in recent times as untenable. ’Ev pépev is also, in pro- 
Jane writers, used adverbially in the sense, “ with respect, with re- 
gard to,” a sense here perfectly suitable. [Compare the passages in 
Wetstein and Lésner belonging to this subject.|—The plural ca@- 
Barwy is not to be referred to the sabbatical years and the years of 
Jubilee ; it is, on the contrary, only a plural form used along with 
the singular, as Matth. xii. 1; Luke iv. 16, shew. Compare, in the 
LXX., Ex. xx. 10; Levit. xxiii. 32 ; Numb. xxviii. 9,10. Alsol 
Mace. ii. 88 ; Josephus Arch. i. 1, 1.) 

Ver. 17.—Those institutions of the Old Testament (a refers to 
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all that precedes, not to o¢8Gara merely) are designated as a shadow 
of things to come (ona THv peAAdvTwv, pevdvrwr is a totally needless 
conjecture). The antithesis to omd is formed by oéwa; shadow and 
substance are opposed to each other ; this substance is in Christ 
and the New Testament which he established. For this, therefore, 
the shadowy images serve no longer. To imagine in the odya the 
spiritual body of Christ, the church, was possible only through a total 
misapprehension of the passage. Still the genitive Xpiorod has some 
difficulty in it (the article before the word is, according to the best 
MSS., to be expunged); we expect the nominative 6 Xpioréc, a read- 
ing which is, however, found only in authorities of no importance. 
But the genitive here denotes property: “ the substance is Christ’s, 
i. €., it comes from him, is derived from him.” Of course, Christ 
and his influence on the human race are precisely “the things to 
come” (ra péAAovra), of which the Old Testament, with its symboli- 
cal-typical character, forms the shadow. That Christ was already 
come, and the church already established, at the time that Paul 
wrote this, can cause no difficulty as regards the choice of the term 
pédAovra, for that is chosen from the point of view of the Old Tes- 
tament, as seen from which the New Testament was the future. 
But, as to the more exact import of oud, it of course, as antithesis 
to oda, implies first the idea of the nothingness, unsubstantiality of 
the shadow, compared with the body which forms it ; but, further, 
also the analogy between shadow and body. The latter, the body, 
portrays itself accurately in the shadow, which presents an image 
of the body ; thus, too, the Old Testament is a shadow (image) of the 
New, a pdppwore ric dAnbetac (see at Rom. ii. 20), as symbol and type 
of Christ, of his works, and of his church. Thus, Heb. viii. 5, the 
tabernacle is called ond tév érovpaviwy, and, x. 1, the law is called 
Kid TOY pedAdvtwv dyabév, with which eikav tév mpayydtwv 1s con- 
trasted. According to this, it is clear that it cannot possibly have 
been Paul’s meaning that the institution of the Sabbath by Moses 
is to hold good also in its outward character for the Christian 
church ; this is, like all the rest in the Old Testament, to be reck- 
oned among the cxiat tév peAAdvTwy, According to Rom, xiv. 5, 6, 
there seems to have been absolutely no particular festival-time in 
the ancient church ; their entire life was one feast in the joy of the 
Holy Spirit. True, inasmuch as in the outward church of the pres- 
ent the ideal of the church of Christ is only approximately real- 
ized, certain regulations and ordinances become a necessity ; but a 
Christian celebration of Sunday is still ever to be distinguished 
from. the slavish service of the Old Covenant. This is well shewn 
by Riickert, in the essay ‘Of the Lord’s Day,” Erlangen, 1839, 
8, in opposition to Liebetrut’s work, ‘‘ The Lord’s Day and its 
Celebration.” 
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Ver. 18.—The Colossian false teachers had, however, other con- 
siderable errors also, besides their outward adherence to the ordi- 
nances of Moses ;* they pretended to a deeper knowledge of Divine 
things, which, with an apparent humility, was accompanied by an 
excessive pride. Against this tendency, which may easily infect 
nobler minds thirsting after truth and knowledge, Paul gives the 
most emphatic warning. The word cataBpaBeverv, which the apos- 
tle here employs, is not found in the New Testament except here. 
Jerome thinks he discovers in it a Cilicism peculiar to Paul, but 
without reason, as Demosthenes, Polybius, and others, use it. Boa- 
Bevery is to adjudge the prize of combat (GpaGetov), therefore, mm gen- 
eral, “to determine, decide ;” accordingly, cataBpaBeverv is used = 
katakpivey in the sense of, “‘to decide against any one,” properly, 
“to deprive him of the prize of victory.” The meaning suits here 
perfectly well, as the pydei¢ duds KataBpaBevéTw here answers to the 
uh tec bude Kkpevérw in ver. 16. Hesychius and Suidas had already 
explained the expression thus with reference to our passage. Since 
Paul makes use elsewhere too of the figure of the GpaBetov (Phil. 111. 
14), after the comparison of the Christian life with the running on 
the race course, we can here keep to the proper meaning of the word 
kataBoaBeverv, so that the sense of the words is this: “ let no one 
(by leading you astray to his false doctrines) rob you of your prize,” 
that is, draw you away from Christ, and consequently from your 
eternal happiness, which rests on him. The four participles which 
follow describe more accurately the nature of these heretics, and 
depend therefore, one and all, on padeig kataBpaBevérw, This con- 
struction then refutes at once the interpretation which Steiger, 
among others, has once more defended, in which 6é4wy is taken ad- 
verbially here, in conformity with the well-known Greek use of the 
word “ willingly.” For Bihr justly observes that each of the four 
participles must clearly have its independent meaning, as each has 
its particular appendage. Besides, no construction gives a natural 
sense, if 0éAwy is taken adverbially. Connected with what /ol/ows, 
the words would necessarily mean, “ willingly walking solemnly in 
humility and angel-worship.” But Steiger himself confesses that it 
is unsuitable to take éuGatevev in the sense “‘ to walk in state,” and 
besides, then the junction of @ 7) édpaxev is but harsh. But neither 
will éAwy give a suitable sense when connected adverbially with 
what precedes: “let no one willingly rob you of your prize,” gives 
an incongruous idea. For, even if we turn the words so, “let no 
one have a pleasure in robbing you of your prize,” they involve the 


* Tt has already been observed in the Introduction to this epistle (§ 2, {[ 2), that 
these words might be taken as if these false teachers here designated were different from 
those described in ver. 16; their identity is not expressly asserted, but the analogy of the 
heretics in the Pastoral Epistles makes their identity still in the highest degree probable. 
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awkwardness of addressing to the heretics the admonition which 
should, under the scope of the passage, be addressed to the exposed 
and tempted Colossians, Just as little is there to favour the inter- 
pretation which takes 0éAwv in its usual meaning, so that the sense 
is this: “‘as he (the misleader) will designedly deprive you of your 
crown in false humility and angel-worship.” For how the angel- 
worship of others is to contribute to deprive the Christians in 
Colosse of their prize, is not to be seen. The only correct method 
is, certainly, according to Hesychius and Phavorinus, whom most of 
the interpreters have followed, especially, among the latest, Bahr, 
Bohmer, and others, to take 0éAwy here == ebdoxdy: “ who takes a 
delight in humility and angel-worship.” ©éAev is often found so in 
Hellenistic usage, with év following, after the analogy of the Hebrew 
s yan. (See the LXX.at 1 Sam. xviii, 22; 2 Sam. xv. 26; 1 
Chron. xxviii. 4; Ps. cxvi 2.) It is clear from the nature of the 
case that tare:vodpootvn here is a pretended humility ; elsewhere 
the term is used of true humility, as Eph. iv. 2; Phil. nu, 3; 
1 Pet. v. 5; and also Col. iii, 12. Here, and at ver. 23, it de- 
notes that simulated humility which appeared in those heretics 
coupled with conceit and pride. But as to the second phrase, 097- 
oxela TOV dyyéAwy, the more ancient interpretations, which take the 
genitive subjectively, may be viewed as sufficiently refuted. (See 
Bahr on this passage, p. 209, seq.) The translation, “ worship, 
which is taught by angels,” or “ which the angels practise,” « e., 
worship in angel-like holiness, plainly does not suit the context. 
Bihr rightly observes that the defenders of this interpretation seem 
to be compelled to it only by the circumstance that they had inter- 
preted the names éfovoiat, dpyat, x. t. A., in what precedes, not of 
angels, but of human powers. The od xpatdv tiv Kepadjr, t. @., 
Christ (ver. 19), leaves no doubt that the discourse is here of a wor- 
ship dedicated to the angels, which many of the Gnostic sects prac- 
tised, and for that purpose clothed themselves with secret names of 
angels, (See Iren. adv. heer. i. 31, 2, ii, 32,5; Tertull. de preescr. 
c. 33. Josephus also relates similar things of the Essenes [B. J. 11. 
8,7.]) This interpretation clears up the union of “ false humility’ 
and “angel-worship ;” that is to say, the false teachers in the wor- 
shipping of angels strove after a false humility in that they thought 
they dared not venture to approach the supreme God himself ; in 
like manner as the adoration of angels and saints in the Romish 
church is usually justified. Thus Chrysostom had already observed 
of this false humility: slot tevec of Aéyovtes: od dei dia Tob XpioTov 
npoodycobat, GALA dua THY dyyédwy, exeivo yap pEicov 7 Kad’ quae. (See 
Bohmer’s second excursus after his isagoge.) This self-chosen and 
invented worship is called afterwards in ver. 23 é0eAo0onoxeta, which 
term also there again appears in conjunction with tarecvoppoovvy. 
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In the words following, @ yj édpaxev éuBaredwv, the critical au- 
thorities vary exceedingly. First of all, F.G. read ov« instead of 
v7, but A.B.D. omit the negative altogether. This latter reading 
Lachmann has adopted, and it seems, in fact, to deserve the prefer- 
ence ; for it is easily understood how people thought they were 
obliged to add a negative to @ édépaxev, which was afterwards ex- 
pressed at one time by ov«, at another by pj, but scarcely how one 
could strike out the existing mj. For, without a negative, @ éwpaxev 
is ironical ; it refers to the pretended knowledge of the heavenly 
world on the part of the heretics which they gave out that they pos- 
sessed through visions and intuitions. The readings éwedxapyev and 
éwpdxate have but inconsiderable authorities for them, and their ori- 
gin is also explained by the assumption that @ éépaxev was the orig- | 
inal reading, which some copyists endeavoured to make intelligible 
to themselves by referring the contemplation to the apostle or to the 
readers. The word éuGarevery is not found again in. the New Testa- 
ment, but is often found elsewhere in the sense, ‘to go, intrude, 
into something,” and that, too, both of God, inasmuch as he pene- 
trates the world and the hearts of men, and of men in relation to 
God and Divine things. (Compare the citations in Bahr on this 
passage, p. 212, seq.) The meaning, “to go in state, incedere,” 
which Erasmus ascribes to the word, is founded on a false etymol- 
ogy. In meaning éuBatetvev here answers to the term xeveuBatevery, 
which, however, is read here only by conjecture. It means él¢ ta 
Kevd Baive, 7. e.,to strive to find out empty things. The words 
blame, therefore, the pretended possession of profound wisdom of 
which these false teachers boasted. Jor the relative d refers to the 
angels, and to all which is taught concerning them. ‘They thought 
they had penetrated into the depths of the spiritual world by means 
of spiritual contemplation, ex pvorovpevor bd Tob vodg Tij¢ oapKog 
aitév, Their conceit had not, considering the absurdity of their 
pretended secrets as to the realm of spirits, even a show of truth ; 
they were so conceited, eix#, “without ground or reason.” (See on 
gvovovoba, 1 Cor. iv. 6, v. 2, vill. 1, and passim.) The combina- 
tion vote tio capké¢ is found only here. The apparently contradic- 
tory form of the combination is chosen purposely in order to mark 
the unnaturalness of their condition of mind. That which should 
govern the flesh, the vodc, is itself in those false teachers sunk under 
the power of the flesh, their vote is become capxixds. (See my 
Opusc. Theol., p. 157, note.) For the rest the odpg here is not to 
be understood of gross fleshliness, for the Colossian false teachers 
were actually given to a rigorous asceticism (see ver. 23), The term 
rather marks the entire ungodly tendency of the natural man, even 
when it exhibits itself in more spiritual forms. | 

Ver. 19.—Finally, Paul closes the description with the words, 
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“and not holding the head” (kat ob xkpatéy tijv Kepadny, 2. €., Xpto- 
t6v), It has already been remarked in the Introduction to this epistle, 
that od xpately cannot be understood as implying that the false 
teachers had not known of Christ at all, nor wished to know of him. 
Had that been the case, Paul might have spared all his polemics. 
The xpateiv is to be taken here as = xaréyevv, the metaphor, as is 
shewn by what follows, being derived from the members of the body, 
which remain members of the organism only by preserving their liv- 
ing connexion with the head. ‘Those false teachers, therefore, if 
they do not adhere to Christ, are by that very circumstance sepa- 
rated from his church, and by that from his spirit and life. The 
heretics in Colossee wished, it is true, to be Christians ; but they 
placed the angels on a par with the Redeemer, did not consider 
him as the only way and the truth, and by that course had already 
pronounced their own sentence—they were apostate members. The 
succeeding words describe the relation of the whole body, 7. ¢., of the 
church, to Christ, more in detail. (Paul writes é& od with reference 
to the person of Christ, which is the head.) As to the rest the passage 
exactly answers to the one already explained at Eph. iv. 16, on which 
see the Comm. 

Vers. 20, 21.—To this warning description of the perverseness of 
those heretics, the fundamental features of whose character fit the 
sects of all ages, so far as they pursue a similar direction as to knowl- 
edge, Paul now annexes an apostrophe which sounds as if the 
heretics themselves were members of the church, or as if the Chris- 
tians in Colossee had already lapsed to the false doctrine altogether. 
But the remaining contents of the epistle accord with neither of 
these suppositions. The defenders of that false philosophy (i. 8) 
cannot possibly be conceived as to be found in communion with the 
church ; they rather wish to draw the Christians in Colosse out of 
that, into their circle. But, again, the laudatory description (1. 5), 
and the continuous exhortation (ii. 8, 16, 18) not to let themselves 
be led astray, do not suit the supposition that the Colossian Chris- 
tians were led astray. We can therefore in ver. 20 see only a form 
of representation ; “Ye who are dead with Christ to the worldly 
elements, why do ye again set up worldly ordinances P” means sim- 
ply, “ye incline that way; ye are on the point of again setting up 
worldly ordinances.” In order to bring the inconsistency of this 
proceeding more home to them, Paul represents their apostacy as 
already accomplished. With reference to the description un. 11, 12, 
he assumes that the Colossians, as true believers, are with Christ 
dead to the world in general, and therefore to the worldly elements 
also, 7. e., to the law in its outward literal mode of conception. (Cf. 
on ii. 8.) It must therefore appear incongruous if those dead to 
the world, like those who still live in the world, wish again to set 
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up ordinances which are in accordance with the elements of the 
world. (Ver. 20, on drofvjckey dxé6 see at Rom. vii. 6; Gal. 11. 19. 
Zévrec év Kooum forms the antithesis to dtofavéytec. ‘The discourse, 
therefore, is not of physical life in the world, but of life in the ele- 
ment of worldliness which forms the antithesis to the element of 
Christ.—Aoypatigw is not found again in the New Testament. lt 
means “ to set up an ordinance;” in the middle, “‘ to let an ordinance 
be imposed on one.” But the allowing it to be imposed involves an 
acknowledgment of the righteousness of the ordinance ; consequently, 
_ the giving one’s self up to error. The choice of the word contains a 
clear reference to the ddéywara in ver. 14. The imperative form p77 
diy, x. T. A., unmistakably expresses the character of the déyyara.) 
In ver. 21 the pndé yevon points back to the laws as to meats, which 
were spoken of in ver. 16, but the two expressions “7 dy and p7de 
Oiyyns present a difficulty as being synonymous. One of these two 
expressions might be referred to the touching of corpses and other 
things which the Mosaical law pronounces unclean, but how then is 
the other to be taken ? It is somewhat plausible to refer (as par- 
ticularly Bohmer still does), 7 dpy to the prohibition of marriage. 
For drrecOat is used per euphemismum for matrimonial cohabitation. 
Tt is so in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and according to 1 Tim. iv. 3 the false teach- 
ers in Ephesus, who were akin to those at Colossee, decidedly for- 
bade marriage. The ascetic tendency of the Colossian false teach- 
ers (see ver. 23) also well suits the assumption that they abstained 
from marriage. But asany certain intimation on that point fails us 
in this epistle, just as with regard to the docetic tendency, it may 
be too bold to found on the word dwn alone a fresh and so important 
a feature of the heretics in Colosse. In the passage 1 Tim. iv. 3 
Paul designates the opposition to marriage as a devilish doctrine. 
From this it is scarcely probable that he would have here touched 
thus merely incidentally on that error. To me it is most probable, 
as Bahr, too, supposes, that the three synonymous words express 
together the formal tendency of the false teachers, and their recep- 
tion of the law in the letter only, looking for holiness in the outward 
instead of the inward, while the individual prohibitions have not, 
and were not to have, a definite separate reference to different 
objects. 

Ver. 22.—_The succeeding words admit of being interpreted in 
two ways, either as giving the reasons of the false teachers for their 
ordinances, or as containing condemnatory words of Paul in respect 
to those worldly ordinances. In either case by @ mavra are to be un- 
derstood, not the prohibitions themselves, but the different objects to 
which the prohibitions of the heretics p7 dy, x. 7. 4., refer; but 
g0opd, in the case of the reference to the false teachers and their de- 
fence of their ordinances, is to be interpreted of eternal perdition ; 
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in the case of the reference to Paul and his argument against the 
_ false teachers, of the physical destruction of the prohibited sub- 
stances. In the former case the meaning of the words would be this, 
“all which, by the use which is made of them after the command- 
ments and doctrines of men, lead to everlasting perdition, and there- 
fore must be avoided.” This interpretation is defended by Storr 
and Bohmer. With the other interpretations, they must be trans- 
lated thus : “all which through use are destined to destruction, 7. e., 
which according to God’s design are meant to be used,” whence it 
follows, that God’s will cannot possibly be that we should avoid 
them, and that the avoiding these objects is not capable of produc- 
ing holiness. In this acceptation the words @ éor:—dmoypijoe have a 
parenthetical character ; the words following, viz., xata ta évTdAuara 
Kat dackadlac TS dvOpdsrwv, allow, according to it, of no direct 
connexion with what immediately precedes, but determine more ac- 
- curately doyparivecbe* uj dypy, &. 7. A., in that they designate the déy- 
pata of the heretics as mere human inventions. For this interpre- 
tation Chrysostom, Theodoret, and other fathers of the church, had 
already declared themselves, afterwards Luther, Grotius, Biuhr, 
Steiger, and others. The decision between these two interpretations 
is difficult, as many things are in favour of both, and no other is 
assuredly admissible, For against the explanation of Ambrose, 
Augustine, and some later interpreters, who refer the @ to the déy- 
nara themselves, with the sense, “ which commandments, if they are 
followed, all lead to man’s destruction,” it is a decisive objection, 
that dndypnotc cannot be taken as fulfilment of the commandments. 
Or, if in dndypyotc we insist on the meaning “ abuse,” in opposition 
to the right use, in the sense, “all these things tend, through the 
abuse of them, to the destruction of men, but not through the raght 
use of them,” we are led into an entirely irrelevant circle of thought. 
For Paul is not occupied with the question as to where the limit 
‘between use and abuse of meats and other outward things passes, 
but is combating the whole principle of the heretics again to en- 
slave under a new law the faithful released from the old law. 
There remain to us, therefore, only the two above-given interpreta- 
tions, which, grammatically viewed, are equally admissible. Still, the 
context would seem to favour that which finds here confutatory 
words of Paul, and not defensive utterances of the heretics. or, 
first, the whole passage is not such as to intimate that Paul wished 
here to draw attention to the way in which the false teachers de- 
fend their opinions. And, secondly, it is unsuitable to consider the 
words, kata Ta évtdduara Kal didackadiag Tv avOpirwv, according to 
the commandments and teachings of men, as utterances of the here- 
tics, for then, according to that, the apostles themselves, and all 
true believers, would be the dvOpwro: here. From the phrase in ii. 8, 
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kata THY napddoow Tév dvOpdrwv, after the tradition of men, it is 
in the highest degree probable that the analogous one in this pas- 
sage is also meant to characterize the ordinances of the false teach- 
ers as mere human conceptions, in opposition to the Divine doc- 
trines of revelation. Besides we find the same idea, that meats 
and such outward things are, as being empty, without influence on 
the moral life, elsewhere also in Paul (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 18, with 1 
Tim. iv. 4; Matth. xv. 11.); it is, therefore, not improbable that 
he has also laid a stress on it here. It is clear then, according to 
this, that Paul is far from reckoning the Mosaical ordinances, as 
such, among the “elements of the world ;” it is only in the purely 
outward conception and arbitrary transformation of them by human 
teachers that he treats them as human ordinances. The terms év- 
tdAwara and didackadiae seem thus to differ here ; évtdAuara are 
definitely-conceived commandments or prohibitions, didacnadtat the 
principles on which they are grounded. (See Matth. xv. 9; Mark 
vii. 7.) This our interpretation of the words @ éore mdvta ele pOopay 
rh droyonoet, confirms also the interpretation of ver. 21 above given. 
We declined in pi dy the reference to the rejection of marriage ; 
ver, 22 shews that such a supposition is inadmissible as fostering 
also the repulsive meaning, that woman, according to God’s de- 
sign, exists for the sole purpose of being used by man. (An6y- 
prjotc is not found again in the New Testament. The proper mean- 
ing of the word is “use, wear and tear,” ¢.e., the consuming by 
use. It is, however, used, even by good writers, without that 
reference, as entirely = ypfoc. Thus by Polybius i. 45, 2, xvi. 
15, 9.) 

Ver, 23.—Paul, in finishing off this warning against the false 
teachers at Colossse, again recapitulates in conclusion their prepos- 
terous notions. They have but an apparent wisdom in their hypo- 
critical worship, in their affected humility, in their self-invented 
and self-imposed mortification of the flesh ; in short, all 1s human 
and earthly in them, not Divine and heavenly, as in Christ’s doc- 
trine. “Aviva connects itself quite simply with the preceding 
phrase, évtdApara Kat didackadtae ; but the construction of éoré 1s 
questionable. Some connect it with the od« év tipi tu, or even 
with mpd¢ rAnouoviy tij¢ capkéc, as, particularly, Bahr still does. 
But Bohmer justly observes that then ¢ori would be entirely out 
of place, not only separated from the words with which it was espe- 
cially connected, but also unduly separating dtvva from the Adyor 
éyovra belonging to it. In the second place, the connexion éori mpo¢ 
rAnopoviy tic capxéc would, it is true, afford a good sense, but as 
connected with ov« év tyu# tw, yields a less appropriate meaning, 
“these precepts are not exactly in a certain honour, have no di- 
rect significance.” Who can persuade himself that Paul would 
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have declared himself so indefinitely as to doctrines which he else- 
_ where blames so severely ? The tivé along with ty leaves no doubt 
that it defines more accurately the foregoing dgedia oduaroc, The 
only correct construction, for which, too, most interpreters by far 
have from the first decided, is that in which drivdé gore Adyov pay 
éxovra oopiag are united. For Adyog is here, as it occurs also else- 
where, an antithesis to dvvayec or dAjOeca (1 Thess. i. 5; 1 John iii. 
18). The uév is to be explained by the suppressed antithesis, “ but 
not the substance of wisdom.” ’Ev now introduces the particulars in 
which this show of wisdom after the opinion of men declares itself. 
And first, out of the three points produced, as respects éOeAo0pnoxeia, 
the word is found in the classics not at all, and in the later Chris- 
tian writers gs, we may presume, borrowed from Paul. We are, 
therefore, in interpreting this word, formed probably by Paul him- 
self, obliged to have recourse to its etymology. The numerous 
words compounded with é6éAw have a two-fold meaning: they con- 
vey the idea either of what is voluntary, self-made, or of what is 
simulated, self-pleasing. Accordingly, éeAo0pyjoxeia may mean “a 
self-invented, arbitrarily-contrived worship,” as a contrast to that 
ordained by God. Thus Suidas explains the term, é@eAo6pyoxet by 
lip Oedjuate ofBer TO doxodv. Or ecAoOpynoxeia may mean “a self- 
pleasing, hypocritical worship,” as Theophylact explains 4 droxpi- 
vouévn evdaBeia év tH Opyoxeia. The parallel passage, ver. 18, 
decides for this latter explanation, as our passage undoubtedly 
conveys a reference to the 0éAwv év Opnoxeia THv dyyéAwy there, In 
the same passage (ver. 18) is also found the second of the three par- 
ticulars, in which the apparent wisdom of the false teachers shews 
itself, the Tanetvodpoovvn, %. €., here too the hypocritical humility, 
which acts as if it dares not draw near to God. And thirdly, in 
Jine, the ddedia oeparog is mentioned, 7%. ¢., the rigorous asceticism 
which deals unmercifully with the body as a dungeon of the soul. 
This is especially adapted to create the appearance of wisdom 
and godliness, because it represents itself as an abnegation of what 
is earthly, as a mastery over the desires; and yet such self-chosen 
abnegation is exactly calculated to make the old man strong. The 
more accurately to define the preposterousness of this asceticism, 
Paul further adds, ob« ¢v tip tev, where only oduato¢ can be sup- 
plied. These words point to the doctrine, that to the body, as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, a relative honour and care, determined 
_ by its position towards the Spirit, are due; that, therefore, the 

withholding that care is not holiness, but sin. To construe the 
last words, tpd¢ mAnopov7y tig capkdg with the directly-foregoing ov« 
év Tym TLL, and refer them to the satisfying of the body, as if the 
sense were, ‘‘ without shewing the body a certain honour, so that 
the flesh is satisfied”’—cannot possibly recommend itself. Neither 
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does 7pé¢ admit of that connexion, nor is it conceivable that odp5 and. 
oéue should have been so exchanged. Even the difference between 
those two words leads to the opinion that odpé has here the ideal 
meaning, “sinful nature,” whence arises this pertinent meaning of 
the words, one that accords also with experience, that outward abne- 
gation and chastising of the body may yet afford nourishment to sin- 
fulness, in that they, as proceeding from one’s own strength, beget 
conceit and pride in the mind. All abnegation possesses value only 
when it is done for Christ’s sake, and thus is born of faith in him 
and love to him. (See at Matth. x. 39.) 


IT. 


PART SECOND. 
(IIT. 1—IV. 18.) 
§ 3. GENERAL Eruicat PRECEPTS. 
(iii, 1-17.) 


SEVERAL critics and interpreters connect chap. iii. 1-4 also with 
what precedes, and allow the hortatory part to begin only with ver. 
5; but the vexpéoare ovv in ver. 5 is nothing but the resumption of 
ver. 1, inasmuch as what is here predicated is predicated there, only 
expressed from the negative point of view. Thus in point of fact, 
we directly seek what is above when we mortify what belongs to 
the earth. Therefore the hortatory part must begin with the third 
chapter. 

Vers. 1, 2.— With a retrospective reference to ii. 12, Paul. con- 
ceives his readers, and in them all believers, as risen with Christ. 
Now, as the Redeemer, who rose in the body, ascended into heaven 
also in the body, because he belonged no longer’to the earth, so also 
must those risen in the Spirit tend towards things above with all 
their thoughts and in all their ways, for there is the magnet which 
attracts them to itself, viz., Christ, who sits at the right hand of 
God, 2. e., takes part in the government of the world, who is there- 
fore the Lord, and, as such, must alone be the object of aspiration. 
(On the formula xabjjoOa év desta tov Ocod see at Matth. xxvi. 62, 
seq.—In the antithesis td dvw and ta éni tij¢ yij¢ the latter phrase is 
to be regarded as merely equivalent to tad xdtw ; but, no doubt, hea- 
ven and earth, above and below, have here their reference to the 
contrast of the spiritual and pure with the material and impure 
[compare ver. 5], without, however, placing the origin of evil in 
matter as such. We need not observe that it is improper at ta dvw 
to supply dya0d, for the connected ov obliges us to refer it to the 
locality of heaven. Between ¢yreiv and ¢poveiv here the distinction 
is to be supposed that dpovetv denotes the state, Snretv having passed 
over altogether into the disposition.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—The necessity of aspiring after the heavenly and 
pure is further grounded on the assertion that they as dead (in the | 
old man) can no more be turned towards earthly things, in that the 
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susceptibility for such is wanting. Their real life is now hidden with 
Christ in God ; all their aspirations, therefore, must be directed to- 
wards Divine things. The life of believers is called hidden, inas- 
much as it is inward, and the outward does not correspond with 1t. 
The believer bears a twofold life; outwardly poor, weak, and in 
shame: inwardly, filled with Divine life and heavenly peace, as Paul, 
2 Cor. vi. 8, seq., so beautifully describes it by a series of antitheses. 
In like manner the Redeemer, dying on the cross the most despised 
and unvalued of all men, was at the same time the victor over all the 
foes of the spiritual world. (See on Col. 1.15.) The xéxpumra év TO 
Ge must not be stripped of its force by the translation, ‘1s known to 
God alone.” God is rather conceived of here asthe element into whose 
essence the faithful, like Christ himself, are taken up, and in which 
they are concealed, so that no one can penetrate into this element of 
life, as God is called and is dé¢ olxdv dnpdottov, dwelling in light un- 
approachable (1 Tim. vi. 16). But when Christ shall manifest his 
glory which he has of the Father (John xvii. 24), viz., on the day of 
his appearance, then the faithful too will be made manifest with him 
in their glory which Christ has given them (John xvii, 22). As such 
a one who has communicated his glory to us, which is his essence 
and life itself, Christ is called 7 Sw7 jjdv, Christ in us. The expres- 
sion must, therefore, not be resolved into the more general idea, 
“ author of our life.’ No, he is the element itself of the spiritual 
life. He lives in us and we in him, (In ver. 4 the reading ¢w7 
jusv is, with Griesbach, Lachmann, and others, to be preferred, on 
the authority of C.D.E.F.G., to the usual one, Gw7 tudv. As at the 
end of ver. 4 the second person again appears, 7u6v might easily be 
changed into ddr.) | 
Ver. 5.—The exhortation of vers. 1 and 2, tad dvw Cnrteite, pu) Ta 
ént tie ye @poveite, is now specially extended to individual points. 
But with the phrase ta én? rij¢ yij¢, 7. €., Ta Exiyea, “ what belongs 
_ to the earth” (which is expressed at Tit. 1. 12 by xoopsnat émOvpiac), 
there is here conjoined the image of the body and its separate mem- 
bers, as which the natural man is represented with his lusts and de- 
sires. ‘Those members, that is, lusts, which are here named are only 
cited by way of example, for ver. 8, where the exhortation is re- 
sumed with another turn of expression, mentions other forms of sin. 
But it is remarkable that, whereas in ver. 3 it was ameOavete, ye are 
dead, Paul here writes vexpéoate, mortify; for the mortifying pre- 
supposes life in the being to be mortified, and therefore is opposed 
to being dead. Ina similar way Paul describes, in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, iii. 12, seq., the state of the believers as perfected, and 
yet directly afterwards says, “not that Iam perfect, but I follow after.” 
For at first Paul views the believer quite objectively, in the way 
in which God looks on him in Christ, afterwards in his subjective 
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position, viz., according to the actual degree of sanctification, which 
is determined by the gradual extension, through all the functions 
(members) of the man, of the life of Christ which is rooted in his 
inmost being. Both modes of expression are necessarily grounded 
on Paul’s doctrine of the drcarootvn Ocod and the AoyisecOat cic dt- 
kaoovvny. (See at Rom. iii. 21.) What is here expressed by vexpovv 
ta pédn, mortify the members, is at Gal. v. 24 denoted by otavpovy 
THY odpka ovv Tol¢g TaOjuac Kai talc émOvpiac, crucify the flesh, etc. 
As to the rest, it is understood at once that the mortification of the 
old man is not to be achieved in one’s own strength, but in the 
strength of the Holy Spirit. The exhortation is accordingly to be 
thus taken: “ leave through fidelity room in you for the Spirit which 
mortifies the old man !” Among the members to be mortified Paul 
names, above all, carnal sins in their various shades, because, pro- 
ceeding from them, all the remaining tendencies of human nature 
are poisoned. Whilst 7opveia denotes the natural gratification of 
sexual desire, without marriage, dxaOapota refers to unnatural and 
secret sexual sins. On the other hand, md6o0¢ refers to the dispo- 
sition towards lust, to the lasciviousness of inward desire, as at 
1 Thess. iv. 5 it is united with ém6uuia, The distinguishing of 
énvOvuia kaxh fromm 7400 denotes, it is presumable, the special mani- 
festation of the more general md@o¢ in a definite case and for a defi- 
nite object. But the explanation of the expression TAeovegia is 
rendered difficult partly by its combination with nothing but sins 
of lust, partly by the addition frig éoriv eidwAodatpeta, However, it 
has been already proved at Eph. iv. 19, v. 8, 5, that Paui uses the 
word tieovezia also of greediness, in so far as it declares itself as 
pampering of the flesh, and thus promotes lust. ‘The designa- 
tion of mAcovetia as eldwAodatpeia is sufficiently elucidated, as ob- 
served already on Eph. v. 3-5, by the circumstance that Paul at 
Phil. iii. 19 conceives the pampering of the flesh as making a 
god of the belly. In 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAeovexreity is used of adul- 
tery as a sin which involves an inroad on the property of one’s 
neighbour; that aspect of the idea is of course inapplicable here 
on account of the addition #ri¢ éotiv cidwAodatpeia. The article 
might seem favourable to the supposition that mAeovecia designates 
here another vice different from the former expressions, unless the 
supposition that it has been put on account of the following 7re¢ 
were more natural. 

Vers. 6, 7.—In order to make the incompatibility of such sins of 
the flesh with the life in Christ as plain as possible, Paul causes it 
to be observed that the wrath of God comes upon unbelievers on 
account of these sins, therefore that every one who chose to give 
himself up to them would sink down to the level of the unbe- 
lievers. The reminding them of their previous state before their 
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conversion to Christ is intended to assure them (the readers), from 
their own experience, of this truth, that God’s wrath comes upon 
those who commit such sins, and to be an argument for the neces- 
sity of ridding themselves of them. (With verse 6 compare Eph. 
v. 6, with verse 7 Eph, ii. 2.—’E ofc is not to be taken as masculine, 
for surely they even yet lived among the vioic tic dreBelac as con- 
verts, but as neuter: “in which vices ye too once walked.” Ziv 
stands related to tepirareiy ag denoting not physical life, but 
the tendency of the man, the disposition, from which the con- 
duct proceeds as the consequence.—’Ev tovro¢g is, with Lach- 
mann, on the authority of A.B.C.D.E., to be preferred to év 
avroic.) 

_ Vers, 8-10.—Here the apostle again takes up the ethical ex- 
hortation of ver. 5, but in another metaphor: “Now (vvvi is a 
designation of the state of conversion, an antithesis to tor? in verse 
7—compare Eph. ii. 11, 13) do ye too lay aside every sinful thing.” 
’AroriOéva, like drexddoacba (verse 9), has for its foundation the 
figure of a garment, which is laid aside when soiled in order to be 
put on again fresh and clean. (Compare verse 12, évdvcac6e ody, 
«7. A,,and at Rom. xiii. 14; Col. ii. 11.) Here too neither com- 
pleteness nor exact order was kept in view by Paul in the enumera- 
tion of individual sins which are to be laid aside. (On épy} and 
Oude see Rom. 11. 8; Eph. iv. 31—The very general term xaxia has 
been already interpreted by the Fathers here as pvqoucaia, i. ¢., as 
malice, in the sense of revenge, desire to resent injuries.—BAacdnuta 
is here, as at Eph. iv. 31, not speaking impiously of God, but all 
abuse and railing, as an effect of anger,—Aloypodoyia, lewd discourse, 
see on Eph. v. 4.) Now in verse 9 all that is to be laid aside is 
called 6 maAaé¢ dvOpwroc, the old man, from whom sins proceed as 
mpagec, (See on this point at Rom. vii. 21-23.) But the act of 
laying aside the old man has for its indispensable correlative the put- 
ting on the new man, because only the creative efficiency of God, 
which calls forth the datter, mortifies at the same time the former. 
(See at Eph. iv, 23, 24.) On the description of the new man, as 
renewed atter God’s image, in verse 10, compare the remarks on the 
parallel passage Eph. iv. 23, 24. El¢ éniyvwour, scil. rod Ocod, repre- 
sents the knowledge of God in its true meaning as the result of the 
renewal alone ; without Christ man is without God (Eph. ii. 12; 1 
John ii, 23.) ‘H ela tod xticavrog abrév, t.¢., the image of God, 
the Creator of man, is, according to Col. i. 15, Christ, 4 elxav rod 
Gecd Tob dopdrov ; after him, as the prototype of man, the vide rod 
avOpwrov, Son of man—man is created. 

Ver. 11.— With a retrospective glance at the Judaistic heretics 
in Colossee Paul sets up as the peculiarity of the new man, of the 
Christ in us, the vircumstance that the national distinctions acknowl- 
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edged and prevailing apart from Christ, and the religious differences 
occasioned by them have in him no longer any significance ; in the 
gospel and the kingdom of God which it establishes, Christ alone 
has value. We have already spoken about the sense of this passage 
at the parallel one Gal. ii. 28, 29. Paul does not mean that every 
distinction whatever between the opposites just adduced is abolished 
(for he immediately [at verse 22] allows the distinction between 
slave and freeman to subsist even for believers, and at Gal. i, 28 
even man and wife are named among the antitheses which no longer 
hold good in Christ); but that in a religious point of view all na- 
tions, all ranks, have through Christ a like access to God, whereas 
in the Old Testament the people of Israel had a more immediate 
relation to God than the heathens. And yet, even in the New Tes- 
tament, in the outward church the position of the nations is not 
equal, According to Rom. xi, even after the appearance of Christ 
the election remains to the people of Israel, and the apostles, for 
instance, could not have been chosen from the Gentiles also. Paul, 
therefore, means primarily to describe only the internal state of 
renewal ; no outward distinctions avail for this ; no one is shut out 
from this favour by his outward position ; nothing in outward ad- 
vantages can supply the place of, or bring about, the renewal ; Christ 
alone effects it in equal measure in all, and thereby unites all to 
unity in himself. Bahr finds in this passage the assertion that there 
is no distinction in Christianity between esoteric and exoteric relig- 
ion; but primarily the discourse relates only to this point, that 
the entrance into the church stands open to all, that all may 
experience regeneration ; all beyond this can be derived from the 
passage only by deductions. ‘“Orov refers to dvaxavotcba above ; it 
can therefore be paraphrased by év ri dvaxaryvooe..—On éve see at 
Gal. iii. 28. While “EAA7v and ‘Iovdatoc designate the national dis- 
tinctions, meprtoun and dxpoBvoria point to religious diversity. But 
it is difficult duly to define BépBapoc and Z«vOyc. Paul seems to in- 
tend to conjoin four pairs, according to which these two terms 
also would seem to designate, one, the condition of higher cultivation, 
the other that of barbarism. But the attempts to extract from 
BépGBapoc the signification of “ civilized” must be styled utter failures. 
We must, therefore, give up the distribution of the words into four 
pairs, and look on BdpGapos, LevOn¢, as merely an amplification of the 
meaning of.dxpoBvoria according to local differences, so that the sense 
is this: ‘“‘in Christ there is no distinction between circumcised and 
uncircumcised, be they even barbarians, nay, even Scythians, as the 
rudest among the barbarians, be they slaves or freemen.” The con- 
cluding words, ta mavta Kal év réor Xptoréc, are remarkable, compared 
with the simple, easily understood mdvte¢ cig ev XprorG, all one in 
Christ, Gal. iii, 28. But the words, ‘“ Christ is all and is in all,” are 
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meant to declare the very same thing which the éfc¢ in the Epistle to 
the Galatians expresses, viz., that Christ, without the exclusion of 
any nation or any sect, unites all in the church, and so through his 
indwelling in all is himself all, on which account also the community 
of the faithful is called in plain terms Christ. [1 Cor. xii, 12.] 

Ver. 12.—To the negative exhortation (ver. 8) to lay aside the 
old man is now subjoined in ver. 12 the positive one to put on all 
virtues ; for the virtues named are again only named by way of ex- 
ample. Now Eph. iv. 82, on which compare the Commentary, cor- 
responds with this passage of ours. Paul, however, does not base 
this exhortation on the law, which demands holiness, but on the 
recollection of the grace just described, of which God has thought 
even them worthy. As elect and saints they must also walk worthy 
of their calling. (Compare Eph. iv. 1.) The phrases éxdAexrot tod 
Be0d, dyton Kal HyaTnuévot, describe Christians as the spiritual Israel, 
which is formed of all peoples and nations. Thus in Isaiah xlii. 1, 
Israel is called »wna, 6 éeAsxté¢ wov, and Christians are also called in 
the same way jyarnuévoe in the same relation, (See on 1 Thess. i. 
4; 2 Thess. 1. 18.) On the combination onAdyyva oixtipyod see the 
similar passage Luke i. 78, which has omAdyyva éAégove. 

Ver. 18.—In a parenthetical clause Paul lays particular stress on 
the virtues named last, gentleness and long-suffering, in relation to 
the mutual forbearance of Christians, which might be needful for 
the Christians in Colosse, as the disputes on account of the false 
teachers had called forth much bitterness. ph. iv. 32 forms the 
parallel passage to this also; we refer to the remarks on that pas- 
sage. (For poudyv D.H. read pépyirv, but F.G. dpyjv. The latter 
reading is at all events a mere correction of transcribers ; but woud? 
is in meaning entirely equivalent to wéuyrc. But extrinsic authori- 
ties favor pouoy.—On the authority of A.D.F.G. 6 kvpiog is to be, 
with Lachmann, preferred to Xguordéc.) 

Ver. 14.—Finally, Paul, again connecting his discourse with é- 
dvcacbe (ver, 12), names, as the virtue to be striven after above all, 
love, in which all else is comprised, which alone is of an eternal na- 
ture (1 Cor. xili.), because God is love itself (1 John iv. 8). In the 
closing words of the verse the reading &évdr7rTo¢ is certainly an alter- 
ation of the copyists from their erroneously making use, as a parallel 
passage, of Eph. iv. 3, where the discourse is of the unity of the 
Spirit. (Compare the Comm. on Eph. iv. 3.) But for #rig A.B.C. 
F.G. read 6, and Lachmann has, in accordance with his principles, 
put this reading in the text. But, notwithstanding the many extrin- 
sic important testimonies, the less supported reading jrv¢ may yet 
be preferable here on intrinsic grounds. For 6 can refer only to the 
putting on (évdvcac6at) of all these virtues ; but that this personal 
act should be called a bond of perfection (ovvdeopog tij¢ teAevdrNTOG) 
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is extremely improbable. But copyists might easily think that love 
_alone was placed too high by such a designation, and that Paul had. 
meant to call all the virtues named jointly a obvdeopog Tijc. TeAeLéTn- 
roc, overlooking the fact that évdtcacba, the leading idea in what 
precedes, denotes a subjective activity. But love is here called ovv- 
deopoc Tij¢ TeAetéTnTOs, inasmuch as it bears all the single phases of 
perfect life, all virtues included, as it were bound up, in itself. In 
like manner the Pythagoreans called friendship odvdeopov nacdv THY 
dperév. In meaning, the phrase 7) dyann nAnpwua véuov, love a ful- 
filling of the law, Rom. xiii. 10, is equivalent. This construction 
of the phrase is preferable to the reference of it to the unity of the 
faithful among themselves, in the sense, love is the perfect bond, 
i. e., it unites all perfectly, one with another (thus Erasmus, Me- 
lancthon, Michaelis, and others interpret), because that unity is first 
spoken of at ver.15. For this reason too Eph. iv. 3 cannot be consid- 
ered asa real parallel. But Storr’s opinion, that ovvdeawoc TEAELOTNTOS 
stands for rederdr7e itself, as, according to his erroneous view, in Acts 
Vill. 23 ovvdeouoc ddiniac denotes ddrKia itself—needs no refutation. 
Ver. 15.—To the exhortation in ver. 12, évdvcac6e ov, a fresh one 
is here annexed, but in the form of a wish, as the nature of peace 
requires. For no one can acquire peace for himself, though it fol- 
lows, according to God’s ordinance, the honest strivings after sanc- 
tification ; in that respect Paul might rank what follows among the 
moral exhortations. But peace, 7. ¢., the sentiment of peace, mani- 
fests itself in the heart, as the centre of personality, and the seat 
of sensibility. All believers are called to the enjoyment of this 
peace, as they, being united in one body, the church (which Christ 
fills with his spirit of peace), are to have their share in its life. 
Then Paul begs them to let the inward peace be also outwardly 
perceptible in meekness. (A.B.C.D.F.G. read Xpiorod for the usual 
elpjyvn cot, which reading the later critics have justly preferred. 
Christ, who is himself our peace [Eph. ii, 14], creates peace also in 
us,—BpaGeve is, first of all, “to dispense the prize of combat,” 
then, generally, “‘ to decide something, to determine, regulate, rule.” 
Philo often uses it, and as entirely = Baovdever, The proper mean- 
ing does not admit of being here retained without violence, but 
the sentiment, “let peace reign in your hearts,” is eminently ap- 
propriate ; in it is couched the wish that peace may make itself 
known to the feelings so powerfully that all other disturbing feel- 
ings may be subdued by it, may thus be unable to attain dominion 
in the mind. "ExajOnre év évi oopate 18 an elliptical construction : 
“to which peace ye are called, inasmuch as ye all, united in one 
body, are to be made partakers of his life and peace.” [See at Eph. 
ii, 16.] The form ebyapiotoc is not found again in the New Testa-_ 
ment. The word has the twofold meaning of “ grateful,” and 
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“gentle, mild,” comis, blandus, synonymous with ebydpitoc. The 
latter meaning suits the context better, for the summons to grati- 
tude appears very incoherent here ; it has no place till the end of 
the section at ver. 17.—But the summons to let inward peace be 
also outwardly perceptible in mildness and meeckness is connected 
very properly with what precedes. In Eph. iv. 32, the clause yiveoOe 
aig dAAndoug xpnaotol, be kind to each other, answers to this passage.) 

Ver. 16.—To these admonitions for the subjective wants of indi- 
viduals an exhortation is now annexed with reference to the public 
worship of God in teaching, preaching, and singing. But what is 
necessary on this passage has already been observed at the parallel 
passage, Hiph. v. 19, 20, which coincides with it almost word for 
word. Only in regard to the words at the beginning, which are pe- 
culiar to this passage, we may doubt whether the dwelling of the 
word of Christ is to be understood of its inward indwelling in the 
heart, or of the dwelling of the word of God in the church. Under 
the latter explanation, év tuiv would be = év péow tudv. However, 
I prefer, with Bohmer, the former, and consider these words as the 
necessary presupposition to the sodsteD év mdoy oodia kt, A, For 
there only, where Christ dwells in the heart with the fulness of his 
word, 2. ¢., of his Divine power, which, as such, is the principle of 
truth and. pure doctrine, can a successful teaching and preaching 
take place, and spiritual songs be pleasing to God. (The readings 
Taic Kapdiatc and Oe@ are, with Griesbach and Lachmann, to be pre- 
ferred to those of the text. rec., Ti xapdia and Kvpiov.) 

Ver. 17.—With the summons to do and say all in the name of 
Christ, and in gratitude to the Father, Paul concludes this general 
ethical part. On this passage, too, what was needful has been al- 
ready observed at Eph, v.20. With regard to the construction, it 
may be doubted whether dyra is a resumption of the ray with roveire 
supplied, or is to be taken adverbially, so that eiyapiorobytec is im- 
mediately subjoined: “in all that ye do thanking God.” Storr 
defends this latter view. But it is clearly forced, especially because 
then 7dévra must be taken quite arbitrarily = mdytore ; we therefore 
decide, with Bahr and others, for the former. 


§ 4. SrecrAL Mora Precepts. 
(iii. 18—iv. 19.) 


Vers, 18-21 contain, in a few brief words, exhortations to wives 
and husbands, children oad parents, which have been already treated 
of by us in the Hpistle to the Ephesians in a more detailed form, 
(Here also, as in the Epistle to the Ephesians, the subordinate par- 
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ties always precede those who are above them. See at Eph. v. 21, 
 seq., vi. 1, seq.) Only in ver. 19 the phrase 7) mxpaiveobe mpoc¢ ai- 
tac, be not bitter towards them, which is peculiar to this passage, 
requires a remark. The word mxpaivw occurs in the physical sense 
at Rev. viii. 11, x. 9,10. Here it is used ethically. In the con- 
struction with mpdc it is to be taken passively, “let not your- 
selves be exasperated against them.” (Lachmann has adopted the 
reading tapopyiéere in ver. 21; but it is, no doubt, derived from the’ 
parallel Eph. vi.4. Here épeicere is to be regarded as the original 
reading.) 

Chap. lil. ver. 22, to chap. iv. ver. 1.—The exhortations to Chris- 
tian slaves and their masters which follow, have also been already 
discussed at the parallel passage, Eph. vi. 5-9, which corresponds 
almost literally with this, and to the remarks on which, in the Com- 
mentary, we refer. 

Vers, 2-4.—Before Paul passes on to purely personal relations 
(ver. 7, seq.), he utters a further exhortation to prayer, and particu- 
larly an invitation to intercession for himself, and for a blessing on 
his labours. With this passage, too, the parallel one, Eph. vi. 18, 
seq., is nearly connected. We refer here, also, in general to the re- 
marks there made in the Commentary. We only add to them what 
follows. In ver. 2 the preceding mpooxaprepeire is more accurately 
defined in ypyyopotvtec év aity. By ‘‘ watching,” here, no physical 
keeping awake is to be understood, but the spiritual wakefulness of 
the inner man, without which no perseverance well-pleasing to God 
in prayer is imaginable. But by év edyapsoria the more general 
mpooevyy is again more accurately defined. The Christian’s prayer 
can never, in the consciousness of the grace which has befallen him, 
be anything else than a thanksgiving. In ver. 4 Lachmann reads 
dv év for 6’ 6 on the authority of B.F.G. No doubt the 6v might 
easily have been changed into 6, on account of the position of pvo- 
tiptov ; but the majority of the copies is for 6, for which numerous’ 
MSS. also vouch, reading 6:6.. As-to the rest, dédevat points to the 
fact that this epistle was written during an imprisonment of Paul’s ; 
which, as was shewn in the Introduction, we are to refer to his first 
imprisonment at Rome. 

Vers. 5, 6.—The exhortation to a prudent walking (verse 5) is’ 
found word for word at Eph. v. 15, to which we refer in like man- 
ner ; only the restriction of the “walking in wisdom” (repitateiy 
év oodia) to non-Christians (tpé¢ trove éw) is peculiar to this pas- 
sage. Eph. iv. 29 is parallel with ver. 6, as to matter, but not as to’ 
form. What is here expressed positively is there given negatively, 
thus: mac Adyo¢ oampocg é« TOD oTbuatog tudv wR éxtropevéobw. The 
xdptc, which is here recommended in conversation, points most to the’ 
necessity of meekness ; the dAate jptuuévoc, seasoned with salt, which 
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follows, denotes, on the contrary, the animating and seasoning qual- 
ity which should mark the speech of the believer at the same time, 
in order to be able to give every one such address and answer as be- 
comes a child of God. At Mark ix. 50 it is said just in the same 
way, éyere ev éavtoic dAac. (See at Matth. v. 13.) 

Vers. 7-9.—To these verses, too, Eph. vi. 21, seq., is parallel. 
As we have already remarked in the Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, Tychicus brought both epistles, that to the Ephe- 
sians and that to the Colossians. According to ver. 9, Onesimus, of 

whom particulars will be noted in the Introduction to the Epistle 
- to Philemon, was in Tychicus’ company. (Ver. 7. ’Ev xvpiw refers 
not merely to ovrvdovdaoc, but also to dudkovog and ddeAdéc.—Ver. 8. 
The reading yvare ta trepi qudv has such important authorities for it 
that we cannot hesitate to prefer it. Buhr thinks, as the same thing 
is put in vers. 7 and 9, it would be inconceivable that Paul should 
again have said in ver. 8 that he would communicate to the readers 
news of himself; it would be more reasonable to suppose he had 
here expressed the wish to hear through Tychicus something of the 
readers too. But that very consideration might easily cause the al- 
teration of the original text. But a more accurate view also will 
shew that there is no mere repetition in these verses ; for in ver. 7 
Paul announces that Tychicus will make communications to the 
readers as to his state ; in ver. 8 he remarks that he has sent this 
his fellow-labourer expressly for the purpose of making these com- 
munications ; finally, in ver. 9 he speaks not of himself alone, but 
of all that was occurring in Rome, where he wrote. Here, therefore, 
he gives news of the circumstances of the church in general, not of 
himself alone. 

Vers. 10, 11.— Paul first transmits greetings from some fellow- 
countrymen, born Jews, Aristarchus, Marcus, and Jesus with the 
surname of Justus. Aristarchus has already been named Acts xix, 
29, xx. 4, and his name occurs also Philem. ver. 24. Marcus’ name 
often occurs in the Acts, especially xii. 12, 25, xv. 87, 39, and he is 
also named by Paul at Philem. ver. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11—We see by 
this passage that he was connected with Barnabas which throws 
light on the relation of these two to one another, according to the 
accounts of the Acts. (See the Comm. on Acts xv. 37.) It does 
not admit of being determined what the addition rept ob éAd@ere év- 
toAdc, concerning which ye received commands, refers to. It is to 
be presumed that the ‘‘commands” had proceeded from Paul, but 
it is wholly unknown through whom they had come to the Colos- 
sians, and what they embraced. Mosheim’s opinion, that they must, 
from the words immediately following, have referred to the reception 
of Marcus if he came to Colossee, is very improbable ; because neither 
would the plural (év7oAd¢) have been used, nor would the command 
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need to be repeated, if the Colossians were already informed that 
Marcus was coming, and was to be well received. The third Jewish 
Christian from whom Paul sends a salutation, Jesus, with the sur- 
name Justus, is known no further. Here we find that the name of 
Jesus is still given to other persons also ; in later times it was dis- 
used in the church, out of reverence towards the Redeemer. It _ 
seems striking that Paul designates these three alone as his fellow- 
labourers in the kingdom of God, as he in vers, 12 and 14 transmits 
salutations from several more, who must surely, therefore, have also 
been in his circle. We may presume, however, that the yovor refers 
to the preceding dvtec é« meperouijc, thus designating these three as 
the only Jewish Christians who approved themselves to him as fel- 
low-labourers in the kingdom of God, and so became a comfort unto 
him. For the majority of the Jewish Christians were his opponents, 
and prepared grief for him, instead of comfort. (Ver. 11. TMapryopia 
is found in the New Testament only here. Plutarch often uses the | 
term in the sense ‘‘ comfort.”) _ | 

Vers. 12, 13.—To this are annexed salutations from Gentile 
Christians, and first from Epaphras, the apostle of the Colossians 
and of the Christians of the neighbouring cities of Laodicea and Hie- 
rapolis, (See on Col.i.7.) Epaphras was a Colossian born (6 && 
judv), and therefore took an especially hearty interest in his nearer 
and more remote countrymen. This interest declared itself by ear- 
nest prayer for them, which Paul compares with a spiritual wrestling 
and a labouring. The object of this supplication of Epaphras is the 
spiritual welfare of the Christians there: they are, as being perfect, 
to stand fast (with an allusion to the fight which the faithful have 
to wage in the world), and as rerAqpwpévos év Travti OeArjate Tov BEd. 
It is very intelligible that the transcribers stumbled at these words ; 
in fact A.C.D.F.G. read menAnpodopnvévor, which Lachmann, in ac- 
cordance with his critical principles, was obliged to receive into the 
text. But precisely the circumstance that metAnpopopnuévor is better 
and more easily connected with the orfjre réAecor makes 1t more 
probable that it is a correction of the copyists. If, however, we 
compare at Col. i. 9, iva rAnpwbijre tiv éeniyvwowy Tod Berjparoc, it is 
conceivable how Paul could employ along with réAeoe the term Te- 
rAnownévot. To be filled but defines more closely perfection, as the 
being filled with the Holy Ghost is meant, by which alone man is 
made perfect. The words év ravti OeArjuate Tob Ocod, in all the will 
of God, connect themselves quite naturally with merAnpwyévor. Hor 
the interpretation defended by Bihr, “ by means of, or by virtue of, 
the whole will or decree of God,” is forbidden by the use of nav. 
The whole will of God has unmistakably its reference to the ideas 
of perfection and of the being filled, in which it arrives at fulfilment. 
The connexion of rAnpoteba with év has no difficulty ; at Eph. v. 18 
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we read tAnpotcbe év trvevpatt, and we see no reason why that pas- 
sage should be translated, with Bahr, “through the Spirit.” Being 
filled by or through anything presupposes a being zn that element, 
and accordingly mAnpotoda is united immediately with év. But the 
referring of tAnpotoGaz here to the will, rests upon the view that God’s 
will is one with his Spirit and Essence ; “ to be filled with the whole 
will of God” is to be made capable, through the Spirit, of executing 
the will of God in every relation. The two cities which Paul names 
in ver. 13 as near Coloss are both situated in Phrygia. Laodicea, 
situate on the Lycus, was a very considerable city, to the church of 
' which one of the seven epistles in the Revelation is addressed. 
(See Rev. i. 14.) Hierapolis was only a small place, but has be- 
come celebrated in the ancient history of the church by means of 
the well-known bishops of the church there, Papias and Claudius 
Apollinaris, | 

Vers, 14, 15.—Further.salutations are delivered from Luke and 
Demas. It has been doubted whether the Luke named here is the 
Tivangelist ; for it has been said Paul meant by the designation 6 
latodc, the physician, to distinguish this Luke from the well-known 
Evangelist, whom Paul, at 2 Tim. iv. 11 designates by no addition. 
But Bengel has already pertinently remarked in opposition to this, 
that in an Epistle to Timothy the person of Luke required no more 
definite designation, but it did in an epistle to a whole church, 
among the members of which might be many who did not know 
Luke more nearly. Therefore, not to multiply without reason the 
persons of the same name mentioned in the Bible, we take this 
Luke for the Evangelist. As to the rest, tradition differs with respect 
to his calling : 16 is well-known that he is also designated as a painter ; 
however, the two might be conceived as combined in him, the physi- 
cian’s art and love for painting, if the account of his works as a 
painter did not belong to too late a time to be able to lay claim to 
credibility. (See Winer’s Encyclopzedia in voc.) Demas, contracted 
from Demetrius, is brought in without an epithet of praise ; as he, 
according to 2 Tim. iv. 10, again fell in love with the world, and 
forsook Paul, it is not improbable that Paul even then was not quite 
satisfied with him, when he wrote to the Colossians. Paul delivers 
salutations to the brethren of the neighbouring chuch in Laodicea, 
and especially to Nymphas and the Christians who were associated 
with the church which was in his house. (See on é«kAnotia nat’ olxov 
at Rom. xvi.5.) As to the rest, this man is not to be supposed in Co- 
lossze, but in Laodicea ; at Colossee Philemon had the church in his 
house (Philem, ver. 2), True, there might have been several places 
of meeting in Colosse ; but the way in which Paul proceeds (ver. 
16) to speak of the church in Laodicea makes it extremely probable 
that Nymphas belonged to it and not to the Colossian church. (The 
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reading abrij¢ for avrod, which B. defends, Lachmann has received 
into the text; A.C. read airéy. This latter reading is explained 
only by the hypothesis that aitéy was joined to éxxAnotay, and re~ 
ferred to the brethren in Laodicea. Avric, however, doubtless arose 
from the circumstance that Nymphas was erroneously looked on as 
a woman’s name. 

Ver. 16.—In what follows Paul further orders, that, when this 
epistle has been read among the Colossians, it may be imparted to 
the Christians in Laodicea also, and vice versd. We see from this 
that the epistles to churches were not merely read. by the presbyters, 
but also publicly read out in the congregations. This is probable 
even of private epistles from apostles (see Tit. iii, 15), if they hap- 
pened to offer a more general interest. In 1 Thess. v. 27 Paul ex- 
pressly declares that his epistle is to be read out before all of the 
brethren, As to the rest, the reciprocal communication of the 
apostolical epistles, recommended in this passage, explains the rapid 
spread of the writings of the New Testament into all the churches 
of the then existing world, and their great multiplication by means 
of copies. The regular public reading of the New Testament writ- 
ings in the congregations of the faithful first came into use much 
later, of course ; in the beginning they used only the books of the 
Old Testament for that purpose. | 

The closing words of this verse alone occasion difficulty. The 
reading ¢v for é« is supported by too few vouchers to be taken into 
the text. But the words 7 émoroAy éx Aaodixsiac admit of being 
variously explained. However, the context clearly shews that the 
discourse here is of an Epistle of Paul’s ; we must not, therefore, re- 
fer these words to an epistle of the Laodiceans to Paul ; but as Paul 
himself never was in Laodicea, the words cannot express, either, 
“yvead also that epistle which I have written from Laodicea.” The 
de ig rather chosen by Paul only because he put himself in the posi- 
tion of the Colossians receiving the epistle. It came from Laodicea 
for them; it therefore was for them 7 émoroAy 7 &k Aaodixeiac, though 
it was addressed by Paul to the Christians in Laodicea.. But is the 
- Epistle here meant that to the Ephesians, which might be intended 
for Laodicea also as an encyclical epistle, or is it to be considered as 
distinct from the Epistle to the Ephesians, and therefore as lost ? 
This question has already been decided in the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The Epistle to the Laodiceans mentioned 
here by Paul must be regarded as a lost composition, and by no 
means identical with the Epistle to the Ephesians. for, even 
granting that the Epistle to the Ephesians was, as an encyclical 
epistle, addressed to the church in Laodicea conjointly with that in 
Ephesus, still the charge of Paul here in ver. 16 scarcely admits of 
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being interpreted of that epistle ; for, considering the near affinity 
of the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians, Paul could 
have no special occasion further to refer the Christians in Colosss 
expressly to the Epistle to the Ephesians, Surely, too, the same 
Tychicus brought both epistles ; according to this it is hardly prob- 
able that the circular epistle could have come so quickly from Ephe- 
sus to Laodicea that Paul could, in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
designate it as already to be found in Laodicea, 

Ver. 17.—Nothing justifies us in placing Archippus, to whom 
Paul gives a special charge, in Laodicea. Philem. ver, 2 shews that 
he was in Colosse ; from his being associated with Philemon and 
his wife it is possible that Archipous was Philemon’s son. The ex- 
hortation given him here is most simply explained on the assump- 
tion that the ecclesiastical office, the worthy fulfilment of which 
Paul here recommends, had but a short time previously been com- 
mitted to Archippus. For, after the way in which Archippus is 
named at Philem. ver. 2, we cannot well imagine any blame of him 
here. Inasmuch, however, as the exhortation is bestowed on Archip- 
pus through the medium of the church, it reminds him more forcibly 
of his obligation towards the church which he serves. Conclusions 
as to the relation of ministers to the churches, and as to the depend- 
ence of the former on the latter, in the time of the apostles, can in 
no wise be made from this passage. (In itself daxovia might mean 
every form of ministry in the church, but from Philem. vers. 1, 2 it 
is probable that Archippus was deacon in Colosse, while Philenion, 
his father, was bishop there. The év «veiw is to be joined with 
rapéAaBec, with which word it is especially connected by its position. 
—A\s to the construction of the clause, it is far-fetched, with Bohmer 
to combine Birére tiv diaxoviav, and to take the words in the sense, 
‘fix your eyes on the ministry !” BAémecy occurs so nowhere in the 
New Testament except Phil. iii. 2. It is better with Bahr and 
others, to suppose that BAémevy is here used in the sense, “to be on 
one’s guard, to look before one,” which is usual in the New Testa- 
ment, With this construction abrqy at the end of the verse is then, 
according to the Hebraizing style, redundant, since dvaxoviay depends 
on TAnpoic.) 

Vers. 18, 19.—The salutation by his own hand shews that Paul, 
as usual, dictated the epistle ; from Col. i. 1, Timothy was, we may 
suppose, the writer of the Epistle to the Colossians. The addition, 
however, is not merely an expression of Paul’s love, but is also a 
mark of the authenticity of the epistle. (See the remarks on 2 
Thess. i. 2, 1. 17.) In the request, pynuovederé pov tév deowasv, we 
are not to suppose assistance in money, ‘but aid by supplication ; 
and that, too, partly by prayer for patience and other Christian 
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virtues, partly for a speedy deliverance from bonds. That Paul 
_ hoped for a speedy deliverance when he wrote this epistle is clearly 
shewn by Philem. ver. 22. True, there has already been above, Col. 
iv, 3, a mention of supplication for Paul, but merely in respect to 
his labours in the ministry, not in respect to his personal condition. 
The usual blessing, 4 xydpi¢ we? duc, finally closes the epistle. 
Vou. V.—16 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. OF THE OccAsION oF THE HPISTLES BEING WRITTEN. 


THE city of Thessalonica in Macedonia was originally called 
Therme ; it first received the name of Thessalonica from Cassander. 
On the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans it was fixed on for 
the chief city of the second district of that province, and, as such, 
was the seat of the Roman authorities.* The city now bears the 
name of Salonichi. As early as at the time of the Roman dominion 
there dwelt a numerous body of Jews at Thessalonica, as is still the 
case, because, being situated on a fine gulf, it carried on an extensive 
commerce. To this body of Jews many Gentiles*of consideration, 
especially women, had united themselves as proselytes. (Acts xvi. 
1, seq.) Now, when Paul, about the year 53, visited Thessalonica 
with Silas, on his second missionary journey,t he came on three suc- 
cessive Sabbaths into the synagogue there, and shewed from the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament that Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah. The space of a few weeks sufficed to assemble the church in 
Thessalonica ; a remarkable testimony to the Divine power which 
manifested itself in the labours of Paul. It is true, Schott thinks 
the three Sabbaths mentioned in Acts xvii. 2 related merely to his 
labours among the Jews, and that it is to be presumed Paul had 
laboured a longer time among the Gentiles. But, according to the 
representation of the Acts, the tumult of the Jews, which drove 
Paul out of Thessalonica, followed immediately on the third Sab- 
bath ; there is no mention at all of special labours of Paul merely 
among the Gentile inhabitants of Thessalonica. ‘To Schott’s argu- 
ment that Paul worked at his craft in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 11. 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 7, 8), which he did only where he meant to remain a 
rather long time, we reply simply by saying that Paul seems, no 
doubt, to have had the design of remaining a longer time than usual 
in Thessalonica, but was hindered from doing so by the tumult, 


* See Tafel’s Historia Thessalonice. Tubing., 1825. 

+ See Schottii isagoge hist. critica in utramque epistolam Pauli ad Thessalonicenses. 
Jenz, 1830, and Burgerhoudt de ccetus Christ. Thess. ortu fatisque, et prioris epist. consilio 
aigue argumento. Lugd. Bat., 1825. 
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Finally, the manifold supplies, of which mention is made Phil. iv. 
16, refer, not to the first sojourn of Paul in Thessalonica, but to the 
latter one, which followed on his flight from Ephesus (Acts xx. 1, 
seq.) Among the dwellers in Thessalonica who became believers 
but few Jews were found (Acts xvi. 4: tevég é& avtéy [scil. 
‘Tovdaiwy verse 1] éeioOnoav) ; on the other hand, however, a great 
number of proselytes, especially many women of rank. This success 
excited the envy of the Jews, who raised a mob which drove Paul 
away. The rioters assembled before the house of a certain Jason, 
with whom Paul dwelt (Acts xvii. 5); and, as they did not find Paul 
and Silas, dragged Jason along with some of the brethren before the 
magistrates. In their malice they here accused them of high trea- 
son, in that they acknowledged another sovereign than Cesar, 
namely Jesus. For the rest, we perceive from this charge what 
the epistles themselves confirm, that Paul might in Thessalonica 
have represented Christ as the king of the anticipated kingdom of 
God. In order to moderate the rage of the Jews, Paul left the 
city, and went first to Bercea, then to Athens. His yearning after 
the Christians in Thessalonica, to whom he had only been able to 
devote himself so short a time, left him, however, no peace ; he 
made, probably from Berea, two attempts to return to that city, but 
in vain. (See 1 Thess. ii. 18.) There remained, therefore, nothing 
for him but to send thither Timothy at least from Athens (1 Thess. 
iii, 1, seq.) in order to collect information as to the state of things 
there. Paul meanwhile betook himself to Corinth, and here 
Timothy, who brought with him the best accounts of the young 
church in Thessalonica, again met with the apostle. (Acts xvii. 5 ; 
1 Thess. iii. 6.) Hereupon Paul wrote from Corinth the first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, taking notice of the reports of Timothy ; its 
composition, therefore, falls within the year 54, or thereabouts. A 
very short time thereafter the second epistle was also sent off. (Cf. 
the general Introd. to the life of Paul, vol. ii., p.434.) The Epistles to 
the Thessalonians are, accordingly, the earliest among the apostolical 
writings which have been preserved to us. They fall some years 
even before the composition of the Epistle to the Galatians. This 
view, which is all but generally received by the critics, has been re- 
cently again victoriously defended by Schneckenburger (Klaiber’s 
Stud. for 1834, part i. p. 187, seq.) against Wurm, who thought it 
necessary to set the composition of these epistles after the journey 
from Corinth to Jerusalem, only hinted at by Luke, to be supplied 
in Acts xviii. 22. (Tiibingen Journal for 1833, parti.) But Wurm 
has on his side again refuted with striking arguments, Schrader’s (vol. 
i, pp. 90, seq., 164, seq.) utterly inadmissible hypothesis, that the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written during the three months’ 
stay of Paul in Greece (Acts xx. 2, seq.), and Kohler’s, who places 
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them even as late as the latest times of Paul’s life, after the Acts 
(pp. 68, seq., 112, seq.) 

Now the first Epistle to the Thessalonians contains, like that to 
the Ephesians, entirely general encouragements to the life in faith — 
and in love. Only in the fourth chapter (iv. 18, seq.) mention is 
made of a particular point which affords an insight into the special 
condition of the church in Thessalonica, and at the same time was 
the occasion of the composition of the second epistle. For, as we 
have already observed above, Paul seems in Thessalonica to have 
especially preached. Christ, as King of the kingdom of God, and the 
hope of the setting up of that kingdom on earth. This the Chris- 
tians there had eagerly caught up, but not without misapprehensions 
and mistakes, as being inexperienced in that difficult field. Their 
view was directed more to externals, more to the outward glory of 
that kingdom, than to the moral conditions of participation in 
it, and to its spiritual nature. Because of this outward rela- 
tion to such hopes, it also happened that (as Timothy, we may 
suppose, had reported) the Christians were in anxiety whether their 
dear departed ones would not lose the kingdom of God, and those 
only come to the enjoyment of it who should be alive at the second 
coming of the Lord. Now Paul relieves them on that point by the 
assurance that the dead would rise first, and: the living be, along 
with them, lifted into the air to meet the Lord. The time, how- 
ever, of his advent, did not admit of being fixed, as the Lord would © 
come like a thief in the night, They should, therefore, continu- 
ally expect him, and be found watching as children of the light. 
However, these instructions by no means relieved the Christians in 
Thessalonica. On the contrary, symptoms developed themselves 
there which afforded reason to fear that the church would become a 
prey to enthusiasm. Probably Paul was indebted for the knowl- 
edge of these errors to an epistle of the Christians in Thessalonica 
to him. He therefore replied immediately in a second epistle, in 
order to bring back those in error as soon as possible into the right 
way. For it is apparent from 2 Thess. ii. 2 that the believers in 
Thessalonica were thrown into great agitation, and that, too, not 
merely by pretended revelations and prophecies, but also by a fic- 
titious epistle under the name of Paul, from which they thought 
they might gather that the coming of Christ was quite near. They 
had, in consequence of those announcements, given up their handi- 
crafts and callings (2 Thess. iii. 11), and went about in a state of 
religious bustle but real idleness, a proceeding of which, according 
to the first epistle (1 Thess. iv. 11), signs had shewn themselves 
even earlier among the Christians of Thessalonica. With regard 
to that error, as if Christ’s coming were certainly immediately im- 
pending (whereas, in the first epistle, v. 1, seq., it was only asserted 
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the Lord might come at any time), Paul now details the necessary 
conditions, without which that coming would not take place. It is 
particularly the appearance of Antichrist which must precede the 
coming of Christ ; but this is still kept back by something. Before, 
therefore, this is removed the Lord comes not. This explanation (2 
Thess. ii. 8, seq.) is extremely important, because it is the only con- 
nected communication of Paul’s on the end of the world. We 
therefore obtain by means of it a necessary complement to the doc- 
trinal system of Paul. But, if we compare these elucidations as to 
the end of all things with the intimations on that subject in the 
later epistles, all in these latter that can be referred to the second 
coming of Christ and the kingdom of God is thrown strikingly into 
the background. Paul seems in later times not only to give up the 
hope of living to see Christ’s second coming himself (compare Phil. 
1,23 with 1 Thess, iv. 16, 17), but also to have dwelt less in his 
teachings on the near proximity of the outward kingdom of God, 
and to have presented in stronger relief its spiritual aspects. We 
need not hesitate to assume that the experience of what misappre- 
hensions that doctrine, preached with special prominence, had occa- 
sioned in Thessalonica, brought Paul to this modification of his form 
of teaching. His dogmatical conviction remained unaltered ; he 
merely modified his manner of propounding it according to the ne- 
cessities of his mostly Gentile auditors, who, after such experience, 
justly seemed to him but ill adapted to receive that doctrine pure 
and unclouded. Without concealing it in later times, he yet always 
presented it only in its subordinate relations to the previously settled 
spiritual foundation of the new birth, in which form no further abuse 
of it was to be apprehended. 


§ 2. OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS. 


The first Epistle to the Thessalonians belongs to the few in the 
New Testament which have had the fortune neither in ancient nor 
in modern times to be attacked with regard to their authenticity. 
Hiven the most ancient of the Fathers use it as an authentic apos- 
tolical production, and the carping criticism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries has also been forced hitherto to recognize its 
collective contents as genuine. It has not fared quite so well with 
the second of these epistles ; for, though it was clearly in ancient 
times recognized equally with the jirst, yet modern critics have 
thought they remarked in it suspicious elements. No one has 
yet ventured however, decidedly to deny Paul’s authorship of the 
second epistle on account of those points. In fact, too, such weighty 
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arguments have been adduced in favour of its authenticity* by its 
defenders, and such satisfactory solutions of the doubts which were 
propounded, that we cite only by way of notice the chief articles on 

which they have attempted to ground their doubts. J. G. Chr. — 
Schmidt (Library for Criticism and Exegesis, vol. ii., p. 380, seq. : 
Introd. to the New Testament, vol. ii., p. 256) expressed first and 
most decidedly the doubts as to the authenticity of the second. epis- 
tle, which De Wette (Introd. p. 229) repeats with but slight ap- 
proval. Schmidt insists on the following points : that there is no 
mention at all of the first epistle in the second ; that the latter is 
on the whole a mere repetition of the first ; that the author of the 
second lays a stress on his being the writer of it, as if he had a dis- 
tinct purpose in it (2 Thess. ii. 15, iti 17); that the mention of a 
fictitious Epistle (2 Thess. ii. 2) points to his own consciousness of 
having fathered an epistle on Paul ; that Paul himself could not 
possibly have thought of it, as he had written but two epistles, that 
to the Galatians, and the first to the Thessalonians. (or Schmidt 
supposes an earlier composition of the Epistle to the Galatians.) 
But these arguments are plainly one and all without any signifi- 
cance, for, although the epistle is authentic, there is no absolute 
necessity for making mention of the first epistle in it ; the assertion 
that the second epistle is a mere repetition of the first shews itself 
completely untrue ; the first chapter only 1s of similar purport, the 
second and third are altogether independent. Of a distinct purpose 
in the writer to designate himself as Paul so much only is true that, 
on account of the fraud which was attempted with a supposititious 
letter, a mark of authenticity is added. But such an occurrence 
is by no means improbable, considering the great authority of 
Paul; it does not affect this inquiry, whether he had already 
written many letters, or but few; the only question is whether 
one might hope to attain an object by means of such a fiction 
under an apostolical name; that this was possible in Thessalon- 
ica is sufficiently vouched for by the attachment of the Chris- 
tians there to Paul. But the apostle had, no doubt, at that 
time even, already written many epistles, only we, by accident, 
possess none of the earlier ones. De Wette’s question: ‘ Did 
the apostle even then think of writing many epistles ?” (Introd. p. 
198) appears, accordingly, completely superfluous. The apostle’s 
writing epistles was a natural consequence of his position towards. 
the churches, not an act of reflection on his part ; if he did not wish 
to drop all connexion with them, there remained to him no other 
means, as they were in such remote countries that he could seldom 
visit them in person. Certainly the circumstance which Schmidt 


* See especially J. G. Reiche authentie poster. ad Thess. epist. vindiciz, Gott. 1829. 
4, and Guericke, Beitr. p. 29, seq. 
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lays a stress on, that in 2 Thess, iii. 17 a mark of the authen- 
ticity of the epistles is given, which, however, is in general not 
found in the epistles of Paul that we have, would be impor- 
tant ; but it actually ¢s found in 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 
Col. iv. 18 ; Philem. ver. 19 ; where it does not occur, either spe- 
cial circumstances made such a precaution superfluous, or the fear 
of the repetition of such frauds was lost altogether. Thus, then, 
but two arguments are left by which Schmidt justifies his suspicion 
against the authenticity of the second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
with some shew of reason. First, the doctrine of Antichrist, as pre- 
sented in 2 Thess. ii., is said to be not in Paul’s manner ; secondly, 
such a contrast is said to exist with the first epistle as almost seems 
intended to excite suspicion against it. But although the doctrine 
of Antichrist is not found propounded elsewhere in Paul’s epistles, 
it is not on that account against Paul’s doctrines. That could be 
asserted only if passages could be pointed out in the rest of his epis- 
tles which were opposed to the doctrine of Antichrist. Such, how- 
ever, are not to be found. Paul’s silence on the subject in his later 
epistles is satisfactorily explained by the arguments already given 
above. But the other assertion, of contradictions of the first epistle 
looks somewhat comical by the side of the previous one, that the 
second Hpistle to the Thessalonians is a mere repetition of the first. 
We do not well perceive how they can subsist side by side. But, 
apart from this, in what does the contradiction consist ? Nothing 
more can be cited than that in the first epistle (iv. 18, seq.) Christ’s 
second coming seems to be represented as just impending, whereas 
in the second (ii. 8, seq.) signs are given which must first intervene. 
‘The two, however, are very easily reconciled by the assumption that 
Paul imagined those signs might very quickly be realized. No doubt 
experience has not confirmed this, but surely Paul also freely admits 
that neither he nor in general any man knows the day and hour of 
that coming. As long, therefore, as no more tenable arguments 
can be brought forward, we may be pertectly easy with regard to the 
equal authenticity of the second epistle.* 


§ 3. Coursz or THOUGHT IN THE Epistle TO THE THESSALO- 
NIANS, 


The first and longer epistle divides itself, as is usually the case 
with Paul’s epistles, into two parts. The one reaches from chap. 


* It was not till after the completion of the work that Dr. Kern’s essay (Ttibing. Ma- 

. gazine for 1839, part 2), in which the spuriousness of the second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians is decidedly asserted, came to hand. However, this scholar founds his assertion 
entirely on his interpretation of the passage, ii. 1-12. We shall therefore shew in its ex- 

position that those verses contain nothing which can lead us to infer from them a date 
after the time of the apostles. 
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1. ver. 1, to chap. iii. ver. 13; the other from chap. iv. verse 1 to 
chap. v. ver. 28. The former is occupied more with general consid- 
erations and purely personal relations ; the datter with special ex- 
hortations. : | 

In the first part the first paragraph (i. 1-10) contains, after the 
greeting, a thanksgiving on account of the faith, love, and hope 
of the Christians in Thessalonica, by which they had become 
patterns for all believers. The second paragraph reminds the 
readers of Paul’s first appearance among them ; how he in purity 
of intention had exerted himself only about their souls, and, sup- 
porting himself by his handiwork, had been a burden to none. He 
therefore praises God that they had received his word from his 
mouth, and in joyful self-sacrifice, like the churches in Judea, en- 
dured willingly all the persecutions which came upon them (ii. 1-16). 
After this, Paul, in the third paragraph, expresses his longing to 
see them again,.and remarks that he had made several attempts for 
that purpose, but had been prevented ; however, he had felt him- 
self obliged to send Timothy at least to them from Athens, to 
strengthen them in the faith. Now he had received through Tim- 
othy the best accounts of them, for which he thanked God, and 
besought him to advance them still more in the life of faith (i. 
17-111. 13), 

In the second part of the first epistle (iv. 1—v. 28) Paul in the 
first paragraph gives exhortations to some Christian virtues (iv. 1- 
12); he then comes in the fifth paragraph (iv. 13—v. 11) to the 
question as to the latter days, and shews that the dead by no means 
lose the kingdom of God, but would be with the Lord at the same 
time as the living. With respect, however, to the time of Christ’s 
coming Paul remarks that the Lord comes quite unexpectedly, and 
therefore his coming must be constantly looked for ; they should 
consequently walk like children of light, in order to be found waking 
and not sleeping (iv. 13—v.11). To this are finally annexed, in the 
sixth paragraph, some further exhortations, with the prayer that God 
may sanctify them in spirit, soul, and body. A blessing concludes 
the epistle (v. 12-28). 

The second and shorter epistle contains three paragraphs, the 
first of which (i. 1-12), after the greeting, begins with the remark, 
how much reason he, Paul, has to praise God for the patient faith 
of his readers under all persecutions, by which God would make 
them worthy of his kingdom, on the coming in of which a punishing 
of the wicked, as well as a rewarding of the good, would take place. 
Therefore also he prayed continually for them, and wished that they 
might be filled with all good things, unto the glorification of the 
name of Christ. To this is subjoined in the second paragraph (i. 1 
-17) the exhortation, not to let themselves be troubled by any pro- 
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phecy, doctrine, or pretended epistles, as if the day of Christ were 
already at hand; on the contrary, the man of sin must first be re- 
vealed, whose revealing is however withheld by something ; when 
that is taken away, then he would appear; but Christ would sub- 
due him and make known his whole glory, to a participation in 
which they too are called. He must, therefore, exhort them most 
urgently to take fast hold on his traditions, and would beseech God 
to establish them in every good word and work. Finally, in the 
third paragraph (iii. 1-18) Paul calls on the readers to pray for him, 
in order to prorhote the dissemination of the gospel, and to save him 
from the violence of the wicked. To themselves, however, he ex- 
presses the sure hope that they would act according to his exhorta- 
tions, avoid all disorderly conduct, and especially after his example 
faithfully continue their outward labour ; he threatens the disobe- 
dient with emphatical chastisement. A blessing concludes the 
.epistle. 


§ 4, LITERATURE. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians have been, proportionably, but 
seldom specially treated. This phenomenon is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for from the fact that their contents have but little that is 
peculiar, and that the accounts of the last things, which alone im- 
part to them their specific character, have till now exerted but 
small attraction on the learned interpreters. The most important 
separate works on these epistles are by Turretin (Basile, 1789), 
Krause (Frankfort, 1790), Koppe (3d Kdit. by Tychsen, Gottingen, 
1823), Flatt (edited by Kling, Tiibingen, 1829), Pelt (Gryphis- 
waldia, 1830), and Schott (Lips. 1834). A very copious and learned 
essay on all the interpretations of these epistles is given by Pelt, 
Introd. pp. xxxv., seq. 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 





PART FIRST. 
G. 1.—ii. 13.) 
§ 1. THANKSGIVING FoR THE Farr or THE READERS. 
G. 1-10.) 


ToGETHER with Paul, Silvanus and Timothy send salutations. 
According to Acts xvi. 1, 19, they had accompanied him in his mis- 
sionary labours in Macedonia; then they had at first indeed re- 
mained behind in Bercea, but soon came after him to Athens (Acts 
xvii. 14, 15), whence Timothy was sent to Thessalonica, and met 
with Paul in Corinth, as has already been detailed in the Introduc- 
tion. One of the two is probably the writer of these Epistles, Paul 
dictating to him, for according to 2 Thess. iii. 17, Paul had appended 
the salutation alone with his own hand. The addition év Oe ratpt 
kat Kvpio Inood Xptor® in the salutations of both epistles, for which 
at 2 Thess. i. 1 the fuller phrase, wa7pi qudv is read, is peculiar, For 
in several epistles év Xp. I, it is true, is found (Phil. i. 1 ; Col. 1. 2), 
not joined with érxAnota, however, but with toi¢ dyioc, But in no 
salutation except those in these two epistles do we read év 0e@ Taro. 
Now it is a question whether the ¢v refers to the salutation itself, 
for instance with yaipere supplied (Winer’s Gr., p. 129),* or is to be 
joined to rH éxxAnota, with ovoy supplied. The absence of the article 
rf is in favour of the former ; in favour of the latter is the apostle’s 
custom constantly to unite the formula év Xporé in the salutations 
with the persons, never with the salutation itself. The latter argu- 
ment seems to me the more preponderating that it is quite un- 
imaginable that Paul should have left his beloved church in Thes-. 
salonica, whose faith he immediately rates so highly, without any 
epithet of praise ; the absence of the article is then to be explained 
by the fact that éxcAnoia év Os, x. t. 2., is conceived as a collective 

* The reference is withdrawn in the sixth edition —[K. 
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idea, The last words, dd Ocotd ratrpde-—Xpiorod, are wanting in B. 
F. G. and other critical authorities ; however, for all that, even 
Lachmann has not ventured directly to strike them out, but has 
only included them in brackets ; without them the salutation would 
-be altogether too bald. , 

Vers. 2, 3.—In the usual words (Rom. i. 8, 9; Eph.i. 16; 2 
Thess. 1.3; 2 Tim. i. 3) Paul first of all expresses his thanks to 
God for his readers, of whom he makes mention in his prayers, while 
he remembers their faith, their love, their hope. In 1 Thess. v. 8, 
these three Christian cardinal virtues stand in the same order as 
here, while at 1 Cor. xiii. 13 (see the Comm. there) love stands last. 
The latter collocation is more in accordance with the abstract style 
of contemplation ; in the concrete Christian life hope appears as the 
last and highest, because it is the connecting link between this 
world and the world to come. Each of the three virtues has, how- 
ever, an epithet, intended not merely, as Koppe thinks, to be taken 
paraphrastically, but to represent these virtues in their practical exer- 
cise. They are épyov rij¢ riotews, Kéroc Tie dyarnc, bTomovA THe éATi- 
doc. ‘The two latter designations are intelligible of themselves, 
Kéro¢ tij¢ dyatnc, labour of love, is meant to characterize love not 
as a mere beneficent feeling, but as a power which is active in self- 
denial and exertion ; in the same way inoporv7 tite éAridoc, patience 
of hope, describes hope as it is held fast and proved in combat with 
temptations to doubt. But the phrase épyov rij¢ riotewc, work of 
faith, is difficult. Several interpreters (particularly Calovius, Wolf, 
and others), understand it as describing faith as a work of God in 
the souls of men, as it is, no doubt, to be taken at 2 Thess. i. 11. 
But there is nothing in the context here to lead us to lay a stress 
upon this; the interpreter must rather be guided in explaining 
épyov tig tiotewe by the analogy of the other two virtues named 
here. As in these the proving them in real life is insisted on, faith, 
too, is exhibited under the same aspect. In 1 Cor. xvi. 13; 1 Tim. 
vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. T, a fight of faith is spoken of, by which this pas- 
sage is elucidated. For, though faith 1s a work of God in men’s 
soul’s, just as love and hope are, yet man bears not an absolutely 
passive relation towards it ; he has to fight against the faith-stifling 
power of sin in him and in the world. The phrase épyov rij¢ niorews 
is meant to denote that independent activity m the life of faith. It 
must not, therefore, be taken as exactly = épya rt. 7., but trans- 
lated, ‘‘labour or conflict of faith.” For the effects, which proceed 
from the living faith maintained and increased by conflict, are 
particularly mentioned in love and hope. ‘The whole passage, there- 
fore, paints the independent manner in which the Christians in 
Thessalonica let Christianity become operative in them and can up- 
hold it against all attacks of the world.—The genitive tod kvpiov 
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quay *Incod. Xprotod is not to be joined with éArido¢ merely, as if the 
sense were, “ of the hope of the speedy coming again of Christ,” for 
this special working of hope cannot be alone spoken of here, since 
hope is taken quite generally, just as faith and love are. This geni- 
tive rather refers to all three virtues, in order to shew that they are 
one and all derived from Christ, and are instilled into man by his 
Spirit. The last words of the "third verse, however, éumpooev tov 
Ocot Kal maTpo¢ Huey, admit. of no other construction than with pon- 
wovevoures ; ; but the remembering, the thinking of, in God’s sight is — 
== ebyapioreiv, or prelay rroteiobar emt TOY Tpocevyoy HUGY, SO that. 
thus verse 3 is to be considered as only a detailed elucidation of 
verse 2. 

Vers. 4, 5.—This thanksgiving, continues Paul, is derived in him 
from the knowledge (eldérec) that they are really elect, and this 
knowledge again is grounded on the matter of fact that. he was 
able to work so powerfully among them. The train of thought 
is, therefore, this, “I know ye are elect, for, where elect are, there 
God gives his Spirit also, in order to bring ‘the election to comple- 
tion.” This certainly sounds quite predestinarian ; but that Paul 
does not mean personal self-activity to be excluded plainly appears 
from ver. 3, where he insisted on that very quality. (On the import 
of election see particulars at Rom. ix.) Paul here means only to 
shew how he, from the way in which the Spirit operated in him at 
a, certain place, drew a conclusion as to the disposition of the per- 
sons there. Where it manifested itself powerfully, argued he, there. 
must be elect ; where the contrary was the case, he concluded the 
contrary. Thus at Acts xvi. 7 the Spirit suffered him not to travel 
through Bithynia, because there were no elect there. (Ver. 4. 
’AdeAdol Hyatnuévor br Ocod, or, as it stands 2 Thess, 11.13, d76 xvpiov, 
denotes the faithful as the true Israelites, as they are called i in the 
Old Testament also. See 2 Chron. xx. 7. —Ver, 5. The 76 ebayyé- 
ALov Hudy is = Khovyya hud tod ebayyedtov, by which the sic ipa 
also is explained. See at ii. 9, As to the antithesis of Adyo¢ and 
dbvauic or épyov, see Col. ii. 23; 1 John iii. 18.—The words, nai év 
nvevpart dyiw Kat év nAnoopopia ToAAG explain the divauc epexegetically, 
the Spirit expressing the objective aspect of the thought, the full as- 
surance its subjective. On tAnpodopia, rAnpopetoba, see at Rom, iv. 
21, xiv. 5; Col. u.2—The last words, caOdc oidate, x. 7. 4., appeal for 
confirmation to the knowledge of the readers themselves,—The oioz 
is, according to the context, to be taken, “in what power and fresh- 
ness of spirit.” By dv spac all secondary objects are excluded, “ for 
your own sake, for the salvation of your souls,” 

Vers. 6, 7. ~Paul goes still further in his praise of the GhasGans 
in Thessalonica , by laying a stress on their having become imitators 
of himself, nay of the Lord even, in that they had received the word 
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with joy in spite of much persecution. Persecutions can of course 
take place only when the faith has been embraced ; imitation, too, 
necessarily presupposes regeneration ; in the déacOa Adyov, there- 
fore, is couched the abiding reception, 7. e., the holding fast what has 
been received, rather than the first reception of the word. By 
means of this powerful, victorious faith, adds Paul, the Thessalo- 
nians were become a pattern for all believers in the whole of Greece ; 
In many other churches many might by the persecutions have been 
brought to apostacy. (Ver. 6. On pipyral yiveodu see 1 Cor. iv. 16, 
xi. 1; Phil. ii, 17. Adyoce stands preegnanti sensu for Adyoc tov 
kupiov, Tic dAnOciac. Comp. ver. 8.—The yapd mvetipatoc dyiov is 
opposed to natural, sensual joy, which cannot, of course, consist with 
the @Aiyuc. Christianity makes no such Stoical demands. Spirit- 
tual joy does not even exclude, but includes, sorrow at the blindness 
of the men who persecute God in those that are his. See details at 
Matth. v. 11—In ver. 7 B.D. read tirove, which Griesbach has 
adopted ; but the singular, with Lachmann, deserves the preference 
for extrinsic and intrinsic reasons. For the singular could easily be 
changed into the plural, as several persons are spoken of. Macedonia 
and Achaia are the two provinces into which Greece was divided 
according to Roman partition. Athens and Corinth belonged, ac- 
cording to that, to Achaia. See on Acts xix. 21.) 

Ver. 8.—A pattern for others the church in Thessalonica could 
have become only when their faith had been heard of; but this, 
continues Paul, was the case, and to such a degree, that the re- 
port of it had spread everywhere even (év navti tomw); where- 
fore he had no need to say anything about it. According to this, 
there results, as a climax in the sentence, that with the one country 
(Greece) is contrasted the whole world, with which also the col- 
location of the od pévorv—ddAdd alone harmonizes. But it is un- 
derstood at once from ver. 7, that not all men, but only all believers, 
in all countries are meant as those to whom the faith of the 
Christians in Thessalonica had penetrated. One might suppose, 
however, that still more was couched in this verse than the in- 
formation that the knowledge of the life of faith of the Thessa- 
lonians had spread abroad even beyond the borders of Greece. The 
phrase 7 tiotic tus eeAjaAvOev, it is true, cannot well be under- 
stood of the spreading abroad of the faith to other cities from 
Thessalonica as the starting point ; with this meaning, the words 
must have run, 7 tiotig db judy éeAjavodev. It clearly means only, the 
report of your faith has come to othre believers. But it seems to 
be otherwise with the first clause, dd’ wudy ésnyntas 6 Adyog Tod 
kupiov, These words, viewed in themselves, can be translated, 
Christianity has spread from you to others, 2. e¢., you are become 
efficient unto the further propagation of the gospel. But this would 
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be a statement of wider purport than the mere spreading of the fact 
_ that the Christians in Thessalonica continued so lively in the faith ; 
and then the ob uévov—ddAd would not accord with this. Moreover, 
- It is not known historically that Christianity had spread further 
from Thessalonica as a centre. The course which Grotius, Storr, 
Flatt, Koppe, follow for the solution of this difficulty, but which 
Pelt has already justly designated as monstrous, is clearly quite in- — 
admissible. For they join od pévov with eéjxynrat, and Gadd with 
ésedjAvoev, so that év mavti témm would merely stand parallel with 
Macedonia and Achaia. The train of thought becomes quite sim- 
ple, by merely taking the dq’ judy c&jynras 6 Adyog = } mhotig bydy 
esejAvbev. Paul puts foremost the source of the report (d¢’ duév), 
and on account of the genitive xvpiov could not add tydr to Adyoc, 
as he subsequently did to ristt¢. But the word of the Lord is here 
to be taken subjectively, as the word received by the Christians in 
Thessalonica (ver. 8), so that the passage is to be rendered thus, 
“from you (¢.¢., your church) as a starting point, not only has your 
reception of the word of the Lord become publicly known in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but the report of your faith in God has also 
penetrated to all countries.” (‘Eényeto0a is not found again in the 
New Testament, but at Joel iii. 16; Sir. xl. 13, it occurs in the 
sense, “to resound, to sound.”—Kaé is wanting after daAd in 
‘A.B.D.F.G., and is, no doubt, an interpolation, as it usually follows 
upon ov pévov, Yet it is wanting also at Matth.iv.4; Acts xix, 
26; [See Viger, p.522.] On miotic mpdc see Gal. vi. 10; 2 Cor, 
ui 4; Philem. ver. 5—A.B.C.D.E.F.G. read éyew jude for uae 
éxelv, and it is undoubtedly preferable. As to the rest, the Sore pi, 
&. 7. 4.,18 not to be understood, ‘‘so I have no need here in this 
epistle to say anything about it,” but “so that I have no need any- 
where in the course of my personal labours to make your faith 
known by recommending it, for all know of it already.”) 

Vers. 9, 10.—We need praise you to none, for men themselves 
have already related to me how ye have been converted and how ye 
walk. In the drotoc, méc, is expressed not merely the quickness, but 
also the radicalness of the conversion. (Ver. 9. Adroé are all those 
to whom Paul preaches, who come in contact with him. How the 
copyists could alter mept dudy for qudv is very explicable ; judy is 
to be explained by the éoyouev following. Paul only means to say, 
“they shew of me inasmuch as ye have received me.” Eloodo¢ re- 
fers not merely to the outward entrance, but also to the access which 
Paul found to their hearts, Compare ii. 1—On émotpédev seo 
Luke 1.16; Acts xxvi. 18. The conversion is attributed to God, 
because Paul is thinking of the Gentile character of the readers, 
If Jews were in question, mpd¢ tov kvptov would certainly be 
put. The absolute infinitives, dovAeder, dvayéverv, denote the aim of 
Vou. V.—17 
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the conversion, for which commonly the infinitive with e¢ 76 is put. 
For, while in ércotpé@ery faith is couched, dovdevery denotes love, and 
dvanévev hope, both which proceed from the former. Ged¢ COV (= 
on trrby) and dAndevdc (= yen roby). [2 Kings xix. 4; Isaiah lxv. 
16; Rev. iii. 14] form the antithesis to the dead unsubstantial idols. 
The expectation of the second coming of Christ, in which Christian 
hope concentrates itself, is named as the last point. At Phil. in. 
20 drexdéxeoOar stands for dvapéverv.—’ Ex Tov oipavey scil. éeyopuevov, 
_'Pheobar —=_ c&Cecv 2 Cor. i. 10.—Opy? épxopévn == péAdovoa. See 
at Matth. iii. 7; Rom. ii. 5, i. 5.) 





§ 2. DuscripTion or Paut’s LaBours IN THESSALONICA, 
(ii. 1-16.) 


'o the praise of his readers’ faith Paul subjoins a description of 
his labours among them. He lays particular stress on his purity, 
his disinterestedness, in the preaching of the gospel, and concludes 
with a sharp invective against the Jews, as against his and Chris- 
tianity’s bitterest foes, who had filled up the measure of their sins. 
No intimation is found that Paul in this description had in 
his thoughts Christian opponents of the sort that we became ac- 
quainted with among the Galatians, and who might have been act- 
ive in Thessalonica ; but probably Paul foresaw that the J udaists 
would not delay to damage him in that community too, and therefore 
jn anticipation spoke out upon the points that were usually blamed 
in him. 

Vers. 1, 2.—First, Paul reminds his readers of the way in which 
he originally appeared among them, “ He had, it is true,” says he, 
‘had even before in Philippi much to suffer ; he had also in Thes- 
salonica itself taught in much contention, but still with joyful 
heart and in God’s strength.” These two verses are substantially of 
-equivalent purport with 1. 5. (Compare also 1 Cor. 11. 4,5.) ‘The 
phrase eloodo¢ ov kev yéyove answers to the év duvdper, ev TVEVATL 
dylw ; the rappnoia here is the outward expression of the tAnpodpopia 
there. Of the previous sufferings and ill-usage of Paul in Philippi, 
Acts xvi. informs us. But the év TmoAAg dyor, which refers to 
Paul’s sojourn in Thessalonica, can be reierred at the same time to 
an outward and an inward contention ; but, according to ver. 9, it 
refers certainly to the former in particular. (Ver. 1. On eloodo¢ 
sce i, 9.—IIpordoyerv is not found again in the New Testament.— 
On rappnordtecda see Acts xin. 46, xvi. 26. The év TO Oc@ ig 
to be immediately joined with it, as the mappnoia, boldness, open- 
ness, is represented as founded on the living union of the soul with 


God.) 
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Vers. 3, 4. —With the idea of the tapp7oia what follows is so united 
by means of ydp that the purity of his intention, the consciousness of 
having no impure underhand designs, is a guarantee to the apostle 
that God’s protection does not fail him. The trapdxanotc is to be un- 
derstood here in the wider sense of his labours in Christian teaching 
generally (Acts xui. 15, xv. 81). Paul first denies of these that 
they had an impure origin (é«), then that they were connected with 
an inherent perverseness (év), IlAdvy is more accurately defined 
by ddAo¢ which follows ; it denotes the state of being deceived, 
whether by the deceit of others, or by fanaticism, while ddio¢ de- 
notes one’s own intention to deceive. ’Axafaposia is not to be under- 
stood here of sexual, but of moral, impurity ; covetousness is 
perhaps especially pointed to in it. That such reproaches were 
made against Paul 2 Cor. chapters xii—xiil. especially shew.—Ver. 4 
contrasts the positive statements with the negative. ‘‘ We speak 
(7. e., work in our office) so as being approved, 7. e., acknowledged of 
God, in order to preserve the gospel intrusted to us, not as pleasing 
men but God.” But we should take this idea in a sense utterly 
contradictory to the doctrine of Paul, if we understood it thus: “I 
have been tried by God who knows all hearts, and have stood the 
test ; on account of my purity and sincerity God has inirusted his 
gospel to me, and in the same purity also I now preach it, pleasing 
God alone, seeking no man’s honour.” For, as (Rom. 1. 11.) Paul 
denies to all men purity, so he denies it to himself also ; everything 
good in man is God’s work of grace in him (2 Cor. ui. 5, 6). But, 
if Paul’s disposition is something wrought in him by God, it seems 
obscure how he can say, ‘‘ we have been approved of God as those to, 
whom the gospel can be intrusted ;” it would seem that the idea 
should of necessity have run thus: “as God, in his election by 
grace, has made us able through regeneration to preserve the gospel 
committed to us, we are also in a condition to labour for it in purity.” 
But in the dedoxyudoue0a seems to be expressed not the being created 
anew, but the trial, and, in consequence of that trial, the approval 
of what already existed. We seek here in vain for explanation from 
the interpreters ; perhaps, however, the following remarks may 
throw some light on the subject. All positive good Paul attributes 
to God as its real source ; on the other hand, he derives just as de- 
cidedly evil only from the human will as the final cause ; this will, 
now, can, in spite of the universal sinfulness, still be corrupted and 
polluted in a very different degree in different men ; the one may be 
so far pure, that when he sees the light, he receives it as such, with- 
out polluting it by a sinful taint ; the other, on the contrary, has 
added so much of his own guilt to his innate sinfulness, that he 
pollutes even what is holy. According to this, then, Paul can say, 
perfectly in harmony with his fundamental ideas, that God com- 
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mitted the gospel to him because he had found him approved ; not 
that Paul had been by nature good, but only that he was in a 
state to receive in purity the holy matter which was to be committed 
to him, and not to corrupt it by mingling his sin with it ; therefore 
on account of the negative good in him. Man in all his sinful- 
ness can still be sincere and upright, acknowledge good as good, 
evil as evil; such upright souls God can alone make use of as la- 
bourers in his kingdom, and as such, Paul represents himself here. 
(In ver. 3 oddé is certainly, on the authority of A.B.C.D.F.G., to be 
preferred to ore, with Lachmann and Winer [Gr. § 56, 6, p. 437]. 
Ver. 4. As to the well-known construction of memiorevuar see 
Winer’s Gr. § 39, 1; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17; Rom. ii, 2.—ed¢ 6 
Soxidswv ta¢ kapdiac, see Acts 1. 24, xv.8; 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Kings 
vill, 39.) | 

Vers. 5, 6.—Proceeding from the ody o¢ dvOpamag dpéoxovrec, 
Gal. i. 10, the negative side (verse 3) is again taken up and further 
carried out. Flattery, covetousness, and the itch for glory, are ex- 
cluded from the motives of Paul’s labours, (In verse 5 yiveoOar or 
elvat év —= a non, denoting “to occupy one’s-self with anything, to 
have to do with.’ Compare 1 Tim. iv. 15.—’Eyv Ady kodaxeiac 
is to be explained after 1 Cor. ii. 5, év Ady oodiac, flattery, which 
manifests itself in that discourse, in that form of representation, 
which labours to take from the doctrine of the cross its offence. To 
understand Aédyoc of guilt, or fault, as it occurs at Matth. v. 32, xu. 
82, which Pelt has defended last, has been already satisfactorily 
proved inadmissible by Schott.—The év mpopdoe: mrAcovesiag is difli- 
cult. In no case can it be taken, with Koppe and Rosenmiiller, as 
a mere paraphrase of micovegia, neither can tpdpacce be taken in the 
sense of “‘ appearance,” for Paul means to declare himself free not 
merely from the appearance of covetousness, but from covetousness 
ttself. Wecan only, with Beza, Grotius, Flatt, and Schott, so ex- 
plain the words that the genitive contains the motive of the mpdpac¢ 
in this sense: “‘I laboured-:not among you with pretences, the mo- 
tive of which was covetousness,” z. ¢., “I always went out openly, 
never made use of a pretence veiling my real motives,.”—Oed¢ pap- 
TUG == mm az, 1 Sam. xii. 5.—In ver. 6 é« and azo are not quite 
synonymous ; the former denotes the immedzate origin, the latter 
the mediate one. Winer’s Gr. § 50, 2, p. 365.) 

Vers. 7, 8.—The dav’ eyev{Oquev ijmtoe (which latter word is only 
found again at 2 Tim. ii. 24) comes in aptly in opposition to the as- 
sumption couched in the dégav Gyretv. Paul compares his indulgent 
_ gentleness, as exhibited in Thessalonica, to the care which a nursing 
mother devotes to her little children ; as she dedicates herself, her 
own life, to the children, so, says Paul, he also gives himself to 
them, as to such as have become dear to him. Without the clause, 
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duvduevor év Bdoet elvat, @¢ Xpiotod dréorodAot, the connexion is clear 
enough ; with it the construction is confused, for which reason in- 
deed Griesbach has separated it by brackets from the rest of the 
discourse. That is to say, we feel tempted to take év Bdpe elvar as 
— émiBapetv (ver. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) or cataBapety (2 Cor. xii. 16), and. 
to refer it to the bodily support, which Paul as an apostle could 
demand, as indeed Baumgarten, Koppe, and Flatt, have taken 
it, after the example of Theodoret. But, taken so, the passage 
will not harmonize at all with what precedes, and if taken with 
what follows, d4Ad is plainly unsuitable. But, if we only take ¢v 
Bdper elvac in the wider sense, viz., of the authority and dignity that 
belonged to Paul as an apostle, generally, of which properties the 
privilege (éovoia) to allow himself to be maintained by the churches 
was only one consequence among several, a satisfactory connexion 
presents itself, For the duvduevor, x. 7. A., connects itself with the 
preceding Snrety dogav thus: “we seek no glory of men, although 
we should surely, as apostles of Christ (clothed with that exalted 
dignity), be in a condition to present ourselves with high authority; 
but we have not done that, we have made ourselves efficient among 
you with indulgent gentleness.” So Vitringa,” Wolf, Pelt, Schott, 
have already interpreted correctly. (Ver. 7. Toopd¢ is properly “a 
nurse,” here ‘a nursing mother,” on account of the ra éavrijg réxva. 
The dc dv, with the subjunctive following, is to be taken as utcunque. 
See Schott, p. 68—lInstead of ivecpowevor the reading of the teat. 
rec., Sueipouevor is to be read according to the preponderance 
of the MSS. But the word is found nowhere else. The lexi- 
cographers only have it, but perlaps merely from this passage. 
Theophylact explains it by 6v06 and elpecy, firmiter alicur adheerere. 
[See Winer’s remarks on it, Gr. § 16, 4 B, p. 92, seq.| Hesy- 
chius and Phavornius explain it by émOvuetv. In any case it 
is, according to the context, quite synonymous with (uetpecbar,.— 
The od udvov—dard xat might perhaps give one pause, in so far as 
the gospel of God certainly seems to be more than one’s own life, 
But Paul here considers the gospel not in its objective value, but as 
the gift intrusted to him for distribution. Now, the proclamation 
of the gospel is a duty to Paul (1 Cor. ix. 16), but the viving up his 
life is a voluntary act of love: the latter, therefore, is set higher.— 
"EyevfOnte is to be read at the close of ver. 8 ; yeyévnode, which 
Griesbach has in error put into the text, proceeds from such copyists 
as took eddokotper for the present tense, whereas it is the imperfect, 
the augment being omitted, as often in words compounded with ev, 
See Schott ad h. 1.) | _ 
Ver. 9.—For a proof of his pretensionlessness, Paul appeals to 
the fact, well-known to the Christians in Thessalonica, that he 
* See Vitringa’s Essay on this passage in the observatt. sacra, p. 852, seq. | 
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maintained himself there by the work of his hands, in order to prove 
a burden to no one. Of the reasons which moved Paul to this re- 
nunciation of something appertaining to him as a matter of right, 
we have already spoken in detail at 1 Cor. ix ; 2 Cor. xi. It is only 
to be observed here that Paul perhaps finds himself impelled to lay 
this before the Thessalonians, because they had, in consequence of 
religious idleness, begun to abandon their handicrafts. (1 Thess. iv. 
11; 2 Thess. iii. 11.) (The expression uéy60¢ is stronger than «éro¢. 
See 2 Thess. iii. 8—The épydcec0at here is to be understood of 
the exercise of the handicraft, which has the object, among others, 
of relieving the Christians in Thessalonica from all the burden 
of his maintenance.—On the construction of xypvooav with eic, 
see Mark xii. 10; Luke xxiv. 47; 1 Pet. i. 25; Winer’s Gr., 
§ 31, 5.) 

Vers. 10-12.—As in this one point, so, too, in everything else 
respecting his blameless walking, and his faithful, fatherly labours 
among them, Paul appeals to the Thessalonian Christians’ own wit- 
nessing. (Ver. 10. ‘Ociwe denotes the relation towards God [see at 
Luke i. 75], dvxaiwe and duéunrwe the relation towards men, dicaiwc 
from the positive, auéuntwco from the negative, point of view.— 
Ver. 11. As Paul cn verse 7 compared himself with a careful mother, 
so he now compares himself with a conscientious father who brings 
up his children to ail that 1s good. The words ragaxateiv, rapa- 
prvOciobat, and uaptupeicba, form a climax. [See Phil. ii. 1 as to the 
first two.] Maptupeiodac = m9 obtestarz, “to conjure by all that 
is holy.”—In ver 12 Gaowdeia nat doga stands as &v did dvotv for Bac- 
Asia évdogoc. That Paul by this kingdom does not understand merely 
the spiritual kingdom of God we shall see further on. [Comp. on 
the idea of the Bac. r. ., in general, the note on Matth. iii. 2.] As 
to the rest it is not implied in the xadeiv eic that the Thessalonians 
are already in that kingdom, they are only called to be citizens of 
it at some future time. In the connexion in which the apposition 
Tov Kadovytoc, K, T. A., stands with the ele 76 mepitarioa tudc d&iwc 
tod Geov is intimated a strong motive for a serious, holy walk: 
“to walk worthy of God, who has, out of love to you, prepared. 
such glory for you,” therefore to love him again, who has first 
loved you.) 

Ver. 13.—F or the sake of this calling of them unto the kingdom 
of God (da TotTo), Paul now anew (i. 2) expresses his unceasing 
thanks to God for their having received the word which he had 
preached to them, as it is in truth the Word of God. Thus Paul 
considers the receiving of the word of God not as an independent act 
of his readers, but as an operation of God’s grace in them. To him, 
therefore, alone are thanks for it also due. The second half of the 
verse, od Adyov évOpaimwv—motevovory, has the object of representing 
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this word of God as a mighty principle, the receiving of which, ac- 
cordingly, includes in it the possibility of the worthy walking. (The 
phrase Adyo¢ dkof¢g rap’ judy tod Oeod is difficult. The Adyo¢g dxore 
is, it is true, = dxovobeic [Isa. lili. 1; Jer. x. 22], but the position 
of the rod Oeod after map’ judy is very strange. It is, however, 
to be explained by the fact that Paul considers the phrase Adéyo¢ 
dKoi¢o nap’ juayv as a joint idea, ‘ the of us received, 7. e., the by our 
preaching made known to you, word of God.”—Aédyo¢ dvOpairwy, in 
opposition to Geod, indicates the origin, and at the same time with 
that the nature which necessarily passes fromm the source over to 
what proceeds from it. In this acceptation the Adyo¢ of which Paul 
speaks is not the mere doctrine, 7. ¢., not only the series of ideas in 
which Christ and his salvation are conceived and propounded, but 
at the same time with and in that series the fulness of the Divine 
Spirit which God has annexed to it. It is precisely, too, through 
the latter that the doctrine is then in a condition to work so power- 
fully in believers in fruits of faith and of love-—’AAn@cc¢ for a confir- 
mation is found again Matth. xiv. 83 ; John i, 48.—"O¢ refers not to 
Gcéc, but to the joint idea Adyoc Gcod. For the middle form évep- 
yeioOat requires the reference to an impersonal subject. [See Wi- 
ner’s Gr., § 38, 6.] Schott erroneously observes that évepyetoOat does 
not occur in the middle. Besides this passage it is so found also 
Col. i. 29 ; 2 Thess, 11. 7. He inappositely takes it as a passive; 
“which is made effectual in you.” But the word of God is itself 
the principle of all moral activity, it is not made effectual by means 
of something else. In the participle rot¢ morevovory the condition 
of all efficiency is pointed to: “In you who believe, 7. e., because 
and inasmuch as ye believe and continue believing.” 

Ver. 14.—F rom their behaviour, in that they have been able to 
walk like the churches in Judea, Paul draws a conclusion as to their 
faith: “‘ye are believers, for ye have undoubtedly imitated the 
churches of God in Judea, which is possible through the power of 
faith alone.” In this Paul has in his thoughts especially the perse- 
cutions by which the Christians in Thessalonica did not suffer them- 
selves to be made apostates from Christianity. The Acts inform us. 
of the persecutions of the Christians in Judea, v. 18, seq., vii. 1, seq.,. 
viii. 1, seq., of those in Thessalonica, xvii. 5, seq.—But, according to: 
1 Thess. iii. 3, they had still been persecuted even after the depart- 
ure of Paul. As io the rest, that Paul is here thinking only of this. 
latter persecution cannot be concluded from the addition v7 tév idiwy 
ouuovieTév, t.e., by their Gentile fellow-citizens. For, although, 
according to Acts xvii. 5, the first persecution of the Christians in 
Thessalonica proceeded from the Jews, yet the words may also be 
referred to this persecution, inasmuch as the Jews stirred up the 
Gentile population. 
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Vers. 15, 16.—Paul, however, uses this comparison of his readers 
with the Christians in Judea, in order to remind the former of the 
old sin of the Jews, and their hostile feelings towards him and his 
labours among the Gentiles. This diatribe is only explained by the 
assumption that Paul wished to draw the attention of the Thessa- 
lonian Christians to the intrigues of those men, with whom the Ju- 
daizing Christians stood entirely on a level, as it was to be foreseen 
that they would not leave this church undisturbed either. (Ver. 15. 
Christ himself represents the Jews as murderers of the prophets, 
Matth. xxiii. 31, 37.—The mado dvOpéroge évdévtiot reminds one of 
the odium generis humani, with which Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) re- 
proaches the Jews. As to the rest, it is understood without expla- 
nation, that this is not asserted by Paul to be embraced in the 
Jewish national character, or in the influence of the Mosaical insti- 
tutions, but solely in the perverted pharisaical spirit which had se- 
cured dominion over the people.—Ver. 16. Aadjjoa: stands preg- 
nanti sensu for evayyerivecOar. Now here Paul seems to say that 
the Jews entirely forbid preaching to the Gentiles, which Baur could 
employ for his strange hypothesis. [See my essay in the Stud. for 
1838, part 4.] But Paul clearly means here too that that preach- 
ing alone is offensive to the Jews which would not lead the Gentiles 
to be circumcised ; therefore the preaching of Paul. That Jews 
had ever forbidden Gentiles to become Jews or Jewish Christians, to 
be first circumcised and then baptized, is entirely indemonstrable, 
and in itself improbable. In this bitter jealousy, which grudges the 
‘poor Gentiles even their salvation, Paul justly sees, according to the 
teleological conception of history, God’s chastisement ; the Jews 
must by that means make their own sins, that is, the measure of 
their sins, full [sin becomes the chastisement of sin], and thereby 
become ripe for the chastisement. [We find the same idea Matth. 
xxiii, 82, on which see the Comm.|—The ravrore is unwonted. In 
the ordinary meaning “ always” it is here inappropriate ; for Pauldoes 
not mean to say that the Jews had at all times filled up their sins, 
in the sense, 7. ¢., that every generation had been equally godless ; 
but he clearly represents to himself the nation, as a whole, engaged 
in a course of development in sin, whose last and most flagrant conse- 
quence is enmity against Christ in his saints. Therefore Bretschnei- 
der’s view [in the Lex. in vocabulo] that mdvtote here stands — 
‘mavTWS or TavTeAdc, may be correct. That learned man finds the 
‘same meaning at 2 Cor. ix. 8, but there the ordinary one is quite 
‘sufficient. But in consequence of this completion of their course of 
development in sin, concludes Paul, the wrath of God, 7. e., his 
Chastisement, has already overtaken it. Schott insists that the 
aorist ép0ace stands prophetically instead of the future ; this is quite 
inadmissible, for surely Paul in this passage utters no prophecy. 
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The passage is rather to be explained by the apostle’s fundamental 
view, that the latter days, and consequently also the manifestation 
of the Divine wrath, were already at hand. The sufferings, there- 
fore, which even then under the dominion of the Romans came upon. 
the Jews, Paul considers as beginnings of the great manifestation 
of wrath nearly impending, in perfect analogy with the representa- 
tion in Matth. xxiv. which treats the destruction of Jerusalem as a 
type of the last judgment. This acceptation explains also the ob- 
scure eic téAoc. That is to say, it cannot possibly be = tandem, 
postremo, for which téAo¢ occurs alone. [Alian, V. H. x. 16, xii. 
92; Xenoph. Mem. ii. 7, 13.] Justice must be done the eg; the 
phrase e/g 7éA0¢ can be taken only as “on unto the end,” so that all 
that has now happened appears as merely the beginning. Neither, 
accordingly, can we supply aité», “ till their ends,” 1. e., their anni- 
hilation, but the end must be referred to épy7, and understood, as 
Grotius, Flatt, and Pelt have already correctly taken it, of the full 
magnitude of the Divine chastisement. ‘The wrath [of God] is 
come upon them, and will now work on to its full manifestation.” A 
reference to the eternity of punishment, as Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Benson, and others, insisted on finding here, as they take. e/¢ réAog = 
Ewe or dxyol TEAOUG, is clearly not involved in the words.—As to the 
rest, D.E.F.G. have added @eot after dpy7 ; this, however, is doubt- 
less to be considered as only a gloss. 


§ 3. Or Paut’s DESIRE TO SEE THE T'HESSALONIANS. 
(ii. 17—1i. 13.) 


Here should have commenced the third chapter, for with 11.17 Paul 
makes a transition to a new topic ; between ii. 20 and iti. 1, on the 
other hand, there is no break in the ideas, but the most intimate 
connexion, For Paul, in what follows, declares his heartfelt desire 
to see the Christians in Thessalonica again, and describes how he 
has exerted himself to satisfy that desire. On this occasion he again 
starts with the figure of his parental position towards his readers, as 
carried out in the second chapter, and calls them “orphans,” an ex- 
pression by which the abandonment by the beloved being, and the 
longing to see it again, are denoted most purely and forcibly. (The 
form dropdavivecda is not found again in the New Testament. The 
word is commonly used of children in relation to their parents ; here 
it is employed conversely.—Ilpo¢ xaupov Gpac, usually mpo¢ pay, 
“for a short while.’—John v. 385; Gal. ii. 5; Philem. ver. 15. 
Paul could not know, it is true, whether and when he should see 
them again in general, but considering the neamess of the kingdom 
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of God which Paul supposes, they would at all events soon find 
themselves united there. To the believer this whole temporal life is 
but a short span of time.-—The antithesis of mpocditw and Kapdia 
merely designates the separation as a purely outward one. Comp. 
2 Cor. v.12, x. T—No particular compariscn is to be sought in 
the comparative tepiccotépwe here, any more than in the analogous 
Latin ones abundantius, vehementius. Paul never uses the posi- 
tive meptoud¢ adverbially, but constantly the comparative alone. 
Tt only means “more vigorously than is usual,” that is, very vig- 
orously.) 

Ver. 18.—This desire, continues Paul, had urged him personally 
to visit them. By the éy® pév Watddoe the plural is determined more 
definitely to the effect that his companions are not meant along with 
him, but he alone. Paul had twice attempted to effect it, but in 
vain. The formula «a? drag «ai dic, “not merely once, but twice,” 
denotes, as Flatt and Schott have already justly observed, a definite 
number, whereas daz kai dic expresses an indefinite one. (Comp. 
Nehem. xiii. 20; 1 Macc. iit. 30; Phil. iv. 16.) The impossibility 
of coming to the Christians in Thessalonica Paul attributes to Satan. 
If we compare on this point the passage Acts xvi. T, it is said there, 
“the Spirit suffered not Paul to travel into Bithynia.” The ques- 
tion arises how the two could be distinguished. We might think 
the two were only different modes of expression for the same thing, 
that of what Satan does it might always be also said, according to 
another mode of contemplation, that God does it, as Satan has no 
independent power. Ina simply scientific point of view, this is, no 
doubt, entirely correct, but Paul’s strictly practical mode of treating 
matters scarcely admits a reference to scientific abstractions ; the 
rather, that the phrase: ov« elacev abtovc 76 tvetua "Inood, the spirit 
of Jesus did not permit them, points to an internal influence in the 
apostle’s heart. In the case of external hindrances, through ul- 
ness, accidents, adversaries, it might certainly be thought that Paul 
used “ Satan has hindered me,” and ‘‘ God has withheld me,” that 
is to say, by means of Satan and his influence, synonymously ; but 
not in the case of purely inward obstacles. As to these, we must 
assume in the apostle, as a man of practised spiritual discernment, a 
sound faculty of distinguishing between what was stirred up in him by 
his own natural will, what by Satan, and what by the Holy Spirit 
of God. (Instead of 6:6, the reading of the teat. rec., the Codd. 
A.B.D.F.G. have o:é7, which Lachmann has justly received.—The 
attempts of Paul to come to Thessalonica probably proceeded from 
Bercea.—The «ai before évéxoye is to be taken adversatively.—F.G. 
read dvéxowe, which, however, has perhaps only come into the text 
here from Gal. v. 7.) 

Vers, 19, 20.—The yap in the beginning of ver. 19 connects it- 
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self with the #0cA/joapev in this sense: “ to whom could I well have 
‘more urgently desired to come than to you? for you are indeed my 
hope, etc.” The turn tig yap, &. T. A, stands for the superlative, 
“ who is so, if ye are not so, 4. €., ye ave so in the proper and widest 
sense.” But the following, 7 odxi nat tpyetic is obscure. For, if it 
should, as Griesbach and Lachmann punctuate, be annexed to what 
precedes, one would expect 7 vets alone ; in any case, we gain 
thus from the «at no satisfactory reference. Pelt translates, it is 
true, nist inter alios vos etiam ; but what suits the ti¢ yap, «.T. A., 18 
not that the Thessalonians are so too, along with others, but that 
they are so in the more special sense. It is, therefore, certainly more 
suitable with Schott, to put the note of interrogation after KavX T= 
cewc, to supply “when, or if, ye are not 80,” and then to begin 
a fresh sentence with 7 ody) Kat tpeig Eutpoober, Kk. T. A. But Schott 
translates the words nonne etiam vos eritis spes, gaudia, corona ; 
with this, however, the following tpeic yao éore, does not harmonize, 
nor is the nonne exhausted by 7 obvi. The difficult passage is ren- 
dered entirely clear, only by taking the sentence 7 otxi—tapovoia as 
expressing a doubt, which is afterwards in the concluding words, 
jusic ydp gore—xapa plainly overcome, in this sense : ‘‘ or do not ye 
also (as I myself and all the rest of the faithful) appear before 
Christ at his second coming ?” @. e., without hesitation, without any 
doubt, ye will surely be also recognized by Christ as his, and there- 
fore will not fall away again at any time from the faith. The cer- 
tainty that this will not happen Paul possesses in their election by 
grace ; they are, as it were, made a present of to him for his glory 
and joy, nor will God permit him to be robbed of them. It might 
be objected to this interpretation that it takes “‘ to appear before 
Christ at his coming” as == “to be recognized by Christ,” whereas 
it surely only expresses, “ to be placed before the judgment-seat, to be 
proved, whether one can be recognized.” But as, according to sev- 
eral passages of Scripture (John iii, 18; 1 Cor. vi. 3), believers are 
not judged at all, wherever the idea of judgment is used of them, it 
is only to be conceived as expressing the recognition of believers as 
really such. (Ver. 19. ‘The Philippians also are called [Phil. iv. 1] 
vaod and oTépavoc, The latter term is taken from the metaphor so 
often used of the public games, the victor in which was crowned.— 
Trépavog KavyHoews, 2. €., EV 6 kavynow éyw answers to the Hebrew 
newer ny Proverbs xvi. 31 ; Ezek. xvi. 12, On the import of 
napovoia and the kindred terms see at Matth. xxiv. 4, 5.) 

Chap. iii., 1, 2—As Paul’s attempts to come himself to Thes- 
salonica miscarried, he sent, unable to hold out longer without 1m- 
mediate news, Timothy thither from Athens with self-sacrifice, in 
order to their confirmation and encouragement in the faith. ‘That 
this was done with self-sacrifice is implied in the etdoxqoapev Kata~ 
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AstpOjivar ev ’AOnvarc povot, we thought good to be left at Athens alone. 
To be without assistants in a city like Athens must have necessarily 
brought many inconveniences on Paul. (Ver. 1. On oréyw compare 1 
Cor. ix.12. Ver, 2. The MSS. vary in the epithets bestowed on Timo- 
thy. The teat. rec., has kai dudnovov tot Ocod Kal ovvepydy Hudv. Gries- 
bach and Lachmann have merely kat ovvepydv tod Ocod. Copyists 
might take offence at the ovvepyé¢ Ocod, and hold didkovoc Oot more 
proper. See 1 Cor. iii. 9 on the subject. rnpiéae refers to patience 
under persecutions, as ver. 3 immediately shews, tapaxadéoa: to growth 
in grace. In 2 Thess. ii, 17 the two expressions stand side by side also, 
but in an inverted order. See, on the use of trép, 2 Cor. i. 8; 2 
Thess, ii. 1. The tua after tapaxadéoa Lachmann has erased, after 
weighty authorities. Griesbach has epi instead of dnép in his larger 
edition ; d7ép has been more correctly retained by him in the smaller 
one, and Lachmann too has decided for it.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—It lay in the nature of the case that young churches 
not yet well confirmed, such as that in Thessalonica, might easily be 
shaken by the vehemence of persecutions. Paul had, therefore, im- 
mediately after the founding of the church, pointed out their in- 
evitableness. The Christian church was necessarily to be persecuted, 
because light and darkness, the spirit and the flesh, are necessarily 
opposed to one another. (See on 2 Tim. iii. 12.) But in the ele 
tovto Keivela is couched more yet than the mere necessity (uéAAouev 
OAiBecOar), Wz., the ordinance of God that Christians are to suffer, 
inasmuch as suffering is for them a means of perfection, if it is 
borne in the right spirit. (In ver. 3 the dative of the intention 76 
oaivesbar is grammatically very harsh. [See Winer’s Gr. § 44, 5.] 
The Codd. A.D.E. read 76, which Lachmann has received ; then eic 
would have to be supplied from what precedes, But the very harsh- 
ness of the construction naturally occasioned an attempt at cor- 
rection. The +6 may therefore be still worthy of retention, the 
More 80 as catveofat cannot be co-ordinate with, but only subordinate 
to, the other two infinitives. We must perhaps explain the dative 
from the infinitive with > in Hebrew.—Zaivw occurs no more in the 
New Testament. It is properly, “‘ to wag the tail insinuatingly like 
dogs” [Ailian V. H. xiii. 42]; then, generally, “to move, shake.” 
Hesychius interprets oaivera: by kvveiras, cadeverat, rapdtretrat—On 
the phrase, xetoOae ele 1, see at Luke ii. 34; Phil. 1.17. In ver. 4 
the «ai oidate at the close of the verse merely alludes to what Paul 
had foretold having actually come to pass. It forms, therefore, no 
tautology with the abrot yap oidare at the beginning. In Griesbach’s 
text all from adroé, ver. 3, to oldare [at the close of ver. 4] appears 
included in the parenthesis, which is, however, quite unnecessary, as 
the course of ideas moves on uninterruptedly.) 

Ver. 5.—Now precisely because Paul knew the Christians in 
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Thessalonica to be wrestling with persecutions, it was (1a tobro) 
that he felt so urged to gather information as to the state of their 
faith, in order that the tempter might not incite them to apostacy, 
and thus his entire labour be lost. (The «déyé is explained by 
the circumstance that Paul in his sufferings had also experienced 
great sympathy from the Thessalonians, which he now reciprocates 
on his side—At yvdvar, aitdév is first of all to be supplied ; Paul 
learnt it then only by Timothy.—That 6 recpdgwv, the tempter, 1s 
Satan, as at Matth. iv. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 5, is understood without 
explanation ; the wimwc¢ éneipacey dude surprises one, however, 
inasmuch as the temptation seems there already in the perse- 
cutions that had befallen them. But Paul does not consider the 
persecution in itself as temptation ; he had indeed in ver. 4 just 
represented it as, under God’s direction, resulting in the salvation 
of the faithful; it becomes a temptation through Satan’s power, 
only when he succeeds in calling forth in the heart of man doubts 
of the truth of the gospel—unbelief, therefore, on occasion of the 
persecution. On the connexion of pijmw¢ with the indicative and. 
conjunctive see Winer’s Gr. § 56,2, p. 448.—El¢ xevdv == pr, Lev. 
xxvi. 16.—The idea that Paul’s labour is lost, if the Thessalonians 
fall away, bears a-character of child-like simplicity. Of course it 
involves no spiritual selfishness, but is the expression of the convic- 
tion that the Thessalonians will even by love to him be induced to 
hold fast to the faith.) 7 

Vers. 6-8.—Paul then further describes, with a touching sensi- 
bility, how beneficently the good tidings which Timothy brought of 
their firm state of faith and of their love had operated on him ; he 
says they are a comfort to him in all distresses, they had brought 
him life in death. (In ver. 6 dpe shews that Paul wrote directly 
after Timothy’s return.—On ebayyedigeobar, employed in the wider 
sense of every sort of good tidings, see at Luke i. 19.—In ver. 7 dua 
tie tudv niotews is the explanation of é@’ dpiv, while émi OAiper de- 
notes the subjective state in which Paul was when he received the 
comfort.—As to the rest, the collocation dvdyxy Kat OAinjer may, ac- 
cording to the MSS., be preferable, as Lachmann and Schott also 
think.—In ver. 8 the viv épuev supposes that Paul did not live pre- 
viously ; from 1 Cor. xv. 81, “TI die daily,” it is clear that he con- 
siders the continual conflicts and dangers in which he was obliged. 
to move as a continual dying, into whieh joy at the firmness in the 
faith of the Christians in Thessalonica entered as a new element of 
life. Hence, also, the idea of life must not be diluted here into the 
more general one of joy.—In éav orjxnre, along with the present, the 
future too is intimated: “if ye stand, and continue standing.” 

Vers. 9, 10.—Paul justly considers these tidings as the fountain 
of life, since nothing more grateful could happen to him ; no thanks 
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can sufficiently recompense the benefit. (Ver. 9. On dytarodidévat 
see Luke xiv. 14; Rom. xi. 85.--Perhaps in uttering the thought 
the parallel passage, Ps. cxvi. 12, was in the apostle’s mind.—As to 
xapav xaipev see John i. 29.—The éurpocdev trod Ccod character- 
izes the joy as a holy one, admissible before God’s countenance.) 
But the greater the joy, the more lively becomes the wish also in 
Paul to see them and to complete their life of faith. The doreos- 
uata Tij¢ Tmiotewc, deficiencies of faith, are to be referred not so 
much to any failure in power of faith (for that had been up to that, 
time certainly described as energetic), as to defects in the knowl- 
edge of faith which developes itself by degrees only, which defects 
admit of being gradually supplied through a longer intercourse and 
instruction. On the other hand, true faith has in the very first be- 
ginning full power to oppose resistance to all dangers. Finally, it 
follows, of course, that Paul regards the perfecting (xatagricac) 
practicable, not with his own powers, but only in the strength of the 
Holy Spirit. (Ver. 10. ‘Yrepexrepicood has already occurred at Eph. 
i. 20; it is also found at 1 Thess. v. 13.—The ei¢ 76 after deduevoe 
expresses the object of the praying —On dborépyua see 1 Cor. xvi. 17; 
2 Cor. ix. 12.—Kartaprigw is properly to set up again something that 
is destroyed [Matth. iv. 21 ; Gal. vi. 1], here to. bring to perfection 
without reference to antecedent destruction, = mpocavarAnpdw or 
avravarAnodw, 2 Cor, ix. 12; Col. i. 24.) 

Vers. 11-13.—In conclusion, Paul explicitly utters the petition 
that God and Christ may prepare for him the way to his dear Chris- 
tian brethren in Thessalonica, and fill the latter themselves with 
love, and confirm them in sanctification. It is peculiar to this pas- 
sage that Christ also is here besought, along with God, to prepare 
the way. Lxternal relations are commonly attributed, in the Scrip- 
tures, to the Lather, but this passage shews that it is allowable to 
bring these also before Christ.* However, no example but this oc- 
curs in the New Testament, as, indeed, in general, prayers to Christ 
are seldom found. But the juxtaposition of ’ather and Son, taken 
strictly, is to be understood thus: “may the Father work so and 


* The words airo¢ 6 Oed¢ kai 6 Kvptog judy Inoode Xousro¢ xarevOivar tiv dddv HLOv 
mpoc bud are certainly decisive for the opinion that prayers to the Son are not inadmis- 
sible, even in reference to external relations. But the very circumstance that such occur 
no more in the New Testament, and then the whole analogy of faith, are, surely, decidedly 
opposed to making prayers to the Saviour frequently, much more, predominantly and al- 
most exclusively, in all external occurrences, as is done in the Moravian churches. The 
entire ancient church knows of no prayers to Christ which have reference to externals. 
If, therefore, beginners in the life of faith often confess themselves to be uncertain whether 
they shall address their prayers to the Farher or to the Son, or even to the Holy Ghost 
perhaps, it is to be assumed as a general rule according to the rightly understood relation 
of the Trinity, that external relations must be brought before the Father in prayer, and 
moral and religious before the Son and the Holy Ghost, or, in fine, that we should pray 
for everything of the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghost. 
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so through his Son.” (Ver. 11. Katev0jva is the optative aorist, 
as at 2 Thess. iii. 5, not the infinitive-—Ver. 12. The readings 6 Oed6¢ 
and 6 xvptoc "Inoot¢ are, it may be supposed, only interpretations of 
the simple 6 xvpioc. That Christ, not the Father, is to be under- 
stood by it cannot be doubtful, after ver. 10. TWaAeovdgev and tepio- 
ceverv are related to each other as cause and effect, “to grow, and 
the riches proceeding from the growth.”’—The love éi¢ dAAjdrove and 
that ele wavrac are related to one another as brotherly love and uni- 
versal love, 2 Pet.i.7. [Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 9.] With xadrep kai 
Husic not tAsovdoa, but dyarny éyouev, can be supplied.—Ver. 193. 
Growth in love has afterwards the consequence of confirming the 
heart in holiness, similarly to the way in which it is represented 2 
Thess. ii. 16,17. The combination dyéuntove év dywwovvy unites the 
nevative and positive elements. [Upon dy:wovvn see Rom. 1.4; 2 
Cor. vii. 1. It denotes the process of being made holy, the result of 
which is dys:asuéc, 1 Thess. iv. 3.] But both are meant not of a ho- 
liness in the sight of purblind human eyes, but of one that is such 
before the eye of God. Such an absolute holiness belongs to the 
believer after his new man, the Christ in us, which is hidden here 
below, but is made manifest at the day of the Lord’s appearance. 
Hence the addition év 74 mapovoia, x.7.2., similarly to v.23. On 
the doctrinal meaning of the phrase and the parallel formula, see 
the remarks on Matth. xxiv. 1—The term dyo: can, it is undeni- 
able, mean “angels,” after the analogy of the Hebrew n-27p, Psalm 
Ixxxix. 7; Zech. xiv. 5; Dan. iv. 8, vill. 13, ix. 20. Besides, angels 
are named as accompanying Christ in his advent, Matth. xvi. 27, xxv. 
31; 2 Thess.1.7 ; Jude ver.14. Yet the added avrod and the des- 
ignation of the collective mass [uetad tavTwy] give rise to the opinion 
that the earlier perfected believers may be here imagined as Christ’s 
followers at his advent ; for the angels are never called Christ’s an- 
gels, nor is it conceivable that. ald the heavenly hosts should accom- 
pany him, but it might be all believers should. We shall not, 
however, be able to explain ourselves more in detail on this point 
until later [seo at iv. 16], where we consider Paul’s views upon the 
end of the world in their connexion.—The du7jv, which concludes 
this passage in some Codd., is doubtless come into the text from lit- 
urgical use alone. 


TI. 


PART SECOND. 
(IV. 1—V. 28.) 


§ 4. Exuorrarions to A Hoty Lire. 
(iv. 1-12.) 


Arter the prayer that God will, through his Spirit, fill the Thes- 
salonians with his love, Paul now turns to them also, and calls upon 
them to do their part in the work of sanctification, so that here too, 
human agency seems not to be annihilated by the Divine, but stim- 
ulated. But now, asa rule for their walking so as to please God, 
Paul appeals to the commandment given them by him during his 
personal presence among them. We may, of course, assume that 
the exhortations which follow contain only a repetition of the same, 
for they keep altogether to generals, and it is scarcely imaginable 
that Paul in the short time of his sojourn could have gone beyond 
generals, (Ver. 1. We have already had Ao:déy, used as an adverb, 
2 Cor. xiii. 11; Gal. vi. 17; Eph. vi. 10; Phil. ii. 1,iv.8. The 
expression indicates already that Paul is hastening to a conclusion. 
The reading of the text. rec., Td Aovnév, must, for extrinsic reasons, 
give way to Aorév.—The collocation of the words is not entirely 
exact ; for iva mepiooevnte padAAov should subjoin itself immediately 
to éowrépev bude kat rapaxadodpev ; again, an otwe should correspond 
with the ca0c. It is true, B.D.E.F'.G. have iva before na6ac¢ mapedd- 
Gere, and Lachmann has even put it into the text, but in all probabil- 
ity this is only a correction of the more difficult original reading. On 
the other hand Lachmann has, with perfect justice, on the authority 
of A.B.D.E.F.G., adopted the addition xa@w¢ kai mepivateite wanting 
in the teat. rec. after dpéoxev Oecd. The apostle acknowledges their 
Christian walking, but exhorts them to increase still in the care 
and fidelity with which they live-—Ver. 2. We find the term tapay- 
yedia, “commandment, precept,” also at Acts v.28, xvi. 24; 1 Tim, 
i. 5, 18.—The addition da rod Kvpiov "Inoot Xpotod is to represent 
Paul as empowered to publish moral commandments, that is, as In- 
vested by Jesus with the full powers of an apostie.) 

Vers. 8-5.—To this general exhortation Paul now causes the 
special moral precepts to succeed, and first of all, indeed, those for 
sexual purity and chastity (vers. 3-8). The sinfulness of human 
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~ nature én general, which makes temptations in this point particu- 
- larly dangerous, and the immersion of the Gentile world in sins of 
lust, which were even pre-eminently in vogue in Thessalonica, ix par- 
ticular, justly induced Paul to put this exhortation in the foreground. 
‘Ayaouoc, “the state of holiness,” is to be taken here in a special 
sense, as “chastity,” as also at Rom. vi. 19; 1 Tim. 1.15. The 
proper term for it is dyveta, 1 Tim. iv. 12, v.2. But, considered 
as true inward chastity, it is necessarily conjoined with universal 
moral purity, whence the justification for such a special application 
of the word. But now Paul first describes chastity negatively as 
abstinence from all impure sexual acts (opveia taken in the widest 
sense), then positively as governing the body in chastity and honour, 
The body here too appears, according to the Christian fundamental 
view, not as a prison for the soul, but as its holy organ, which, like 
the soul itself, must be preserved pure and undefiled, in order to 
be made a temple of the Holy Spirit. (See at 1 Cor. vi. 15-20.) 
The antithesis to «rdo0a oxedoc év dy:acu Kal Tih, to possess the vessel 
in sanctification and honour, is créo@at év nde érOvptac, to possess in 
the passion of desire. In this phrase é6vuia is imagined as a power 
operating perniciously on man ; he must comport himself only pas- 
sively; 2. e., receptively, towards the Holy Spirit of God ; on the other 
hand, against everything purely sinful and natural, he is to stand up 
to control and ward off. (See on this point especially 1 Pet. 11, 11.) 
This simple acceptation of the words, which is also perfectly adapted 
to the context of the passage, has been already defended by Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, and other Greek Fathers, in the West by Ter- 
tullian, Ambrosiaster, and Pelagius, then by Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 
Le Clerc, in later times by Baumgarten, Flatt, and Pelt. In fact, 
the use of oxedoc as = “> offers no difficulty. Philo, too, uses sev- 
eral times the phrase dyysiov tij¢ puyii¢ (de migr. Abr. p. 418. Quod 
deterior pot. insid. p. 186). In the New Testament, 2 Cor. iv. 7 is 
decisive. Itis true, Schott is of opinion that trevpato¢ or pux7je must 
be added to cxstoc if it be meant to denote the body. But 2 Cor. iv. T 
shews that this is not necessary, where the context makes the mean- 
ing of the word sufficiently clear. But besides, in reality such an 
addition is also involved in éavrod, by which the personality, the 
puxn, is distinguished from the oxedoc, and the latter designated as 
belonging to the former. The only difficulty presented by our in- 
terpretation is found in x«rdo6a, For in the present that word is “ to 
acquire,” in the perfect alone “ to possess,” 7.¢., “ to have acquired.” 
But it seems improper to speak of an “acquiring” of the body, as 
itis inborn in man. Yet, although the substance of the body is in- 
born in man, the dominion over the body is not, and by this domin- 
ion the body is first made a true oxsboc, a serviceable organ for the 
soul, We may, therefore, aptly take the expressions thus: “ let 
Vou. V.—18 
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each know, 7. e., let each learn, by practice and experience, to guide 
and to master his body as a true instrument of the soul, and not 
abandon it to a fierce violence of the passions.” Thus Chrysostom, 
on this passage, has already quite correctly interpreted 1 in the words 
dpa nusic avTo (TO oKEvoc) KTOpEOa, OTaY pévy KaDapdy, Kal EoTLY ev ayt- 
aoug, drav 0& dKdOaproy, duaptta scil, krérat ait6.—To this sole ad- 
missible interpretation of the passage other acceptations of it must 
decidedly give way. First, that defended by Erasmus Schmid, that 
oxevoc stands, like the aca vas, for the male organ of generation, 
For, although oxevoc occurs in that sense in profane writers (see 
AXlian hist, anim. xvi. 11), the holy Scriptures are not acquainted 
with it, and nothing in the context justifies us in such an assump- 
tion. But, secondly, very distinguished interpreters, after the ex- 
ample of Augustine, viz., Schottgen, Wetstein, Koppe, and Schott, 
understand oxetvoc of the woman, who, in the Oriental mode of contem- 
plation, is looked on as the instrument of the man, as "$5, or Chald. 
as yx, Dan. v. 2, 3, 23. According to this, then, the woman is 

called, 1 Pet. iii. 7, oxedoc dobevéotepov. But the altogether general 
character of the exhortation is against the application of that mean- 
ing in this passage. To abstain from 7opveta refers not to men only, 
but equally to women ; but if oxedo¢ is interpreted of the woman, 
Exaoto¢c tuav would refer to men only, and even among them only 
to those living in wedlock, with the exclusion of the unmarried and 
of widowers, which clearly does not suit the general nature of the 
expression. Nor can this view find support in the use of krdo- 
6a, for krdéoOar yvvaixa means, it is true, ‘to marry” (Ruth iv. 10; 
Sir. xxxvi. 24), but not “to be married, to live in wedlock,” which 
meaning the context here would require. (In ver. 4, tyu7 forms the 
antithesis to dtyuia. It answers here to our ‘ honourableness.” The 
reading dtiuiac for émOvuiac has probably only come into the text 
here from the parallel passage Rom. 1. 26. In ver. 5 «at after ka6d- 
rep is, similarly as at iv. 13, to be explained by the assumption that 
Paul is thinking of those Jews or Christians who allow wicked lusts 
to reign in them ; these, continues he, act as the Gentiles also do ; 
they thus place themselves on an equality with the Gentiles, deny 
the knowledge imparted to them of the true God, which the Gentiles 
do not even possess, and are plainly, so far, still more amenable to 
punishment than they.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—That in the two verses here there cannot by any 
means be contained an entirely fresh precept and warning, different 
‘from the previous one, as would be that against covetousness, is 
clearly shewn by the connexion of ver. 7 with ver. 6, by which the 
calling of the Christians to chastity (ayaopuéc, as at ver. 3), not to 
dxaGapoia, is Joined by means of yép to what precedes. To under- 
stand dxa@apoia here otherwise than of sexual uncleanness is de- 
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cidedly unallowable; and then ver. 6 cannot well come in between 
_ with something heterogeneous, the less that the infinitives d7epBai- 
very and TAcovextetv plainly unite themselves to the todto ydp gore 
OéAnua tod cod, and thus stand co-ordinate with the dméyeoOa and 
eldévat xréo0a, The idea in drepBaivey is so general that it forms 
no difficulty in the reference of ver. 6 to sexual relations ; it de- 
notes, with or without véuoc, “ the sinful transgressing of the law,” 
in Hebrew 2» and “220, which Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodo- 
tion, in Prov. xx. 2, render by brepBaiverv, whereas the LX X. trans- 
late it rapoiverv, But certainly the second verb 7Acovexrety seems, 
according to the primary meaning of the word, to favour the suppo- 
sition of Origen, to which Grotius also, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, and 
Flatt, have adhered, viz., that ver. 6 contains a warning against 
covetousness, and especially against over-reaching in trade. How- 
ever, év TO modypware forms in its turn a great obstacle to this inter- 
pretation, apart from the above-mentioned difficulties resulting 
from the connexion of ver. 7 with ver. 6. For tpéyya is not some- 
thing like “bargain and sale,” as Grotius insists, but tpayyateta, 
Another serious difficulty is created by the article. True, it has 
been proposed to conjecture To, ¢. e., Tet, but the circumstance that 
no MS. leaves out the article is sufficient evidence for its original 
existence. But all becomes intelligible if we, with the Greek Fathers, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, afterwards Wetstein, Baum- 
garten, Pelt, and Schott, take Acovextetv in the figurative sense, 
and understand the whole of adultery, of the greedy invasion of the 
property of a brother, thus of the seduction of his wife, for there is no 
ground at all for thinking of unnatural sins of lust. ‘The words év 
7® mpdypare are then simply “in the matter which is here in ques- 
tion.” This mode of taking tAeovexrety is the more probable, as we 
saw at Eph. iv. 19, v. 8, 5, Paul uses tAcovegia elsewhere too of sins 
of the flesh. The second half of ver. 6 contains a further enforce- 
ment of the exhortation to chastity through the admonition that 
God punishes all sins of lust, a remark by no means superfluous for 
the Greeks, who treated those relations very lightly. Hence also 
Paul remarks, that he has already set before them previously the 
guilt of those acts. (Ver. 6. "Exdixoc, avenger. Sir. xxx. 6; Rom. 
xiii. 4.—The form mpocirapyev of the text. rec. is certainly unusual in 
the compound ; but it deserves the preference for that very reason, 
especially as the critical authorities also favour it pre-eminently.— 
AvapapripeoOa = paptvpecOa : see ii, 12.—In ver. 7 é7t and év are to 
be so taken that én “‘ unto” denotes the object of the obligation, éy, 
on the other hand, the permanent state of chastity in which Chris- 
tians are to live, so that the words may be thus paraphrased, “ the 
holy God called us not to uncleanness, 2. ¢., that we should serve 
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uncleanness with his will, but that we might be and continue in 
chastity.’”’) 

Ver. 8.—Paul closes this serious exhortation with the remark, by 
which ver. 7 is completed, that every one that despiseth this de- 
spiceth God himself, because it emanates from him, in that he not 
only works by means of the apostle, but also gives to all Christians 
the Holy Ghost, who urges to chastity. (Tovyapoty is the strengthened 
rorydp, Heb. xii. 1—’A@ereiv has rarely an accusative of the per- — 
son, but usually one of the thing [Mark vi. 9; 1 Tim. v. 12]. 
Joined with the former, it is “‘ to despise,” Gal. ii. 21. On the strict 
mode of taking odx—ddAd see. Winer’s Gr. § 55, 8, p. 440, upon this 
passage ; it is hot to be translated, “not so much men, as God,” all 
the emphasis is rather to be laid on God and the despising him 
alone. Lachmann reads Tov diddévta for tov kai dévta, but it is ex- 
tremely improbable that «at would have been added, if it were 
originally wanting. On the other hand, the omission of it is easily 
explained, especially with the reading ei¢ sjuaé¢, which it will not suit 
at all. However, the reading el¢ tude is to be preferred on extrinsic 
and intrinsic grounds, for the idea of the verse is considerably 
heightened by it, if the sense is this, ‘‘ whoever despiseth this com- 
mandment unto chastity, despiseth God himself, for he giveth it not 
merely by means of us the apostles, who are filled with the Spirit, 
but also in that he gave to you yourselves the Holy Spirit, 7. e., the 
gift of examination and insight into Divine things, along with the 
strength to keep God’s commandments” they are thus in this re- 
spect, also, Geodidaxror, as they are directly (in ver. 9) called with 
reference to brotherly love.) 

Vers. 9, 10.—To the first exhortation to chastity (vers. 3-8) the 
second to love is now (vers. 9-12) annexed, as well to brotherly love, 
as also to universallove. Itis true, there seems in ver. 11 to be some- 
thing quite different introduced, viz., the exhortation to industry ; 
this, however, does not appear independently, but only indirectly, 
“for,” says Paul, “‘ they are to work, in order to give no cause of 
offence to the non-Christians.” It is love, therefore, which is in the 
whole paragraph (vers. 9-12) recommended to be practised towards 
Christians and non-Christians. In reference now to brotherly love, 
Paul entirely acknowledges the position of the Thessalonians, and 
‘therefore alludes to what they have done to all the brethren in 
Macedonia. What sort of service of love is hereby meant is not 
more accurately known to us. Paul gives, as the inner foundation 
of this their faithful practice of love, which renders all further in- 
struction as to it needless, that they are Ozodidaxroz, 7. e, (acvording 
to ver. 8), that the Holy Ghost has been given them ; for where he 
is, there he also teaches, and where he teaches, there he also creates 
the practice. (In ver. 9 we prefer, with Lachmann, éyouev to éxere, 
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after A.C.E. and other critical authorities ; for the first person forms 
a clearer antithesis to Oeodidaxra ; “where God teaches,” Paul 
means to say, “there J can be silent.” [See at John vi. 45, where 
didaxrot Tod Gcod is found, and John xiv. 26.|—El¢ 16 dyandv aaaq- 
Rove involves the intimation that God, who is love, also teaches all 
to love.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—This one thing alone Paul beseeches of them, not 
to stand still at that point to which they had already attained, but 
to increase in love, especially to let their brotherly love expand into 
universal love, mpd¢ tode éw, (Seeon 1 Cor. v. 12 ; Col. iv. 5.) Now 
this universal love they are, according to the representation given 
here, to practise not so much positively—which the separation of be- 
lievers and unbelievers admits of in a less degree—as negatively, viz., 
by avoiding all cause of offence, and giving no occasion to the non- 
Christians to blame anything in the professors of the gospel. Now 
it is to be supposed that such had even at that time occurred in 
Thessalonica, although as it seems (see at v. 1), on other grounds 
than afterwards, when Paul wrote the second epistle (2 Thess. in. 
10, seq.) ; Paul, therefore, in his wisdom, takes up this specially 
with reference to his oral directions, and thus admonishes his read- 
ers in the most conciliatory form. (Ver. 11. On ¢uAotimeioba see at 
Rom. xv. 20; 2Cor.v.9. It is “ zealously to strive after anything.” 
—The jjovydzecv receives its explanation from the parallel passage 2 
Thess. iii. 11, 12. It forms the antithesis to the unquiet religious 
bustle into which the Thessalonians had fallen through their super- 
ficial conception of the doctrine of the second coming of Christ. It 
is therefore to be taken, “to keep one’s-self quiet ; to continue in 
the prescribed circle of one’s calling.” The mpdovev ra tora (—= Ta 
éavrév) which follows, expresses the same idea positively which 
jovyacey declares negatively, for it stands in opposition to the mix- 
ing one’s-self up with other people’s affairs——The idtarc, which fol- 
lows, is to be cancelled, with Lachmann, on the authority of B.D.E. 
F.G. From the exhortation to work with their hands we see that 
at least the majority of the Christians in Thessalonica belonged to 
the class of mechanics.—Ver. 12. Evoynudvec, honeste, decently, with- 
out giving just cause of offence, Rom. xii. 13; 1 Cor, xiv. 40.—Mn7- 
devoc ig to be taken as masculine, in the sense, “ that others may not 
be obliged to work for you.”) 


§ 5, INSTRUCTIONS As TO THE ADVENT oF CuRISr. 
(iv. 13—v. 11.) 


‘As we have already remarked in the Introduction to the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, the doctrine of the second coming of Christ to 
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the kingdom of God had become especially important to the Chris- 
tians there. To them, as being previously Gentiles, this circle of 
ideas might till then have been entirely unknown. Their new and 
striking nature took possession, therefore, of their excitable Greek 
fancy, and threatened to hurry them into fanatical vagaries. As to 
the rest, it was only during the composition of the first epistle that 
Paul had notice of a misunderstanding, which he here, vers. 18-18, 
rectifies. The expressions inv. 1-3 do not as yet indicate that Paul 
feared the Thessalonians might also engage in fixing the time of the 
second coming of the Lord, which, notwithstanding, occurred at a 
later date, as the second epistle shews. But the misapprehension 
which comes primarily under discussion, consisted in their supposing 
at T’hessalonica that those only who were living on earth at Christ’s 
coming again would have part in the kingdom of God. This ex- 
cited anxiety on account of the departed, as if they were debarred 
the kingdom of God. Not, as Koppe thinks, that they altogether 
doubted the resurrection of the dead ; this was the case with Gnos- 
tics alone, of whom we find no trace in Thessalonica. They rather 
seem not to have been duly informed of the first resurrection and its 
relation to the universal one. They thought (as Paul’s communi- 
cation, which: follows, shews) that those only who were found alive at 
Christ’s second coming would enter with him into his kingdom. 
The dead they therefore thought, would not return to life till at the 
general resurrection of the dead after the kingdom of God, and would 
therefore be debarred from the bliss in the kingdom of God. To this 
error Paul now opposes the information that those dead in the faith 
would arise before the general resurrection, and accordingly those 
living at Christ’s coming could not possibly anticipate the former. 
From this, then, it follows that Paul in his eschatologic views has 
appropriated the two fundamental views of the Jewish theology, just 
as the other writings of the New Testament do, which 2 Thess. ii. 
establishes even still more, viz., first, the distinction of a double res- 
urrection, one of the just or faithful, and the general one, on which 
the remarks in the Comm, on Luke xiv. 14 ; John v. 25, seq. ; Acts 
xxiv. 15 ; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 23, and, above all, Rev. xx. 5, seq., xxi. 1, 
seq., are to be compared ; secondly, the supposition of a kingdom of 
God on earth, the so-called Millennium. True, nothing certain can 
be concluded from the phrase Baovdcia tot Oeot or Xporod in Paul, 
for he uses it in such a comprehensive manner, as is done also in the 
gospels (see on Matth. iti. 2) and the other books of the New Tes- 
tament, as always to comprise in it at the same time with the 
earthly kingdom eternity also, as indeed it is understood at once 
that whoever has a part in the kingdom of God also enjoys eternal 
happiness, because no falling away again can happen in the kingdom 
of God ; but vice versd, not every one that attains eternal happiness 
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has also a part in the kingdom of God. (Compare Rom. xiv. 17; 1 
— Cor. iv. 11, 20, vi. 9, 10, xv. 24, 50; Gal. v, 21 ; Eph. v. 5; Col. 
i. 13; 1 Thess. ii, 12; 2 Thess. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 1,18.) But Paul 
never uses the phrase Baovdeia 7. ©. for eternity alone with an ex- 
clusion of the earthly kingdom ; for this he employs the words owT7- 
pia, owceoOar, The only passage in Paul’s epistles, in which BaotAeia 
+. ®. could seem to denote eternity alone without the kingdom of 
God, is 2 Tim. iv. 18, where the epithet érovedvioc is used. But the 
kingdom of God is not called heavenly here as being conceived by 
Paul as in heaven, but as being of heavenly nature, as making 
earthly relations heavenly. The expression ériyevog of course does 
not occur, because it would inevitably give rise to misapprehensions. 
The Jews erred in their otherwise correct doctrine in that very point 
that they deemed the Messiah’s kingdom earthly, and that in place of 
the Gentiles, who reigned at that time, the Jews would reign in 7, and 
the Gentiles serve. If the better-minded among them, who followed 
the pure instructions of the Old Testament rather than the per- 
verted views of the Rabbins, willingly acknowledged the moral 
transformations also, the reign of justice, truth, and love, in the 
kingdom of God ; still even among them the external view predom- 
inated too decidedly. Therefore it was that so few were able to 
recognize in Christ and his followers the germ of the kingdom of 
God. (Ver. 13. See as to ob bédouer tag dyvoety Rom. i.-13 ; 1 Cor. 
x. 1, xii 1; 2 Cor. i. 8—lLachmann has, on the authority of A.B., 
preferred the reading Komopéevor, which in fact is favoured by the 
circumstance that the form of the perfect xexoysnuévwr 1s 80 pre- 
dominant in the New Testament that we may easily suppose it 
substituted where it was not found. The very name points to a 
future awakening from the slumber of death.—'Iva pn Aurrjode scil. 
rept adtév, as if they were debarred from the kingdom of God.—On 
ka after Kabdc see at iv. 5.)-—Oi Aourroi of pi) Exovtec EArida, 1. €., the 
Gentiles ; certainly these mourn in another sense over their relations 
that are fallen asleep, viz., as those who consider death as annihila- 
tion ; but Paul means precisely by this forcible comparison to ren- 
der prominent the total inadmissibility of such sorrow. 

Ver, 14.—Now, first of all, Paul declares, for the comfort of his 
readers, that the great events of the life of Jesus, the representa- 
tive of entire humanity, also afforded security for the belief that 
God would awaken them that sleep ; for they too are surely his like 
the living. This line of argument has clearly the force of demon-. 
stration only when the xomepevor (ver. 13) are believers. He that 
died without faith in Christ had of course in no case a claim to par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of God ; but Christ’s whole work, even 
the blessing of his death, as well as that of his resurrection, passes 
over to those dead in the faith, Now this could certainly, in the 
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letter, be understood as by Koppe, as implying that the Thessalonians 
had doubted of the resurrection altogether. But if we take this pas- 
sage In connexion with the whole chain of argument, especially the 
transition from ver. 16 to ver. 17, it cannot but be confessed that the 
jirst resurrection alone, that of the just, which is, in the fullest sense 
of the words, an dvdoraate ic Cwiv—is meant. Paul takes no account 
at all in his words of such a possible misapprehension of them, be- 
cause he knew what a lively faith his readers had in the resurrection 
generally. (The construction ei—otrwc is unusual and harsh. To 
join, with Storr and Flatt, oftw to Koundévrac, in the sense “ those 
thus [7.¢., in the faith] asleep,” is, of course, quite inadmissible. 
Ouvrw stands pleonastically at the beginning of the apodosis.* Winer’s 
Gr. § 60, 5, p. 478. In Rev. xi. 5 ottwe is used just so in the 
apodosis after e—The connexion of did tod ’Inood with kounbévrac, 
either in the sense “ those asleep in the faith in Christ,” or, “at the 
time of Christ,” is justly given up as entirely contrary to grammar 
by the latest interpreters Pelt and Schott ; it can only be joined 
with age, True, we then expect odv adr, but aité explains itself 
quite well too. According to the usual representation of the New 
Testament [John v. 28, vi. 39, xiv. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Phil. iii, 21), 
God awakes men through Christ and then lets them ever be with 
the Lord, as it is immediately said in what follows, ver. 17. But. 
age. embraces more than the mere act of awakening, viz., this in 
conjunction with the dpmdeoa, which subjoins itself to the former 
in ver. 17, on which see the particulars.) 

Ver. 15,—Paul now announces more explicitly to hig readers the 
progress of the occurrences as certain revealed truth. At first he 
expresses himself in ver. 15 only negatively, the living will not 
come before the dead, 7.e., they will not go into the kingdom of God 
alone, nay not even earlier than the latter ; then in vers. 16, 17, he 
gives the positive steps in the sequence of occurrences, But the 
most important thing in this verse is the qusic before of COvtec of 
meptAeirouevot, Which is repeated ver. 17. It is unmistakably clear 
from this that Paul deemed it possible that he and his contempora- 
ries might live to see the coming again of Christ. But this suppo- 
sition need not excite the slightest apprehension. That it has 
continued unfulfilled, this hope of Paul’s, is, no doubt, true; but 
Paul hiraself, with all the apostles, acknowledges algo in terms that 
no one knows the time or hour (see on v. 2), not even the angels, 
nor the Son (Mark xiii. 32); the Lord himself declares that man 
may not know them (Acts i. 7), but that still the second coming is 
to be at all times expected as near (see on Luke xii. 34, seq., 
Matth. xxiv. 1), Therefore this passage would be a stumbling- 


* Otro is not strictly pleonastic, nor does Winer (p. 478) thus regard it. It points to 
the common fortunes shared with Christ by believers.—[K. 
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block only in case the roiro Agyouev év Adyw Kvptov were also to be re- 
ferred to the subordinate point which is couched in the jyet¢ of ¢év- 
tec. For, had Paul said, “I know by a communication of the 
Lord that we shall witness the advent of Christ even in our own 
life-time,” then a disparaging conclusion might with justice be 
drawn from the non-fulfilment of that saying ; but here the saying 
of the Lord refers merely to the chief idea, that those remaining 
will not prevent them that are asleep, and not to the subordi- 
nate designation of the 7etc. Paul supposes the hope of living to 
see the advent of Christ as generally diffused, and finishes speaking 
of it without declaring anything at all about it itself; the sense of 
the words is therefore only, ‘“ we, who hope to continue to live until 
the advent of Christ.” A misapprehension could not take place 
in this relation, because it is immediately explained in what fol- 
lows (v. 1, seq.) that the time is not known. Certainly, the pro- 
ceeding of the older interpreters, who thought Paul spoke in the 
plural only conversationally, without really meaning to say that they 
themselves, he and his readers, might be still living at the occur- 
rence of that catastrophe, is decidedly to be rejected. For this 
passage does not stand isolated, but all the writers of the New 
Testament consider Christ’s advent as near (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; 1 
Pet. iv. 7; 1 Johnii. 18 ; James v. 8); in fact, the whole doctrine 
would not have the slightest practical significance, unless the long- 
ing after the second coming of Christ were each moment alive, 
and therefore continually deemed possible. It was only towards 
the end of his life (Phil. i. 23) that Christ’s advent retreated in 
Paul’s mind to a remoter distance. (The Aéyouev év Adyw (= 7273) 
is to be explained, ‘‘ we express our ideas in a word of the Lord’s,” 
and this stands then in opposition to the mere subjective iin 
of Paul. [See on 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25.] But it is a question, 
does Paul mean by ‘“‘ word of the Lord” an immediate revelation 
which was bestowed on him, or a declaration of Christ’s which had 
come down to him by tradition, and which, in that case, either 
may or may not be preserved, to us in the gospels ? Pelt insists 
on it that Matth. xxiv. 31, seq., was in Paul’s mind ; but the special 
idea of this verse occurs neither there nor anywhere else. ‘The ap- 
peal to a lost expression of Christ’s has a very arbitrary charac- 
ter; I decide, therefore, for an immediate revelation, as Paul 
slecwhers also claims for himself, ex. gr. 1 Cor. xi. 28, in reference 
to peculiar points.—The reprdermduevor is to be explained by the no- 
tion of death snatching the majority away, leaving but few remain- 
ing; eic, which connects itself immediately with that, expresses 
then the terminus up to which the living are left. —Upon od pn, 
which occurs v. 8 also, in the meaning neutiqguam, see Winer’s Gr. 
§ 56, 8, p. 472, and upon the form “of the aorist, which follows, 
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ib., § 56, 3, p. 450.—Had the Thessalonians believed in no resur- 
rection at all, then there could have been no talk of a ¢@dvewv of 
the living : in that case too their dead must have been called vexpot, 
not Kouunbévrec.) 

Ver. 16.—To this the positive side is then subjoined, from which 
follows the groundlessness of the anxiety of the Thessalonians for 
their dear ones dead in the faith. For at Christ’s coming again 
these will arise first, consequently none can come before them. 
Christ’s coming is expressly referred to his holy person and glorified 
body itself (adtd¢ 6 xvptoc)—(therefore every manifestation of him 
as in mere operations is excluded)—and represented as a descent 
from heaven, clearly with an allusion to the being taken up into 
heaven (dvaAnobijvat ei¢ tov otpavdv, Actsi. 11). That this descent 
of Christ’s will be a visible one, and prepared by means of a sign 
of the Son of man, is clearly shewn by Matth. xxiy. 30 (at which 
see the Comm.), but whether the glorified Redeemer will tread 
the earth, or only shew himself to men, which ver. 17 might make 
more probable, is nowhere in the Holy Scriptures openly declared. 
Rev. xix. 12, seq., describes this appearance of Christ for the Mil- 
lennium ; but this too only speaks of a shewing himself on the 
part of Christ, to the terror of the unbelieving, to the joy of be- 
lievers. In the dr’ ovpavoi; from heaven, heaven, the right hand of | 
God, is designated as the present place of Christ’s abode since the 
ascension (see on Matth. xxvi. 64). How the appearing of the Lord 
will have an annihilating effect on the wicked and their head, Anti- 
christ, 2 Thess. i. 8, ii. 8, declare more in detail ; in accordance with 
which the Lord is here described as a leader of armies, as a heavenly 
otpatny6c. He comes not alone, but all his saints with him (iu. 18), 
who form, as it were, his heavenly army, which surrounds him, as in 
the Old Testament Jehovah appears with his armies of angels (Gen. 
xxxii. 2). The description in Revelation (chap. xix.) is completely. 
in accordance with it ; a heavenly army follows Christ on his appear- 
ance (vers. 11-18), “clothed in white and clean silk” (ver. 14). This 
addition leaves no doubt upon the fact that sanctified men are to be 
understood by it ; for, according to ver. 8, clean silk is the mark of 
the righteousness of the saints. But in our passage the phrase év 
our dpyayyédov, with the voice of an archangel, excites the doubt 
whether by the army angels may not be meant. (See on Matth. 
xxiv. 31.) For, although men may bear the name of angels (Matth. 
xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 27, compared with Mal. i. 1), yet no 
passage is found where man is named dpydyyedoc. True, it is, as 
we shall immediately shew further on, very questionable, and to me 
not probable, that dpydyyedoc here denotes an angel ; Christ himself 
seems rather to be understood by it. But, even if we refer the term 
to an angel, it does not thence follow that the army is composed ot 
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angels only. Rather, asin Rev. xix. 17, xx. 1, also angels are named 
along with men, it seems most correct to suppose that sanctified 
men as well as angels will accompany Christ’s appearance. Compare 
2 Thess. i. 7,10. (KédAevowa, according to vulgar pronunciation, 
atticé xéAevua, means in general “‘ a command, loud call,” then par- 
ticularly in war “the word of command, for marching, for the at- 
tack.” See Thuc. ii. 92; Prov. xxx. 27.—The phrases év ¢wr7 
dpyayyédov Kat év odArvyyt Oeod are to be considered as epexegeses of 
the xéAevoya, Asall signals in war were usually given by means of 
the trumpet, the term odAnyé is chosen to designate the mighty in- 
fluence which will penetrate the universe, and which will be con- 
nected with Christ’s appearance, and by which both the assembling 
of the faithful then living, and the awakening of those asleep, will 
be effected ; external physical phenomena, earthquakes, storms, and 
the like, will, no doubt, accompany this working ; but it is princi- 
pally to be conceived as of a spiritual nature. [See on Matth. xxiv. 
7,81; 1 Cor. xv. 52, and especially Rev. viii. 2.| | The genitive 
Qcod indicates not the force of the sound, but God as the author of 
the xéAevoua given by means of the trumpet. The combination 6 
Kvploc KataBioeTat év Kedevouatt, év odAruyye, expresses the permanent 
and concomitant operations of the Divine power during the appear- 
ance of the Lord: “He descends in the sound of the trumpet,” 
i. e., 80 that God’s energy, which penetrates and calls into life all 
things, permanently accompanies his descent.—The middle phrase 
év owr dpyayyédov denotes the commander of the heavenly host 
[the deywy otparidc otpaviov, Luke ii. 13], as ordering it with his 
voice and giving the xéAevopa. But the question occurs, are we to 
imagine a particular angel to be meant by the expression, or not ? 
Rev. xii.'7; Dan. x. 13, xii. 1, might suggest to us the Archangel 
Michael ; but, as the article is wanting, this is plainly inadmissible. 
‘The voice of an archangel,” therefore, may be taken as denoting 
the powerful quality of the voice, unless we prefer to suppose that 
Christ himself is here called dpydyyeAoc. In favor of this is the 
circumstance that Christ plainly appears here as the leader of the 
heavenly hosts, the «éAevoua is his word of command, the voice, 
therefore, must also be his voice.* The order of the series strongly 
opposes our understanding by the word a created angel : év KeAevo- 
watt Xovotod, év wr} doyayyédov, év odAmyyt Ocov. Certainly we do 
not find elsewhere that Christ is called dpydyyedoc, but, if we resolve 
the expression into its fundamental idea, dpywy tév dyyédwy, ruler 
of the angels, there is surely not the least cause for scruple to call 


* Thus Ambrosiaster had already correctly interpreted. Ipse enim Christus Dominus, 
says he on this passage, voluntate patris quasi primus angelus Det cum exercitu ceelestt, 
sicut continetur in Apocalypst (cap. at.) descendet de ccelo ad gerendum bellum contra anti- 
christum. 
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Christ so; the name denotes nothing else than si35 w, Jehovah 
Sabaoth, by which Christ is described as infinitively exalted above 
all human leaders of armies.) 

Ver. 17.—To this description of Christ’s appearing are then an- 
nexed details as to the relation of those fallen asleep to the living. 
The course of events, according to the revelation made to Paul, 
will be this: jist the dead in Christ shall rise, then those re- 
maining alive (after they have been changed, 7. ¢., have received 
the glorified body clothed upon them, see 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; 2 
Cor. v. 2-4) will be caught up to the Lord together with the risen 
believers. The living do not, therefore, precede those that were 
asleep (verse 15), but both come to the Lord together. Schott er- 
roneously joins in this verse év Xpiord to dvacrioovrat, not to vexool, 
for he thinks this passage cannot be used for the distinguishing of a 
double resurrection, that of the just, and the universal one, the 
former before, the latter after, the kingdom of God, because the 
Govrec ol meptAerovevoe cannot refer to the universal resurrection. 
This is, no doubt, correct, for, of the ¢évrec, no resurrection what- 
ever is predicated ; they are clothed over (2 Cor. v. 4, seq.) No- 
thing, therefore, can be inferred from the mpéroy and érera, for 
both, the resurrection and the catching up of the living, occur be- 
fore the beginning of the kingdom of God ; but there are other 
reasons which compel us to the combination of vexpol év Xpiord. 
For if the meaning of the words were: “the dead, 7. ¢., all those 
that have died, good as well as bad, believing as well as unbelieving, 
rise by Christ’s power,” the apprehension of the Thessalonians 
(ver. 18) would have been wholly without foundation. How could 
they possibly have feared their dear ones that slept might be de- 
barred from the joys in the kingdom of God ? if all the dead arose 
at Christ’s coming, then surely thecrs too must arise. This interpre- 
tation, tlierefore, would drive us to Koppe’s utterly inadmissible as- 
sumption that the Thessalonians doubted the resurrection altogether: 
a doubt which Paul would have treated in a totally different way 
than is done here, as 1. Cor. xv. shews. His entire statement ac- 
quires meaning solely on the supposition already mentioned, that 
he distinguishes two resurrections. That the dead of the Christian 
church there would return to life at the general awaking of the 
dead was not doubted in Thessalonica ; but, if they were awakened 
then only, they would necessarily be debarred from the kingdom of 
God, which preceded the general resurrection, and therefore it must 
have afforded them comfort to hear that those who died in Christ 
would be awakened even before the change or clothing-over of the 
living. Accordingly, if this passage, like 1 Cor. xv, 28, 24, testifies 
unmistakably to a twofold resurrection, whom have we to under- 
stand by the vexpoic év Xovord ? merely those converted after the 
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ascension, or the pious men of the Old Testament also? The de- 
cision of this question depends especially on our explanation of 
_Matth. xxvii. 52,53. If we find there no awaking of the dead, we 
must suppose that all those under the Old Covenant who really be- 
lieved in the Messiah, as also those who at Christ’s descensus ad in- 
feros laid hold of the salvation preached unto them (see on 1 Pet. 
ill, 18, iv. 6), are awakened with the dead believing Christians at 
the first resurrection. Those, on the contrary, who with us find the 
awaking of the believers of the Old Testament in Matth. xxvii. 52, 
58, must assume at the first resurrection only the awaking of the 
believing Christians. We might, however, lay more stress on the 
ToAAG oipata, Matth. xxvii. 53, than has been done at Matth. xxvil. 
52, 53, and combine with the resurrection of Christ the awakening 
of some early-ripe natures indeed of the Old Testament, but sup- 
pose the mass of them to rise only with the Christians before the 
kingdom of God. But the concluding words of iv. 17 are still to be 
considered ; these evince themselves as particularly difficult, but 
also as exceedingly influential on the doctrine of the final consum- 
mation. For, did the passage run merely, nat dua ovv avtoic nav- 
tore ovv Kupi éodue0a, we could only regard Paul as declaring that 
the faithful will live and reign with Christ on earth, renewed and 
restored as Paradise. (See on Rom. viii. 17, seq.) But, instead of 
that, we also find in this verse the enigmatical words : dptaynodueba 
év vedédac el¢ dndvtnowy tov Kupiov ei¢ dépa, we shall be caught up, 
etc. The meaning of these words cannot be doubtful. The quick © 
and the dead (both of whom are to be imagined clothed with their 
glorified body), borne by clouds, caught up from the earth by a sud- 
den power, come to meet the Redeemer descending from heaven in the 
air, and thus (otrw = “ under these circumstances, in the given state ~ 
of things”) are gathered together unto the Lord (see 2 Thess. 1. 1 
as to this émovvaywy7 én Tov Kvptov), therefore not on the earth, but 
in the higher regions. (‘Apmdéeo6a is used of the forcible catching 
up through the power of the Spirit. See on 2 Cor, xil. 2,4; Rev. 
xii. 5. » The clouds [7.e., bright clouds, see on Matth. xxiv. 30; 
Acts i. 9; Rev. i. 9, xi. 12, xiv. 14] appear as the visible means by 
which this snatching up is performed.—The phrase ei¢ dmdyvtqjowv 
(= ne«p>) is found also at Matth. xxv. 1,6; Actsxxvii. 15). But 
how shall we represent to ourselves this being caught up in the air 
on the part of the faithful, and their being together with Christ ? 
This question can with difficulty be answered, because in the whole 
New Testament no parallel passage affords any elucidation of the 
idea. We are in no way to regard it as an attack upon the Jewish 
doctrine of the earthly kingdom, because this doctrine is necessarily 
presupposed in the understanding of Paul’s entire statement in this 
section. It is, however, extremely probable from the doctrine of the 
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New Testament as to the end of the world, and the entire character 
of the kingdom of God, that the passage must be so understood. 
We nowhere read in the New Testament, not even in the leading 
passage, Rev. xx. 4, seq., that Christ and the glorified believers 
will abide permanently in the Millennium on this earth (even if it 
be restored to the purity of Paradise). In the passage Rev. v. 10 
the Baotredvecy éni tic yc is to be translated : “to reign over the 
earth,” and not “to reign as dwelling on the earth.” ‘T’o suppose a 
permanent dwelling of Christ and the saints on the earth presents 
also great objections, as leading almost unavoidably to fanatical no- 
tions. By assuming, then, that Christ and his saints will, it is true, 
reign absolutely by their influence in the kingdom of God (whereas 
now many withdraw themselves from their dominion), perhaps even 
now and then appear to individuals as Christ did in the forty days 
after his resurrection, and the saints in like manner (Matth. xxvii. 
58), but not dwell permanently on earth,* this passage receives 
complete elucidation. Those risen again, like the living clothed- 
over, cannot then remain here below, but go to Christ. As, however, 
Christ is described as coming from heaven to meet them, it is not 
said cic ovpavév, but ele dépa, in order to mark in a distinct manner 
the direction of the movement (in Eph. ii. 2 djp is used in quite 
another sense); it involves, however, the idea that the Redeemer, 
after his aim has been attained by his coming, returns with them all 
into his heavenly abode at the right hand of God. How this view 
gives to the entire doctrine of the kingdom of God an easier and 
more harmonious form, we shall take occasion to shew in detail in 
the Exposition of the Revelation. But in any case Usteri’s asser- 
tion that this passage, 1 Thess. iv. 17, in conjunction with other 
passages of Paul’s epistles, “requires us to assume a progressive 
alteration in Paul’s sentiments,” is altogether unfounded. (See 
“St. Paul’s System of Doctrine,” p. 359, seq., 4th ed.) Those other 
passages are 1 Cor. xv. 23, 51, 52, from which Usteri thinks must be 
gathered the doctrine of the continuation of the life on this earth, 
rather than that of a life in a region above the earth (in the ap), 
as 1 Thess. iv. 17 declares. Further, 2 Cor. v. 1, 8, is said to speak 
of a life in heaven, with the glorified body (therefore like 1 Thess. 
iv. 17), lastly, Phil. i. 23 of a being with Christ in heaven without 
bodies. But first, the latter passage is to be entirely separated 
from the rest, as it treats of the condition of the soul after death, 
and has no reference at all to the resurrection of the body and 
Christ’s second coming. Secondly, as to the other passages, it is 
no doubt true that our passage declares most expressly that those 

* What classes of men in the kingdom of God are to be imagined as permanently 


dwelling on earth it will not be possible to indicate more closely till the exposition of 
Revelations, at xx. 3, 8. 
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risen from the dead will not be on the earth itself, but, as 2 Cor. v. 
I, 8, already points to that too, so also 1 Cor. xv. is not at all 
against it. Ver. 23 alone gives the order of the series in which the 
resurrection takes place, and vers. 52, 53 describe the change of 
those living at the time of Christ’s advent, but without the slightest 
intimation that they will dwell on the earth after the clothing-over. 
The only difference, as already remarked, consists in the circum- 
stance that the apostle towards the end of his life no longer con- 
siders the coming of Christ as so near at hand that he ae to live 
yet to see it. (See on Phil. i. 23.)—But the silence of the apostle 
regarding all that which, according to the testimony of the Revela- 
tion of John, will take place after . the kingdom of God, is not to be 
explained by any change of views ; for the same ideas had already 
been propounded by the Rabbins, “and Paul knew them, no doubt, 
from their instruction. The reason of this silence certainly con- 
sisted rather in the single fact that no doubts had been expressed in 
Thessalonica as to these far distant events. 

Finally, this representation of the end of the world by Paul de- 
clares once more what we have several times already had occasion 
to remark, and shall further explain in the exposition of the Reve- 
lations, viz., that the life of Christ himself may be considered 
throughout as the type of the development of the destinies of the 
church. This exaltation of believers into the air, mentioned here, 
corresponds for the whole body of believers to the event of Christ’s 
ascension into heaven; it is the elevation of the perfected be- 
lievers with their glorified corporeity above coarse matter into the 
spiritual kingdom. 

Ver. 18.—The concluding words lead us back to the AvretoOas 
(ver. 13). “ But they are to comfort one another,” as all might not 
be equally afflicted by the loss of beloved ones fallen asleep in Christ, 
and Paul’s words might take effect on one earlier and more forcibly 
than on another. (apakadeiv is construed with the dative alone, 
and with év.—The Adyoe are to be taken here as Adyo rie riotewe, 
“words of faith,” as 1 Tim. iv. 6.) 

Chap. v. 1.—After this special discussion, Paul comes also to the 
general question as to the time of the coming again of the Lord. 
It is asked, what can have induced him to bring this point under 
discussion here ? From the statement in 2 Thess. ii. we might infer 
that the Christians in Thessalonica even then, when Paul wrote this 
first epistle, supposed Christ’s coming too near—an inference appa- 
rently countenanced by the exhortation in this epistle (iv. 11), “to 
continue at their handicrafts.” But the tenor of this passage does 
not by any means give the impression that Paul meant to blame the 
Thessalonians because they thought the coming of Christ too near. 
He rather blames those who ‘talk of peace and security, and calls 
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upon all to watch, that they may not be unexpectedly overtaken by 

the day of the Lord. Had he so conceived their position in regard 
to this hope as he knew it when composing the second epistle, he 
would, no doubt, have expressed himself more cautiously. But as 
Timothy had come from Thessalonica but shortly before the compo- 
sition of this epistle (iii. 6), it is improbable that such a tendency, 
if already developed in the Christians there, should have continued 
unknown to Paul. We must, accordingly, assume that the Thes- 
salonians, when Paul wrote the first epistle, as yet developed in no 
striking manner their error, not merely in thinking the time of 
Christ’s coming possibly near at hand, but also in teaching as certain 
this nearness of his second coming. It is therefore also probable 
that the exhortation (iv. 11) not to give up their work, does not 
stand entirely parallel with the same exhortation in the second epis- 
tle (chap. iii.) According to the latter, the notion of the certainly 
and infallibly imminent advent of Christ, had, no doubt, an influ- 
ence on the opinion that it did not pay to earn their bread any more 
for themselves painfully with the work of their hands. On the other 
hand, at the time of the composition of the first epistle the Thes- 
salonians seem, merely out of heedlessness and religious excitement, 
to have given themselves up to idleness, which was indeed but too 
well adapted to generate such enthusiastical aberrations as Paul had 
to combat in his second epistle. But as there must surely have 
been some motive or other which induced Paul to discuss the ques- 
tion of time in connexion with the doctrine of Christ’s advent, it 
seers most natural to suppose that the Thessalonians, impelled by 
their restless zeal, had sent the question to Paul, through Timothy, 
when the advent was to be expected. Paul answers the question 
by pronouncing every settling of the time as inadmissible ; but for 
that very reason summons them to continual watchfulness. Neither 
is it to be asserted, “the Lord is coming even now!” nor yet, 
“ He comes not now, but only at such and such a time ;” every. 
fixing of the time, whether of a positive or negative nature, is of 
evil. Thus conceived, the doctrine of the advent is of a truly 
practical nature, in that it promotes moral watchfulness, without 
countenancing anything fanatical. (Kagot stands related to xpovoe 
as defining it more accurately as a suitable time, appropriate to the 
circumstances. The plural, however, is explained by the considera- 
tion that in the collective fact of the advent many separate points 
are contained together, which precede and succeed one another, as 
hag just been discussed at iv. 16, seq.) 

Ver. 2.—Paul now appeals to the knowledge which his readers 
would necessarily already possess through the oral instructions 
which he had given them ; he designates the day of the Lord as 
Kdénrne év venti, a thief in the night, in order to express the sud- 
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denness of it, no doubt with reference to the word of Christ, Matth. 
xxiv. 43; Luke xu. 39. We have at those passages already spoken 
of the extraordinary character of the comparison. Here we have 
only further to consider Schott’s remark (ad h. 1.), in order to re- 
move the stumbling block, that Christ himself is not compared with 
a thief, but only his coming with a thief’s coming. Certainly ; but 
the offensive element is thus but slightly mitigated, as so many other 
nobler images presented themselves in order to express the sud- 
denness of Christ’s coming. We are forced, therefore, to assume 
for the explanation of the choice of this precise expression, that the 
image is conceived from a secure state of worldly possession on which 
the advent of Christ comes like the unexpected breaking of a thief 
into his well-guarded house. (Compare further 2 Pet. iii. 10; 
Rey. iii. 8, xvi. 15.) As to the rest, the 7uépa xvpiov is only another 
phrase for the mapovoia (iv. 15), but 7juépa marks more prominently 
the idea of the judgment-day, the 7uépa xpicewc, to which idea 
éAeOpo¢ here points. Paul very often uses the appellation 7uépa xvoeiov 
or Xpicrod, See 1 Cor. i. 8, v.55; 2 Cor. i, 14; Phil. i. 6, 10; 2 
Thess. ii. 2. Now here in this passage the reference of the phrase 
to the coming of Christ to the kingdom of God is quite clear by 
means of the context, but usually, as in the Gospels (see on Matth. 
xxiv. 1) so also in Paul, the future decision is not conceived in its 
separate points, but these are understood collectively under that 
one expression. ‘Though the decision did not await the Gentiles at 
the advent before the kingdom of God, but only after it, at the be- 
ginning of eternity, yet Paul speaks of the day of the Lord in refer- 
ence to them also (Rom. 11.5, 16). Both older and later interpreters 
have understood here by “the day of the Lord” death ; but that is 
correct only so far as death has for all those who die before Christ’s 
coming a great similarity with the event of the last judgement. For, 
though the dead will not experience the actual judgment till after 
their resurrection yet there is also a preliminary decision given with 
death itself. Thus, then, is also explained how the doctrine of 
Christ’s coming again has significance for al] generations, although 
that one only which lives to see it here below, experiences it in its 
effects. The whole history of the world, accordingly, as has already 
been declared in another place, is in a certain point of view a con- 
tinual advent, a continual judgment of the Lord ; in every great 
event in the world, nay, in the death of every individual, the Lord 
~ comes and judges! Thus the prophecy is a truth for every one, not 
merely for the few who just happen to live when the advent takes 
place. (See on Matth. xxiv. 1.) — 

Ver 3.—FPaul uses yet a second comparison in order to illustrate 
the sudden bursting in of the day of Christ ; as a pregnant woman 
is seized quite unexpectedly with the pains of the hour of delivery, 
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so the day of Christ suddenly seizes mankind. (See as to this figure 
the remarks on Matth. xxiv. 8; Mark xiii. 8. It is also found very 
often in the Old Testament, especially in Jerem. vi. 24, xi. 21, 
xxii. 23, xlix. 24, 1, 43.) It not only involves a parallel with the 
Lord’s coming, in the suddenness and violence of the pain, but points 
by a very striking figure to the circumstance that from this painful 
state a more elevated life is by the will of God to be generated in 
humanity. As to the rest, Paul here views Christ’s coming in its 
threatening, punishing aspect, in order to excite the Thessalonians 
to serious watchfulness, lest they should grow like the God-estranged 
men of this world, whose spiritual state is denoted by the exclama- 
tion, elpyvn nat dodddea, which words Ezekiel xiii. 10 doubtless sug- 
gested to the apostle. Peace and security where sin reigns, where 
a lively faith in the reconciliation and redemption in Christ is want- 
ing, is pitiful self-delusion. 

Vers. 4-6,—To this is now subjoined the exhortation (which ap- 
pears in the form of supposing the best in the readers), not to be in 
that spiritual situation that the day of the Lord can seize upon 
them like thieves in the night ; consequently to walk in the light, 
not in darkness. Light and darkness, day and night, waking and 
sleeping, to be sober and to be drunk, are treated as synonyms and 
correlatives, as in numberless passages of Scripture. (See John ii. 
19, viii. 12; Rom. ii. 19; Eph. v. 8, vii 14; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; 2 
Tim. iv. 5; 1 Pet. i. 13, iv. 7, v. 8.) The reading «Aérrac in these 
verses, which is supported by A.B., and justly received by Lach- 
mann, is important; for «Aémrq¢ might very easily have been 
altered from ver. 2, but the correction into «Aérrac is exceedingly 1m- 
probable. The «Aémra: are then represented as vlod oxétovc, who ply 
their trade in darkness. (In verse 4 iva can only, as Schott justly 
observes in opposition to Fritzsche, by doing the greatest violence to 
the sentence, be taken teAxdc, for the od« éoré év oxdrer is a premiss, 
“ve are certainly, as I know, not in darkness,” which a particle 
strictly denoting purpose in no wise suits, especially as it 1s followed 
subsequently by yép. In the well-known formula viol dwrdc, ipépac, 
more is couched than a mere external relation ; it expresses the idea 
of having received one’s higher life from the light and its sanctify- 
ing influence.) | 

Vers. 7, 8.—Paul designates the night as that time in which sleep 
and drunkenness usually take place; those things, therefore, no 
longer become those who have night in the spiritual sense behind 
them ; they are awake and armed for the combat. The metaphor 
of arming we became fully acquainted with at Eph. vi. 10, seq., and 
there also spoke of the discrepancies which are found between the 
two passages in the comparison of the several weapons with differ- 
ent Christian virtues. As to the rest, we find the order of succes- 
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sion of the three Christian cardinal virtues here again just as in 1. 3, 
where see the Commentary. 

Vers. 9-11.—Paul fastens on the éAmic owrnoiac in order to ex- 
press the idea, that God hath not appointed the faithful to wrath, 
but to salvation, that therefore also the day of the Lord brings 
them not destruction, but blessing. “E@ero involves undoubtedly 
the election of grace by God, but only in the sense of a praedesti- 
natio sanctorum, as has been proved at Rom. ix. to be scriptural, 
and especially to be Paul’s doctrine. The atoning death of Christ 
is named as the means by which salvation is realized according 
to God’s ordinance. The elte ypnyopdpev, elte xabetdwuev, whether 
we wake or sleep, seems strange at first sight, as in ver. 6 sleep- 
ing among the faithful was altogether denied. But it is clear that 
the two expressions are here used in a totally different sense, viz., 
as antithesis to ¢fv and as == KowdoOa, iv. 13, seq. Paul again 
connects his discourse with the previous discussion, in which he 
had made it clear that those fallen asleep in Christ forfeit nothing 
of their blessedness ; with a reference to that he says, we believers 
shall live. with Christ (iv. 17), whether we be still in the body, 
when he cometh, or already fallen asleep. (Compare Rom. xiv. 
8.) As to the rest, xaSevdev is found in no other passage of.the 
New Testament used of death, for in the history of the awakening 
of Jairus’ daughter (Matth. ix. 24; Mark v. 39; Luke vii. 52) 
it means, in opposition to dréOave, really “to sleep :” KoydoOar is 
everywhere else found of the death-sleep. In like manner yenyooetv 
is found nowhere else in the meaning “ to live, to walk in the body.” 
The passage, therefore, bears certainly a singular character, and the 
more so indeed, as none can avoid the impression that a preference 
is given the ypyyoperv, as the state of waking consciousness, over the 
xabevderv, whereas we are inclined to claim for the soul of the pious 
man released from the body a higher degree of consciousness.” 
However, this difficulty is solved on the ground already detailed at 
1 Cor. xv. 19, 20. From the representation of the New Testament 
the state of the soul separated from the body is not, 1t is true, an 
unconscious one, but yet of such a nature that the consciousness 
appears depressed. Complete self-consciousness reappears only with 
the resurrection of the body ; a living on without bodily resurrection 
Paul treats (1 Cor. xv.) as a losing of eternal life. The striking 
part of the passage thus lies purely in the use of the words chosen, 
and not in the idea.—Verse 11 then closes, like iv. 18, with a sum- 
mons to reciprocal encouragement and edification. (Ver. 9, Iepr- 


* How universally this notion is spread appears from the ordinary mode of expres- 
gion used in reference to the dead: “now everything is clear to them, the veil is removed 
from them!” from which it appears unmistakeably that we conceive the connection of 
the soul with the body as a hinderance to complete consciousness. 
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roinow, “attaining, acquiring,” Paul uses also at 2 Thess. i. 14; 
Eph. i. 14; it is also found Heb. x, 89; 1 Pet. ii. 9—Ver. 10. As 
to the use of the conjunctive instead of the optative in this passage, 
see Winer’s Gr. § 41, b, 1, p. 257 ; § 41, c, note, p. 263.—Ver. 11. 
Elec tov va == dAAndove iv. 18 is found in profane writers also. See 
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§ 6. Conctupine ExHoRTATIONS. 
(v. 12-28.) 


Vers. 12, 13.—The first two verses of the closing exhortations 
which follow, concern the relation of the readers to the teachers and 
heads of the church. Paul exhorts the Thessalonians duly to hon- 
our them in their position. As nothing similar is found in the 
second epistle, and no express polemical doctrine shews itself in this 
passage, nothing obliges us to suppose that in Thessalonica theo- 
retical or practical errors in regard to the relation of laymen to the 
teachers of the church had been disseminated. As it is inherent in 
human nature that such errors ever and everywhere appear in indi- 
viduals, because obedience and subordination are such difficult duties, 
it may reasonably be supposed that Paul found himself impelled to 
give his precepts merely with a view to the relation as such. True, 
the slight intimation v. 27 (of which passage see the explanation) 
might seem to countenance the idea that the relation between the 
church and its heads was not altogether untroubled. Yet nothing 
certain can be deduced from that. So much, however, results un- 
mistakeably from these verses, viz., that Paul supposes a difference 
among the members of the church. All do not stand on a level 
according to the principles of democratical equality, but there are 
teachers and learners, leaders and led, as appears clearly in the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. As to the rest, the terms by which 
the teachers are here designated are to be taken so that the appel- 
lative of xonudévtec év tuw designates them quite generally as labour- 
ers (év dpiv is to be taken in the sense “among you,” not as = &v 
raic Kapdiasc buev, as Flatt and Pelt insist ; for the question is not 
merely of a purely inward labour, but also of outward guidance of 
the church). On the other hand, tpoiotdpevor, presiding, and vov- 
Ostoivrec, admonishing, do not denote, for instance, two other classes 
along with the comdyrec, but two different forms of the labours of 
the komiévzec, as is clear from the absence of the article. Labour in 
sthe church might be more external or more spiritual ; the former is 
the mpoicrac0a (compare 1 Tim. v. 17, where mpoeotdrec are named), 
the latter the vovOereitv, Whether, indeed, Paul already conceives 
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these two forms of labour in the church as two entirely separate 
church-offices, may, it is true, appear uncertain, considering the 
church in Thessalonica was so young, and, no doubt, small too ; but 
in later times (see 1 Cor. xii. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 1 Tim. iv. 17) such a 
distinction between the offices is decidedly expressed. (Ver. 12. 
Eidévac is used, after the analogy of the Hebr. »7, Gen. xxxix. 6, 
Prov. xxxi. 23, and the Latin respicere, in the sense of respectful 
acknowledgment. See 1 Cor. xvi. 18.—Ver. 13. ‘Yrepexrepioaov, see 
iii. 10.—The phrase 7yeloOat tive év dyéry is harsh. Schott com- 
pares Job xxxv. 2, jysioOai re év kpioet, wats avn. The phrase de- 
notes the esteem and love which are equally due to the rulers of the 
church for their painful labour so beneficial to the laity —Elpyvevere 
év Eavrotc, be at peace among yourselves, seems, it is true, to point to 
disputes among the Christians in Thessalonica ; yet this by no 
means accords with the whole remaining contents of the epistle, 
which breathe only acknowledgment on the part of the apostle. 
(But compare v.27.) True, we cannot well take the words by them- 
selves as an independent exhortation, nor annex them to what fol- 
lows, because the rapaxadobpev dé dude answers to the owradpev 08 buds 
(ver. 12) and marks a fresh beginning ; but they afford a very good 
sense in connection with what precedes, if we regard the exhorta- 
tion to preserve the proper relation towards the labourers for the 
church as, in conclusion, comprised in the exhortation to peace. 
Where teachers and taught stand in a false position towards each 
other, there the peace of the church is already undermined. D.E. 
G. read adtoic for éavroic, but it is presumably only a slip of the pen 
for atroic. Finally, it is again to be taken, as in ver. 12, in the 
meaning ¢év péow tydv.) 

Ver. 14.—As to the rest, how far Paul is from hierarchical 
notions of the dignity of the rulers is shewn by the circumstance 
that he here immediately summons all to the vovderetv, admontsh- 
ing, which he seemed in ver. 12 to assign to the labourers alone. 
(The exhortation to warn the éraxror, 2. e., to return to subordina- 
tion, refers, it may be supposed, to the state of things brought under 
discussion in 1 Thess. iv. 11 ; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 11—’OAvy6pvuyoc is found 
nowhere in the New Testament but here, often, however, in the 
LXX. for the Hebrew ~xp or nna, Isaiah liv. 6, lv. 15, Prov. 
xiv. 29.—’Avréxeo0ar, “ to care for one, to support one.” See Matth. 
vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13, The doGeveic¢ are doubtless to be understood 
less of the bodily, than of the spiritually, weak——The mpo¢ navrag 
is more accurately defined by the ei¢ dAAnAou¢ rat sic wévtac, which 
follows in ver. 15, as embracing the absolute universality of all 
men.) | 

Vers, 15-18.—There now follows a series of single exhortations, 
which altogether presuppose the highest moral standing, as it reigns, 
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e. g.. in the sermon on the mount, and seem in part formed on well- 
known utterances of the Lord. Ver. 15 answers in meaning to 
Matth. v. 44, in words to Rom. xu. 17; 1 Peter. 11.9. (See as to 
épav, in the sense s¢bi cavere, for which BAérevy also stands—Matth. 
vill. 4, xviii. 10.—T6 dya@6y is here to be taken, as at Matth. vii. 11, 
in the sense, “the beneficial, useful,” in opposition to xaxév.) In 
ver. 16 mévtote yaipete is to be explained as at Phil. iii. 1—Ver. 17 
is to be understood, from Luke xvi. 1; Rom. xii. 12 ; Eph. vi. 18 ; 
Col. iv. 2, not of merely frequent, but of unceasing, prayer (dd.adein- 
Two, see i, 2), 2. €., of a pervading tendency of life directed towards 
God.—Finally, Paul in ver. 18 exhorts to thanksgiving unto God 
under all circumstances, be they pleasant or unpleasant. (Eph. v. 
20.) This thankful state of mind is to be considered as the expres- 
sion of childlike dependence on God; which in every state of things, 
even in what is unpleasant, honours God’s will. The rtotro yap 
- GéAnua (comp. iv. 3) can be referred only to evyapiorety, “it 1s God’s 
will that you give thanks for all things ;” totro cannot be taken, 
with Storr = tovotro, as if the meaning were, ‘‘ God’s will is of such 
a nature towards you, that you have only cause to thank him, as 
he does you only good.” Such an exchange of toito and roloito 
is contrary to usage.—As to the rest, definite reasons cannot be 
shewn for the position of the several propositions ; they might be 
equally well arranged in the inverse order. 

Vers. 19-22.—The next exhortation, 76 mvetua jj oBévvvTe sup- 
poses the comparison of the Spirit to a candle or fire, which, as is 
well-known, is frequently found in the New Testament, and has 
occasioned various modes of expression. (See John iv. 24; Eph. 
vi. 16; 2 Tim. 6 ; Heb, xu. 29.) But the question whether rveipa 
is to be taken here as an ethico-religious principle, or as the source 
of the Charismata, is to be altogether declined, because the two 
cannot be separated, or at least did not appear separately in the 
apostolical times. Where the Spirit was, he shewed himself alike 
in moral and religious relations, and in the extraordinary gifts. 
But, as the efficacy of the Spirit was outwardly recognizable in the 
Charismata, and in these a quenching was alone possible, as perhaps 
from fear of enthusiasm, which in his strictly spiritual influences 
was out of the question (for who would have thought of quenching 
the virtues of faith, love, and hope, called forth by the Holy Ghost ?) 
we are therefore to refer the mvetua primarily to the gifts. To this 
also what follows adjusts itself, in which a particular form of Cha- 
risma, viz., the mponteia, is especially brought forward and recom- 
mended. (See at 1 Cor. xii. 4, seq., xiv. 1, seq.) As to the rest, 
we plainly see, from these exhortations, that Paul had no presenti- 
ment at the time when he wrote this, that the Christians in Thessa- 
lonica were in danger of becoming a prey to fanaticism, though 
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this, according to the second epistle, was subsequently the case. 
True, the mpodntetac pa esovbeveire, considered by itself, might be 
understood as indicating Paul’s wish to make the Thessalonians, like 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv. 1, seq.), observe the value of calm con- 
scious prophesying over the more fanatical tongue-haranguing. But 
the “ quench not the Spirit” does not allow this explanation. This 
exhortation must rather have inspired the Christians in Thessalonica 
with the sorrowful conviction that all gifts might easily give occa- 
sion for abuses, and led them, to avoid these, to slight. the gifts them- 
selves. When Paulat a later date wrote the Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians, he himself even found it proper to moderate the over-estimation 
of them, and at length in his latest epistles the gifts retreat entirely 
into the background, as is especially shewn in the pastoral epistles. 
Ver, 21. It is clear from the context that the words, mdvta dé 
Soxysdtere, &. T. A., are not to be taken in the totally general sense in 
which they are usually employed ; they rather refer to the Charisma 
of the dudmeiowe mrvevudtwv, 1 Cor. xii. 10, 30 ; 1 John iv. 1. The 
readers are called on to prove the representations of the prophets by 
the gift of proving, dwelling in them ; the individual gifts are to 
complete and rectify one another. (Compare the remarks in the 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 29.) Here, then, reason, as man’s 
natural power, is not set up for a judge over Divine revelation, but 
by God’s ordinance the modes of operation of the Holy Ghost are 
variously distributed, so that in some the communication of what is 
new predominates, in others the criticism of what is communicated.* 
The words in ver. 22, dr mavrodc eldove, x. 7. A., form no fresh sen- 
tence, but only the complement to the 70 caAdv karéxere. The import, 
therefore, of the doxudcerv (= xpivery, to separate, to sift), is divided 
into its two aspects, into the recognizing of the good and the rejec- 
tion of the evil, which latter has mixed up the sinfulness of the pro- 
phets with the Divine power operating in them. It can only be 
doubtful how the eldove is to be taken. The meaning “ appearance” 
ig inadmissible because the combination eidog rovnpdv 1s without ex- 
ample, and the idea of abstaining from evil appearance does not 
accord with what precedes. The application of this meaning, there- 
fore, would require that we construct ver. 22 with ver. 23: but this 
too is inappropriate. The exhortation to abstain from evil appear- 
ance presupposes that they are already free from evil itself ; but in 
ver, 23 that deliverance from evil seems in the dysdoaz, k. T. A., to be 
only gained by prayer. And even if this admits of being set aside 
by the remark that dy:doa here can only be understood of the growth 
of the already existing pure new man, yet the adroc dé, x. 7. A., shews 
that something new is to follow. Eldo¢ is, therefore, to be taken in 


* In meaning the exhortation coincides with the well-known apocryphal utterance 
of Christ’s: yiveoBe gpviuoe tpareCiras. 
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the signification, “ species, sort,” as Josephus (Arch. x. 3, 1) writes 
nav eldo¢ Ttovnpiac, so that Tmovnpod is taken as a substantive. (Ver. 
21.—The conjecture mvetuara for évra is not only unnecessary, but 
inapposite ; the discourse is not of distinguishing true and false 
prophets, but only true and untrue utterances of those to whom the 
gift of prophecy belonged.) 

Vers, 23, 24—As the Thessalonians are, as members of the 
Christian church, already dycor, 7. e., set apart from the sinful world, 
filled with the principle of true holiness (see at Rom. i. 7), stress is 
especially to be laid on the éAoreAsic. Sanctification extends itself 
only by degrees over the collective powers and qualities of man 5 it 
is precisely progress in this process of glorification and the preserva- 
tion of the whole personality spotless, till the judgment at Christ’s 
coming (iii. 13), that Paul wishes them in these words, and that 
too, as no one can sanctify himself by his own power, from God him- 
self, through his Spirit. But God is here called Oed¢ rijc eipnvnc, be- 
cause sanctification is the condition of outward and inward peace : 
God, therefore, who carries peace in himself, will also impart it to 
men through sanctification. (‘OdoreAge is found only here in the 
New Testament. Aquila renders Deut. xiii. 17, b>, by dAotedde, 
It stands here quite synonymous with 6Ad«Anpoc, which, according 
to James i. 4, is found in the meaning of réAeoc, as it also often occurs 
in the LXX. and Josephus for 5¥ or pwn. Of course the dadeAnooy 
refers to every single one of the three parts of human nature named. 
Each is to be preserved entire in itself, and all together to be kept 
spotless. By sin not only the mutual relation of the parts, but also 
the stability of each single one by itself, may be weakened.) That, 
lastly, the juxtaposition of the three terms, tvetpa, puyy, odua, is not 
a mere rhetorical amplification for the idea of the totality, nor yet 
that mvedua can be understood of the Divine Spirit, but denotes the 
human spirit (see on Rom. viii. 16)—is acknowledged by the latest 
interpreters, though Pelt and Schott will not admit that the distin- 
guishing of rvedua and yvy7 pervades the anthropological system of 
Paul and of the Bible generally. But, as the distinguishing of 
rvevpa and puxy7 here cannot surely be merely accidental, a differ- 
ence in the use of the two expressions can be proved to exist else- 
where also (although in many passages, where nothing depends ex- 
actly on accurate distinctions, the one expression also stands, and 
may stand, for the other)—as, lastly, the partition into spirit, soul 
and body, was current among the Jews, just as among the Platon- 
ists ; it appears, even where we cannot ourselves recognize this 
division, indispensable, under a purely historical view, to acknowledge 
the triple division of human nature as a doctrine of the apostolical 
age. But, in fact, it follows that many Christian points of doctrine 
(particularly, the doctrines of regeneration, of the relation of the old 
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to the new man, and whatever connects itself with this), can be 
made intelligible only by assuming the distinction between spirit 
and soul. We have, therefore, by continued investigation been only 
more and more convinced of the correctness of the result of our 
treatise de trichotomia humane nature (printed in the opuse. theol., 
pp. 143, seq.), which in essentials Vitringa also had already (observ. 
sacr., pp. 549, seq.) in earlier times expressed in reference to cabal- 
istic* and Platonist views, just as in later times Usteri (in “ the 
system of St. Paul,” pp. 404, seq.) at least recognized it as an historical 
fact. For, whilst the vy7 denotes the lower region of the spiritual 
man—comprises therefore the powers to which analogous ones are 
found in animal life also, as understanding (¢pévec), appetitive faculty 
(xapdia), memory, fancy—the tvetpa includes those capacities which 
constitute the true human life, viz., reason (vodc), as the faculty of 
perceiving the divine ; conscience, as the faculty of distinguishing 
moral good and evil ; free-will, as the faculty of moral choice, which 
alone renders us proper subjects of history. Just according to the 
predominance of the one or the other principle in man he appears 
either as tvevuatindc or wuyexdc, or even oapkixdc, The Divine Spirit, 
attaching itself to the human spirit weakened by sin, and filling it 
with complete energy, frees man from the power of sin which rules 
him, and exhibits him as rvevparvede in the full sense of the word. (See 
the remarks on Rom. vii. 23 to viii. 3.) The certainty of the fulfil- 
ment of the wish for his readers expressed in ver. 23 Paul now finds 
(ver. 24) grounded in the faithfulness of God, who has called them 
unto participation in the merits of Christ ; the will of God exhib- 
ited in this calling will also, in accordance with his unchangeable- 
ness, arrive at completion. The necessity that is couched in this 
idea is to be referred to the predestinatio sanctorum alone, in the 
sense in which we set it forth as a doctrine of Scripture at Romans 
ix. 1. Paul does not mean here to say that God knows how to 
make good his calling by the force of his gratia «rresistubelis even 
to the complete sanctification of man against his free will ; but God 
knows how to lead the will of man through the influences of his 
grace itself to full concordance with his holy decrees. The possibility 
of resistance is not by this excluded ; it remains to man even after 
his conversion, but then to the all-knowing eye of God, no true call- 
ing takes place in the rebellious. As to the rest, the d¢ Kai roujoes 
is elliptical ; copyists, therefore, might easily feel themselves obliged 


* The Cabbalists assumed, in appearance only, besides fynq and w_9 also maria as dif- 
ferent from both; therefore three spiritual powers, and, with the corporeity, four parts 
of human nature. For maa answers to the mveiua dyrov of the New Testament, which 
also Paul distinguishes from the human vvedua (Rom. viii. 16), so that in the regenerate 
man also three spiritual powers are to be supposed; but the rvsiua dycov is not an in- 
tegral part of human nature, but a divine influence in him, which elevates it above 
- itself. . 
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to complete the sentence. In some, though unimportant, MSS. we 
find the addition, tiv éAmida tudv BeBaiay, But it seems more suit- 
able to supply merely taita rdvra, inasmuch as the moety is most 
naturally referred to what is prayed for in ver. 23, (On mord¢ 


6 Occ see at 1 Cor. 1. 9, x. 13.) 
Vers, 25-28.—The recommendation of praying for him, and the 


commission to greet all the brethren with the holy kiss, are also 
found Rom. xv. 30; Col. iv. 3; Rom. xvi, 16 ; 1 Cor. a 20; 2 
Cor, xiii. 12, on which passages see the Commentary. In the three 
last-cited passages indeed it is always said domdoacbe dAAijAove, 
whereas here the commission is given to some to kiss all the other 
brethren. But this is sufficiently explained by the fact that, as ver. 
27 clearly shews, this epistle is primarily addressed to the rulers of the 
church, yet only as being at the same time designed for the whole 
brotherhood. It was, therefore, we may suppose, delivered to the 
elders according to Paul’s intention, read first by them, and then 
read out to the whole church in public assembly. But that Paul 
lays this injunction on the elders with the formula of adjuration, 
6oKivw tude Tov Kvptov, so emphatically, is certainly striking, and 
points to a special reason to us unknown. If we look back to vers. 
12, 13, we might think that at least slight traces of differences be- 
tween the church in Thessalonica and its rulers might be discerned, 
and that Paul, therefore, apprehended the rulers might not com- 
municate the epistle to all. Michaelis proposed, with reference to 
the fact that an epistle had been forged (2 Thess. 11. 2), to under- 
stand dvayiwdoxev of the recognition of the epistle as a genuine 
production of the apostle by the entire church. But the term con- 
stantly denotes in Paul, “ to read, to read to,” only. (See especially 
Col. iv. 16.) Besides, surely Paul cannot possibly here take cogni- 
zance of a fact that only happened later. (Op«igw, with a double 
accusative in the meaning obfestari aliquem per, with v7 to be sup- 
plied, is found again in the New Testament at Mark v. 7; Acts xix. 
13. Lachmann has, on the authority of A.B.D.E., preferred Evoonice, 
which, at all events, has the rareness of the form in its favour. The 
same critic, supported by the authority of B.D.E.F.G., leaves out 
dytowc, but the rareness of the term, “‘ holy brethren,” which i is only 
found at Col. 1.2; Heb. iu. 1, wonders it more probable that it is 
here the original form. The dujv after the benediction is, like the 
subscription, certainly spurious here.) - 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS., 


§ 1. THANKSGIVING FOR THE FaitH oF THE CHRISTIANS IN 
THESSALONICA. 


(i. 1-12.) 


Arver the salutation, which coincides literally with that of the 
first epistle (see the explanation of 1 Thess. 1. 1), Paul begins, just 
as at 1 Thess. i. 2, to express his thanks to God on account of their 
faith and love (ver. 3). This seems somewhat extraordinary, as he 
had by no means, as chap. ii. shews, reason to be so well satisfied 
with the then state of the church as at the time of the composi- 
tion of the first epistle. In the short time which might separate 
the dates of the two epistles circumstances had already greatly 
changed, and the originally weak stirrings of enthusiasm were come 
to their full development. Nevertheless, Paul might, in spite 
of those aberrations, which he assails in chap. i. with such em- 
phatic denunciations, with a good conscience thankfully acknowl- 
edge the faith and love of the Thessalonians, as those aberrations 
proceeded not from unbelief, but rather from a too great eager- 
ness of belief, to which only a clear judgment was wanting. This 
excessive eagerness of belief Paul perhaps indulgently points to 
by the expression éepavgdverv, which can scarcely be regarded as 
a mere intensification of the simple verb. (Ver. 3. The xabac 
div éott is to be referred not so much to the greatness of the 
thanks, as to their intrinsic necessity.—It cannot be inferred from 
the évoc éxdotov that absolutely no differences existed among the 
Thessalonians ; chap. iii. shews the contrary. But Paul recognizes 
even in these differences a foundation of love, which only mani- 
fested itself in them in a ‘perverted form of application ; they had 
both faith and love, without being as yet able rightly to direct them 
by wisdom.) 

Ver, 4.—Just as at 1 Thess. i. 7, 11. 19, Paul again describes the 
Thessalonians with their powerful faith, which approved itself so 
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brilliantly in persecutions, as his glory before the churches of God. 
IIiorewc, as the more general idea, might be expected here to pre- 
cede trouovijc. This in fact would have been requisite, if with Schott 
we assumed a Hendiadys, making drouov7) kai rioree stand for mlort¢ 
vronévovoa—a construction not to be admitted, even apart from the 
fact that faith in the general sense is always to be conceived as 
orrouévovea, and the construction therefore would involve a pleonasm. 
But riorc¢ in the definite reference to persecutions is to be taken 
here not in the general, but in the special sense, as in Rom. xiv., 
viz., solely of the irrefragable fixedness of conviction which allows 
itself to be perplexed by no combats, without reference to the ob- 
ject. of faith. In ver. 3, on the contrary, miotc is to be taken in the 
comprehensive sense, therefore also with reference to the contents of 
the gospel which are believed. (The alc dvéyeoe explains more 
nearly the diwypoig tudv.—Alic stands, by the well-known law of at- 
traction, for dc. The present indicates the continuance of the per- 
secutions when Paul wrote.) | | 

Ver. 5.—Now Paul finds in this approving of their patience and 
faith in every combat an evidence of the just judgment of God, that 
they may be made worthy of the kingdom of God, for which they 
suffer. The words évderyya tic dueatac Kpicewe tod Ceod unite them- 
selves very strictly with the preceding idea of the sufferings en- 
dured with patience and faith ; so that 14 stands for ei¢ évderypa or 
évdetyuatt, which some MSS. also read by a facilitating correction. 
(Hesychius interprets évdexyya by drddegtc, At Phil. i, 28 the form 
évoetéic is found for it, in the same meaning, “evidence, proof.”) 
The language is commonly so explained as to refer dtxaia xpiotc to 
the future judging of the world ; but how can the present, pa- 
tiently endured suffering for the sake of the kingdom of God be an 
evidence of the futwre righteous judgment of God? It 1s said, in so 
far as God will in his future judgment reward those who have suf- 
fered for the sake of the good, and punish the persecutors. But it 
is not seen by the present that God rewards the good ; to take their 
patience as reward might certainly be too bold ; hence it is also in- 
apposite to make the present an evidence for the future. ‘The pas- 
sage becomes clear only as we conceive the present sufferings even 
already as an expression of the present righteous judgment of God. 
The parallel passage 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18, sheds light upon this idea. 
The sufferings of the church are there called 16 xpiua rod olxov tod 
cod, the judgment of the house of God; the judging of the world 
begins with the faithful; and their sufferings are represented as a 
means of perfection for the faithful. In like manner Paul too here 
(comp. at 1 Thess. 111. 4) contemplates their sufferings as a testi- 
mony that God is executing his just judgment on them, not how- 
ever to destroy them, but to perfect them, and so make them 
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worthy of God’s kingdom. By this kingdom is of course, from the 
historical connexion of the two epistles, to be understood the king- 
dom of God on earth expected as quite near at hand. Even for 
that reason alone the dcxaia xpiowe cannot be the universal judg- 
ment of the world, because that will not take place till after the 
kingdom of God. on earth.—'Y7ép 7j¢ nat méayete, for which also ye 
suffer, of course implies no purchasing the kingdom of God by suf- 
ferings as meritorious ; as d7ép here denotes only the object of the 
suffering, “for the sake of which ye also suffer, which ye therefore 
represent, in that ye bear it in you, and to which ye, accordingly, 
must also at some time outwardly belong.” (The compound sata- 
,wOfjvae does not differ in meaning from the simple verb. See Luke 
xx. 35, xxi. 36 ; Acts v. 41.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—And now the judicial action of God is described in 
detail, as it manifests itself in Christ’s advent (vers. 6-10). This 
detail does not connect itself with évderyya dixatacg xpicewc, but by 
elnep dixaov with the words él¢ 7d KatakiwOijvat, x,t. A. Suffering 
here below in the cause of what is good supposes also, in conformity 
with God’s justice, the receiving the reward of fidelity. As in the 
whole course of the world’s history, so also in the coming of Christ, 
God manifests himself as the just One, who weighs out reward and 
punishment by an unalterable law. This, however, is not yet the 
Keiowg éovden, which does not take place till the general resurrection 
after the kingdom of God. (See on Matth. xxv. 1, xxiv. 381; Rev. 
xx. 12, seq.) Justice is here conceived quite in its strict form, as 
jus talionis ; the afilicters are requited with affliction, the afflicted 
rewarded with rest (dveoc), It need not be mentioned that the 
affliction, as such, is not here represented as giving a title to peace 
and comfort in the kingdom of God, without looking at the dispo- 
sition with which it is undergone, but that the patient, believing 
endurance of it must be supplied as described in ver. 4. Just as 
little does the décacov form an antithesis with the Divine grace ; 
Paul does not mean to say God must grant the eternal happiness of 
the believing sufferers—it can be demanded of him. The point of 
view is, as at Rom. ii. 5, 6, one of purely judicial retribution, without 
denying the applicability of another principle also which Paul de- 
clares at Rom. xi. 35, according to which the worthiness of man at the 
tribunal of God is itself God’s work. (Ver. 6. As to elzrep, suguidem, 
see Rom. viii. 9,17 ; 1 Pet. ii. 3. It is not, however, here to be trans- 
lated “ provided only,” but “if, that is to say,” with an assumption 
of the certainty that it is so, whereas ‘“‘ provided only” admits the pos- 
sibility of the contrary. —Ilapé = == s:pb,—’Avrarododvar, see Luke xiv. 
14; Rom, xii. 19; 1 Thess. 11. 9.— Ver. 7. On dveoic see 2 Cor. vil. 
5, an 13. It is = dvdwviec, Acts ili. 19, which is equally used of 
the kingdom of God also.—The pe6’ quéy is to be referred to Paul 
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and his companions. Of these, after their election by grace, the 
attainment of eternal happiness in the kingdom of God is so confi- 
dently assumed, that the others are designated as uniting themselves 
to them, who constitute the flower of the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of God.—The droxdéAuuc dn’ obpavod = KxataBatvery dn’ ovpavod de- 
scribed 1 Thess. iv. 16.) | 

Ver. 8.—Christ’s coming is now again described (comp. 1 Thess. 
iii, 18, iv. 16), as accompanied by angels. As, however, the article 
is wanting, we can only suppose some angels, not the whole count- 
less army of angels, as has been already remarked at the passages 
cited, As divaue stands after dyyéAwv, it cannot, of course, be 
taken, with Michaelis, in the meaning “ army,” but designates, con- 
joined with dyyedor, the angels as servants and executors of the power 
of Christ. A new feature in the picture of the advent, as Paul 
sketches it, which did not occur at 1 Thess. iv. 16, 1’, is ev mupt 
@aoyéc, for which Lachmann, after important authorities, has adopted 
zy oaoyt mupéc. But this reading is easily explained by the endea- 
vour to bring the phrase nearer the usual mode of expression, which 
speaks of a flame of fire, 2. ¢., fire-flame, indeed, but not of a fire 
of flame. But here the latter is the more appropriate. For the 
reference here is not to a single fire-flame, but to a flaming, glow- 
ing fire, in opposition to a low fire not breaking out into bright 
flames. This is here named as the element which consumes all 
that resists, and lends at the same time its fearful brightness to the 
appearance of the divinity. (Compare Ex. iii, 2, seq.; Dan. vi. 9, 
seq.) It stands, therefore, = to év 77 d6&y aitod, Matth. xxv. 31, or 
to the gm TOv vededGy Tod ovpavod, ibid. xxvi. 64, by which, as has 
already been remarked at 1 Thess. iv. 17, bright clouds are to be 
understood. The description at Rev. xix. 12, where Christ is rep- 
resented in his advent as sitting on a white horse, and with eyes w¢ 
@AdE rupéc, is, according to the analysis of the figurative language 
of the Apocalypse, also parallel to this passage. The punitive aspect 
of Christ’s coming is here now particularly treated of, not cer- 
tainly that the Thessalonians might feast to their heart’s content 
on the future punishment of' their persecutors, but as a warning to 
deter them from falling away. For the Scriptures know no such 
pretended divestment of all egoism, that man needs as motives 
neither fear nor hope, whether of damnation or eternal happiness ; 
and rightly, for it exhibits itself either as a fanatical error, as in 
Madame Guyon, or, which is doubtless the ‘most common, as indif- 
ference and torpidity.—The repetition of the article before trakovovat 
certainly countenances the idea that Paul means to name two 
classes of persons who will not escape punishment at Christ’s coming. 
But the supposition that the class “who knew not God” are the 
Gentiles, and “ those who obey not the gospel” the Jews, is refuted 
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even by the fact that many Gentiles did not receive the gospel 
offered to them, and, on the other hand, many Jews did not know 
God, that is to say in reality (John vii. 54, seq., xv. 21, seq.); for 
a merely outward knowledge of the existence of God cannot. surely 
be meant here; only the true éniyvwoug Tot Ocot is everlasting life 
(John xvii. 3). The two phrases denote not classes of nations, but 
moral conditions ; those among the Jews and the Gentiles who 
knew not God in the sense pointed out, and were not obedient to the 
gospel which was preached unto them, and whose Divine power 
touched their hearts—meet with their recompense in the day of the 
Lord (see 2 Thess. ii. 11). There is, indeed, also couched in them, 
that not all the so-called Gentiles are rejected as such, but only those 
who were not true to the light that shone even for them too, but 
by actual sins augmented their original sin to the complete blind- 
ing of the spiritual eye. Comp. on Rom. i. 19, 20, i. 14, 15, 26. 
CExdixnow didévae or rrovety == éxdtxetv. Comp. Luke xviii. 7, seq. ; 
Acts vii. 24.) 

Ver. 9.—’OAeOpo¢ aidvioc, everlasting destruction, is named as the 
punishment which the reprobate (by which, according to ii, 8, Anti- 
christ with his followers is to be understood), at the coming of 
Christ have to suffer. This is the only passage in Paul’s epistles 
in which everlasting damnation is openly declared, whereas not 
a few occur in which a restoration of all the lost is apparently 
assumed as possible. (See at 1 Cor. xv. 25-28.) For, although 
little can be inferred from aidvoc¢ considered in itself, as it might 
also denote merely an uncommonly long time, yet it is not to be 
disputed that a comparison with the formula ¢w7 aidvo¢ does not 
permit us to interpret the phrase dAsOpo¢ aidviog otherwise than 
of everlasting damnation. For the supposition that Paul did in- 
deed in this earliest of his epistles still teach everlasting damnation, 
but subsequently relinquished it, there exists no sufficient founda- 
tion, because the restoration is nowhere freely and openly declared. 
This alone admits of being maintained : that among the writers of 
the New Testament Paul throws the doctrine of everlasting damna- 
tion most into the shade, and affords the defenders of the Apoca- 
tastasis the most plausible support. (The formula diknv, Cnuiav 
tie, 0 common in the profane writers, is found in the New Tes- 
tament here alone.—’OAsOpoc is used in the New Testament by 
Paul alone, 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 3; 1 Tim. vi. 9. In the 
last passage it stands beside éméAea, which is elsewhere commonly 
used as an antithesis to owrnpia.) It is very difficult to decide 
how dé is to be taken in the ‘concluding words of ver. 9. For 
it may merely denote the source of the punishment, or the sep- 
aration of the reprobate from the face of the Lord. Flatt, Storr, 
and Pelt, among others, advocate the former, either taking mp0o- 
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wrov Kupiov as a mere circumlocution for the person of the Lord, or 
understanding mpécwrov emphatically of the threatening, avenging 
countenance. The latter interpretation is defended by Beza, Mi- 
chaelis, Koppe, and Schott. The decision is very difficult, be- 
cause the two parallel members of the sentence, d76 mpocwrov tov 
kupiov and dro tig ddén¢ tij¢ loyvo¢g adtod, seem to favour the two 
different interpretations. The words “from the face of the Lord” 
argue for the idea of separation, because the looking on the face 
of the Lord is used to denote the presence of God and eternal hap- 
piness, but the phrase “‘ from the glory of his power” seems rather 
to favour the other acceptation, viz., that dé denotes the point of 
departure of the punishment. The mention of power does not ac- 
cord well with the idea of separation, cutting off from God. We 
should be influenced by this latter important point to conceive the 
idea thus: “they will receive their punishment from the face of 
God as its source,” so that the latter is imagined as menacing (the 
eyes like flames of fire, Rev. xix. 12), the rather that it is somewhat 
harsh to interpret d76 alone of the separation, unless the comparison 
of Isaiah 11. 10, 19 made it more than probable that Paul had that 
passage, which accurately coincides with this of Thessalonians, be- 
fore his eyes. But in the prophet dro is sufficiently explained by 
kpbTTe00at preceding, and accordingly we have to acknowledge a 
pregnant construction here, in which Paul assumed the allusion to 
the passage of the Old Testament as well known. 

Ver. 10.—The other phase of the advent, the rewarding of the 
faithful, is denoted only indirectly, viz., so that Christ himself is 
represented as glorified and as an object of admiration by the recog- 
nition of them. It declares plainly the greatness of the recompense 
which is given to the faithful; while yet the recognition of them 
is referred not to them but to Christ as the author of it. In Rom. 
ix. 23 Paul utters the same idea. In like manner it is also ex- 
pressed in Psalm Ixxxix. 8. <As everything serves the end of mani- 
festing the glory of God, so do especially the great events of the 
ovytéieca Tov aidvoc, in which the justice and mercy of God will 
beam forth in the brightest splendour. As to the rest, the év must 
be translated strictly ‘in,” for Christ is represented as glorified 
in the faithful by his indwelling in them. (See details at ver. 
12.) Again, it certainly is not stated here expressly that Christ 
comes with his saints, as it was said at ver. 7 that he comes with the 
angels, but, according to the doctrine of the émovvaywyj of the 
faithful with Christ in heaven (1 Thess. iv. 17 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1), this 
must here too be necessarily assumed. (The compound évdogacec@at 
is found in the New Testament only here and at ver. 12. In the 
Old Testament it occurs Ex. xix.4; Ezek. xxvii. 22, for 72>.) 
Lastly, as to the concluding words of ver. 10, the connexion: éte 
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émcoTevOn T6 wapTupLoy judy é¢? tude év rH quépa éxeivy is inadmissible, 
_because the aorist cannot possibly have the meaning of the future. 
Besides, the acceptation of the words as, ‘“‘my testimony as to you, 
2.€., the testimony which I bear to your faith (ver. 4) will be estab- 
lished on that day,” which the defenders of that connexion, Gro- 
tius, Bengel, Koppe, and Flatt, urge, is not without harshness. 
For, on the one hand, papripiov generally refers to the testimony of 
Christ, the xjovyya ti¢ dAnbeiac ; on the other, émorevOn, in accord- 
ance with the morevoao: which precedes, is also to be taken in the 
meaning “to believe.’ Therefore ér: émotevOn 76 paptipioy hdr eq’ 
vudc, can only be taken as a parenthesis, in the sense, “ye have 
truly believed our testimony unto you, 2. ¢, received the gospel 
preached unto you by us.” The év rf suépa éxeivy, on the contrary, 
belongs to the former half of ver. 10, éray 2269, «7 A. (Iuorevoaor 
is, on the authority of the MS8S., to be preferred to morevovor, the 
reading of the text. rec. Their faith is represented as completed, as 
they on that day have passed into seeing (the face of God). 

Ver. 11.—To this is then subjoined the remark that Paul re- 
members his readers in praying for them that God may perfect them 
in their life of faith. (Ei¢ 6 is our “ for this purpose, to the end,” 
viz., “‘ that Christ at his coming may be glorified through you,” as 
ver. 12 shews.— A£Liobv tij¢ KAjoews might in itself mean, “ to favour 
with the call,” 2. ¢., “to hold worthy to be called.’ But, as the 
Thessalonians were already called, the context requires, “‘ to make 
worthy of the call which has already taken place,” viz., by fidelity 
and zeal in sanctification. These would, therefore, not be looked 
upon as a work of man, but as God’s work in man’s soul, which he 
may, however, hinder through unfaithfulness. The concluding words, 
kal TAnpwoy—ev dvvdet describe more in detail the process of the 
agiobv, Evdokia ayabwovvns might in itself, like the corresponding 
Hebrew, main yiz1, be referred to God’s goodness, which he manifests 
unto man according to his good pleasure, for dya6wotvy is only the 
abstract form of dya@év, and receives its closer definiteness only 
from the context. But the épyov niotewc, word of faith, which 
stands parallel with it, requires that. evdoxia dyafwovvne also be re- 
ferred to the condition of the Thessalonians, so that the sense is, 
“God fill you with all the good which is well-pleasing to him, 7. e., 
may he fill you with all the good which is well-pleasing to him in 
you.”—The phrase éeyov miotews is not put merely for riotic it- 
self, nor does it mark here the independent activity of man in 
the fight of faith, as at 1 Thess. 1. 8, because the discourse is of 
God’s work, and not of man’s ; épyov miorewce rather denotes here 
faith as God’s work in the souls of men, which is capable of a con- 
tinued development in respect to its discernment and depth. "Ey 
dvvduet, in power, reters to the whole clause “‘ that he may fulfil, 
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etc., and is to be taken adverbially, “in a powerful, efficacious 
manner.”—As to the rest, the construction of mAnpody with a 
double accusative is altogether unusual ; it is usually joined with 
the accusative,and the genitive or the dative, tAnpoby teva, TLvo¢ OF 
tit. [Compare Acts ii. 28, xiii. 52; Rom. i. 29 ; 2 Cor. vii. 4.] If 
we do not choose to regard evdoxiav and épyov as accusatives abso- 
lute, we might from what precedes refer merely iva without vuac to 
rAnpoon, and supply év duiv with the accusatives evdoxiav and épyov. 
But this construction too is clearly so harsh that the former ac- 
ceptation may yet be worthy of the preference. It is true at Eph. 
vy. 18 mAnpotoOac is found joined with év, but there it is put with the 
thing, not the person, which latter would hardly be found.) 

Ver, 12.—In conclusion, Paul applies the idea pronounced in 
ver. 10 generally of all believers to the Thessalonians themselves. 
Instead of the Lord, his évova only is named here as the object. of 
glorification, but dvoya stands, like nw, for the very essence of his per- 
son, as already remarked at Matth. xvii. 19, 20; John xiv. 11, seq. 
But then, with the essence the glory of Christ himself is at the 
game time necessarily contained in the expression dvoua, as Phil. 11. 
9, 10, on which see the Comm., especially shews. Now the addition 
ipeic év abt clearly points to the inference, that the év duiv, as has 
been already remarked on ver. 10, is not to be taken merely in an 
outward sense, but in an inward one, of the indwelling of Christ in 
the souls of the faithful. For this admits of being conceived con- 
versely as a being of the faithful in Christ, and the spec év aité 
brings forward this other phase. As to the rest, this passage has in 
ideas and expression a tinge quite in the style of John. (See the 
Comm. on John xiii. 31, xvii. 1, 21, 26, also further Rev. i, 20.) 
But all this is only the operation of the grace of God and of 
Christ, not of one’s own strength and exertion. The juxtaposition 
of the Father and Son here again is to be explained by the remark 
on 1 Thess. ii. 11. | 


§ 2. Or tHe ConprTions or CHRIST'S ADVENT. 
(ii. 1-17.) 


After this introduction acknowledging his readers’ state of faith, 
Paul now comes directly to the chief point of his epistle, to the 
question with regard to Christ’s coming again, as to which fresh 
errors had developed themselves in Thessalonica after the first epis- 
tle was sent off. Ina properly prophetic communication Paul de- 
livers himself on the point of what must precede the coming of 
-Christ, and imparts on this occasion extremely important informa- 
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tion as to the nature of Antichrist, the mode of his operation, and 
what still hinders his being revealed. The first two points, the 
nature of Antichrist and the mode of his operation, are, it is true, 
circumstantially described in Revelation also, so that we here learn 
nothing new from Paul; however, this communication still serves 
very much for the confirmation and elucidation of the profusely 
figurative descriptions of the Apocalypse. But the third point, 
on the contrary, viz., what still withholds the revelation of Anti- 
christ, is of that nature, that neither in the Apocalypse, nor else- 
where in the Old or New Testament (slight, and by themselves 
unintelligible, intimations excepted), does anything similar occur ; 
so that by means of this communication an entirely new, and, as 
we shall see, deeply penetrating, point in the doctrine of the last 
things is thus unveiled to us. But, before we examine the particu- 
lars of the important communication which follows, we have to 
answer the preliminary question, whether Paul declares in it only 
his private view, which he might have formed for himself in accord- 
ance with the reigning Jewish notions, or propounds the doctrine of 
Antichrist and what is connected with it from a Divine revelation. 
Paul certainly does not observe here expressly, as at 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
‘we say this by the word of the Lord,” but nevertheless we have 
to consider this communication of his also as objectively true Divine 
information, and that for the following reasons: First, we nowhere 
in the New Testament generally, and in Paul particularly, find that 
the distinction between purely subjective private views and objective 
Divine revelation has reference to doctrine. All that belongs to 
this (and beyond question this includes the following disclosures as 
to the end of all things), is everywhere and without distinction con- 
sidered and treated asa communication by the Holy Ghost who leads 
into all truth, as the result of the anointing which teaches all things 
(1 John ii. 27). Subjective private views are acknowledged as admis- 
sible in the department of discipline and indifferent things alone. 
(See at 1 Cor. vii. and Rom. xiv.) To this general consideration is 
added here the special one that Paul in what follows (2 Thess. u. 
15) recommends with such emphasis his instructions to the atten- 
tion of the Christians in Thessalonica, that it cannot possibly be 
misunderstood that he would have it regarded as a Divine revela- 
tion, so that we have to supply here from the first epistle the ex- 
press declaration about it. Further, the undoubting, confident 
manner, in which Paul propounds what follows testifies that he 1s 
conscious of declaring not subjective conjectures as to futurity, but 
objective certainty. It remains to be said that, beyond Matth. xxiv. 
and the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, this passage is the 
most copious in the New Testament in which the purely prophetic 
element, in the sense of seeing into futurity, exhibits itself; but it 
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is only in the Apocalypse that all the individual features scattered 
in these and in other passages of the New Testament as to the last 
catastrophes of the history of humanity and of the earth, are united 
into one great picture and placed in living connexion with the inti- 
mations of the Old Testament on the subject. 

Vers. 1, 2.— Paul now connects his eschatologic communications 
with his previous disclosures in the first epistle. There he had (iv. 
15, seq.) spoken of the rapovoia of Christ, and of the manner in 
which at Christ’s coming the faithful (both those risen from the dead 
and those still living clothed-over) will gather themselves unto him, 
in that they will be caught up in clouds into the air to meet the 
‘Lord, This Paul here denotes with the phrase jjpdv émovvaywy) én’ 
avtov, our assembling unto him. The position of jydv places it in 
antithesis with the tapovota Xpiorod ; Christ's coming and our 
being gathered unto him, 7. e. our coming to meet him, denote 
in this proceeding the Divine and the human act which meet one 
another. (The substantive émovvaywy7 is found in the New Tes- 
tament only once more, at Heb. x. 25, of meetings for Divine 
service. ‘T'he verb, on the other hand, is often found (particularly 
at Matth. xxiv. 81; Mark xiii. 27), likewise of the elect being 
assembled before the advent. But in these passages the discourse 
is not of a being assembled in heaven, but on earth, which latter 
is to be conceived as preceding the former, as the lifting up into 
the air is not to be conceived as occurring with each individual 
by himself, separated from the others, but as a joint process in all, 
and proceeding from one place. This leads to the idea of a moun- 
tainous place on which the faithful are assembled in order to go to 
the Lord from it. [Compare on this point the remarks on Matth, 
xxiv, 31.|—Eni in én’ avrév is most simply explained by regarding 
the person of Christ, as it were, the centre of the assembly, to 
which centre the entire assembling movement tends. (See Winer’s 
Gr. § 49, I.) What is now propounded here in reference to the 
coming of Christ and the assembling of the faithful unto him 
by Paul as an exhortation (épwrdw stands, as at 1 Thess. iv. 1, as 
a softening term for mapaxadéw), consists, according to ver. 2, in 
warning the readers not to imagine the day of the Lord as im- 
mediately impending and allow themselves to be made uneasy 
by it. A person might consider the day of the Lord as imme- 
diately impending without being made uneasy by it, viz., in that 
he looked forward to the coming of Christ in calm cheerful faith, 
nay (see at Luke xxi, 28), in blessed joy (though even in the faith- 
ful and regenerate will be found fear of the day of the Lord along 
with the joy, masmuch as even in them the old man still as- 
serts his influence, for he knows he cannot stand before the Lord); 
in that case the confidence with which such a one fixed the time or 
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the hour would alone be blameable. But among the Christians in 
Thessalonica complete disquiet, utter loss of their calm inward 
peace, took place, inasmuch as they were yet too unenlightened to 
be able in the power of faith to bear the notion of the nearness of 
such prodigious events. The moral harm of this disquietude is 
further spoken of in the third chapter. (2aAedw, a verb that often 
occurs in the New Testament, denotes, first of all, ‘ to produce the 
wavy motion of the sea,” hence cadevecba, “to be in fluctuating 
motion.” Transferred to conditions of mind it denotes all violent 
passions of joy, grief, or fear. The latter relation predominates 
here, as the OpoeicOar, which defines the term oaAev6jvac more closely, 
shews. Opveicbar, from O96o0¢, “a noisy cry,” is found elsewhere in 
the New Testament only at Matth. xxiv.6; Mark xiii. 7.)—But 
raxvéwe ig difficult ; it means not merely “ swiftly, hastily,” but also 
“soon,” with reference to a previous point of time. The refer- 
ence to a point of time seems here inadmissible, because it would 
seem that Paul’s only meaning can be that the Thessalonians 
are not to be disquieted at all, not merely that they are not to 
be soon put in anxiety. But if we conceive, as the point of 
time to which Paul refers, his personal presence with them, or 
the receipt of his first epistle, their fault certainly shews itself 
greater in allowing themselves immediately to be led away from 
the right state of mind, than after the lapse of many years. The 
brief interval also supposes but a brief employment of assaults 
against their established state of faith, and that these neverthe- 
less soon overthrew them supposes a weakness of faith in them 
which is meant to be reproved by the tayéwc. We must add 
that Paul, in the épwrdpev—elg 76 ph, adopts, by way of spar- 
ing them, the form of representation which assumes they had not 
yet allowed themselves to be altogether disquieted. He thereby 
not only prepossessed in his favour those among the Christians 
in Thessalonica who had in some measure remained firm, but also 
linked himself to the better element in those already quite car- 
ried away, in order to bring them back the easier. The tone of 
opinion from which they are not to let themselves be led away is 
denoted merely by votc. One expects an epithet to it, as, e. g., that 
they are not to allow themselves to be led away “ from the right, un- 
wavering disposition,” by anxious apprehensions. But Paul deems 
an epithet unnecessary, because to him the vod¢ is of itself the de- 
- gignation of the higher powers of the soul in man which define self- 
consciousness. (See on Rom. vii. 23.) Where anxious fear becomes 
dominant the votc loses its power, the condition of dvoa com- 
mences. (Instead of ujre Opocicba the rules of language [see 
Winer’s Gr., § 55, 6], undoubtedly indicate p7dé, which Lachmann 
has even received into the text, although in opposition to his 
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critical principles, and Schott also approves. Not a single MS. or 
critical authority reads uydé, and we must decidedly reprobate the 
altering of the text by conjecture. It is rather to be openly ac- 
knowledged that Paul has not here observed the more accurate dis- 
tinction between p7dé and p7jre.) 

But now what Paul further communicates in ver. 2 as to the 
causes which had brought about this disquietude of the Christians 
in Thessalonica is especially important for the understanding of 
the state of affairs in the church there. It might have been legi- 
timately thought that the expectation of the immediate proximity 
of the day of the Lord and the disquietude of the Thessalonians pro- 
duced by it had developed themselves without any especial cause. 
Paul had called on them in the first epistle (chap. v.) to be above all 
things watchful, not to think in themselves that they had still peace 
and safety. This might naturally lead them to such views as Paul 
is now combating, viz., the certainty of the speedy coming of the 
Lord. The description in the third chapter of the epistle limits 
this “speedy” to a few weeks, or at most a few months, which the 
Thessalonians thought they still had for a respite until the day of 
the Lord. For, if they had supposed even some years only until 
this catastrophe, the giving up their handicrafts would have been in- 
sufficiently accounted for. But we perceive from Paul’s more de- 
tailed communications, which here follow, that, besides those general 
causes generating similar notions out of the folly of men at ali times, 
there were in Thessalonica special causes also, which had there called 
forth the fanatical expectation of the proximity of Christ’s coming. 
He names three such causes : pqte Old mvevpatos, pyTEe dia Adyov, pATE 
6’ émotoAfe oc Ov jdv, That Paul means to denote by these only 
possible sources of fanaticism, not such as had already become actu- 
ally operative in his readers, is utterly improbable, especially as at 
iii, 17 precautions are taken against epistles fathered on him, a case 
which must, therefore, have already happened. Now, before we take 
the separate points more closely into consideration, we have to an- 
swer the preliminary question as to whether the w¢ ov’ 76 refers 
merely to the last member of the sentence, or to the last two, or 
even to all three. If the last were the case, the sense of the words 
would then be that the Christians in Thessalonica had been deceived, 
not merely by means of supposititious doctrines and epistles, but 
also by means of pretended prophecies of Paul’s. Such an ac- 
ceptation of the words is utterly impossible, though Reiche (in 
the essay above cited, p. 9), approves of it. To express this 
idea, Paul would undoubtedly have written not mvedya, but mpo- 
gnreta ; for tvetua as denoting an isolated prophecy is without any 
example. This construction too involves a tautology, as Adyo¢ 
and émoroAj can thus be only understood again of different forms 
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of the communication of that prophecy which had been granted 
to the apostle. If we, accordingly, must decline the connection 
of the ac dv’ Adv with all these substantives, the reference, on 
the other hand, of the words to the last two terms, not to émo- 
toAn only, is more than probable. For some doctrine propounded 
by a man unknown to, or without influence among, the Thessa- 
lonians, could not induce them to admit such opinions into their 
minds as Paul blames in them ; but this could weli be, and was 
necessarily, the case, if they believed the doctrine came from 
their beloved apostle. If we, accordingly, do not refer the words 
da trvetparoc to Paul, the question is how the words are to be 
taken. The referring them to prophecies of the Old Testament 
is plainly quite inadmissible, for nothing could be deduced from 
them as to the time of Christ’s coming.’ True, it has been proposed 
to understand dad Adyov of calculations (comp. Phil. iv. 15, 17) which 
were instituted in consequence of prophecies in the Old Testament ; 
but, first, we find no example of such calculations having been insti- 
tuted in the time of the apostles, and secondly, the usual combina- 
tion of Adyoc and émoroAj for denoting oral and written instruction, 
which recurs directly at ver. 15, is decidedly against it. Accord- 
ingly, dca mvevuatog can only be referred to the Charismatic gift 
of prophecy, the abstract being put for the concrete mvevparends. 
Of course, Paul cannot recognize this prophecy as a pure one ; 
but we need not still on that account refer it to false prophets, 
properly so called, who were urged on by the evil spirit ; these Paul 
would certainly have designated by stronger expressions. On the 
contrary, the true Charisma of prophecy, and especially that of 
speaking with tongues, in which the personal consciousness retired 
very much into the back-ground (see at 1 Cor. xiv. 1), might easily 
be defiled by admixtures from the sinful nature of him that exer- 
cised the gift, whence indeed Paul ordained that the words of the 
prophets and of those speaking with tongues should ever be judged 
by such as were in possession of the gifts of the dudxpiowg mvevpdtwv. 
(See at 1 Cor. xiv. 29.) This explanation solves the question from 
what men these prophecies may have proceeded. Hmissaries who 
had penetrated from without into the church at Thessalonica are 
not to be thought of ; even in what follows (chap. 11.), in spite of 
the strict measures which Paul recommends, not the slightest inti- 
mation is found that intruders had caused these disturbances. The: 
authors of these prophecies were, no doubt, members of the church,, 
who had brought their Charismata into employment in fanatical 

guise, and thus by subjective immixtures dimmed the Holy Spirit | 
in them. That in this conduct a conscious evil design was at work, 
is scarcely to be supposed ; this overclouding of the Spirit’s gifts 
of grace was, doubtless,-rather occasioned by a one-sided predomi- 
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nance of feeling and imagination. But the case must have been 
otherwise with those who pretended oral or written declarations of 
the apostle ; for in the &¢ ov’ judy scil. yeypappévnc is plainly ex- 
pressed the intention of the deceivers that the non-apostolical epistle 
should be taken for apostolical. True, Jerome, Krause, Nosselt, 
and others, have thought misapprehensions merely of Paul’s doc- 
trine and epistles may be spoken of ;* but ii, 17 is decidedly 
against this; for Paul, to obviate such deceptions, there gives a 
fixed mark for his genuine epistles. But in what mind are we to 
imagine those persons to have been? We scarce perceive at all 
what they could intend by such a deception. This considera- 
tion prompted Hug (Introd. vol. ii, p. 344) to the conjecture that 
these persons might have had no evil design in their deception, but 
were induced to it solely by the wish to work a wholesome fear, 
and, by that means, amendment, in some thoughtless members of 
the church in Thessalonica by a representation of the proximity of 
the day of Christ. This assumption, however, of a pious fraud has 
clearly not sufficient foundation ; it is simpler to imagine that 
fanaticism, that fruitful source of deceit, suggested to certain per- 
sons, by means of supposititious communications of Paul’s, to give 
preponderance in Thessalonica to their notions of the immediate 
proximity of the advent. (In ver. 2 the o¢ 67: = oloy ei or w¢ ay, as 
Pelt has already justly remarked, in accordance with Alberti’s observ. 
phil., p. 318. ‘Qc represents the assertion Ore évéotnkey 7 7épa Tod 
kvpiov as the notion intended to be propagated by mvetua, Adyoc, and 
émoroAn.—On évéotnkev see Rom. viii. 88; Gal. i. 4.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—Against all these forms of deceit Paul warns his 
readers (tj Tuc, &. T. A., sctl, BAérete, dpate), and that too because the 
day of the Lord had necessary preliminaries which must be ful- 
filled, before it could come. For it need not be mentioned that the 
éav wh before 2447 must not be taken, with Storr and Flatt, certis- 
sime, but that the apodosis, as being understood of itself from ver. 
2, is to be supplied, in this way, édv yu 2209 4) dnooracia mpdtov, ovK 
tpvetat 7 Téoa tod Kvpiov. The passages to which Storr and Flatt 
refer (Numb. xiv. 28 ; Ezek. xvii. 19) cannot be compared with 
this, because 8} 5x is there a form of an oath. ‘ But when,” Paul 
means to say, ‘the apostacy shall have happened and Antichrist 
have been revealed, then too the day of the Lord will «mmediately 
come—immediately follow Antichrist.” The coming in of the apos- 
tacy, and the revealing of Antichrist, are therefore named here as 
preliminaries. While this latter is described circumstantially, and 
in exceedingly characteristic features, nothing further is said of the 


* Kern (Tiibingen Journal for 1839, p. ii, p. 150) understood the expression of a 
false exposition of the first epistle; but this is inadmissible, if but for the reason that 
then the article before éricroA7ec could not be omitted. 
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drooracta, and it remains therefore uncertain what Paul would have 
understood by it. The article points to something known to the 
readers, and indeed Paul refers in ver. 5 to his oral instructions on 
the point. Since we do not know these, there remain to us only 
the general analogy and the whole body of doctrine in order to 
determine what Paul most intends by “ the falling away.” Many 
interpreters, as Le Clerc, Nosselt, Rosenmiiller, and Usteri, re- 
fer it to the revolt of the Jews against the Romans, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem.. If the term occurred in the passage 
Matth. xxiv. this acceptation would be well-grounded, supposing, 
that is to say, that it, like the destruction of Jerusalem itself 
(see on Matth. xxiv. 1), is referred typically to a remoter event. 
But we can trace here absolutely no reference to any approach- 
ing events; we have therefore no occasion either to depart from 
the most general idea of the falling away from faith, from love, 
from hope, in short from everything divine and holy, as it is de- 
scribed by the Lord himself in Matth. xxiv. 8, seq., and from which,, 
according to Matth. xxiv. 24, the elect alone are preserved by 
God’s grace. The article points to a known falling away ; Paul 
must have already given his readers information about it by word of 
mouth. But it is a striking feature in the case, that the coming of 
the apostacy is placed before the revealing of Antichrist, whereas the 
falling away would seem to arrive at fulfilment only by means of 
Antichrist and his seductive arts, as Paul himself describes, ii. 9, in 
harmony with Rev. xiii. 14, seq. 1t was, we may suppose, this ape: 
parent impropriety which induced several of the Fathers to take the 
falling away for Antichrist himself, as him who wrought the falling 
away, as, particularly, Chrysostom and Theodoret among the Greeks, 
Augustine among the Latins, But nothing whatever countenances 
that. However, the difficulty involved in making the falling away 
to precede the revelation of Antichrist certainly requires a solution. 
The simplest interpretation, and the one most corresponding to the 
representations in Matth. xxiv. and the Revelation, seems to be this: 
In a certain aspect Antichrist and the revealing of him are them- 
selves a result of the falling away, which will take place not among 
the Christians merely, but among all nations and in all religions and 
constitutions, a falling away from the fundamental pillars of all truth 
and universal righteousness will take place,* as Paul describes it 1 
Tim. iv. 1, seq.; and Antichrist will, viewed from the one side, grow 
out of this as the fruit, viewed from the other side, however, con- 
versely, himself accomplish in its totality this tendency to the apos- 
tacy, and endeavour to bring to it even the truly faithful; an 
attempt, which must, it is true, through God’s grace, serve to the 


* Thus the Scholion in Matthai explains quite correctly: drootacia 7 dtd TOU dvTtte 
ypiorov dAAotpiwate Tév dvopOrnwy dnd Ozod. 
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perfecting of the saints and of the church in general. The further 
consideration of these events must be reserved for the explanation 
of the thirteenth chapter of Revelation, in which the great falling 
away of mankind and the influence of Antichrist and of his prophet 
upon it are described more in detail. (The form drootacia is of 
later origin. The earlier is dréotacwc, See Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 
028. In the Greek translations we find drooracta for bye and m0 
2 Chron. xxix. 19; Jerem. xxix. 32.) As the second of the events 
without which the coming of Christ is not to be expected, is then 
named the revealing of Antichrist. The term drondAvue is to be 
explained by the pervading parallel between Christ and Antichrist, 
as indeed in ver. 9 the latter’s “coming” is also spoken of. But 
from this we are not to separate another idea, to which also the 
drondédvyuc leads, viz., that, as Christ before his visible coming 
(éndnuia aicOyrj}) was already present among men in his spiritual 
(émdquia vonr#), so too Antichrist veiled has been long at work 
already, as ver. 7 openly declares. But a time will come when he 
throws off every veil and makes himself known bodily (cwpuarixée), 
as an incarnation of Satan himself, in which sense Judas Iscariot 
.was his prototype (whom the Lord himself [John vi. 70] calls the 
devil, z.¢., him who was that among the disciples which the devil 
is among the children of God), and at John xvii. 12 is éalled 
the son of perdition (6 vide rij¢ dnwAsiac), just as Antichrist is here. 
Now the names too which Paul gives him characterize Antichrist as 
such. The first two, “the man of sin, the son of perdition,” might 
also denote every bad man quite fallen under the power of sin, such, 
e. g., a8 had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. But the 
article only admits of the reference to a definite, known individual, 
to whom sin and destruction belong in a special sense, viz., so that 
he not merely has sin and falls into destruction, but that sin and 
destruction proceed from him as their source, and that he drags 
overy one else into sin and destruction after him. As such, he is 
afterwards, in ver, 7, also called 6 dvouoc, lawless, whose element. is 
avouia, in that he acknowledges no law, no higher will, but, as self- 
ishness personified, will have his own will recognized as the one only 
Jaw. In like manner as Satan is often called 6 rovnpd¢ and 6 Wevo- 
tye (John viii, 44), Antichrist also is called 6 pevornc, 1 John ii. 4, 
22, and 6 Aavoc, 2 John ver. 7. However, the name dvOpwroc char- 
acterizes him at the same time as a real man, with body and soul, 
whom Satan, the principle of evil, thus makes his dwelling, as the Son 
of God united himself with the man Jesus. The revelation of Anti- 
christ exhibits itself, therefore, as an aping ofthe appearing of Christ. 
What in the Redeemer was a profound substantial truth appears in 
Antichrist as a caricature counterfeit, as, generally, evil prolongs 
its existence only by aping the good. Thus the Fathers had already 
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correctly interpreted, the leading passages from whom Pelt has col- 
lected in his Commentary. (In both phrases it is to be presumed 
passages of the Old Testament were in Paul’s mind. "“Av@pwTo¢ Ti¢ 
duaptiac answers to the Hebrew 738 ws, Isaiah lv. 7; Prov. vi. 12, 
vise tie drwAsiac to the stp 7b, Isaiah vii. 4, which the LXX. 
translate by tékvov drwdsiac, The reading of the Codex B. and. 
some MSS. of less authority, dvowiac for duaptiag is, we may sup- 
pose, only come into the text here from ver. 7.) Proceeding in 
the delineation of Antichrist; Paul further names him 6 dvtixei- 
pevoc, where the article is again to be remarked. Although the 
LXX., in Zechar. iii. 1, put dvtexeipevoc for www, yet Antichrist cannot 
here signify Satan directly, because in ver. 9 he is distinguished 
from him. But he has certainly the disposition and tendency of the 
devil, viz., resistance to God, and to all that is godlike in church 
and state. While he seeks to destroy what is God’s, he aims at 
setting himself in his place, at making himself God, which is the 
highest pitch of wickedness, but at the same time the expression 
of the perfect folly and inward contradiction which are the attributes 
of evil, - This highest manifestation of Antichrist Paul describes in 
the concluding words of ver. 4, 6 trepaspdpevog emt mavTa Aeyopevov 
Gedy, x. t. A. According to this, as Chrysostom has already correctly 
remarked on this passage, Antichrist will not promote idolatry, but 
seduce men from the true God, as also from all idols, and set himself 
up as the only object of adoration. This remarkable idea, that sin 
in Antichrist finally issues in a downright self-deification, discloses 
to us the inmost nature of evil, which consists in selfishness. In 
- Antichrist all love, all capability of sacrifice and self-denial, shews 
itself entirely submerged in the making self all in all, which then 
also insists on being ‘acknowledged by all men as the centre of all 
power, wisdom, and glory. Daniel (xi. 36, seq.) had already said in 
his description of Antichrist, whom he represents asa king, as a 
universal monarch, tpwbjoetar kat peyadvvOjoera emi TavtTa Osdy, 
x. tT. A., and in the 13th chapter of Revelation, ver. 15, it 1s prophe-. 
sied how an image of Antichrist will be vivified by pretended mir- 
acles, and the adoration of that image required of all on pain of 
death. (‘Yrepaipecdat has already occurred 2 Cor. xii. T.—The 
phrase émt mdvta Aeydpevov Osdv reminds one of 1 Cor. viii. 5. We 
are not to understand merely the true God, but also all forms of re- 
ligious life, even the lowest. These shew themselves by the side of 
the worship of Antichrist as still, relatively, worthy forms of God’s 
worship, for the men who were worshipped as Gods or heroes were 
certainly mostly benefactors to humanity, in whom some rays of the 
better element gleamed; but in Antichrist the quintessence of all 
that is evil appears combined, and yet presents itself for adoration. 
Even the self-deification of the Roman emperors appears as modesty 
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by the side of Antichrist, for the Ceesars did not elevate themselves 
above the other gods, they only wanted to have a place beside them 
as representatives of the genius of the Roman people. Antichrist, 
on the contrary, wants to be the only true God, who suffers none 
beside him ; what Christ demands for himself in truth, he in the 
excess of his presumption claims in falsehood.—The supposition of 
Michaelis, Baumgarten, and others, that Oeéc here, after the analogy 
of the Hebrew boyy, denotes princes and authorities, is to be utterly 
rejected, as the mention of the vaoc, which follows, shews.—SéGaoua 
denotes everything holy as an object of worship, be it a person, an 
idol, or a place [Acts xvii. 23] ; but, as it does not by the repetition 
of the article appear as a fresh idea, the first reference to persons is 
preferable, Paul in using it had probably in mind the heroes 
and other subordinate personages of the heathen mythology.) The 
words Wore adbtov eic tov vadv tod Ocod Kabioa aTodetkvivTa éavTov 
Ort EoTi Osdc, so that he sits in the temple of God, shewing himself, 
etc., are substantially an obvious and necessary result of what pre- 
cedes. Whoever exalteth himself above all that is called God must 
necessarily consider and declare himself God. But more ig couched 
in the drodexvivra than the mere assertion ; it implies, doubt- 
less, as Schott has already correctly assumed, to the proving his 
pretended divinity by means of sham miracles (ver. 9), such as is 
described Rev. xiii. 15 also. The reading @¢ Osdv before kabicas, 
which Matthei, Koppe, Knapp, and Schott, defend, would in itself, 
it is’ true,: be. not unsuitable, but the critical authorities so de- 
cidedly favour the omission, that we with Griesbach and 
Lachmann, must strike it out. But the most difficult point is 
the xabioa: sic tov vadv rob Ocov, sit in the temple of God. If 
there stood merely ec vady, “ into any temple,” the phrase 
might seem employed only symbolically to denote the act of pre- 
senting one’s-self for adoration ; viz., the sitting, after the analogy 
of the sitting of kings on the throne, denotes here his taking pos- 
session of the Temple as his property, and his readiness to receive 
the homage of his subjects. But 6 vadc rod Ocod seems necessarily 
to refer to the Temple of the only true God in J erusalem, which 
still stood at the time at which Paul wrote. If we glance first 
at the possible parallel passages, Matth. xxiv, 15, BdérAvypya rite 
Eepnuwcews éotaéc év ténw dyiw, desolation of abomination standing, 
etc., presents itself These relate, as is well-known, to Daniel 
1x. 26, 27, xi. 31, xii. 11, and allude (compare at Matth. xxiv. 15) 
not to Antiochus Epiphanes, but to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and pollution of the Temple by the Romans. To give 
with certainty in a more definite way the fact indicated will be 
hardly possible. But, in any case, in all that occurred to pol- 
lute the Temple at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
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but a faint type of the occurrences here prophesied by Paul is 
recognized. The Apocalypse contains nothing to explain this men- 
tion of the Temple ; true, Ezek. xxvii. 2 bears a certain typical 
analogy, where the King of Tyre is represented as declaring him- 
self God ; but neither there is the Temple spoken of. We are, 
therefore, absolutely tied down to this single passage. If, then, we 
reflect that in the Temple at Jerusalem there was, as is well known, 
apart from the ark of the covenant, no image or throne of Jehovah 
whatever ; that according to Matth. xxiv. 2; John iv. 21, the 
demolished Temple is not to be rebuilt ; it appears, as also the 
later interpreters assume, necessary to understand the Temple of 
God here in a symbolical sense of the Christian Church, which is 
elsewhere too called (2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. i. 21) vad¢ in the New 
Testament as Christ’s abode through his Spirit. The sense of 
the words is then this: Antichrist will seek to thrust Christ, the 
real object of adoration, out of the church, and to put himself in 
his place. (Anodecxvivta éavtov bre is a sort of attraction for 
drodekvivta bre avtécg gory Ocdc.) After this contemplation of 
the single features of the picture that Paul sketches of Antichrist, 
we have still to inquire how he may have conceived the realization 
of the same, whether in one individual or in several, and all con- 
nected with this: further, to what historical facts the prophecy 
has reference according to the various views of the interpreters. But 
these questions are so intimately connected with the interpretation 
of the caréywv, of which Paul immediately speaks, that we can in- 
vestigate them only after explaining the next three verses. 

Vers. 5, 6.—Paul told the Christians in Thessalonica nothing 
new in these communications ; he only reminds them of the fact 
that he had already declared the same thing to them during his 
personal presence. That these subjects had already come under dis- 
cussion in the few weeks of his stay there (see the Introd. to these 
two epistles, § 1) cannot surprise us if we reflect what importance 
the doctrines of the kingdom of God and the advent of Christ had 
in the apostles’ time ; an importance which they will receive again 
only at the end of the world. It might rather surprise us that so 
little on the subject is found in Paul’s other epistles. To me it is 
probable, as I have already remarked above, that Paul was induced 
by his experiences in Thessalonica to leave, among the Gentiles, his 
eschatologic views more in the background, ‘They were too new 
to the Gentiles, and excited their fancy in a way which almost in- 
evitably generated fanatical errors. But now the question, ov 
uvnwovevete, has here the meaning, “Have ye quite forgotten that 
I propounded this to you, that ye have been able to give ear to such 
deceitful discourses ?” (ver. 2). Even the next communication as to 
the xa~éyov Paul supposes to be known to his readers in the words, 
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kal viv 76 Katéxov oldate, and now ye know what withholdeth. Still 
deferring the investigation as to the difficult and extremely obscure 
katéxov, we first investigate how the viv is here to be taken, 
Storr, Schott, and Flatt, take it as an antithesis to ére in ver. 5. 
But in that case we should expect the collocation viv rai. Be- 
sides, we do not see how the Thessalonians could now have known 
anything of the xaréyov, unless Paul had already m person made 
communications to them about it, for neither epistle contains 
the slightest reference to the subject. For the same reason we 
cannot either take, with Pelt and others, viv as a mere transition- 
particle, for even so it points to something following as a con- 
sequence ; igitur or nunc igitur requires something in what 
precedes which might serve for the knowledge of the xatéyov. If 
we compare the phrase 6 Kcatéywyr dpri, ver. T, it seems most suit- 
able here too to connect viv with xaréyov, True, we should ex- 
pect in this connexion the collocation 10 viv xatéyov or TO Katéxov 
viv, but at all events the assumption of an inexact collocation of 
words is an unessential difficulty in comparison with the relief 
furnished by this construction to the obscure passage. Tor, as 
we shall see later, it is precisely the idea, “what now with- 
holds, hinders, the revealing of Antichrist,” that promotes the ex- 
planation. If, however, the hypothesis of an inversion be rejected, 
and one of the two other above-mentioned ways of taking the viv 
be preferred, still the dpre must, at all events, be supplied here too 
from ver. 7.* A definite time is ascribed to the droxdAvyic (ver. 3) 
of Antichrist by the apostle, as it must needs happen according to 
God’s dispensation (év 7 éavrod caps, Cf. John vii. 6, 30). In this, 
too, the analogy with the advent of Christ declares itself. When 
the time was fulfilled God sent his Son (Gal. iv. 4). What with- 
holdeth is, accordingly, operative not against God’s will, but in con- 
formity with it. It is the medium in God’s hand for keeping back 
the appearance of Antichrist till the time appointed him. The Di- 
vine intention with the xatéyov is precisely intimated in the ei¢ 76, 
‘‘which is meant to serve the end that Antichrist may be able to re- 
veal himself only in his time (not earlier).” According to this, the 
xaréxetv is plainly strictly defined, viz., as the hindering agency by 
which the evil power urging Antichrist to appearance is paralyzed 
in its operation. | 


* Kern (ubi supra, p. 161) also lays a stress on the viv as a definition of time, and 
with justice. With regard to the connexion with viv he considers, as to sense, the con- 
nexion with xaréyov and that with oldate on a par, grammatically that with oidate 
seems to him to be preferred. But the dprz (ver. 7) favors, in my opinion, the connex- 
ion with xaréyov. The question is not of the fact that they (the readers) now know 
something which they did not know before, but that they know what now hinders the 
manifestation. 
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Ver. 7.—This position of the xaréyov (for which 6 katéywv here 
comes in, of which change of gender we shall speak later), to the 
Satanic power which urges forward Antichrist as its fruit, ver. 7 de- 
scribes more closely. The power that produces him is already con- 
tinually active (jn évepyeirac), but the xkatéywr does not allow him 
to appear ; as soon as it shall be removed Antichrist will reveal him- 
self. But the phrase pvorijpiov rij¢ dvouiac, mystery of iniquity, 
here is peculiar. The reference of it to the drooracia (ver. 3), or to 
the heretics who shall desolate the church, is inadmissible, because 
these phenomena can only be considered as subsequent, or at most 
preparative, workings of Antichrist. From the relation of the open- 
ing words of ver. 7 to the opening ones of ver. 8, Kal réTe droKaAvd- 
Ojoerat 6 dvouoc, the phrase pvorje.ov tij¢ dvouiag can also denote 
only Antichrist himself. But, it is asked, on what ground does 
Paul use this phrase in order to characterize him? In the Apo- 
calypse too the Babylonian whore, 4 wijtyp Tév Topydy Kal ToY 
Bdechvypdrav tie yii¢ (Rev. xvii. 5), in whom the formation of the 
universal antichristian spirit in the city of Rome is alone to be re- 
cognized (ib. ver. 18), bears on her forehead the name pvorpcov (ib. 
ver. 5, seq.), it is true not primarily in reference to the dvouia, but 
to the peculiar mysterious formation of antichristianity in the rulers 
of the kingdom which the whore of Babylon represents. But if we 
compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, Christ is there called 16 rij¢ eboeBetag pvorn- 
gov, and that too because in him God himself appeared in the flesh, 
Ocdc ehavepHOn év oapxt. In accordance with the pervading analogy 
between Christ and Antichrist we shall, therefore, not be in error if 
we say Paul here calls Antichrist pvorrpiov rij¢ dvopiag because 6 
OidBorog ebavepdOn év capki, the devil was manifested in the flesh. 
As the holy Scriptures speak of deep things of the Deity (1 Cor. 
ii. 10), so too they know Ba6y rot oatavd, depths of Satan (Rev. i. 
24); these are, fortunately, veiled even from sinful man, but at the 
appearing of Antichrist these depths of Satan will reveal them- 
selves, just as in Christ and his appearing the depths of God have 
revealed themselves. Through the entire history of the world the 
activity of the powers of darkness, an element which excites our 
horror and dread, manifests itself to the deeply penetrating in- 
quirer ; the wickedness of Satan exhibits itself now in thes form, 
now in that; but the time will come when these scattered appear- 
ances will present themselves all together in their highest power, and 
in complete fusion in Antichrist as a real embodiment of Satan. It 
follows from this that what now still keeps back the revealing of him 
(75 xaréyov or 6 katéyov) must be a beneficent power, which is only 
overpowered in the end by the power of evil, under God’s permis- 
sion, becoming predominant. This view explains also the choice 
of the phrase: é« péoov yiveoOa, in which the intimation of a 
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hostile power which removes an object by force is always couched 
It has reference to the growing Antichrist, who exerts himself 
to put aside that which hinders his full development. (Com- 
pare 1 Cor. v.25; Col. 1. 14; Isa. lvii. 2.) But the construction 
in ver. 7 offers difficulties, which have been resolved in various 
ways. Storr and Flatt, whom Pelt joins, supply the verb xcaréye 
avté from the participle catéywy, But this yields no aid, for thus 
wo with the kat tére following, makes no fitting connexion. 
Others, as Baumgarten, supply merely éori after puévov, but then 
the troublesome éw¢ with kat tote following is equally unexplained. 
Rosenmiiller, Nodsselt, Heidenreich, and Schott, suppose a trans- 
position of the &we, and translate as if it stood before 6 xatéywv 
dptt, in this way: ‘‘ till only he who still withholds it shall have 
been taken away.” But this is very harsh, as it perverts the 
natural force of the évepyeita: TO pvorjpiov, The words must 
then be taken thus: “iniquity works in secret only so long, 
until,” etc., a meaning to which 767 is decidedly opposed. It re- 
mains only to acknowledge in this passage a fusion of several prop- 
ositions into one; Paul means to say, ‘the mystery of iniquity 
is already at work, it is already in motion ; nothing hinders its 
revelation but he only that now keeps it back; until he shall 
have been removed it cannot come forth ; but when he has been 
removed, then the lawless one will reveal himself without delay.” 
But this series of ideas fuses itself in Paul’s vivacious style into 
the single irregular sentence, which does not admit of being fairly 
analysed. 

Here closes the description of Antichrist, and of that which de- 
lays his manifestation. In what follows, Christ’s conflict with him 
at his coming, and the efficiency of Antichrist for the seduction of 
men by lying wonders, are alone described, which things have 
no influence on the main ideas. We, therefore, in conclusion, 
here review the whole remarkable representation in its entirety. 
The idea that the principle of good does not gradually extend itself 
victoriously in the development of the history of the world, but that 
beside that principle evil also heightens itself within itself, and by 
no means gradually disappears, but is first entirely overcome in a 
last great fight in which it apparently conquers, is not peculiar to 
this passage, but pervades the whole of Holy Writ, and has already 
met with examination in the Comm. on the parable of the wheat and 
the tares. (See on Matth. xiii. 29, 30.) But there is room for un- 
certainty whether the representation here given of Antichrist, which 
plainly describes him as a person, as an individual, is the general form 
of representation in Scripture. The individuality of Antichrist can 
manifestly be excluded from this passage only by forcing its mean- 
ing. He is not merely called expressly 6 dvOpwrog rij¢ dwaptiag, K.T. 1., 
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6 dytixeipevoc (ver. 4), but a coming is also ascribed to him, as to 
Christ, and an action («aioa sic vadv), such as is imaginable in a 
person only (vers. 4,9). But the description of the Apocalypse, to 
go no further, seems less favourable to that assumption ; the repre- 
sentation of Antichrist as a beast with seven heads (Rev. xii. 1) 
rather seems to lead to a multiplicity of Antichrists, which is at 
length expressly declared by John in his epistles (1 John u. 18, 19, 
92, iv. 3; 2 John ver. 7), where the name dvrixypioro¢* alone occurs. 
Elsewhere, too, as e. g., Acts xx. 29, 30; 2 Pet. ii. 1, seq., 111. 8, seq.; 
Jude ver. 18, seq., where the hostile powers and seducers in the 
latter days are described, several, not one, are always spoken of. In 
Daniel alone, chap. xi., the individuality in the picture of Antichrist 
again predominates in a typical form. Now how are we to explain 
to ourselves this apparently contradictory form of doctrine ? Is 
Antichrist to be considered as only a moral tendency diffused in 
many individuals ? or merely as a single individual, who communi- 
cates his tendency to others? Neither of the two can be the 
correct solution ; rather the conjunction of both points, the indi- 
viduality and the spiritual tendency in masses of individuals. As 
has been already remarked above (ver. 3), Antichrist does not step 
on the scene suddenly without preparation ; on the contrary, a 
stream of Antichristian sentiment and conduct pervade the whole 
history of the world. From this stream in the last days proceeds 
Antichrist as the completed evil fruit; it will express itself in 
many individuals, but by all these one personality will be considered. 
as the centre of all their striving, and acknowledged as the master 
by whom they let themselves be guided.+ <A struggle to mould all 
the depths of good and evil into concrete appearances manifests itself 
in history. In the case of Christ’s advent this struggle has arrived at 
the highest forms, and those too, in accordance with the tendency 
of history to form persons, living personalities, in whom all the 
ideas of good and evil present themselves embodied. We can- 
not, accordingly, assent to the view that Calixtus had already ex- 
pressed, and which Pelt (pp. 167, 204, seq.) also makes his own, 
viz., that the mystery of iniquity here described by Paul will be 
nothing outward, that strikes the eye, but merely an spiritual event, 

* See particulars as to the etymology of the word at 1 John ii. 18. The dvri de 
notes not substitution, “one who appears instead of Christ, arrogates to himself 


his position” (that is rather couched in the word pevdoxproroc [see on Matth. xxiv. 4, _ 
24]), but hostile opposition, “him who is full of enmity against Christ.” (See Liicke 
ad h. 1.) 

+ This relation of the individuality to the tendency in the masses is expressed ex- 
tremely significantly in Revelation by the beast and its heads. The heads are a result 
of life in the beast, and yet, vice versd, alone lead him. The different heads, however, 
aro to be conceived, according to the meaning of Revelation, not along with, but after, 
one another on the beast; the unity of the personality of Antichrist is therefore not pre- 
iudiced by them. | 

Vout. V.—21 
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viz., the inward dominion of the principle of evil).* The commu- 
nications of Paul (ver. 5) as well as, particularly, those of the 
Apocalypse (ch. xiii.), are of that nature that they necessarily sup- 
pose outward facts, as indeed the internal dominion of evil must 
manifest itself outwardly, and the French revolution, with the 
abolition of Christianity, and the setting up prostitutes on the 
altars for adoration, gives us outwardly, as the daily wider spread- 
ing denial of the fundamentals of all religious truth and mor- 
ality, of the doctrines of God, freedom, and immortality, as also 
deification, as a consequence of erroneous speculation, give us in- 
wardly, a strong foretaste of what might at some future time be 
but too really executed in the universal monarchy of Antichrist 
under his iron sceptre. But should it be alleged that while the as- 
sumption is indeed unobjectionable, that the evil principle, which 
arrives at dominion in many, will bring forth real evil fruits out- 
wardly too, in increased proportion, as happened in the French 
revolution ; we are still not to imagine that such occurrences should 
be set in motion and conducted by one personality, which is as it were 
Satan himself incarnate ; that Antichrist is, like the devil, a mere 
abstraction, only there are many Antichrists, 7. ¢., men, in whom the 
evil principle operates, no doubt very powerfully, but who yet al- 
ways bear in them still something better along with the evil; we reply 
that the doctrine is in utter opposition to historical analogy. All 
great movements in the history of the world have definite personages 
for pillars, who are, as it were, the centres from which they are car- 
ried on. No doubt the spirit that animates them is also diffused in 
many others, but rather in a derived than an original way. In ac- 
cordance with this, the assumption that the last and utmost devel- 
opment of evil will also attain to its centre in a personality, that all 
the labour of the evil powers strives, as it were, after the production 
of this individual, has the analogy of history entirely in its favour. 
But the opinion that alike in Antichrist, and in the devil, evil is only 
to be conceived as abstract, contradicts the doctrine of Scripture quite 
clearly ; it may be said, on the contrary, evil is never abstract, but 
ever appears in concrete personages. This view of the devil and 
_ Antichrist as real personages is far removed from Manicheism by 
the circumstance that their powers must still be acknowledged as 
good in substance, as they are God’s powers ; but the misapplication 


* Liicke too (on 1 John ii. 18), seems to leave the personality of Antichrist at the 
least very doubtful, when he writes: ‘John’s conception of Antichrist is of that nature, 
that it ig easier in it than in Paul’s to carry back the idea to its true universal import, 
by a severance of the form of a definite outward historical personality, in which form 
it had been first of all conceived—and to make it thus more easy to be realized.” That 
John does not, either, deny the definite personality of Antichrist, we shall see in the in- 
terpretation of his epistles. 
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of them against God’s will to objects of selfishness constitutes the 
essence of evil. 

If we, after this, turn to the contemplation of the various inter- 
pretations which have been made of this passage,* it is, first of all, 
clear that all those who believe that the prophecy is already ex~ 
hausted in one fact of the past are decidedly in error. As Christ’s 
coming and the kingdom of God are still impending in the future, 
so too are the occurrences which immediately precede these, viz., the 
universal falling away, the appearance of Antichrist, and his de- 
structive agency. Among the interpretations which find the fulfil- 
ment of this passage in the past, we must name first the class 
that suppose in it the immediate time of the apostle. As in 
Matth. xxiv. Christ himself connects his coming with the insurrec- 
tion of the Jews against the Romans, and with the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans which followed it, so too they refer Paul’s 
representation here to those events. Accordingly, the drooracia is 
said to denote the insurrection of the Jews, or, according to Ham- 
mond, the falling away of the Gnostics. The man of sin is said to 
be Simon Magus, as the father of heresy, or, according to Wetstein, 
the Emperor Titus and the gens Flavia along with him, because 
Titus, at the destruction of Jerusalem, according to Josephus 
(B. J. VI. 2), sacrificed in the Temple. Grotius, on the other 
hand, declared the Emperor Caligula the man of sin ; others Nero, 
because he first persecuted the Christians. Kern too belongs to the 
interpreters who refer this passage to past events, and therefore at- 
tribute to it no further prophetic meaning. This divine thinks it 
necessary to transfer the description of the anticipated Antichrist 
to the time after Nero’s death, when the report was spread that that 
Emperor was not dead, and would come again (Tac. Hist. i, 8, Suet. 
Nero c. 57), out of which the notion was developed among the 
Christians that Nero would return as Antichrist. (Lactantius de 
mort. persec. c. 2, August. de civ. Dei xx. 19.) On account of this 
circumstance, then, Kern also transfers, as already remarked in the 
Introduction to these epistles, the composition of the second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians to a period after Nero, and therefore declares 
it spurious. But we find nothing in the description of Antichrist, 
ag given here by Paul, which would lead to the inference that 
he ‘intends by it precisely Nero, and that the notion of Nero’s re- 
turn after death is supposed. This description contains such 
traits alone as could be cited even before Nero’s time, from the 
picture of Antichrist already sketched by Daniel: viz., insolent. 
transgression of the law, and scornful presumption towards the 
gods, to, or even above whose level he exalts himself. No doubt 


* See the special excursus on this passage in the latest Commentaries, particularly in 
Koppe, Pelt, and Schott. | 
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these traits are in part found in Nero, and that madman is also, 
doubtless, to be considered as a type of Antichrist, as well as An- 
tiochus Epiphanes ; but this holds good of many others also. The 
prophecy cannot be looked on as fulfilled in him in its fulness, be- 
cause the facts foretold by Paul have not met with their accom- 
plishment in his person. | 

HKiqually discrepant are the views as to the xatéywv. Hither 
Christ himself, or the Divine will, or the Apostle Paul and his 
supplication, or the Christians and the supplicating Christian 
church in general, have been interpreted as the beneficent power 
which keeps off the coming of Antichrist. But the most usual 
view as to the xatéywv, which the Fathers especially defend, was 
that it denoted the Roman Empire (76 saréyov) and the Emperor . 
as its representative (6 xaréywv), This supposition extended itself 
even through the middle ages and modern times; for Charlemagne 
was considered as the restorer of the Roman Empire, and, in con- 
formity with the prophecy of Daniel (Dan. ii. 40, seq.) of the 
four universal monarchies, the Roman Empire was considered as 
the fourth monarchy, therefore as the hip, legs, and feet, of the 
image that is described in the passage cited. The legs were referred 
to the division into the eastern and western Roman Empires, the 
toes to the later kingdoms of Christian-German Europe. So inter- 
preted the later interpreters of Revelation, Newton, Bengel, and 
Stilling. As these recognized at the same time in Popery the Anti- 
christian power, they might think they had the two chief powers 
continually before them ; in the Pope and the Emperor, Antichrist 
and he that kept him off were plainly symbolized to them. By 
another turn of this view one might think himself justified, on 
Napoleon’s appearing, in considering Aim as Antichrist, in that he 
Jaid a plan for a universal monarchy. It is true, Napoleon entered 
into a directly hostile opposition to Popery and the hierarchy, but 
through his dissolving the German empire in 1806 as the fourth 
universal monarchy of Daniel, he was looked on by many as he 
who removed the xatéywr. But, as even after the dissolution of 
the German Empire Christ’s advent has not happened, the whole 
view of the Roman Empire as the fourth monarchy is plainly 
endangered. ‘The assumption of the continuance of the fourth 
universal monarchy, after the dissolution of the German Empire 
in 1806, in the states of the Rhenish Confederation, or of the 
German Confederation subsisting since 1815, is too doubtful to 
claim immediate adhesion. In order to make it good, it becomes 
necessary to assert that the German, 7. e., Roman, Empire would 
be restored again at some time, precisely as it was restored again 
by Charlemagne in 800, after the destruction of the western 
Roman Empire in 476, a view to which we shall subsequently re- 
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turn. The referring Antichrist to the Pope, or rather to Popery, is 
found as early as the middle ages among those individuals and par- 
ties who came out in opposition to the hierarchy ; but it is espe- 
cially since the Reformation that this view has been the prevailing 
one among the Protestants, whereas the Catholics designated Mo- 
hammed as Antichrist in earlier times, but afterwards Luther 
and his labours by way of retaliation. The interpretation of Anti- 
christ of the Papacy has even passed into the confession of faith 
of our church. (See the articles of Smalcalde, art. vi, p. 314, edit. 
Rechenberg.) | | 
If we, after this, turn to the critical examination of these various 
opinions upon Antichrist and upon that which holds him in check, 
we must by all means lay it down as an axiom that every interpre- 
tation is false which admits the apostle’s representation to be ex- 
hausted in any phenomenon of the past. For, according to his 
express declaration, Christ’s coming, and with it the resurrection of 
the faithful and the kingdom of God, are immediately to follow on 
the coming of the falling away and of Antichrist. As hitherto 
none of these has happened, the coming of Antichrist also can only 
be considered as future. But it by no means fullows from this that 
the above-cited references to past historical points are strictly false ; 
they must merely not be conceived as exhausting the prophecy of 
Paul, but as real types of the last great catastrophe. Thus it is, in 
particular, to be decidedly acknowledged that the revolt of the Jews. 
from the Romans, and the fearful judgment of God, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, with which the abolition of the independence of the 
people of God and of the Old Testament dispensation were united, 
are to be conceived in this passage as a type of the Antichristian 
events, just as in Matth. xxiv. In Paul’s spiritual horizon the spe- 
cial relations of the remote future could not occur ; he expected, as 
we saw at 1 Thess. iv. 15, seq., the advent during his life. It is, 
therefore, more than probable that he too, in conformity with the 
guidance of the prophecies of Christ himself (Matth. xxiv.), which 
were, no doubt, known to him, in uttering this prophecy had partic- 
ularly the impending catastrophe of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in his thoughts. This is vouched for not so much by the mention 
of the temple of God (for it is extremely improbable that Paul 
imagined Antichrist would place himself in the stone Temple upon 
Zion, as there was no throne in it, as, besides, no Jew entered it ; 
further, this Temple was precisely the one to be destroyed ac- 
cording to Christ’s prophecy), as by the phrases TO viv Katéxov, 6- 
dott katéxov, for it cannot well be doubted that nothing but the 
Roman Empire, or in the masculine form the Emperor, as represent- 
ative of it, is primarily denoted by them. By the additions viv, 
dott, Paul intimates the fact that the overthrow of this iron king- 
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dom (see Dan. ii. 40, seq.) is imminent, and with this the overthrow © 
of all order and legality, which through its influence spread them- 
selves among the nations. According to this, we must in the in- 
terpretation of this passage decidedly disapprove of regarding, 
even in a typical sense, one of the Roman Emperors as Antichrist ; 
he is rather, not as an individual, in which relation he may have 
much that is Antichristian in him, but in his official position, the 
katéywv here. Paul, doubtless, imagined Antichrist as proceed- 
ing from the revolted Jews, or rather from apostate Christians (as 
it is said also at 1 John ii. 19, é qudv éHAOov, dan oix joav éé 
quov), but in no case as a Gentile. Since he represents the ut- 
most height of sinful development, there must necessarily be also 
supposed in him the utmost height of consciousness, which can 
be attained only under the influence of Christianity. We do not 
in this, then, deny that, e. g., the Emperor Nero, apart from his 
official position, conceived purely as a person, might be a type of 
Antichrist. This is rather undoubtedly to be assumed, as indeed 
Christian antiquity confessedly so considered him, and therefore did 
not believe in his death, but expected his coming again (see the in- 
terpreters on Rev. xvii. 8, and the passages in Kern, loc. cit., p. 200, 
seq.) But this passage presents the Roman Empire and the Em- 
perors in another relation, viz., its beneficent aspect, the strict 
legality, opposing all revolution and dvouia, of the principle of the 
Empire. | 

Descending further in the history of the world, in like manner it 
is decidedly to be acknowledged that in Mohammed and his work of 
spiritual devastation in the development of Popery during the mid- 
dle ages,* and finally in Napoleon in the present age, single traits of 
the Antichristian spirit shew themselves ; but no one can seriously 
maintain that Mohammed or Napoleon was Antichrist, not merely 
because upon their appearing that did not follow which Scripture 
represents as following upon the revealing of Antichrist, viz., the 
universal falling away and the setting up of the kingdom of God, but 
also for the reason that they possess, it is true, some but not all, of 
the traits of Antichrist. But only the combination of the collective 
features consummates Antichrist in the same way as the combina- 
tion of the collective features of the image of Christ, as the pro- 
phets had painted it, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, makes 
him Christ. Again, to establish the view that Popery is Antichrist, 
would oblige us previously to give up the doctrine, expressly de- 
monstrated as scriptural, of the personality of Antichrist ; he could 
in that case be conceived as a spiritual principle only. As, however, 
the principle of Popery has prevailed during a whole series of cen- 


* See especially the passages collected by Pelt, Comm. in Epist. ad Thess., p. 201, 
seq. | 
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turies, it is not to be perceived how its appearing can constitute a 
fixed time for the beginning of the kingdom of God, in which sense 
Paul here (ver. 3) treats of the revealing of Antichrist. Some 
indeed might apprehend the reference to Popery as the principle 
out of which the personality of Antichrist was yet to shape it- 
self, so that some Pope or other would in the end present himself 
as the bodily Antichrist ; yet we are to reflect that this is conceiv- 
able only after a preliminary annihilation of the Roman Catholic 
church and, with it, of the Papacy too. For, as both are grounded 
‘on the confession of Christ as the Son of God, Antichrist can ap- 
pear in a Pope in no other way than by the removal of this founda- 
tion, because from the description in the first Epistle of John the 
denial of Christ is an essential feature in his portrait. 

We may, accordingly, pronounce as the result of this examina- 
tion, that the history of the world certainly presents to us personages 
and tendencies, in which significant traits of the picture of Antichrist 
are predominant, also groups of events, in which the analogy with 
the last catastrophes before the setting up of the kingdom of God 
is quite unmistakeable, which holds particularly of the insurrection 
of the Jews against the Romans, as of the destruction of J erusalem 
which directly followed it, and of the French Revolution of 1789 ; 
but that neither in these separate occurrences, nor in all taken to- 
gether, can the deep meaning of the prophecy in this passage be. 
looked on as exhausted. The saying (2 Thess. ii. 7) 70 pvorijpiov 7]0n 
évepyeira Tho dvouiac still holds good yet. ‘The demoniac powers, 
which we see at work in the history of the world, call forth Anti- 
christian formations now in this shape, now in that, and that too in 
such a way that an augmentation of evil is visibly to be observed. 
This manifests itself especially in the progress of the French Revo- 
lution—-a series of events without example or parallel in the history 
of the world—which, in fact, presents, on a narrower scale, an accu- 
rately corresponding type, especially in its Antichristian spirit, of 
the events of the ovryréAea tod aldvoc. But even after this, the pro- 
phecy, as such, still abides. Now it may present no especial diffi-- 
culty to conceive to ourselves as possible an universal drrooracta from 
all the fundamentals of religion and morality, as we see before our 
eyes how active and manifold are the labours for undermining them, 
and how infidelity and superstition strive for dominion over man- 
kind. And with just as little difficulty may we conceive that from 
the universally disseminated elements of unbelief and wickedness, 
which are daily increasing, an individual is being produced, who, as 
the centre of all these Satanic tendencies, combines them in himself 
in the utmost height and strength, and so, as the fruit of the whole 
sinful development in human nature, as the corporeal Antichrist, as. 
the incarnate son of Satan, steps upon the scene and seeks to hurl 
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the Son of God on high from his throne. But this interpretation 
still leaves the xaréywv obscure. True, this one feature in the pro- 
phecy might be deemed to have no meaning for the future ; that the 
added viv and dpre restrict its reference to the times of the apostles, 
To this view, however, I cannot subscribe, partly because it seems 
unsuitable to declare so important a feature of the picture fulfilled : 
and the others not; partly because precisely the deferral for cen- 
turies of the advent of Antichrist proves the enduring energy of the 
élement that keeps it off. To refer here to the Boman Empire, 
as the fourth universal monarchy of Daniel, in its German-Christian 
form, we are forbidden by its subsequent dissolution in 1806. And 
the notion of a future restoration of it, such as Max von Schenken- 
dorf dreamed of, is questionable, on the ground, that the matter 
treated of is not the mere restoration of the name, “ Roman Timpire, 
Roman Emperor,” but of the thing ctseif. The Kmpevor of the mid- 
dle ages was the representative of all worldly power generally, the 
first prince of Christendom. But this relation bad already, long be- 
fore 1806, entirely changed, and therefore the outward dissolution 
of the empire is less important, because it had long since changed 
its internal character. And now it is by no means to be perceived 
how, under the present state of political relations, the position of the 
Emperor in the middle ages can ever be restored. Daniel’s fourth | 
universal monarchy must therefore be understood only of the pre- 
ponderance of the Christian world in its Germanico-Roman elements 
over the terrestrial sphere, and not of the concentration of this do- 
minion in one individual. We might, therefore, refer to the church. 
But the xaréyov can be scarcely referred to the church and her earthly 
or heavenly representatives, because it is matter of course that what 
Antichrist wishes to annihilate opposes him, and thereby keeps him 
off ; the xatéyov must be something equally distinct from the church 
and Antichrist. Besides, the change of the gender is thus inex- 
plicable ; for Paul cannot have set himself up as the representative 
of the whole church, and if he meant Christ, we do not see why he 
should not openly name him. There remains then only the single 
explanation of «atéyov, which understands by it the whole rightly- 
ordered political system, in which is involved on the one side the 
continual repression of all dmooracia and avouia, and on the other 
the progressive tranquil development of Christianity. Of this sys- 
tem the Roman Empire, as the firmest and most regularly-organ- 
ized state that history is acquainted with, is the natural type. 
This leads us to the conclusion that insurrection against the sub- 
sisting (see on Rom. xiii. 1) political arrangement is a principal 
lever of the Antichristian power, in order to bring the man of 
sin into existence, and indeed at Matth. xxiv. 7 insurrections are 
expressly named among the influences which usher in the last times, 
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With the appearance of Antichrist, accordingly, all order equally in 
church and state will tumble down, and the Satanic disorder of his 
government will alone exercise dominion, until through Christ’s 
power the Lord’s everlasting kingdom of peace shall be raised on the 
ruins of his universal monarchy after the last sore fight. Thus tak- 
ing the prophecy, we adhere to the conception of the Roman Empire 
in its essential spirit, as the regulated politico-religious order of 
things in general, which for man’s depraved condition is defined as 
divine order. By this means, then, it becomes explicable how Rome 
can be represented in Revelation, as the depositary of the Antichris: 
tian principle without any contradiction of Paul’s description in this 
passage. For a twofold element is to be distinguished in Rome 
and the Roman state even as in Jerusalem and the Jewish people. 
First, the Divine calling and destination, and secondiy the actual 
realization of the same. As Jerusalem was destined for the centre 
of the kingdom of God, but was turned into Sodom through its un- 
faithfulness (Rev. xi. 8), so also Rome was intended to maintain the 
principle of right and order in the world, and it is under this aspect 
that Paul here considers it ; but in its outward manifestation it ad- 
mitted into itself even Antichristian elements, in that it persecuted 
Christ’s saints against all right, and in this point of view Rome ap- 
pears in Rev. xvii. 8, 9 as the depositary of the Antichristian spirit. 
Conceptions apparently so different, and yet both founded on the 
essential features of the case, proclaim in the clearest manner that 
the apostles, taught by the Holy Ghost, uttered their prophecies with- 
out external concert and conference. But that Paul here only points 
to the idea of the significance of the state and its relations to the de- 
velopment of God’s designs in humanity, and does not openly ex- 
press it, need be referred to no special cause, since he supposes the 
knowledge of it in his first readers (ver. 6). It is the less possible to 
suppose any design to express himself mysteriously, as by this rep- 
resentation so noble a position was appointed the Roman Empire. 
Ver, 8—Paul now, in continuation of his communications as to 
the last times, describes Christ’s victory over the hostile powers of 
Antichrist ; when the dvowoc thinks he has attained to all in the 
possession of his universal monarchy, in which he has united all 
spiritual and worldly power in his own person—Christ will annihi- 
late him by his appearance. Isaiah prophesying of the Messiah, ex- 
presses the same idea in the words tardge yijv T@ AGyw Tod ordua- 
Toc abtow Kat év rvevuate Oa yerdéwy dvedst doeBi (Is. x1. 4). But in 
the Apocalypse the appearing of Christ and his fight with Anti- 
christ are described in such a way that “ from his mouth issueth a 
sharp sword,” and Antichrist, together with his prophet and whole 
party, is conquered with it (Rev. xix. 15, 19, seq.) According to 
this, the sense of the words is that Christ merely by his word and 
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his appearing, thus by the smallest means and the slightest trouble, 
will destroy the whole threatening power of Antichrist, which no 
earthly power could conquer. He, from whom powers of the Al- 
mighty issue, need only command, and the breath of his mouth (Ps. 
Xxxiii. 6), the brightness of his appearance, suffice to annihilate all 
his adversaries. Iveta here has no reference to the Holy Ghost, 
still less to storm, burning wind, but it denotes the breath of respi- 
ration, as an expression of the word and of the will. The combina- 
tion émiddvera tHe Tapovotac, which is found here only, is, however, 
peculiar. That is to say, commonly émddvera by itself denotes the 
advent (so especially Paul frequently in the Pastoral Hpistles), as it 
in profane writers denotes Divine appearances on account of the 
blinding splendour of light, the déa, which was thought to be con- 
joined with them. Here we explain the apparent tautology by re- 
ferring ém@dvera to the suljective, mapovota to the objective, aspect, 
i.e., the latter expression to the actuality of Christ’s appearing, the 
former one to the contemplation of it on the part of man, the con- 
sciousness of his presence. (For dvaddoe A.B.D.F. read dvedéi, 
which Lachmann has received into the text. But the more uncom- 
mon dvaddoe is no doubt to be preferred, as dveAci is, surely, only a 
gloss from Isaiah xi. 4. The word dévadicxw occurs elsewhere in the 
New Testament only at Luke ix. 54. The LXX. often use it for 
m2 or bam Gen. xli. 30; Numb, xi, 33.—On xarapyeiv, so familiar 
to Paul, see on Luke xiii.'7 ; Rom. iti. 31. It, of course, denotes here 
not absolutely to annihilate, but to make inoperative, to deprive of 
influence as Antichrist ; for, according to Rev. xix. 20, his condem- 
nation in the lake of fire, not his entire annihilation, follows his sub- 
jection. : 

Vers. 9, 10.—The whole of ver. 9 has a parenthetical nature, 
for the ob éorvv connects itself again with ver. 7. Here, the dzo- 
kadaAviu¢ is called, by analogy with Christ’s advent, also magovoia, 
True, the appearing of Antichrist on earth properly stands par- 
allel to Christ’s birth in the flesh, or the Lord’s official, public, 
appearance at the baptism, but mapovoia is used for those also, 2 
Pet. i. 16, as émupdvea is at 2 Tim. i. 10. Antichrist’s coming, then, 
is brought into comparison with the earthly ministry of Christ, as 
exhibiting itself also as surrounded with all forms of wonderful ac- 
tion, which, however, are grounded, not, like Christ’s miracles, in 
truth, but in falsehood, in that they are performed, not in God’s 
power, but in Satan’s. For the Apocalypse (xiii. 2) relates of An- 
tichrist, cat édwxev abt 6 dpdewv tiv dbvauv abtod Kal tov Opdvoy 
aitod Kat éovaiav peyddnv. As, therefore, the Father gave all power 
to Christ, the Son, and lets him sit on his throne (Rev. i, 21), so 
too in the diabolical imitation, Satan gives all his power to Anti- 
christ, his dear son. But, as Satan himself is a created being, 
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although a mighty one, the wonders also which he performs through 
Antichrist can be merely mirabilia, no true miracula. They will 
exhibit themselves as striking occurrences exciting outward atten- 
tion, but without connexion with the salvation of mankind and the 
designs of the Divine government, such as marks the miracles of 
Jesus and the apostles ; consequently, as mere magical monstro- 
sities. Nevertheless, they will yet be seductive enough for many 
a disorderly, unsettled, mind, as the remarkable word of the Lord 
at Matth. xxiv. 24 shews, according to which, if it were possible, 
even the elect might be seduced into error by the wonders of the 
false prophets. For the false wonders will not be done by Anti- 
christ alone, but, as Christ imparted to his disciples also the gift to 
work miracles, so will also all the false prophets who accompany 
Antichrist execute lying wonders. In the Apocalypse the beast, 
which comes up out of the earth (xiii. 11), which has two horns like 
the Lamb, ¢.e¢., appears outwardly as a hypocrite, but speaks like 
the dragon, shews itself as a designation of the prophets of Anti- 
christ, by means of whom men are brought to him. (See Rev. XVI. 
14, xix. 20.) It is quoted (Rev. xiii. 15) as an especially character- 
istic wonder, that the spirit is given to an image of Antichrist, that 
it speaks, and thus invites men to the adoration of it. On the rela~ 
tion of the lying, seeming wonders of Satan, to the genuine Divine 
miracles of the Lord, as well as on the entrance of these phenomena 
into the highest developments of evil as of good, and their object of 
legitimizing the messengers of light as of darkness, and of serving 
for marks to recognize them for what they are, we have treated suf- 
ficiently at Matth. viii. 1, in the general remarks on the miracles, 
and at Matth. xxiv. 24, to which we here wholly refer our reader. In 
like manner, the difference between the appellatives dvvayic, onuetov, 
répac, which terms are used likewise of the genuine miracles, has 
also been already spoken of at Matth. viii. 1. The genitive yevdoue 
is of course to be referred to all three appellatives, for, as evil in 
itself is incumbered with contradiction, so too all that proceeds 
from it is intrinsically untrue ; its seeming strength is real want of 
strength. In what follows (ver. 10) wai év ndoq dnary Tij¢ ddtkiac is 
put parallel with év néoq dvvduer. It may be said that the wonders 
themselves that proceed from Antichrist and his ministers are 
nothing but deceit ; still they are really astonishing, extraordinary 
operations in nature, which only have their foundation in the appli- 
cation of demoniac powers. From these, therefore, other not won- 
drous forms of deception are distinguished, which altogether pro- 
ceed from, and are rooted in the disposition of unrighteousness. ‘T’o 
draw men from God and to evil is to be imagined as the aim of these 
deceptions, as of the wonders ; but this only succeeds with those 
who perish (droAAvpévorc), for God knows how to defend the é«Aex- 
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tot through his grace ; according to Matth. xxiv. 24 with these de- 
_ ception is impossible, This thought again exhibits Paul’s theory of 
predestination, but only as developed at Rom. ix. The droAdadwevor 
are not those lost through God’s decree, through a decretum repro- 
bationis, but through their own act, because they, as expressed in 
the concluding words of ver. 10, receive not the love of the truth 
(tiv dydnny Tijc dAnBeiac obu édéZavto). They, therefore, might also 
have been saved through the truth in Christ, if they had appro- 
priated it to themselves in repentance and faith ; but they loved 
falsehood and darkness more than light, and continued, therefore, 
excluded from salvation. On the other hand, the elect attain to sal- 
vation not through their merit, their fidelity, their faith, their per- 
severance unto the end, but fidelity, faith, perseverance, are Gud’s 
work in them ; there is a preedestinatio sanctorum, but no repro- 
— batio impiorum. (In ver. 9 év before roic aTtoAAvpévore is wanting 
in A.D.F.G., and Lachmann has therefore cancelled it. But we 
can scarcely doubt that its omission has its origin purely in the 
twofold év preceding, which seemed to the copyists an improper 
repetition of the preposition. The common reading is the correct 
one. ‘The év before duvdue and dndry is nota dativi, the év before 
dnodAvwévoic, = év péow, the lost ones thus forming the circle in 
which these Satanic proceedings take place—Ver. 10. On dé’ dy, 
= "wy non, see Luke i. 20, xix. 44; Acts xii. 23—The phrase rjv 
ayarny Tig dAnbeiac dé£acba is significant. Thenatural man has no love 
for truth ; the awakening ofa love for truth must therefore precede 
the reception of truth itself Where the first advances of grace, 
which attempt to stir up the love of truth, are repulsed, there 
neither can truth itself be subsequently received.) 

Vers. 11, 12—God punishes sin by sin; therefore he sends to 
the lost ones, who through their fault did not allow the love for 
truth to be stirred up in their hearts, a strong delusion, that they 
may believe a lie. The energy of the ee 76, = tva, must not 
be weakened here (see on Matth, xiii. 14,15; John xii. 40); it ig 
precisely the judgment on obduracy which is described. (See on 
Rom. ix. 15.) In itself all obduracy need not be contemplated 
as absolute ; it can be relative, and can be subsequently overcome 
through a greater power of grace, and the obdurate one thus won for 
God. But here, where the latter days are spoken of, the progressive 
iva kpOdor, with a reference back to dAeOpo¢ aisdveog (i. 9), must be 
understood of eternal damnation. Thus xpiveo6a is used by the 
writer = kataxptveoat, just as it is said in the parallel passage Rev. 
xix. 20: “all who had received the mark of the beast, and wor- 
shipped the image of the beast, were thrown into the lake of fire.” 
Now in so far as in this passage the strong delusion (évépyea 
mAdvys) at bottom denotes Antichrist himself, who accomplishes his 
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deception in the évépyeta tot catava (ver. 9), the rréumer represents 
Antichrist as sent by God.’ The Lord God does not make Anti- 
christ in so far as he is evil; but he certainly makes him so 
far as he appears in this form and shape, under these circum- 
stances and relations, which is denoted in a popular mode of expres- 
sion by the term “ permission.” But the energetical Scripture 
language expressly brings forward even as to evil the positive aspect 
of the Divine work. (See on this point also the remarks on Rom. 
ix.) (The reading téwrec is so well established by A.B.D.F.G. that 
it is to be preferred to the future néwpe. Paul gives, prophetic- 
ally, the whole description of ver. 9 as present ; acopyist, to whom 
this appeared unnatural, has, we may suppose, given its origin to 
néurper.—To petdoc does not refer to a definite single lie ; it rather 
denotes the element of falsehood, in opposition to 4 dA7jOea, [See 
on John i. 14, viii. 44.] The pa) morevery 77 aAnbcia is the conse- 
quence of the contempt of love for truth (ver. 10), and the evdoxety 
év 7H dduxia is only the other side.of non-belief. The craving nature 
of man absolutely requires some supporting point ; if it does not 
obtain it in truth, it turns to its contrary, falsehood, which, appre- 
hended in its relation to the Divine will, 2.¢., to the law, is unright- 
eousness (dducéa), [See on Rom. iii, 21.] The ev before 7H ddcxia 18 
wanting in B.D.F.G.; yet not even Lachmann has ventured deci- 
dedly to reject it. The analogy of the Hebrew 3 mz seems to 
favour its genuineness. ) 

Vers. 13, 14—Afier ending this prophetic communication, Paul 
now returns to his readers, and once more declares his obligation to 
give thanks to God (comp. i. 3) that he had chosen them unto salva- 
tion in Christ, and had thus preserved them from the perdition of 
those who allow themselves to be deceived by the 7tAdv7 of Anti- 
‘christ (ver. 11). This election by God Paul represents, after his 
manner, as an eternal one, which has proceeded: dr’ dpyjjc, 1. €., ™o 
KataBorme Kéoov (Eph. i. 4), dd tév aidvov (Hiph, i. 9, 11). That 
this phrase asserts not a pre-existence of the soul, but only the 
decree of election, as one independent of time, to be placed in God, 
has already been fully proved at Eph.i.4. On the formula ddeAgot 
iryarnuévor cf. ibid.—AlpetoOar is here used as = éxdéyerv, see Phil. 1. 
99. On the Alexandrian form efAato for eZAeto see Lobeck’s Phry- 
nichus, p. 183. The reading drapyjv for dn’ dpxijc has doubtless 
arisen barely from a misapprehension. As Paul frequently talks 
of the first-fruits of conversion [see on Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 15] 
that idea was thought to be found here too.—The concluding words 
alone in ver. 13 cause difficulty, partly with regard to their con- 
nexion with what preceds, partly with regard to the position of 
the ¢wo clauses. If we consider that both dytacpocs and tiotec¢ de- 
note the subjective aspect, a connexion with eiAaro seems unsuit- 
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able, and év dyaoue, x. tT. 2., seems to aim at a closer definiteness of 
— the owrnpia, But, as salvation is the ultimate aim, on the attaining 
of which faith passes into vision, and sanctification into sanctity, 
this connexion seems surely nowise admissible. The connexion of 
the words with e/Aaro can, accordingly, be only taken thus: ‘‘ God 
has chosen you unto salvation, in the design, or on the condition, 
that ye walk in sanctification of the Spirit and in belief of the 
truth.” It follows of course that 7vetua here is not the human 
spirit, which is sanctified, but the Divine one, which sanctifies, so 
that it is parallel with the Divine truth. But with regard, secondly, 
to the collocation, it seems that belief in the truth of the gospel 
must precede sanctification by the Holy Ghost, as the cause precedes 
the effect. The interpreters pass over this difficulty, which, how- 
ever, is not a slight one. We may suppose that Paul understood 
by the tiorsg dAnOeiac here the faith that is perfected in judgment 
also (see on 1 Thess. ili. 10), which presupposes sanctification, and not 
the entirely general faith, which is given with the very first elements, 
In ver. 14 the e/g 6 cannot be joined with what immediately pre- 
cedes, as it is usually taken ; for Paul cannot intend to say, “ for 
that reason, because men are to walk in sanctification and faith, 
God has called them by means of the gospel.” If Paul designed 
this connexion, he would have said, “‘in order that they may be 
able to walk,” etc. The eg 6 éxdAcoe can only refer to efAaro, in 
this sense, “ therefore, because God conceived the decree of elec- 
tion from all eternity, he has also called the elect by means of the 
gospel ;” thus ei¢ mepitroinow domo comes to stand parallel with eic 
owTnpiav, and defines more exactly this general expression. It 
(1 Thess, v. 9) defines it, namely, to the purport that it is partici- 
pation in the glory of Christ in the kingdom of God. (See 1 Thess. 
u. 12.) 

Ver. 15.—Paul now calls upon his readers, for the attainment of 
this end, not to let themselves be led astray (with reference to ii. 2), 
and to hold fast the doctrines which had been delivered to them. 
For the genuine apostolical rrapadécere define the true nature of the 
gospel, which was just now designated as the means of calling men. 
If the gospel is changed (Gal. i. 6, 7) it must lose its efficacy. 
Paul now mentions a double form in which the mapaddcee have been 
communicated to them ; by word of mouth and by writing they 
have been taught by him. But as he says sv’ émorodje there exists 
no reason for thinking here of any other written compositions than 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians. (Kparety stands here = xaré- 
xetv, which also occurs 1 Cor. xi. 2, in reference to the mapaddcerc. 
Compare Mark vii. 3, seq.) 

Vers, 16, 17.—As God must give the success to every good thing, 
Paul prays in conclusion that he may afford to the Thessalonians 
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also support for their life of faith, and the approving of it in word 
and work. But it is quite unusual that in ver. 16, in the juxtapo- 
sition of Father and Son, the name of the Father follows that of 
the Son, whereas it everywhere else precedes it. As to the rest, 
the designations of God are so chosen as to justify by their pur- 
port the prayer for comfort and strengthening from God. For im 
the “who loved us” (dyamzjoac jude) is couched, as the aorist shews, 
the allusion to the work of redemption, as the greatest proof of 
the love of God towards man. If God has established the atone- 
ment out of love, he will, surely, be also inclined to win men for it, 
and to preserve those won by his Spirit. In the second epithet, 
“who gave eternal consolation and good hope through grace” (dove 
rapdkanoww alwviay kat éAnida dyabjv év yapitt) God is depicted as 
the source of comfort in the distresses of the present, and of good 
hope for the future, through the operation of his grace. ‘The agd- 
kanowe is here called aidzo¢, only in opposition to the transitory 
and deceitful comfort from the earth, especially as hope is named 
besides. Comfort in general can find no application to eternity, as 
the sufferings which are presupposed by the application of it cannot 
have any place there. (In ver. 17 dpac¢ is wanting in A.B.D.E.E.G., 
and is, with Lachmann and Schott, to be expunged from the 
text. Further, the collocation éoy sai Aéy» on the authority of 
A.B.D.E. seems to deserve the preference over the inverted collo- 
cation. ) 


§ 8. ConcLupING HXHORTATIONS. 
(ii. 1-18.) 


Vers. 1, 2.—In conclusion Paul calls on the Thessalonians also 
to pray for him; not to the end, however, that God may strengthen 
him and keep him in the faith, but only that God may be pleased 
to bless his labours. Paul supposes his own personal position in 
the faith as incapable of being lost ; he was so conscious of his 
election by grace that with him a falling away was out of the ques- 
tion. Besides, it would have been against decorum for Paul to beg 
his disciples to offer up supplication to God for his preservation 
in the faith. The apostles were completely secured against every 
falling away from the faith with the possession of the Holy Ghost. 
See on Eph. vi. 19. ‘O Adyo¢ tod xvpiov,is here = evayyédov Tod 
Gcod. But tpéxerv involves the contrast with being bound (2 Tim. i. 
9]. A reference to Ps, cxlvii. 15 is certainly comprised in the term. 
Ao&dlecOar here expresses the recognition of the gospel in its glory. 
Now, in order to be able there too, where he is now, in Corinth, to 
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labour effectually for the gospel, as had been done among them in 
Thessalonica, he utters a wish to be delivered from all adversaries 
who hinder him, But whether these dromoe kal tovnpot dvOpwror 
(Groro¢ is, according to Hesychius = éx@eopwoc, aloyedc) are to be 
looked for within or without the church depends on the meaning of 
the following, od yap révtwv 7 miotic, and on the mode of connect- 
ing those words with what precedes. As miottc has the article 
here, it can only mean the Christian faith, and not, for instance, 
“* fidelity,” as one might think from the mortéc 6 kvptog, which follows. 
But the idea “not all have the faith” is too trivial to be ad- 
mitted, especially as Paul had only just uttered the wish that 
the gospel might spread. Accordingly, the clause can only im- 
ply that all are not ready to receive the faith, that they strive 
against the Spirit who wishes to effectuate the faith in them, as 
Paul calls them at 2 Tim. il, 8, dvOpwro KarepOapuévoe Tov vodv, 
GOoKipoe Tept THY TiatLv. Still, this incapacity must not certainly be 
thought absolute, or even derived from a Divine decree, but from 
personal unfaithfulness and impurity. Now, if we ask after the 
connexion formed by ydép between this clause and what precedes 
the language, “that we may be delivered from wicked men, for 
all are not capable of faith,’ might mean, “that God may take 
them away from the earth, as there is certainly no prospect of their 
conversion.” But, if we reflect that Paul himself in the first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians does not imprecate death on the incestuous 
man, but will only have him given over unto Satan for the saving of 
his soul, we must also here declare such a view entirely inad- 
missible, As long as a man is in the life of this body there is also for 
him the possibility of conversion. Even incapability of faith and 
moral impotence can be removed through grace. ‘Pveo@a, therefore, 
can be understood here only of a deliverance by change of place and 
other circumstances, and not of death. Thus, then, it follows 
that the dvOgwro droroe and movnpot must not be supposed members 
of the church, but persons out of the church, and, indeed, probably 
the Jews in Corinth, who had set so many persecutions on foot 
against Paul. (See Acts xviii. 12, seq.) 

Ver. 8.—From himself personally Paul turns back directly 
to his readers, and utters the conviction that God would establish 
them and preserve them from evil. This cannot in the connexion 
imply every temptation, but such only as might proceed from the 
influence of such hostile persons as were described in ver. 2. No re- 
lation at all is to be supposed between the mordé¢ and the miotic which 
precedes. God’s faithfulness refers purely to the calling of the 
Thessalonians unto the kingdom of God, by which the decree of 
election is pronounced, “and this,” Paul means to say, “ God will 
also faithfully preserve unto you by the removal of everything which 
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can injure you in your life of faith.” Considered in itself, the a7é 
Tov Tovnpod might assuredly be taken as neuter ; but, as Paul ac- 
knowledges evil to be embodied in Satan, as he expressly teaches a 
fight of the faithful with Satan (Eph. vi. 12), it is more conform- 
able to the meaning of the author to keep to the masculine here 
also. As to the rest the dx6 tod rovnpod refers only to pvAdéer, not 
to ornpizee too. The context is rather to be taken thus: ‘ the Lord 
will establish you and, as being established, or after ye are estab- 
lished, also guard you from the evil one.” True, it might be said, 
that @vadée should then stand first ; for what is not yet established 
requires preserving from the fight, but not what is already estab- 
lished. But this objection disappears if we understand the dvAdo- 
oe dé not of the keeping entirely remote from every fight, but of 
guarding in the fight. The being established, therefore, precedes, 
in order to make fit for maintaining the fight. 

Vers. 4, 5.—The exhortation to obedience to his commands Paul 
pronounces in the form of sure confidence in the Lord. He there- 
fore expects fidelity, not from the Thessalonians as such, but from 
the Lord who is efficient in them. It is unsuitable here to refer év 
xupiw to Paul himself and his fellow workers, with dvte¢ supplied. 
The prayer which follows (ver. 5) suggests the conduct adapted to 
realize this obedience to the apostle’s commands, viz., the directing 
of their hearts to the love of God and the patience of Christ. The 
combination “ love and patience” does not allow us to understand the 
love of God merely of universal love. It must rather be referred to 
the manifestation of the love of God in Christ and his work of re- 
demption. The droyov7 Xgorot is, accordingly, also to be taken in 
a special sense of his patient surrender to death for the reconciliation 
of men ; and the sense of ver. 5 is accordingly this, ‘may God be 
pleased to direct your hearts to the centre from which all the strength 
of the Christian proceeds, viz., to love God’s love as it manifests 
itself in the sufferings of Christ.” 

Ver. 6.—After this Paul delivers a command, and that in his 
apostolical authority in the name of Christ himself. This com- 
munication which now follows enables us to perceive what moral 
injury the errors of the Thessalonians had brought on the church. 
What in 1 Thess. v. was but briefly hinted at, required now an open 
and very severe denunciation. Onaccount-of the supposed proxim- 
ity of the kingdom of God, working had been given up by many, 
who now wandered about in fanatical idleness. However, there was 
- yet a number of quiet persons also in Thessalonica who had not per- 
mitted themselves to be carried away. It is to be presumed these 
were the elders. For this reason, Paul turns primarily to them, 
and calls upon them to give up communion with the brethren that 
walked in a disorderly manner. (For év évdyuatet tod kvpiov the par- 
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allel été tod xvpiov stands in ver. 12. In it both the command of 
the Lord, and his power, which can effect the carrying out of that 
command, are pointed to. EréAAcoOa dro tivo, or dtoaTéAAeoBai TLvoC, 
denotes, like drooréAAecbar | which, however, has rather the subordi- 
nate idea of clandestine, Gal. 1. 12], “ to separate, draw back one’s- 
self from any one.” [See Eurip. Suppl. v. 598.] Ver. 14 shews 
more nearly how Paul would have this understood here.—Ver. 
11 further elucidates the import of the drdxtwc mepinatetv.—We 
have no ground for supposing other causes of the disorderly life of 
the Thessalonians than merely Apocalyptic errors ; the rapddoows 
which Paul here mentions refers also merely to that. It expresses 
the obligation to await quietly the time and hour of the advent, 
without neglecting one’s earthly calling—The discrepancy of the 
readings at the close of the verse is very great. The text. rec. reads 
rapéAaBe, with a reference to ddeAddc ; the codices waver between 
2AdBooayv, TapsAdBooav, trapéAaBov, tapeAdBete, which last reading 
Lachmann has adopted on the authority of B.F.G. I, with Gries- 
bach, take rapeAdGooay for the original reading ; first, because the 
more unusual form [See Winer’s Gr. § 13, 2], which, however, often 
occurs in the New Testament, might easily be changed into the 
more usual one; then, because after the allocution ddeAdoi the 
second person is expected rather than the third, or at least, with 
reference to the brother walking disorderly, the third person sin- 
gular.) 

Vers. 7.~10.—In order to convince the Thessalonians that were 
gone astray of their perverseness in giving up their handicrafts, Paul 
sets himself forth as an example to them ; with all his spiritual 
labours he had yet continually followed his handicraft too, and earned 
his own livelihood. it is true, he insists here too, that the privilege 
certainly belonged, to him of allowing himself to be maintained by 
the churches, but, for the sake of the good example, he had made 
no use of the privilege. That this was not the only motive that 
led Paul to this conduct has already been remarked at 1 Cor. 
ix. 7, 8, at which passage consult the Comm. on the causes of this 
mode of proceeding in Paul. Paul had also already declared him- 
self upon this point (1 Thess. ii. 9), partly in the same words. (Ver. 
7. ’Ataxtetv is defined here by the context ; 1t denotes, ‘‘to give up 
the regular earthly calling.” As at that time, so even now also, 
with the rousing of the soul to new life, a contempt of external ac- 
tion is very apt to appear—a tendency which he that has the cure 
of souls cannot too powerfully counteract.—Ver. 8. Aweedy is here 
‘without labour,” thus without having earned one’s maintenance. 
For the phrase dptoy gayeiv = omb dx, and denotes here livelihood 
in general, as éo6ev in ver. 10.--On éreBapijoae see at 1 Thess, 11. 9. 
—QOn égovoia see at 1 Cor. ix. 4, 5—Ver. 10. In the axiom, « ti¢ od 
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béher EpydfeoOar pnde gobtéTw, if any will not work, etc., is couched an 
allusion to Gen. iii, 19. It is an universal law in the world, that 
man should eat his bread in the sweat of his face ; he that has no 
business allotted him must therefore choose for himself a useful 
business.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—After this, what was merely intimated in ver. 6 
is more particularly set forth, Whether Timothy had brought the 
apostle the news of these disorders with him to Corinth, or whether 
he had received information elsewhere, is unknown ; but the former 
assumption is the more probable, because a short time only seems to 
have elapsed between the composition of the two epistles. (Ver. 
11. The expression trepiepydeobae is significant ; it is found nowhere 
in the New Testament but here. Hesychius explains 1t by tpaooey 
nepiood, to do superfluous, needless, things. It occurs so also at 
Sirach iii. 22. In this passage it is to be referred to the spiritual 
labours which were not enjoined on the Thessalonians [see on James 
iii. 1]. In their fanatical excitement they sought, it may be pre- 
sumed, through a busy but unprofitable activity, more and more to 
inflame themselves and others by the idea of the proximity of 
Christ’s coming —Ver. 12. Mera jjovytag of course only refers to out- 
ward quiet perseverance at their handicrafts——'O éavrév dprog is 
bread earned by one’s own labour, the livelihood which the handi- 
craft afforded, in opposition to allowing one’s-self to be maintained 
by others.) 

Vers. 13-15.—Instead of making the rebuke of the disobedient 
the next topic, Paul first introduces an exhortation to those that 
had continued firm, which is obscure in its connexion, Kadomovetv 
can be taken in a perfectly general sense, like dyaSoroeiv 1 Pet. u. 
15, or it can be understood of almsgiving, of doing good in the nar- 
rower sense. But trustworthy passages are wantjng to prove this 
latter meaning ; besides it will not well suit the context, for the ex- 
hortation, not to grow weary in almsgiving, almost looks hike a fa- 
vouring of those lazy fanatics. But Koppe’s opinion that Paul 
meant to say, “they should not support the laay indeed, but the 
really poor they should,” clearly introduces into the passage some- 
thing which is not at all in it. We shall therefore be able to explain 
kadoroteiv only of doing good in general. But certainly the context 
requires us to refer xadonoveiv principally to the affectionate, indul- 
gent, treatment of the brethren, so that ver. 15 contains a more par- 
ticular elucidation of this term.—In ver. 14 the connexion of dca tij¢ 
émuotoAfe is disputable ; it admits of being joined with what precedes 
or what succeeds. The position of the todroy, however, favours the 
former ; for, if the meaning were, “‘ denounce him by a letter,” roorov 
would stand before da Tijc maroc ; then too the article would have 
to be omitted before émoroA7, as a definite epistle would be denoted by 
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the rijc. (But see Winer’s remarks, Gr. p. 99, note.)—As to the 
meaning of onpetotcba: we may doubt whether it denotes indicare or 
adnotare, But in the former case jiv would scarcely be wanting ; 
we therefore prefer the meaning “to note.” However, the term 18 
not to be understood of an outward noting or registering, but figur- 
atively of an inward noting in one’s own mind.—The oréAdeodae a0 
in ver. 6 is more closely defined by pj cvvavautyvvoba here , it denotes 
the breaking off church-communion (see on 1 Cor. v. 9), more inti- 
mate intercourse, therefore excommunication, but in the lowest 
form. (See Winer’s Encyclop. vol.i., p. 158, seq.) The aim of this 
punishment is humiliation, 7. e., amendment, by true repentance. 
(See on évrpérecOae at 1 Cor. iv. 14; Tit. ii, 8—'EyOpd¢ as an anti- 
thesis to ddeAdédc denotes no personal enemy, but God’s enemy, 2. ¢., 
one altogether fallen away from the faith.) 

Ver. 16.—A prayer for peace from the Lord of peace, who bears 
it complete in himself, and can, therefore, impart it to others in every 
relation for spiritual and external needs, then closes the epistle. 
(Lachmann has, after A.D.F.G., put térw in the text for tpd7r@, 
But, as the epistle is addressed merely to Thessalonians, this read- 
ing seems quite inadmissible ; it might, according to Schott’s pro- 
able conjecture, have crept in here from other passages, as 1 Cor. 1. 
2; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8.) 

Vers. 17. 18.—Paul usually dictated his epistles ; Timothy seems 
to have written these two, (See 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i.1.) But, 
to meet such abuses as were touched on at 2 Thess. ii. 2, Paul added 
a salutation with his own hand, as a mark of his genuine epistles. 
It might indeed surprise us that Paul promises this mark év 7 éon 
émuoroAfj, whereas it is found in some only; what was requisite, 
however, on this circumstance, has already been mentioned in the 
Introd. to these two epistles, § 2. | 
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§ 1. Or THe CuuRcH Av PHILIPPI. 


WE shall let Olshausen himself speak here, and shall only, where 
it appears necessary, supplement what he has written with some 
additional remarks.* 

The city of Philippi lay in Macedonia near to the Thracian 
boundary, at a distance from the sea, on which stood its haven 
Neapolis. It bore anciently the name of Kpyvidec, fountain-city ; 
but about 358 a.c. Philip of Macedon enlarged it, and called it 
after himself, Philippi. At a later period the Triumviri gained near 
this city the famous victory over the Republicans. As a result of 
that battle Roman colonists settled at Philippi, which, becoming. a 
Roman colony, received the jus Italicum. (Comp. on this and on 
the expression mpdrn 7éAcc, which is applied by Luke to the city 
Philippi, the Comm. on Acts xvi. 12.){ In that city, also, con- 
tinues Olshausen, lived some Jews, who had there an oratory (no 
synagogue).{t This small Jewish community was increased by some 


* The introduction to this epistle, and that also to the pastoral epistles, is from Ols- 
hausen’s own pen, and was left in a state of complete readiness for the press. 

+ I perfectly agree with what Olshausen remarks there on the mpatn woAtc. It could 
not be called the chief city on the ground, to which reference is there made, that in that 
particular district, where Philippi lay, Amphipolis held such a place—comp. Liv. xlv. 29. 
Equally groundless is the other opinion, that Philippi received the appellation on account 
of its peculiar privileges. The intention and meaning of this epithet, admit, on the con- 
trary, in my judgment, of being perfectly determined from the connexion of the narra- 
tive in Acts. It had already been intimated—xvi. 6, 7—that the course which the 
proclamation of the gospel should take, was of Divine direction, In ver. 9 the vision is 
related in which a man from Macedonia calls on the apostle to ‘‘come over and help 
them ;” and in ver. 10, we are told of the apostle’s straightway purposing to go into Mace- 
donia. What, then, is more natural than that in the report of the journey at ver. 12, 
“and thence to Philippi, #7ru¢ éo7. mpaéry tie pmepidoc TH Maxedoviag mOALG, KoAwvia,” Wwe 
should think of its geographical position, and in connexion with that should perceive a 
reference to the fulfilment of the call in ver. 9. Even the “thence,” and the pronoun 
_,§¢, ut quee) point to this. So, after Van Til, in particular Rettig. Quaest. Philipp. 
Giss. 1831, Van Hengel p. 6, and Winer Réal-Wort. That the expression was literally 
correct in this view of it, since Neapolis was reckoned to belong to Thrace, see Van 
Hengel, Introd., p. 4. 

+ Van Hengel, however, may be quite right in saying, that the expression in Acts 
Xvi. 13, od évouilero mpocevy7 elvat says nothing of an oratory, but only, as also Luther 
translates, where they were wont to pray. 
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proselytes, and it was among these first that Christianity diffused 
itself. 

Paul came to Philippi on his second mission tour, about the year 
53. It was the first city of Europe in which he preached the gos- 
pel. The first person who gave heed to the preaching of the apostle, 
was a seller of purple, by name of Lydia, belonging to Thyatira, 
who received baptism, with all her house. A female slave, who had 
a spirit of soothsaying, occasioned the apostle soon again to leave 
Philippi. For, when Paul expelled the spirit, the owners of the 
slave, who had employed her soothsaying to their own account, 
raised an outcry against him. He was beaten and thrown into 
prison, the jailor of which he converted, with all hishouse. He was 
soon, however, set at liberty again,. with a request that he would 
leave the city. (Comp. besides Acts xvi. 19, seq., also 1 Thess. ii. 
2.) It is only at Acts xx. 6, on the apostle’s return from Greece, 
that we subsequently find him againat Philippi. But therg is good 
ground for believing that on his going thither he had made a stay 
there, though probably but a short one (Acts xx. 2), as is also sup- 
posed by Van Hengel. 

According to our epistle the church in Philippi had exhibited 
the Christian life with remarkable purity.* The apostle says much 
good of it, and commends it more highly than any other church 
(ch, i. 8-8, iv. 1). On its part also, it clung with strong and lively 
affection to its teacher, which it endeavoured to evince by contribu- 
tions of money, of which it sent one by Epaphroditus to Rome, 
where he was in chains. This Paul gladly and thankfully received 
as an expression of their sincere love (iv. 10-18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9). 
This character of the church in Philippi, and the occasion of the 
epistle (it being a letter of thanks for the support ministered to 
him by the church), explains the fact that this epistle, more than 
any other of Paul, should possess so entirely an epistolary character, 
full of warm and friendly feeling.. It naturally arose from the gen- 
eral relation of Paul as an apostle, and the special teacher of the 
Philippians, that exhortations should not be wanting ; but in gen- 
eral Paul gives in this epistle utterance to his feelings, speaks freely 
of himself and of his ministry, even of his personal relation to the 
Lord, and his striving after perfection. So Olshausen. And cer- 
tainly, more than any particular statements regarding the condition 
of the church, the tone of the whole epistle shews how much reason 
the apostle had to be satisfied with the Philippian church generally. 
A relation had been formed between him and this church, more near 
and intimate than with any other. He was not merely its apostle 


* On the condition of the church comp. J. Hoog de Coetus Christ. Philipp. conditione 
primeva Lugd. B., 1825, and particularly Schintz. die Christliche Gemeinde zu Philippi, 
Ziirich, 1833. 
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and teacher, as in the case of other churches, but was bound to them 
closely by ties of personal sympathy and affection. This everywhere 
discloses itself to us in perusing the epistle, and throws the clearest 
light on the state of the church itself. | 

The supposition of Hichhorn, Rheinwald, and others, continues 
Olshausen, that Judaizing and Gnostic heretics had been at work at 
Philippi, is destitute of all semblance of truth. Judaizing heretics, 
like those who had been busy among the Galatians, are certainly 
described in Phil. iii. 2, seq., but not as if they were actually in 
Philippi, or had obtamed influence among the Christians there. 
Paul warns them against the itinerant J udaists, who, he was well 
aware, would endeavour also at Philippi to undermine his labours. 
Not the least trace, however, of Gnosticizing false teachers is to be 
found in our epistie. The apostle certainly warns the disciples (1. 
27, seq.), very urgently and at some length against spiritual pride, 
and presents before them the Redeemer as an example of deep hu- 
mility ; but there is an utter want of the more specific traits, which 
might justify us in regarding this discourse as directed against 
Gnostic presumption. The only actual evil to which the epistle 
bears distinct testimony, is that certain jarrings appear to have 
sprung up in the church (ii. 2, seq., iv. 2). These were probably 
occasioned by the conceit of some members of the church, and hence 
the apostle’s extended exhortation to humility. 

This view of the state of the church at Philippi has been suc- 
cessfully defended against the various dissenting opinions, by Schinz 
‘n his treatise on the Christian church at Philippi (Ziirich, 18383). 
But when Schinz, at the close of his treatise, on the ground that the 
church at Philippi was infested by no heretical teachers, would 
prove that it was composed entirely of converted heathens, without 
any intermixture of Jewish Christians, he seems to go too far. The 
learned author, indeed, justly remarks that the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians contains absolutely no reference to the Old Testament. This 
indicates, he thinks, that the Chistians at Philippi were of heathen 
origin ; but the conclusion, as appears to me, is not sufficiently 
grounded. According to the teaching of the Apostle Paul the Old 
Testament was not merely for Jews and Jewish Christians, but also 
for the heathen and converts from among them. The Philippians 
must, besides, as proselytes, which they must have been according 
to Schinz’s view, have been acquainted with the Old Testament. 
Hence, we may fairly regard the want of citations from the. Old 
‘Testament in this epistle as accidental. 

But even granting that all the Christians at Philippi were born 
heathen, this would still not suffice to explain the freedom of the 
church there from false teachers. ‘The Gentile Christians might as 
readily have been misled as the Jewish ; nay, so far as regards the 
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Gnostic tendencies, as they manifested themselves in Colosse, they 
were even more liable to deception, as they could not be so firmly 
settled in those fundamental views which the others had received 
with their mother’s milk. We can ascribe the excellent condition 
of this favourite church of the apostle only to the fidelity of its mem- 
bers, and to their preservation from seducers, 


§ 2. Occasion AND CoNTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


There can be no doubt as to the occasion of the epistle and its 
immediate object ; its contents render both abundantly plain (iv. 
10-20). In its immediate design it was a letter of thanks from the 
apostle to the church at Philippi for the support ministered to him 
at Rome through Epaphroditus, The apostle gave this letter to the 
bearer of this gift of love, as he was about to return (ii. 25, seq.), 
as, at the same time, a testimonial to him. With the expression 
of his thankfulness he couples accounts concerning himself, as was 
due to a people who had given him such a proof of their profound 
fellow-feeling by the gift of love they had sent him. But he ad- 
dresses also a word of exhortation and warning to them ; for how- 
ever satisfactory might be the condition of the church as a whole, 
there still could not fail to be short-comings in the Christian life 
among them, and dangers from without. And he may perhaps 
have learned as much from Epaphroditus respecting the church. 
These are the essential component parts of our epistle, very natur- 
ally and simply arising out of the existing relations, 
| After the introduction, i. 1-11, follow first of all the apostle’s 

reports concerning himself, 12-26. Then comes a word of exhorta- 
tion to the church, i. 27—ii, 18, followed up by the section ii, 19- 
30, in which the apostle shews how he also in point of fact cares 
for the church. Then passing to the conclusion, he adds a double 
warning, 1u. 1—iv. 1, Some special admonitions are then given, iv. 
2-9, after which he expresses his gratitude for the gift that had 
been sent, 10-20. Salutations and the usual benediction form the 
conclusion, 21-23, How naturally these several parts of the epistle 
adhere together, how clear and easy the connexion and progress of 
thought is throughout the entire epistle, I deem it unnecessary to 
exhibit farther here, as it will be made to appear in the exposition it- 
self. Though the object of the epistle possesses no force to control its 
particular parts, and mould them to its own unity, this unity only dis- 
covers itself the more palpably in its tone and tenor. Not only the 
circumstance of the epistle resting upon the ground of a close per- 
sonal relation, indicating and expressing in all its parts the heart- 
felt love of the apostle to this spiritual community, so that more 
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than other epistles it appears a genuine outpouring of cordial affec- 
tion, and bears a familiar character ; not only does this general 
tenor of the epistle, which suits its character so well as a letter of 
thanks, give to it an impress of unity, but there is one thing espe- 
cially which may be regarded as the key note of the epistle, which 
is ever and anon struck, and pervades the whole ; the feeling of joy 
with which the heart of the apostle was filled, and to which he 
~ sought also to raise his beloved Philippians. This shews itself even 
on the surface in the frequently recurring yatpw and yaipere, but still 
more to a profoundly penetrating scrutiny. From this springs the 
declaration “I rejoice,” made in i. 18; in relation to this joy he 
utters the exhortations in i. 27—ii. 18. With a call to rejoice, he 
commences anew at iii. 1, while again at the close, iv. 4, he exhorts 
the whole church above all to rejoice. 


§ 8. Tue Timz aNnD PLAcEe or Composition. 


We point here, in the first instance, to what Olshausen has 
written in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, Introd. 
§ 8. He justly maintains, that the Epistle to the Philippians, on 
account of the similarity of the relations under which it was com- 
posed, cannot in respect to time have been tar separate from those 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon. 

In the serial connexion also of these four epistles, there exists a 
proof that the Epistle to the Colossians and that to Philemon were 
composed at the same time ; then the Epistle to the Ephesians, at 
the most only a few weeks later ; and finally comes the Hpistle to 
the Philippians, composed in the latter period of the apostle’s impris- 
onment, as the three others were during the earlier. This suppo- 
sition in respect to the Epistle to the Philippians is justly grounded 
on the passages i, 12, seq., ii. 26, seq., according to which the apos- 
tle had already spent a considerable time in the place of his impris- 
onment, and was able to mark the fruit of his labours. Further 
also, upon iii. 24, where it is said that he would soon come to them, 
while the distant hope of this is only for the first time expressed in 
Philem. 22, And we might add, on the probable supposition of 
Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 25) being the same person as the Kpaphras 
named in Col. i. 17, iv. 12 ; Philem. 23, that as he was the bearer of 
the epistle to Philippi, this epistle must have been composed later 
than those in which he is spoken of as present. 

Where now was the place of composition? Apart from the 
supposition of Cider (de tempore et loco epistole ad Philippenses 
scripte, Onoldi, 1731), who ascribes it to the one and a half year’s 
sojourn of the apostle in Corinth, which is disposed of by the sin- 
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gle fact that Paul suffered no imprisonment during that time, a 
double course les open ; either to suppose the period that of the 
Imprisonment in Ceesarea (Acts xxiii. 23, seq.), or that of the first 
Roman imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 16, seq.) The latter is the view 
of most recent interpreters (Bertholdt, Hug, Rheinwald, Flatt, De 
Wette, Matthies, Meyer, Neander, etc.), as it is also the tradition 
of the church, comp. the passages in Hélemann (p. 11), and the sub- 
scription at the end of the epistle. 

It was ascribed to the Cesarean imprisonment, first by Dr. 
Paulus (in a Programme of 1799, and in the theol. Lit.-Bl. Zur Allg. 
Kehztg. 1834, No. 140), and afterwards by Bottger (Beitriige Gott, 
1837). Bottger argues there with much learning and acuteness 
from the judicial proceedings at Rome, that Paul could not have 
been detained long at Rome ; at the most, five days. But on the 
other side, see Neander’s just and important remark (History of 
Planting, etc., 4th ed., 1., p. 469), that the delay of five or ten days 
did not refer to the continuance of the judicial procedure, but to the 
objection against the appeal (= literee dimissorie) ; that it indi- 
cated nothing as to the duration of the action itself. Farther, Bott- 
ger seeks to prove the agreement of the Acts with this event, and 
to invalidate the data, which have usually been regarded as decisive 
in the Hpistle to the Philippians, for referring it to the Roman 
imprisonment. These are the passages, i. 18, and iv. 22, which 
speak of a mpa:tepiov, and an oixia Kaioapoc, Bottger has certainly 
proved that these expressions are not conclusive in behalf of Rome, 
but were also applicable to palaces of the emperor out of Rome, 
as, in particular, we read of the mpa:tépiov of Herod, in Acts xxiii. 
35, and as Olshausen remarks there, the epistles elsewhere pre- 
sent too few determinate points of contact for deciding. But as 
regards the close of the Acts, I must entirely accord with Olshausen, 


that 1t does not square with Bottger’s supposition of an imprison- 
ment of a few days. Neander justly remarks, in the place referred 
to above, that we cannot imagine, if, as Bottger maintains, the 
apostle’s liberation lay between ch. xxvii. 16, and ver. 23, Luke 
should have failed to notice it. And what must the words xxviii. 
80, 31, “‘ And he abode two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him, no one forbidding him,” indi- 
cate, if not the still advantageous position of the apostle, notwith- 
standing his continued imprisonment ? Do these words admit of 
being understood of the contrast, as Bottger supposes, between the 
rest which Paul now enjoyed, and the storms of his past life? The 
notices in the Acts, therefore, do not here withdraw from us the 
historical ground for the composition of the four closely connected 
epistles. We may add that Aristarchus and Lucas, according to 
Acts xxvii. 2, were with the apostle in Rome, and we also find them 
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both actually with him in Col. iv. 10; Philem. ver. 24 ; that Paul, 
according to Eph. vi. 19, 20, had freedom to preach the gospel ; 
that according to i. 12, seq., of our epistle, important results bad 
sprung from his imprisonment, as also that the apostle awaits the 
final decision of his cause either for life or death (i. 20), yet with a 
confident anticipation of deliverance and of being able soon again 
to visit the Philippians (1. 25, 26 ; il. 94), Uniting all these circum- 
stances, we cannot wonder that neither Olshausen nor the more re- 
cent expositiors, as De Wette, Meyer, and Neander (in his history 
of the Planting, etc.), have dissented from the view of Bottger, and 
adhered to the tradition of the church. 

The composition of the epistle consequently falls, according to 
the common reckoning, in the year 63 or 64. 


§ 4, GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 
§ 1. GENUINENESS. 


Olshausen could justly say, “ the Epistle to the Philippians be- 
longs to the few writings of the New Testament, whose genuineness 
has never been called in question.” But since then, D. Baur (in his 
Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ, Stuttg., 1845), has extended his 
attacks against the New Testament writings also to this epistle— 
without, however, having yet met with approval. Apart from 
Schwegler (Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, 1846, i1., p. 133-135), all 
the more recent commentators appear as defenders of the epistle, 
and Liinemann and Briickner have vindicated it in separate produc- 
tions (Pauli ad Phil. ep. contra Baurium defendit Liinemann, Gott., 
1847, and Brickner: ep. a Phil. Paulo auctori vindicata contra 
Baurium. Lips. 1848). So also Meyer in the critical remarks of his 
commentary, p. 61, etc. The epistle is so well accredited by the 
testimonies of ecclesiastical antiquity (see these in Rheinwald, p. 
42, seq., Hélemann, p. 32, seq.) ; its matter and tone give so little 
ground for suspicion of any designed falsification ; it bears through- 
out, according to the general judgment, so thoroughly the Pauline 
impress, that its authenticity, if that of any, must be regarded 
as unquestionable. What grounds, then, has Baur for calling in- 
question the general opinion? ‘There are three points chiefly, 
which he reckons unfavourable to the epistle. 1. The epistle moves 
in the circle of Gnostic ideas and expressions, and in such a manner, 
as not to oppose, but rather to coincide with them. The leading 

* Polyc. ep. ad Phil. cap. i. 11, Mare. in Epip. heer. 42; Tert. contra Mare. v. 19 ; 
de prescr, 36 Canon, in Muratori. in Origin, in Euseb. Besides these testimonies, there 


‘ere citations in Iren. adv. her., iv. 18; Clem. Alex. pad., i. 107; Tert. de resur., c, 23 ; 
etc. 
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passage referred to in proof of this is chap. 1. 5, seq., “Oc év popdf 
Qeod Urdpywr, x,t. A, This, according to Baur, could be said only 
with respect to the ideas of the Gnostics ; and on no other supposi- 
tion than that Gnostic denaypydc of the Valentinian Sophia, which 
with all might would penetrate into the nature of the Eternal 
Father, and so descends from the Pleroma into the Kenoma (Iren. 
adv. her. i. 2, 2; i. 4,1), can the passage admit of explanation. 
What is said there in a speculative sense of a metaphysical occur- 
tence, he would have here, by a spiritual application, transferred to 
the moral procedure of Jesus Christ, though at the same time it is 
made devoid of meaning. So the expressions “in the likeness of 
men,” and “being found in fashion as a man,” admit only of a do- 
cetic meaning. Finally, the énrovpaviww—énvyciwv—natayOoviwr, 
through which the power and dominion of Christ are extended alike 
to the three regions, the heavenly, the earthly, and the subterra- 
nean, are also genuine Gnostic terms, 

I must here, in order not to be tedious, refer to the commentary 
on the particular verses. It is there shewn in respect to the chief 
passage, 1. 5-8, that it can only be understood of the incarnation, 
speaking after the manner of John, the évodpxworc of the Logos ; and 
that the form of existence before and after is expressed by the 
contrast of that which he did not and that which he did wish. 
This explanation does away with Baur’s allegation that we have 
here only a moral refraining from the dprayudc (a thing in itself 
inconceivable) on the ground that it is senseless), to say that 
Christ would not, before his moral probation, arrogate to himself 
what he could only attain through his probation. Whence could 
Baur know that this “being equal with God,” must be the re- 
ward only of his moral probation ? According to the apostle, it 
equally stood in the power of him of whom he speaks, ica 76 0e6 
_elvat, and to empty himself. What determined him to choose the 
latter was the principle of self-denying love which the Philippians 
are called to take for their example. But it is objected, how then 
could it be said that Christ would not lay hold of what, according 
to this view, he already had ?* Follow closely the scope of the 


* Icannot go along with Limemann and Brickner in their view of the toa r6 06 
elvat, however much I rejoice in being able to concur with them in their general import 
of the passage. Both believe that the fundamental error of Baur lies in this, that he 
understands one and the same thing by the év uopd7 Oeod eivat, and the ica Th be@ eivat. 
They, therefore, make an essential distinction between the two expressions, and would 
find in the former the thought, that Christ, although he was in a Divine form, still did not 
‘wish to vindicate to himself a xvpsdry¢ such as God possesses. Ltinemann, p. 11, potiri 
autem potuisset hoc existendi vel vivendi modo, quo ipse vivit Deus, si noluisset se sub- 
mittere atque servire Deo Deique consiliis, sed potius regnare voluisset aque ac regnat 
ipse Deus, subjectus nemini. To the like effect Brickner, p. 28. I do not believe that 
even for the sake of contrast with the éxévwoev éavtéy the apostle would have said any« 
thing so incredible of Christ. For that Christ could obtain the xup.érqe, ver. 11, only in 
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passage, Christ is represented as an example of self-denying love, 
and this is shewn in the circumstance that between two possibilities 
he chooses and accomplishes that which love determines him to 
adopt. But in every real choice and determination, which turns on 
the exchange of an old state for a new, the earlier one, which already 
belongs to me, appears momentarily as surrendered, and, in the 
event of my deciding for it, I lay hold of it anew. The expression 
oby dprayyiv fyjoato thus admits a satisfactory explanation. See 
further the Comm. on the passage. Is it alleged that in this pre- 
existent condition of Christ, a doctrine not properly Pauline, is 
introduced? Omitting the epistles, which Baur deems not gen- 
uine, passages like 2 Oor. viii. 9; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 47, 
cannot, without great arbitrariness, be referred to the so-termed 
historical Christ. Comp. Liinemann, p. 8, seq., and the length- 
ened discussion of this point in Briickner in the Appendix, p. 
84, etc. 

- But how comes the apostle by the expression oby dptaypyov 7ynq- 
cato? It ig certainly found nowhere else in his writings. But is 
it of so very peculiar a character as to be explicable only from the 
Gnostic dptayua ? The sense of the passage requires an expression 
for indicating that Christ did not, as looking merely to him- 
self choose Divine glory. Is the dprayyév then, surprising, when, 
according to the connexion, it is presented as the relatively selfish 
choice ? What has the term here employed to do with the dprayya 
of the Gnostic theosophy 2? How little knows the Gnosis of an eivas 
év popdy Ocod in the sense of our passage, of an eivat loa 7 OeG (toa 
being taken as an adverb), how little, finally, of a éavrov kevovy ! 
All these designations have an entirely New Testament, nay Pauline 
impress. How does uopd? Ocod essentially differ from eixwv tov Geov 
in 2 Cor. iv.4 2 Has not the éxévwoer éavrév a substantial parallel 
in the énrévevoe of 2 Cor, vill. 9? Is the expression kevody not 
elsewhere sufficiently familiar to the apostle (Rom. iv. 14; 1 Cor. 1 
17, etc.), to account for its use here, where it is so perfectly in place P 
How can we say that the author moves in the circle of Gnostic ideas 
and expressions, when neither his ideas nor his expressions are to be 
found in the Gnostics, but are entirely homogeneous with his well- 
known manner of thought and expression ? 

The passage just cited, however, would seem not the only one 
of its kind ; and in the case of an author who moves in the circle of 
Gnostic ideas this is to be expected. The words év dyowwpate av- 
Opdrwv yevouevoc, k. 7. A.,in ii. T must also be Gnostic, because in 


the way of self-denial, is self-evident. But even while he attains this. «vpcdr7yc, he does 
not ascend to a higher dignity than his pre-existent one; whereas, according to Briickner 
and Liinemann, a still higher dignity was held out to the Adyo¢ doapkoc, which he has 
reached by Liinemann’s express declaration, as Adyog Evoapkog. 
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fine these words in ver. 10, “every knee of the heavenly, earthly, 
and subterraneous (beings),” are Docetic, and genuinely Gnostic. 
Now, we have all the traces of Gnosticism that occur in our epistle, 
nothing of that description being found in the remaining parts 
of it ! 

In regard to the latter passage, it is to be shewn in the exposi- 
tion that here the ‘‘ Gnostic” idea of the descent into hell is not to 
be thought of (as if this idea, too, were exclusively Gnostic, because 
it is to be met with in Marcion)! For the meaning of katayOdv100 
see the exposition, and in respect to the émovpdvoe Briickner justly 
points to the passages 1 Cor. xv. 24-28 ; Rom. viii. 38, 39, which 
speak of the all-embracing power of Christ. Briickner also expressly 
assures us, p. 35, that the thought, under this precise expression, 
never occurs in the Gnostics, 

As to the Docetic meaning found by Baur in év duorépate dv006- 
Tay yevowevoc, becoming in the likeness of men, we need not urge 
the arguments of Liinemann and Briickner against it, that Christ 
actually differed from all other men, in that he was conscious of no 
sin (2 Cor. v. 21); for the idea of ‘‘man” does not include that 
of sin. Sin is rather to be regarded as an accident of human 
nature ; hence also in other passages, such as Rom. v. 15, 1 Cor. 
xv. 21, Paul denotes Christ unconditionally dvOpurroc. Bau is also 
right in maintaining that Rom. viii. 3, in which God is said to 
have sent his Son “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” cannot be 
reckoned parallel to the one before us. Neither, however, does it 
prove, as Baur supposes, that the expression in the present passage 
is Docetic, in that, viz., the likeness which in the case of the Son, 
refers there to the sinful flesh, is, in Phil. ii. 7, extended to his entire 
humanity. or we can easily conceive why the author, who in an- 
other connexion could not have hesitated to say dvOpwro¢ yevduevoc, 
should here have said precisely év duocopare dvOpérwr y.; viz., that 
he speaks here neither of Divine nor of human nature, but simply 
of the Divine and human form of existence and life. Baur has very 
strangely indeed overlooked this when he says, ‘‘ Were he already 
God, wherefore should he wish to become what he already was ?” etc. 
We reply, the language refers neither to his being previously God, 
nor to his being subsequently man ; but as before the discourse was 
only of a Divine form in which Christ was, previous to his humilia- 
tion, so afterwards it can only be of a form of manifestation belonging 
to him, which is designated by his “taking the form of a servant,” 
being ‘in the likeness of men,” and “found in fashion as a man.” 
To have said simply dvOpwro¢ yevouevoc, were only to have expressed 
himself less accurately than he has done. 

The second series of objections raised by Baur against the genu- 
ineness of our epistle, refers to its general character. Tender and 
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pleasing as are its thoughts and sentiments, the epistle still suffers, 
he thinks, from a monotonous repetition; from the want of a pro- 
found pervading connexion, and from a certain poverty of thought. 
With this is connected the absence of a sufficient occasion for 
such a communication, and of a distinctly announced object and 
train of thought. Its polemical features give the impression of 
existing only because polemics belong to the general character of 
Paul’s epistles, It is deficient in the freshness and naturalness 
which distinguish these, and in the objective nature of the relations 
indicated. So, in particular, in the passage iii, 18. The strong 
expressions stand in place of a vigorous colouring in its polemical 
features. Kdvec in iii. 2 is coarse ; strained and unnatural the con- 
trast between karatou7# and meprrou7, introduced merely to give the 
apostle an opportunity to speak of himself. Then, iii. 2, seq., is 
a mere copy of 2 Cor. xi.18. How universally known are the things 
which the apostle relates here of the circumstances of his life! The 
expression “ righteousness in the law” is not Pauline. The whole is 
flat and uninteresting. But especially does it awaken suspicion, 
that it never comes clearly out what had moved the apostle to write 
the epistle. In iv. 10, seq., indeed, an occasion is mentioned in 
connexion with a present which the Philippians had sent to Rome 
for his support. But the passage iv. 15, according to which the 
apostle had repeatedly received support from the church at Phil- 
ippi, involves a contradiction with the apostle’s statement in 1 Cor. 
ix. 15, “I have used none of these things,” namely, those which 
belonged to living from the gospel. A certain limitation, indeed, 
is given to this assertion of. the apostle by the admission, in 2 
Cor. xi. 9, that during his abode at Corinth brethren from Mace- 
donia had ministered to his necessities. But in Phil. iv. 15, the 
matter is represented as if it had been an arrangement subsisting 
from the beginning, as if the apostle had to make a sort of reckon- 
ing with the Philippians as to giving and receiving. One can 
scarcely avoid the supposition that the author had 2 Oor. xi, 9 
before his eyes, and deduced too much from it. The mention, 
presently after, of the contributions previously received, betrays the 
false apostle. Paul would have indicated more plainly the contri- 
bution mentioned in ver. 15, by which is to be understood that sent 
to Corinth according to 2 Cor. xi.9 ; and would not have mentioned 
last, in ver. 16, the contributions he had received at an earlier pe- 
riod. It is also matter of stumbling, that, according to ver. 16, the 
apostle’s sojourn in Thessalonica is spoken of as much longer than 
the history in the Acts would lead us to suppose. Even from what 
is said at ch. iv. 10, seq., upon the occasion of the epistle, there is 
good reason to suppose that we have only a feigned situation 
before us. | 
Vout. V.—23 
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It ig not without due consideration that I have exhibited at 
length this second series of Baur’s objections; for I hope the reader 
who has them here clearly before him, that he may himself judge 
of them, will excuse me from meeting them one by one. This has 
also been laudably undertaken by others, as Liinemann and Briick- 
ner. I simply remark that Baur has utterly failed to establish his 
condemnatory judgment in charging this epistle with monotony, 
poverty of thought, and want of a profound internal connexion. 
In its subject matter where do we find monotonous repetition and 
poverty of thought ? How clearly do its several parts divide them- 
selves from each other (comp. § 2), and how characteristic is the 
treatment of each! Only let us not ourselves mix what in the 
epistle is divided. Thus, how very differently are his personal op- 
ponents in Rome described in ch. i. 15, seq., from the enemies of 
whom he warns his readers in ch. iii. 2, seq! How plainly, again, 
are these distinguished from the persons named in ch. i. 18, 
seq.! And we have still again others before us in ch. i. 28. How 
new and peculiar is the representation given of his position and 
his experience in prison, when compared with what is found in 
the other epistles! How completely does ch, 1. 19-30 transport 
us into the circumstances of the apostle, and provide for us solutions 
in regard to his most special references! The epistle is, in fact, re- 
markable for its great variety of matter ; and the description given 
of the state of things then existing 1s so precise, that one can scarcely 
understand for what purpose the author of the epistle, supposing 
him to have been a writer of the second century, should have entered 
with such detail into the apostle’s relations at Rome, and specified, 
for example, with such cordiality, the love of Epaphroditus, as is 
done by the apostle in ch. ii, 25, seq... Or does the monotony consist 
in this, that the apostle repeatedly speaks of his joy, and calls on 
his readers to rejoice ? Here is certainly repetition, but such as 
discloses the fulness of the heart from which the words proceeded. 

The reproach of monotony, however, and of poverty of thought, 
though raised against the whole epistle, must be understood as di- 
rected chiefly against the polemical part, and more particularly the 
passage at the commencement of ch. i. Fault is expressly found 
with it, at least for its flatness and feebleness. ‘I'he passage can only 
be an infelicitous copy of 2 Cor. x1. 18. 

Dr. Baur appeals at once to “ writing the same things” (r@ avra 
ypdoetv) in ch, iii. 1, as betraying the author’s own sense of poverty 
of thought. But in reality the difficulty in expounding these words 
arises from the absence of anything similar in the preceding con- 
text ; so that many expositors have been led to look out of the 
epistle altogether, and to suppose a reference to some earlier oral 
expressions or a previous epistle. We, who have only this epistle 
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before us, can surely not complain of monotony and poverty of 
thought, merely on account of this expression. And as to the 
polemical passage itself, which follows ver. 2, the copy of 2 Cor. x1. 
18! The passage has indeed a strong resemblance to the one be- 
fore us ; but none can wonder at this, since on both occasions the 
apostle has the same opponents in his eye, and in opposition to 
them, handles the same subject. Is it not also natural to the apos- 
tle, when he comes to speak elsewhere of this fleshly privilege 
(comp. Rom. xi. 1, «ad yap éy® "Iopandirne eli, etc.), so to do it, as to 
specify in detail the particular points belonging to it? And then, 
with all the resemblance that our passage bears to the other, what 
diversity also! It does, indeed, require proof that the one passage 
is only an infelicitous copy of the other. Baur lays stress, with this 
view, on the dogs in ver. 2, and still more on the katatopy (concis- 
ion) with its contrast mepsrouj (circumcision), in ver. 3. The ex- 
pression dogs is not delicate; in that Baur is quite right ; but 
neither is “ministers of Satan” in 1 Cor. xi. 15, as others have 
already noticed. And who shall prove that the apostle has not 
himself used that very common word, that only an imitator of 
the passage in Corinthians has done so? As regards the other 
two expressions, Liinemann justly points to Gal. v. 11, 12, where 
the apostle in a manner quite similar places an dmoxdpovra: over 
against meprtouy. Dr. Baur takes offence at Christians being called 
the true, the Jews the false circumcision. But this is not the 
sentiment of the passage. The apostle does not speak of Jews, 
and say that their circumcision is a false one. He only says that 
the circumcision of which the opponents were making a boast, has 
no higher value than a mere cutting of the flesh of one’s body. 
And have we not in Rom. ii. 25, seq., a “circumcision becoming 
uncircumcision,” and “an uncircumcision being reckoned for cir- 
cumcision ?” Have we not also in vers. 28, 29, a similar thought, 
though introduced with different reference? And this “un- 
natural” contrast is brought in merely to give the apostle an op- 
portunity to speak of himself! It is not true, however, that the 
opportunity is thus taken ; for it is by a new turn in the discourse 
that he comes, at ver. 4, to speak of himself, and in doing so, allows 
the contrast entirely to drop. I refer to my exposition of the pas- 
sage ; and merely remark here, that if there is a single passage in 
the epistle that bears the genuipe Pauline impress, it is this. So 
far from the discourse being made violently to assume a personal 
form, it is in the simplest and most impressive manner that the 
apostle shews in his own person the vanity, of that confidence in 
the flesh. And is not the exposition in vers. 7-14 worthy of the 
apostle ? | a 

We shall at present only notice further what has been alleged by 
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Baur in regard to the occasion of the epistle. Former interpreters - 
have, in their innocence, adhered to the passage iv. 10, seq., and in- 
ferred thence that in its primary occasion and design it is a letter of 
thanks from the apostle, which naturally led him to give his readers 
some notices respecting himself, and address to them such admoni- 
tions as they might then need. And the character of the epistle 
seemed perfectly to accord with this supposition. What criticism 
has urged against it has already been mentioned above. But 1 Cor. 
ix. 15 really contains nothing opposed to the declaration of the 
apostle in Phil. iv. 15, 16, that the Philippians had repeatedly sent 
money to support him. Baur himself adduces one case from 2 Cor. 
xi, 9, ‘‘ that which was lacking to me the brethren from Macedonia 
supplied.” But one time, he would have us think, is no time ; 
whereas this passage should have convinced him of the error of his 
exposition of 1 Cor. ix. 15. For, the apostle does not speak there 
at all of his not having received support from any church whatever, 
but only of the manner in which he had acted toward the Corinth- 
ians—-comp. ver. 11, seq. And if any doubt might still remain of 
the passage, it would be completely removed by 2 Cor. xi. 8, “I 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them to do you service.” 
When Baur further speaks, at ch. iv. 15, of an arrangement formed 
from the beginning ; when he charges the pseudo-apostle with an 
unchronological enumeration of the pecuniary contributions, or a too 
indefinite description of the gifts sent after him to Corinth, and at 
last would have it, that in ver. 16, Thessalonica is removed out of 
Macedonia ; the whole of his averments are mere fabrications, 
which vanish partly under the right exposition of the passages, and 
partly from the consideration that this pseudo-apostle might have 
known as well as the apostle himself, and (since according to Baur 
he had 2 Cor. xi. 9 before him), he must have known that the Phi- 
lippians had sent a supply to the apostle at Corinth, and what was 
the order of succession of their contributions. | 

All that Baur has as yet brought against the genuineness of our 
epistle proves on closer investigation so untenable, so utterly worth- 
less, that the grounds of his critical assault on the epistle are incom- 
prehensible, unless found in the third class of the considerations 
which he urges. The name of Clemens in ch. iv. 8, with which 
Baur places in connexion the persons in Cesar’s household in ver. 
22, bears the responsibility of his entire undertaking. Since neither 
history, says Baur, nor tradition knows of any other Clemens, it 
must be the same who is elsewhere placed in the closest fellowship 
with the Apostle Peter, the first bishop of the church at Rome. 
Tradition has reported of this person, that he was a relative of the 
imperial house. (Comp. the Clementine Homilies iv. 7: dvijp mpo¢ 
yévovc TiBepiov. Kaioapoc.) Now, this Clemens belongs indeed not 
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merely to tradition ; but the piece of history out of which it grew, 
abundantly shews that the apostle himself could not have known 
this Clemens. The fundus fabule is that Flavius Clemens, who is 
made known to us by Suetonius, Dio Cassius, and Eusebius, who 
was a relative of Domitian, and was put to death by this emperor 
on account of his d6eérnc. To refer to the epistle of the Roman 
Clemens, in proof that there really was an apostolical Clemens dif- 
ferent from him, is, he says, inadmissible, as the name of Clemens 
prefixed to it does not prove that it was written by the Clemens of 
the Christian tradition. How thus can the apostle have called this 
Flavius Clemens of Domitian’s time his feilow-worker? It was only 
an author, who lived after the apostolic times, that could place him in 
such a relation to the Apostle Paul, living at a period when that 
Clemens had become the well-known Clemens of the Roman tra- 
dition. And from this point he says the whole purport of the 
epistle receives a new light. Now is first explained what 1s re- 
ported in ch. i. 12 of the progress of the gospel, which calls forth 
the profound feeling of joy that pervades the entire epistle. This 
preponderant feeling of joy explains how the author should ascribe 
to the apostle the hope of a speedy deliverance (ch. ii. 24). Still, 
the well-known end of the apostle flits before the eyes of the 
later author, and hence the hesitancy of mind between life and 
death, which: appears in such passages as ch. i, 20-24, The design 
of the author, which led him to place the Roman Clemens, Peter’s 
genuine disciple, beside the Apostle Paul as a fellow- worker, was 
to form a new bond of harmonious relationship between the two 
apostles, as representatives of the Jewish and heathen-Christian 
tendencies ; and it is the proper scope of the epistle to put the dig- 
nity of the Apostle Paul in its fair and proper light. In conclusion, 
reference is made to the anachronism in the designations “ bishops 
and deacons” at the commencement of the epistle, and to the per- 
sons called so enigmatically Euodia and Syntyche, together with 
the “ dear yoke-fellow” in iv. 8, as proofs against the genuineness of 
the epistle. 

In regard to the chief point, the spurious character of the epis- 
tle would certainly be obvious, if it could be proved that the origin 
of the tradition respecting the Roman Clemens, was the Flavius 
Clemens of Roman history ; and, secondly, that the Clemens of our 
epistle is the same person as the one mentioned in the Christian 
tradition. But what is Baur’s proof for the first of these positions ? 
He compares what Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Eusebius, have said of 
that Flavius Clemens, the husband of Domitilla, with the Clemens 
of the Clementine homilies. In both we have a man allied to the 
imperial family, who became a Christian, and whose wife, according 
to one report, and, according to another, his mother and brothers, 
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were obliged to leave Rome. But even in this last particular there 
is a difference which becomes still greater when we ask why the per- 
sons in question quit Rome. Domitilla was banished by Domitian to 
Pandateria ; the mother and the brothers of the Clementine Clemens 
left Rome in consequence of a dream, and withdrew to Athens. Be- 
sides, that Flavius Clemens was a near relative of Domitian, this 
other a distant one of Tiberius. Why should the Clementines de- 
part so far from the original? Why not allow him to continue a re- 
lative of Domitian, robbing him of such an honour, and thereby 
departing from the usual custom of traditional embellishment ? But 
let us leave the Clemens of the Clementine homilies ; nay, let us 
grant, that in one point of view that Flavius Clemens may have 
been the fundus fabule; are we on this account necessitated to 
admit that the well-known Clemens of ecclesiastical tradition is also 
to be identified with him, as a mere product of traditional embel- 
lishment ? No one thinks of reducing the Apostle Peter, because 
of such traditional embellishment in the Clementines, to a tradi- 
tional man ; why any more that Clemens? Between him and the 
Clementine one there is still a wide distinction. Dionysius of Co- 
rinth, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, Husebius, never 
mention of this Clemens, that he stood in any relationship to the fam- 
ily of Cesar. Eusebius distinguishes between him and Flavius, with 
whom also he was sufficiently acquainted. (H. E., iii, 18, 2.) Must 
Dionysius, about the middle of the second century, and those other 
Fathers at the end of the second and the beginning of the third, 
have already so far erred as to make a Roman bishop out of that 
Roman consul, whom, according to Suetonius, the emperor repente 
ex tenuissima suspicione tantum non in ipso ejus consulatu in- 
teremit ? A bishop, too, who in the name of the church at Rome 
wrote a letter to the Corinthians, which it was customary to read 
even in the second century in the public meetings of the Cormthian 
church ? The mere name, however, Baur asserts, does not prove 
the epistle to have been written by the Clemens of tradition. But 
was it still not written by Clemens? Why not then by the one 
so well known ? Neither history nor tradition, according to Baur 
himself, knows of any other. Was the name of Clemens forged, 
and the epistle a fabrication ? Or, was it really an epistle from 
the church at Rome to that at Corinth, which first in the way of 
tradition was ascribed to that Clemens, though he never lived, as 
the tradition reports him to have done? Such a thing is in- 
conceivable with an epistle, written in the name of the church at 
Rome, and from the first held in such high estimation, and attested 
by Dionysius, the bishop of that very church to which it was ad- 
dressed, and at a time scarcely 50 years from its produstion. Nor 
can the Roman Clemens after all serve as a fac simile of the Flavius 
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Clemens referred to. Baur maintains that the death of this Clemens 
had excited a great stir among the Romans, on account of the fright- 
ful phenomena that followed it ; whence its great importance in the 
Christian traditional records may more easily be understood. But 
why then in these records 1s nothing said of the death of Clemens a 
They are silent about the very thing to which he owed his great- 
ness, A tradition of the fourth century only informs us that he died. 
as a martyr. | 

But even with the Clemens of Christian tradition, to use the 
language of Baur, the Clemens of the epistle before us does not 
coincide. For this Clemens is not to be sought at Rome, but at 
Philippi ; and, even if he may have been the same person who al- 
terwards became bishop at Rome, still it 1s not as that Roman 
Clemens that he is introduced and spoken of here. So that the 
ground on which the salutation from those of Czesar’s household is 
connected with him for the purpose of establishing his relationship 
to the imperial family, falls entirely away. Nor indeed does the ex- 
pression—é« T7¢ Kaioapoc olxiac-—necessarily denote relatives of the 
emperor ; it may as well at least mean the servants of his household. 
—Our epistle, then, has lost again the clear light which it has re- 
ceived from the Clemens of Baur. All that he can adduce in sup- 
port of a disciple of Peter under that name, and a fellow-worker of 
Paul, is ch. iv. 3, where he is put in a series with other fellow-workers, 
and nothing more is said of him than that he like those women who 
need admonition, had been the fellow-combatant of the apostle. 
There is no special salutation to him in ch. iv. 22. This Clemens — 
should have played an entirely different part in the epistle to give 
even the appearance of plausibility to Baur’s hypothesis, Nor is 
this hypothesis needed to explain what is said of the furtherance of - 
the gospel in ch. i, 12, and of the apostle’s joyful state of mind, in 
which he would have his readers to sympathize with him. Rather, — 
if that joy could be understood only by a reference to Clemens, the 
author must have made the apostle state distinctly the ground of his 
joy. But the words, “in all the preetorium and all other places,” do 
not point to Clemens ; nor does the joy, of which the apostle speaks in 
ch, i. 18, refer to the entrance which the gospel found here or there, 
but to the circumstance that Christ was everywhere preached. Still 
less has the yatpecy of the apostle in the other passages this restricted 
reference, Assuming only that the relations were such as the epis- 
tle describes, everything is clear and self-consistent : obscurity and 
confusion come in only with Baur’s hypothesis. The division of 
mind between life and death in ch. i. 21-24, which Baur presses 1n 
support of his view, 1s explained by the apostle himself, when he 
represents the difficulty of choice as arising from the twofold re- 
spect he had, first to himself, ana then to the interest of the 
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churches, It is not correct to say, that his mind was divided 
between living and dying ; for he knew that he should continue 
in life. And when in ch. ii. 17 he puts the case of his going to 
be sacrificed, it is obviously a mere supposition without any re- 
ference to its realization. But when Baur asks whether such a 
dividedness of mind under so splendid a prospect for the cause of 
the gospel, were not much legs suitable for the apostle, than for an 
author who already had before him as a matter of fact the end of 
the apostle, apparently so little harmonizing with those prospects ; 
we can oppose to it, and with more right, the counter question, how 
should this author, who, according to Baur, had the end of the 
apostle before him in this very imprisonment as a matter of fact, 
have come to represent the apostle as confidently assuring himself of 
a deliverance from it ? : 

In conclusion, Baur has pointed to the mention of bishops and 
deacons in ch. i, 1 as an anachronism. I deem it unnecessary to go 
into this point here, as it has been investigated in the Introduction 
to the pastoral epistles, where the untenableness of such an objection 
is rendered manifest. , How far, finally, there is any ground for ob- 
jecting to the mode of naming Huodia and Syntyche, and introdu- 
cing the still rarer ovévyoc, will be shewn in the exposition. It 
is more probable, from the other contents of the epistle, that 
the two names belong to two women, and that the ovgvyoc had 
been a worthy fellow-labourer of the apostle, than that Euodia re- 
presented the Jewish-Christian, and Syntyche the heathen-Chris- 
tian party, and that the dear yoke-fellow was, after the Clementine 
homilies, a designation of the Apostle Peter. So Schwegler in his 
Nachapost Zeitalter ii. p. 185. I refer, further, in respect to the 
genuineness of the epistle, to the short but excellent remarks of 
Neander in his work already noticed, and to Meyer’s Commentary. 


§ 2. Inreeriry. 


Having discussed at length the genuineness of the epistle, we 
can be the shorter on this second point. The question with which 
we have here to do, and which Heinrichs (N. T. ed. Koppe, vol. vii., 
Proleg.) was the first to bring upon the field, though the subject 
has since been prosecuted by others, is this—whether the epistle be 
one whole, as we now have it in our hands, or whether it has been 
formed into a whole by some strange hand, out of two epistles of 
the apostle to the Philippians—according to Heinrichs embracing 
respectively a wider and a narrower circle, and according to D 
Paulus the one addressed to the church, the other to the bishops 
and deacons. | 

The only appearance of support that can be brought from the 
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epistle itself for this later hypothesis, is the passage ch. 11.1. But 
does this hypothesis solve the difficulties connected with it ? Does 
not Heinrichs’ surprise, that the apostle after the salutation-formula, 
as he regards it (rd Ao7ov yaipete év xvpiw), should commence anew, 
rest upon a pure misunderstanding of these words? And does he 
not himself deprive his hypothesis of all support by viewing the 
next words (“to write the same things to you, to me indeed is not 
grievous,” etc.) without respect to any connexion with the other © 
epistle, and seeking the emphasis in ypdevv, and reverting to some 
earlier oral declarations of the apostle? Without attempting here 
to settle the correct meaning of the verse, we must still allow that 
the other hypothesis of Grotius, Krause, Hoog, Rheinwald, accord- 
ing to which the apostle meant to conclude with To Aonév, k. T. A., 
but afterwards added the remainder of the epistle, affords as prob- 
able a solution of the difficulty, though, as we shall see, there is no 
necessity even for resorting to this supposition. Support has also 
been sought for the hypothesis of two epistles, an exoteric and eso- 
 teric, by referring to the passage in Polycarp’s ep. ad Phil. c. 3, é¢ 
(namely Paul) kai dna ipiv éypaev émoroAdc. We certainly can- 
not, on the opposite side, refer to the other passage in Polycarp, c. 
11, qui estis in principio epistole ejus, as has already been remarked 
by Van Hengel, and on still juster grounds by Meyer. But why 
conclude, if with Meyer we urge the plural émortoAdc, that the epis- 
tle was composed of two separate epistles, and not rather that Paul 
may, as believed by Hemsen, have previously written other letters 
to the Philippians in connexion with the supplies they sent him ? 
It is clear that the hypothesis rests on very weak grounds. And 
how utterly contemptible is the proof brought trom other parts of — 
the epistle! How completely groundless is the supposition of an 
exoteric and an esoteric portion in the epistle drawn from the occur- 
rence of the word réAeot in ch. ili. 15! How unworthy of the apos- 
tle are the reasons assigned against his uttering what is said of the 
Jewish adversaries in iii, 2, of the presents in iv. 10, on Huodia and 
Syntyche in iv. 2, to the entire church! How inexplicable the ar- 
bitrary combination of two epistles through violent inversions ! But 
all this has already been shewn at length by others ; see Krause, 
An epist. ad Phil. in duas epp... dispescenda sit. Regiom, 1811, 
Schott Hinl. p. 283 ; Hemsen, as referred to, p. 680-694 ; Rhein- 
wald, p. 45-55; Hélemann, p. 34-44 ; Matthies, Hinl. p. 22, etc. 
I perfectly agree with Credner, Van Hengel, and others, that the 
whole hypothesis deserves to fall into oblivion. On Schrader’s kin- 
dred view, in his work Der Apostel Paulus, 5 part, comp. Hole- 
mann Hinl, p. 59, seq. 
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EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 





§ 1. InscRIPTION AND THANKSGIVING FOR THEIR STEADFASTNESS 
IN THE FAIrtH. 


G44) 


Ver. 1.—“ Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the over- 
seers and deacons,” etc. 

As in others of his epistles (1 Cor.i.1,2; 2 Cor.i.1; Col.1;1 
Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; Philem. 1) one or several persons are 
named along with the apostle in the inscription, so here we find the 
name of Timothy, which indeed oftenest occurs in this connexion. 
This implies, in the first place, that the person so named was pres- 
ent with the apostle, and, in the second place, that he stood in a 
somewhat close relation to those who are addressed ; it also implies 
that he sympathized with the apostle in the sentiments expressed 
_ in the epistle, and in his solicitudes and prayers in behalf of those 
to whom it was written. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
person so named had any share in the writing of the epistle, as is 
evident from the constant use throughout of the first person singular, 
i, 8, and passages such as ii. 19. This last passage affords proof at 
the same time of the warm regard which Timothy felt towards the 
church at Philippi, in the planting of which he indeed assisted the 
apostle, as appears from Acts xvi. 1’. Besides the naming of Tim- 
othy here is all the more appropriate, as the epistle announces his 
speedy arrival amongst the Philippians. Whether he acted as its 
penman must remain undetermined. 7 

By the phrase servants of Jesus Christ, the apostle designates 
himself in common with Timothy, whilst in Col. i. 1 he designates 
himself as an apostle, and Timothy as his brother. We may cer- 
tainly infer from this that the apostle had no occasion to vindicate 
his apostolical authority to the church at Philippi, and that the 
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omission of his official designation here was therefore not merely ac- 
cidental. And how well does this agree with the contents of the 
epistle, which represents the church as resting on the foundation of 
a close personal relationship to the apostle, and which was imme- 
diately occasioned by his having to send his thanks for a favour he 
had received from them! There is no ground for supposing that, 
in naming Timothy along with himself, the apostle wished to procure 
for him the same honour that would be given to himself.’ To ail the 
saints in Christ Jesus. To these the inscription and salutation are 
addressed, saints through their fellowship with Christ. On oie 
aytiovg compare Rom. i. 7, where Olshausen well observes that, with 
reference to the New Testament church, the idea contained in this 
word is, the impartation of a new and higher principle of life. That 
which makes them holy is their fellowship with Christ ; by means 
of this are they sanctified, and sin in its principle is overcome within 
them, although their victory over it in reality is but gradual. 

That emphasis is intended to be laid on the word all, is plain 
from the repetition of this word, 1, 4,7, 8. But those commenta- 
tors go too far who suppose that the apostle had particularly in his 
mind either those referred to in ii. 3, who were shewing a spirit of 
strife, or those perhaps who had not contributed anything to the 
gift that was sent to him, and that he used this expression purposely 
to include them, and in order to make no difference. It is rather 
to be regarded, as Meyer also supposes, simply an expression of 
affection. The éricxoroe and didxovor are in this passage alone par- 
ticularly named by the apostle. How little reason there is for 
doubting the existence of such office-bearers in the apostolic time is 
shewn in the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles. The manifest 
identity in this passage between énioxoro: and mpeoBitepor, and the 
plurality of the énioxoro:, are unmistakeable features of the apos- 
- tolic era. The special notice however of these office-bearers in this 
epistle is striking. It has been explained by supposing that they 
had been specially instrumental in collecting the contributions which 
had been transmitted to the apostle, and for which he returns thanks 
in this epistle. Meyer thinks this a probable explanation. But on 
this supposition might we not reasonably expect that the apostle 
would have made a more distinct acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by these office-bearers ? Besides, the passage at 2 Cor. 
vill. 9 does not warrant this conjecture. Shall we not rather look 
for the reason in the circumstances of the church? With all the 
strength and sincerity of its faith, the church at Philippi was in 
danger of division from the vainglory of some of its members. And 
as, on the one hand, the existence of office-bearers presupposes 
a certain unity of the faith in the church, so that we are not sur- 
prised to find no particular reference to such office-bearers in those 
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epistles, the design of which is to lead to aright apprehension of 
the truth, and unity of the faith, so, on the other hand, against 
any undue assumption of individual importance, no more effective 
"check can be applied than the restraints of public officers whom 
the apostle here recognizes in connexion with the church. Comp. 
also ii. 29. 

Ver. 2.-Grace be with you, etc. The apostle’s usual salutation, 
upon which see the excellent observations of Olshausen at Rom. i. 7. 

Ver. 3-11.—In which the apostle’s feelings toward the church 
are expressed in hearty thanksgiving to God on their behalf, 2-5, 
confidence that the good work will be carried on in them, 6-8, and 
earnest prayers for them, 9-11. 

Ver. 3.—As in his other epistles (Gal. i. 6 excepted), so in this 
the apostle sets out by giving thanks to God for what he finds good 
and praiseworthy in the church at Philippi. J thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you. In the expression my God, he gives the 
reader a glance into his own near relation to God. Fellowship with 
God, although resting on one and the same basis for all, yet takes a 
particular form in the case of each individual, according to the par- 
ticular experiences which he has of this fellowship, and which entitle 

him to call the God of all Ais God. And when is this consciousness 
of special relationship to God more felt than in prayer P 

In all my remembrance of you. With Meyer, 1 see no reason 
to interpret this as most commentators do: upon every remem- 
brance of you. The apostle says rather, the remembrance of them, 
as it were in all its elements, in its every relation, constrains him to 
give thanks to God. So pveia, used as here by itself, and without 
roviobat, signifies not mention, but remembrance. 

Ver, 4.—The words of this verse are variously connected. Many 
expositors regard the words, always im every prayer of mine for you 
all, as merely explanatory of the words, upon every remembrance 
of you. This, however, is inadmissible, because the latter phrase 
does not mean, every time I remember you ; chiefly, however, be- 
cause then the additional phrase, for you all, is entirely inappropri- 
ate. For with what propriety could the apostle say that as often 
as he prays for them all he remembers them P Better to join tav- 
rote with ebyapiord, as other passages also shew, e. g., 1 Cor. 1. Ass 
Gol. i. 8; 1 Thess. i.2; 2 Thess. i, 3. Thus the apostle says that 
every time he remembers them he gives thanks ; and the meaning 
of mdvrore is rendered more apparent by what follows, viz., om every 
prayer of mine for you all. (Comp. Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. 1.2.) The 
phrase for you all, in which the tenderness of the apostle’s regard 
for every member of the church finds expression, is not to be joined 
to what follows. It forms the required limitation to the words pre- 
ceding, viz., in every prayer of mune, comp. with this Col.i.3; 1 
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Thess. i. 2, where the apostle says only, praying for you, or, in our 
prayers. It is altogether wrong to separate the words, for you all, 
from their connexion with what goes before and what follows, and 
to join them with, J give thanks. Compare Meyer against this view. 
He says then that he never prays for them without giving thanks to 
God on the remembrance of them. But his delight in this church 
constrains him to add, that he prays for them with joy. Such inter- 
cessions coming from a joyful heart lead naturally to thanksgiving, 
and form the ground of the edyapioré in ver. 3. (The article in rj 
dénoy points back to the preceding dégouc.) 

Ver. 5.—The apostle now states more particularly for what he 
gave thanks to God in his prayers for them. ‘Eni is therefore to be 
joined with ebyagiord, not as has been recently maintained by Van 
Hengel and De Wette, with déjovv, for then there would be no 
specific statement of what was the subject of the apostle’s thanks, 
and the words, from the first day until now, would have no proper 
meaning. As the apostle in other passages, where he expresses 
thanks, generally specifies the subject of his thanksgiving, so here he 
gives thanks to God for their fellowship in the gospel from the first 
day until now. It is self-evident that kovwria cic 76 ebayyéAov is 
not the same as tod evayyediov, and cannot be rendered by “‘ quod 
participes facti estis evangelii,” to which dype tod viv would not cor- 
respond. ‘The connexion between éi¢ and xowwvetv is certainly not 
so close as to warrant our taking ec to be a circumlocution for the 
genitive. We shall therefore, with most modern expositors, trans- 
late the phrase, for your fellowship in reference to the gospel. Here 
too a double meaning is possible, according as éi¢ edayyéAov is con- 
_ nected more or less closely with xovwwwria, In the latter case covwria 
will express that fellowship of faith and love, that sweet concord, as 
Meyer expresses it, in which the Philippians were united to one an- 
‘other, while ei¢ evayyédcov determines more strictly the nature of 
that fellowship, a fellowship, namely, “ the centre point of which 
was the gospel.” Against this view, the omission of the article be- 
fore ei¢ ebayyédtov seems to me to be conclusive. As the words stand, 
they must be closely connected so as to form one idea. Comp. 
Wimner’s Gr. §19, 2, p. 155. Besides, it appears to me not consistent 
with other passages of the epistle, that the apostle should first and 
- foremost acknowledge with thankfulness to God, the unity and mu- 
tual love of the church at Philippi. Comp. i. 27, ii. 1, iv. 2. Meyer, 
in support of the view which we here controvert, refers to verse 9, 
where the expression, your love, according to him, means the same 
thing as your fellowship. But is it so clear that that expression in 
the 9th verse means their love toward one another? If, on the 
other hand, we connect ei¢ 16 ebayyédcov with xocvwvia more closely, 
so as to express one idea, then this fellowship will mean, not that 
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of the Philippians with one another, but their fellowship with all 
those who have the interests of the gospel at heart, who earnestly 
desire its increase.and success, And this active interest in what 
pertained to the furtherance of the gospel, flowing from their deep 
and warm attachment to it, was precisely what distinguished the 
Christians at Philippi from the very beginning. The apostle had a 
fresh proof of this, in the gift which they sent to him, and which 
occasioned his particular allusion to this feature in their character, 
but the words he here employs are not to be confined in their appli- 
cation to that which occasioned them, nor in general to any pecu- 
niary offerings. The Philippians brought whatever they had of 
Christianity into the service of the gospel. , Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact have given substantially the true meaning of this passage, 
Sr. Kowvevot pov yiveobe, Kai ovppeploTal TOY emt TH ebayyedin TOVOY, 
So also Van Hengel and others. In this interpretation, pet’ guod 
needs not to be supplied, as Meyer has objected with reference to a 
similar interpretation brought forward by others. For the apostle 
does not thank God for their fellowship with himself so much as for 
their belonging to the fellowship of those who are concerned for the 
furtherance of the gospel. According to this view, nothing needs 
to be supplied. In Gal. ii. 9, and Acts ii. 42, the word xovvevia will 
be found in the same signification as here, And for cic 76 ebayyéA- 
rov in the sense of furtherance of the gospel, see ver. 12, and 1 Cor. 
ix. 14. Thus does the apostle render thanks for their fellowship in 
the gospel, but he adds that this fellowship had existed from the 
first day of their having received the gospel until the present time. 
How different from this was his experience in regard to other 
churches! In the words dyps Tov voy there is a reference to the 
fresh proof of this which he had just received, in the gift that was 
transmitted to him. These words, from the jist day until now, 80 
appropriate when taken in connexion with your fellowship, become 
tame and meaningless, if, with Meyer and others, we connect them 
with being confident, ver. 6, or with I give thanks, ver. 3, Rhein- 
wald and Van Hengel are also of this opinion. The absence of the 
article will not prove such a view of the passage to be correct. Com- 
pare for example. ver. 26. . 

Vers. 6-8.—The apostle’s confidence with regard to them.—Ver. 
6. The apostle is led by the words he had just used, viz., until now, 
to look forward from the present to the end of their course. He 
thanks God for what he had seen in them up till the present time, 
dypt Tob viv, and as to what will happen betwixt the present and the 
final issue dypto tépac Xprotob *Inoov, he declares his confidence, a 
confidence which mingles with and deepens the thankfulness of his 
heart on their behalf, His confidence is not to be regarded as the 
moving cause of his thankfulness, but only as an accompanying cir- 
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cumstance ; meroO0¢ means, whilst I confidently hope. The phrase, 
this very thing, sets forth that what was the ground of his giving 
thanks was also the subject-matter of his assured hope. This sub- 
ject-matter is here, however, spoken of in general as a good work. 
And the Divine agency in bringing it about is held up to view, as 
the apostle’s confidence was based on this Divine causality, not on 
the feeble will of man. The apostle then expresses the confidence 
he felt with regard to the subject-matter of the thanksgiving, viz., 
that God who had begun a good work in the Philippians would also 
carry it on to perfection. The beginning of a good work in them 
through God’s grace is to him the pledge of its completion. (On 
avo rotro placed before 67, see Winer’s Gr. § 23, 5, p. 45, seq : 
"Evapyeiobac, besides in this passage, occurs in Gal. iii. 3. On the 
unimportant difference between évapyetoOa and the simple verb, see 
Van Hengel or Matthies.) ‘Ev tiv means én you in animis vestris, 
as the phrase imép tévrwv busy in the following verse proves. So 
Meyer and others. God then will carry forward to the end any 
good work which he has begun, and the end, the absolute in con- 
trast with the relative until now, is the day of Jesus Christ.. There 
can be no question as to what is meant by this expression in the 
sense in which it is generally used by the apostle. It is the day in 
which Christ will be revealed in his glory, the day of his coming. 
This day, whether it be near or distant, is to all, to the dead as to 
the living, the decisive day. (See ver. 10.) This passage does not 
necessarily imply the nearness of Christ’s coming, as Meyer and 
others suppose. 

_ Ver. 7.—How the apostle for himself (éuo/) arrives at this assured 
hope concerning them we are now informed in verses 7 and 8. It 
springs from the love he bears to them, which, according to its na- 
ture, to hope all things (1 Cor. xiii. 7), cannot but give rise to sucha 
hope. The apostle says that to think this of them is meet for him, 
a. €., Suitable to the personal relation in which he stands to them, 
As this verse is explanatory of the preceding (on xa6dc, in this sense, 
see Winer’s Gr. § 53, p. 897), the words todto dpoveiv must refer to 
the confident hope there expressed, and points out the source whence 
it sprung, without its being necessary, with Van Hengel, to translate 
this phrase by appetere. As the love of the apostle embraces every 
member of the church, so also does his confident hope. Hence he 
says uTép mdvTwy duey ; compare this with ver. 8. | 

He now proceeds to state wherefore it is that he entertains such 
an assured hope regarding them, because I have you in my heart. 
It has been doubted whether pe or tude is here to be considered ag 
the subject, but the position of the words settles this point ; and the 
concluding words of this and the 8th verse, in which the apostle 
calls God to witness his love to the church, clearly shew that the 
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common rendering is the right one (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 44, 6, p. 294, 
- Matthies, Van Hengel, and others). The apostle bears them in his 
heart, and hence for himself personally he cannot but cherish such 
a confident hope regarding them as he has expressed. But it is not 
merely his love to them in the general sense of the term that neces- 
sitates his entertaining such a hope in regard to them : this love has 
a special character still more nearly related to such a hope, arising 
from its being love to those who have received grace along with him- 
self to contend and to suffer for the gospel. It is difficult to say 
whether this participation with him in grace, on the part of the 
Philippians, is to be regarded as real, or as ideal, and arising from 
their sympathy with the apostle. A comparison with vers. 27-80, 
favours the former supposition ; on the other hand, the immediate 
context seems to me rather to require that this participation should 
be understood as consisting in sympathetic love. Hence will appear 
why the apostle regarded it as a duty of love to cherish such a feel- 
ing as he expresses above toward them all. The steadfastness of 
their attachment to the apostle in everything that concerned him, 
and their being thereby made partakers with him in the grace of 
suffering for the gospel, explains why he considered it as meet for 
him, as an obligation laid upon him by love, to cherish such a con- 
fident persuasion regarding them. According to this interpretation, 
the words év te totc deopoic pov must be construed with ovyxorywvovg 
pov, and not with éyev. That the apostle considers it as a gift of 
Divine grace, to suffer and to struggle for the gospel, will appear by 
a comparison with verse 29. The context also of this passage con- 
firms the same view. In the words év Te rtoic deowotc pov, Kk, T. 4, 
the apostle represents his own state, as on the one hand a state of 
suffering, and on the other of active exertion for the gospel, the 
latter again as manifesting itself in the twofold form of defence and 
- confirmation.—(Tod ebayy. belongs of course to both nouns, as the 
article shews. And both—the defence, namely, and confirmation of 
the gospel—refer, not merely to the judicial process which led to the 
imprisonment of the apostle, but describe what was his constant 
aim and employment during his imprisonment. In ovyxorvwvovg pov 
oiv refers to pov. The repetition of duds, in tdvtag tude, partly on 
account of ndvtac, partly by way of resumption, explains itself.) 
Ver. 8.—The apostle has just been assuring the Philippians, that 
he bears them in his heart as partakers with him of grace, and in 
confirmation of this, he now takes God to witness how greatly he 
longed after them all, in the bowels of Jesus Christ. This latter 
clause points back to the expression ovyxotywvove, in which he set 
forth the moving cause of his love ; accordingly his ardent longing 
after them all consists not in the merely natural outgoing of his 
heart’s affections toward them, but springs from a higher source, It 
Vou. V.—24 | 
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is the love of Christ, the love which Christ bears to his own, it is 
this that the apostle bears in his bosom, and that awakens within 
him such longing after the Philippians. Compare Bengel: in 
Paulo non Paulus vivit sed Christus ; quare Paulus in Jesu movetur 
visceribus. (Maptve ydp, «.7.4. Compare Rom. i. 9, also a similar 
phrase in 1 Thess. ii. 5. Chrysostom’s remark is certainly striking : 
oby wc admoTobmEvog waptupa Kade TOV Bedyv GAN ex TroAAte dtabécewe, 
x,t. A. —The word ¢ is properly rendered by quantopere, ’Eruzrrofe) is 
not love, but longing, ii. 26, and Rom.i. 11; 2 Cor. ix. 14; 1 Thess. 
i. 6. The éré does not strengthen the meaning of the simple verb, 
but denotes the direction in which it tends. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
80, 10, p. 183.—7Adyxva, a well-known Hebraism, pyan2 ; Winer’s 
Gr., § 3, p. 81.) 

Vers. 9-11.—The apostle’s prayer for his readers. 

Vers. 1-8 contain what the apostle has to acknowledge in the 
Philippians with thanks to God, what good persuasion regarding 
them connects itself with these thanks, and what motives he finds 
even in his own personal relation to them, to the cherishing of such 
a persuasion. But along with the good which they have, there is 
also a deficiency. And howcould the love of the apostle, who bears 
in him the heart of Christ, pass over this deficiency in silence P 
Therefore in vers. 9-11 the apostle’s love leads him to pray, that 
in addition to the good which they have, they may also obtain that 
which is still wanting to them, The good which they have, is 
denoted by your love, whilst this, their love, is described as de- 
ficient in knowledge and in power of discernment, a deficiency 
which must also of necessity operate injuriously on their progress 
in holiness, 

When we attend to the words of the apostle, one by one, we are 
first of all struck with the expression this I pray, following imme- 
diately upon the foregoing assurance of his affectionate longing after 
them all, and thus with peculiar propriety making the prayer that 
follows to have the appearance of being the outgoing of the most 
ardent love. The word this points with emphasis to the contents 
of the prayer. The prayer itself is, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge, etc. Your love-—The apostle 
_ thus denotes the distinguishing excellence of this church. As, at 
ver. 5, where the apostle describes what he thankfully acknowledges 
in the Philippians by your fellowship in the gospel, etc., we have not 
been able to agree with those who would understand by that, the love- 
fellowship of the Philippians with one another, and, as at ver. 7, we 
have seen in the fact of their being partakers in grace with the 
apostle, the strongest motive to the love he bears them, so here, 
where the apostle notes what was good in them, in order along with 
this to point to what was still wanting, we shall have to understand 
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by the expression your love, not the mutual love of the Philippians, 
nor even their love to the apostle, but that love which manifests it~ 
self in their fellowship in the gospel, and in their being partakers 
with the apostle. Rather the love that has been awakened in them 
through the preaching of the gospel, which has regard first of all to 
the Lord, but then along with him, to all that belongs to him and 
to his service, is the root of the Christian life ; and it is therefore 
worthy of notice, that the apostle does not mention knowledge as 
something distinct from love, in which they were deficient, but 
rather specifies the want of this knowledge as a relative defect in 
their love itself, and prays on their behalf that their love may 
abound more in this respect. Yet more and more (so he prays), 18 
their love to become rich in knowledge ; since they cannot be sup- 
posed to be altogether without knowledge ; but all depends on their 
having that measure of knowledge, short of which love will become 
the sport of every impulse of the heart, and lead to perversities, of 
which we may easily find examples enough in. every age. Comp. 
Eph. iii. 18, 19, and in our epistle i. 8-10,-and the remarks there 
made, Their love is to increase, év énvyvdce Kat méoy alcOjce. The 
word aic@no.c, which has several meanings, can in this passage, from 
its being joined with énéyvwoc, and from the whole context, have no 
other meaning than perception by the internal sense. (Comp. Pas- 
sow and H. U.) Therefore also in the Septuagint = nx, Prov. 1. 
4, and other passages. While éniyvwoc leads to a profound know!l- 
edge of the gospel, atoOyac will give the right spiritual perception 
of the object every time it is presented by experience. Both are 
necessary to love, in order to its being able rightly to discriminate 
(Soxyddery Ta Stapépovra) ; the latter can less be spared. I perfectly 
agree with Meyer in his interpretation of this phrase. The end to 
be attained by this increase, is marked by the words ei¢ 76 doxiacery 
— dpa ta Scadépovra—that ye may prove, t.€., be in a condition to 
prove the things that differ, namely, what is right and what 1s 
wrong. Comp. Rom. ii. 18, xii, 2; 1 Thess. v. 20. So most recent 
commentators ; but Meyer thus, “that ye may approve what is ex- 
cellent,” owing to the context, which however gives no occasion for 
such a view. For why may not the power of rightly proving, as we 
must here regard it, be distinguished as the end of knowledge, and 
sincerity as the result of this proving, love being presupposed in the 
whole ? (Iepocedev év is “to abound in,” and év means neither 
“through,” nor “in communion with ;” nor does it denote “the 
manner and way,” as De Wette will have it, “ because love as such 
cannot know.” For it is not love as such, that is here spoken of, but 
the love of the Philippians. Comp. passages such as Rom. xv, 13; 
2 Cor. ili. 9, viii. '7; Col. ii. 7; against which those adduced by De 
Wette prove nothing.) 
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Ver. 10.—The end which the apostle has in view, with this in- 
crease in moral discernment is, the fruit which it is to produce in the 
disposition and life, namely, sincerity and blamelessness for the day 
of Christ. We have here to notice the same practical aim which 
meets us everywhere in the pastoral epistles, as opposed to a course 
of conduct morally unfruitful. (Elacwpevetc pure, from efan and xpive. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. i. 12, i117. ’Arpdéoxoro: without offence, 
in the passive sense, = blameless; so again in Acts xxiv. 16; 
differently 1 Cor. x.32. Van Hengel and Meyer make it active here, 
but very erroneously.—Eic¢ juépav marks the destenation, ‘‘ for the 
day of Christ,” as the decisive day, comp. ver. 6 then ii. 16 ; Eph. 
iv. 30, and other passages ; consequently it is different from dyprc.) 

Ver. 11.—They are to be sincere and without offence for the day 
of final decision ; but they can be so, only by being filled with the 
fruit of righteousness. The negative side always implies the posi- 
tive, a principle which is of great importance for the Christian life, 
_ By kapro¢ dcxacooivnc, as in the case of other words similarly con- 
nected, such as xaprro¢ tod rvevuaroc, Gal, v. 22, rot durée, Eph. v. 9, 
must be understood fruit of righteousness, in the sense of product 
thereof ; and dixaootvy does not express so much the justificatio, 
as rather the new moral habitus of the man, which is given along 
with it, and in which he “ bears fruit unto God in newness of spirit,” 
Rom. vii. 6. Comp. Meyer, who refers, for this view of d:easoodvn, 
to Eph. v. 9; Rom. vi. 18, 18, xiv. 17, and other passages. The 
apostle adds, which are by Jesus Christ, since this fruit, along with 
_ the ground from which it springs, is a communication of the life of 
Christ to his own. I am the vine, ye are the branches, John xv. 5; 
Gal. ii. 20. Silvestres sumus oleastri et inutiles, donec in Christum 
suMUSs insiti qui viva sua radice frugiferas arbores nos reddit, says 
Calvin. Hic ddgav nat émasvoy Geod, “to the honour and praise of 
God,” to be connected with merAnpwuévo, Comp. 1 Cor. x. 81; 
Kph. i. 6, and other passages. (The reading kaprév—trov did x. 7. A, 
deserves, according to critical authorities, unlimited preference to 
‘the other, xaptéyv—rév, On the accusative, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
32, 5, p. 205.) 


§ 2. Tae Apostiu’s STATEMENT RESPECTING HIMSELF. 
Gi. 12-26.) 
The first topic to which the apostle passes after this exordium, 
is—to give the Philippians information concerning himself, the 


apostle who is in bonds for the sake of the gospel. How character- 
istic of the apostle is every feature in this description! In the ac- 
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accounts which he gives, how do his individual concerns take a sub- 
ordinate place to the great work of his life! If only Christ is 
preached, therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. For himself 
personally, it is all one whether Christ be magnified by his life or 
by his death. The sudden transition to these accounts about him- 
self induces us to suppose, that what he writes is in answer to a 
question that had been addressed to him. How could we suppose 
it otherwise than that the church which sends an offering for the 
support of the imprisoned apostle should wish to receive information 
regarding him? This information, together with thanks for the 
gift of love which he had received, is to be carried to them by Epa- 
phroditus their messenger. Already in verse 0 and verse 7, we have 
seen how great an interest the Philippians took in the apostle, and — 
even the relation there expressed, renders it natural that the 
apostle should forthwith communicate to them information about 
himself. 

He begins, in vers. 12-18, by telling them what unexpected re- 
sults, favourable to the spread of the gospel, had been brought about 
by his imprisonment. In the first place, the reason of his im prison- 
ment, and through this, Christ, had become known in the preetorium 

‘and in other places ; and again, greater boldness had thereby been 
gained in preaching the gospel. That some were actuated by mo- 
tives hostile to himself in preaching the gospel, can neither now or 
in future disturb his joy ; in that Christ is preached, Z therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. Then (vers. 19-24) he tells them that 
his welfare does not depend on the life or death of the body, for life 
to him is Christ, and death bears him hence to Christ. His heart 
decides for the latter, as it longs to be with Christ, but his regard 
for the welfare of others leads him to desire life. And life, as he 
foresees with certainty, vers. 25, 26, will be appointed to him. 
He will abide with them for the furtherance and joy of their faith, 
and will again see them. | a 

Ver. 12.—The sum of what the apostle has to communicate to his 
readers, is contained in the words, the things which happened unto 
me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel. His 
present condition, meaning his imprisonment and what belongs to it, 
has conduced rather to the advancement of the gospel, 7. e., to its 

being publicly made known (uéAAoy in opposition to the anxiety which 
‘such circumstances might have occasioned. Winer’s Gr., § 35, 4, p. 
217). (With mpoxorj, progress, furtherance, comp. ver. 25, and 1 
Tim. iv. 15. ’EAjAvdev = cessit, Acts xix. 27; Sap. xv. 5.) 

Ver. 13.—As a beneficial result of his imprisonment, the apostle 
first of all states that his bonds had become manifest in Christ, The 
words ¢avepovs év X., are to be strictly connected, for in this lies the 
advancement of the gospel, not that his imprisonment had become 
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known, but that it had become known in Christ, 7. ¢., in its con- 
nexion with Christ, in which it has its cause. The fruit of it is— 
Christ is preached. Thus, he writes, are his bonds become manifest 
év 6AW TO TpaTwplw Kai Toic AoLTOIi¢ aot. If we have no reason to 
depart from the supposition that the apostle writes during his im- 
prisonment at Rome, then mpa:tdpiov must mean the camp of the 
Pretorians (comp. Suet. Tib. 87), not the imperial palace, which 
in iv. 22 is denoted by oixia Kaioapoc. Acts xxviii. 16, seq., explains 
‘how in this palace Paul’s bonds could become manifest in Christ. So 
also Olshausen, who, in addition to this, observes that the imperial 
palace in Rome is never called preetorium. (On the literature of 
this subject, see Hélemann, p. 45; Meyer, p. 21, and our remarks 
on iv. 22.) Kai toi¢ Aouroic maéot must therefore mean, all the rest not 
belonging to the preetorium. If, as we have seen, the emphasis lies 
on the words in Christ, then the idea intended to be conveyed will 
not be, as is generally explained, that all who are in Rome hear of 
-his imprisonment, and the cause of it, but that to all, first, in the 
preetorium, then also beyond it, who do hear of his imprisonment, 
the cause of it becomes manifest. 

Ver. 14.—A further benefit to the cause of the gospel, arising 
from his imprisonment, is mentioned in this verse. ‘The greater 
part of the brethren, trusting in the Lord by my bonds, are only ren- 
dered more bold to speak the word.” By ddeAdot are to be under- 
stood fellow-labourers with the apostle. ’Ev «vpiw is, with Winer 
(Gr., § 20, 2, pp. 124-5), (who refers us to Gal. v.10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 4) 
Meyer and others, to be connected not with ddeAddyv, but with terou- 
6orac, “where alone it has its true meaning.” Their confidence 
flows from fellowship with the Lord. But the bonds of the apostle 
are the object of their confidence, not merely as furnishing an en- 
couraging example of steadfastness, but, as Meyer explains, in that 
they present a “ practical testimony to the entire truth, efficacy, and 
excellence of the gospel.”—Tlepiocorépwe, only ‘so much the more ;” 
not “more than formerly,” but, in connexion with the furtherance 
caused by his imprisonment, more thanif I was not imprisoned. So 
also Meyer, Ilep:ccotépwe is to be connected with toAydv, which 
stands next to it. 

Ver, 15, seq.—Certain ones indeed also on account of envy. The 
apostle proceeds to inform his readers of a painful circumstance con- 
nected with the preaching of the gospel which he has had to expe- 
rience. These certain ones cannot be part of the brethren mentioned 
ver. 14; such a view is opposed by the very expression tevé¢ (not of 
vév), and also by the «af which points back to what goes before. 
Comp. Van Hengel on this passage. What kind of opponents then 
are here meant ? Let us here take a general view of what we are 
directly told regarding them in vers. 15-18. Their motives are, envy 
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of the apostle, contentiousness and intrigue, motives of a personal 
nature, as is evident also from their opposites, good will and love, 
and proceeding from an insincere state of mind (ody dyvéc¢, which is 
here to be understood not of the contents of their preaching, but of 
their own disposition). Their aim was, like their motives, also 
personal (supposing to add affliction to my bonds). Nevertheless 
(ver. 18), the apostle rejoices in their preaching, even though they 
use this as an instrument of hostility against himself. But 
this joy of the apostle would be inexplicable if the gospel were not 
preached by them in its integrity, a supposition that will not con- 
sist with the view generally taken, and adopted also by De Wette 
and Meyer, that these opponents were Judaizing Christians. The 
apostle mentions no other difference with respect to the preaching 
of Christ, than is implied in the words whether in pretence or in 
truth, and all that we are told of the motives and objects of these 
opponents is of so personal a nature as to shut us up to the conclu- 
sion that it is not Judaizing Christians that are here spoken of, but 
such as preach Christ, agreeing indeed with the apostle in doctrine, — 
but from personal enmity seeking to damage him by their preaching. 
Comp. Van Hengel, p. 69: atque hoc ipsum . . non de hominibus 
sumendum est, qui superstitionem Judeorum cum doctrina Chris- 
tiana confuderunt. Here, then, is a feature that but ill agrees with 
the ideal picture of the apostolic church which many form to them- 
selves, (On dud $06vov comp. Winer’s Gr., § 49, c., p. 355.) In op- 
position to the first-mentioned tevé¢ the apostle mentions others, of 
whom he says that they preach Christ of good will. Evdonta, as the 
opposite of did ¢86vor Kat épry, means good will towards the apostle. 
This view is also most agreeable to what follows (ver. 16). So also 
Meyer. By these tevé¢ are to be understood those indicatcd in ver. 
4, collectively and individually, as Meyer has established in opposi- 
tion to Van Hengel. Fritzsche, Comm. on Romans i1., p. 372, refers 
to this signification of eddoxia, | 
Vers. 16, 17.—Here we have a more particular description of 
these two kinds of preachers ; and they are mentioned in an inverted 
order : of pavedé dydnne corresponding to the last-mentioned tvvé¢, 
and ver. 17, of d& é& épiOeiac corresponding to the first-mentioned. 
Bach of these phrases, of pév és ayarne, and its opposite of dé & épt- 
Geiac, is to be considered as subject of the sentence, which is of itself 
apparent in the second member, but must on that account also be 
supposed in the first. With this designation of the subject, the 
apostle connects what he has said before regarding them. He, how- 
ever, adds something more particular respecting their motives—ol 
piv && dydrne, sub. dvteo (comp. Rom. u. 8 ; Gal. iii. 7), “‘ those who 
are actuated by love in preaching Christ” (supplied from ver. 15), 
because they know that I am set for the defence of the gospel. Inthese 
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words are variously explained. Some explain them thus: because 
they see me hindered in the exercise of my apostolic office and seek 
to assist me. Others: because they acknowledge and love me as 
- one called of God to the defence of the gospel, and see in my im- 
prisonment a catastrophe ordained of God and fraught with benefit 
to the interests of the gespel. So De Wette. First of all, it will be 
acknowledged that droAoyia here must have the same meaning as at 
ver. 7, consequently that it does not define any part of the general 
idea implied in the apostolic office, or at all designate it. Then, it 
is not to be overlooked that the emphasis in any case must rest on 
the words for the defence of the gospel, even although we should 
translate xetpat, “T lie in bonds.” (Van Hengel : in miseria.) For 
it is not the «suas which the one party know, and the other do not, 
or will not know, comp. ver. 17. Hence that interpretation falls of 
itself to the ground, which makes the motive of their preaching to 
consist in the apostle’s being hindered from exercising his apostolic 
office ; the motive can only be, as De Wette points out, that they 
recognize in the apostle the defender of the gospel. According to the 
other view his expression would be entirely inappropriate. Ketuaz 
means as at Luke ii. 34; 1 Thess, iii. 38; 1 Tim. 1.9: “Iam appointed,” 
“ordained ;” since, as Meyer well observes, the signification of lying 
in chains, which xeiwas may admit of, comp. Passow’s Lex. and De 
Wette, does not correspond to the actual situation of Paul. 

Ver. 17.—The other class, of d& 2 éo.detac—the contentious 
(Fritzsche on Romans, p. 142). They preach Christ not with a pure 
design, ovy dyvé¢ ; which, as before observed, is to be understood, 
not of the subject-matter of their preaching, but of the feelings by 
which they were actuated. Truth proceeds in their case from an 
insincere and false heart, as appears from the participle that follows, 
olouevor, which is exegetical of the oby dyvéc, ‘‘in that they think” 
(or imagine, ver. 18) to-add affliction to his bonds. This afjliction 
does not signify inward trouble (comp. ver. 18, seq.); but that they 
sought to make the apostle’s outward condition worse, though it was 
bad enough already (roc deouoic pov), De Wette is of opinion that 
they did this by representing him amongst the Jews as an enemy to 
the law. Meyer takes a similar view. But would the apostle have 
characterized this as preaching Christ ? If these preachers, as we 
have already shewn, are to be regarded as merely personal oppo- 
nents, ambitious men, and therefore envious of the apostle, then 
Inust we abide by the opinion that by spreading the gospel they 
sought to inflame the hatred of his enemies, not precisely that of 
Nero, but probably that of the Jews, against Paul, and thereby to 
aggravate his trouble. (It remains to be observed critically that 
the transposition of vers. 16 and 17, according to which the of 
é§ épiOetag would be placed first, is with reason rejected by most 
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critics, since Griesbach, according to Codd. A.B. D.E.F.G., and 
others [comp. Tischendorf on this passage]. This reading also 
makes the connexion with ver. 18 to be more regular. Instead of 
éyeipey, D.***ELK., etc., have émpépev, whilst A.B.D*F.G. decide 
for éysipev.) 

Ver. 18.—These opponents, though they might succeed out- 
wardly in their design (they do not, however, even thus succeed, 
ver, 27), are altogether unsuccessful in so far as the mind of the 
apostle is concerned, which is bent on the single object of desire, 
that Christ may be preached, no matter what private ends may 
mingle with the performance of this work. Ti ydp asks the apostle 
(comp. Rom. iii. 8). Render, not, for how ? referring back to ver. 
12, but how then? The negative answer is involved in the question, 
and does not need to be expressed. The affirmative answer is given 
in rAfv = if only Christ is preached ravz? tpdérw, and the ma¢ tpérro¢ 
is more exactly defined by elre—elte ; whether in pretence or in truth, 
De Wette, although he makes out these opponents to be Judaizers, 
yet acknowledges, and Meyer also agrees with him in this, that 
there is here no reference to the doctrines which these persons 
taught, and tries to account for the mildness with which the apostle 
speaks of them by the fact, that they were not perverting a church 
that had been founded by him, and that the apostle, in the condi- 
‘tion in which he then was, could not but see the importance of the 
gospel being spread, even in its Judaized form. That this was not 
the feeling of the apostle is plainly evident from iii. 2, seq. And 
the Epistle to the Romans abundantly proves that the perversion of 
the church at Rome was not a matter of inferior concern to him. 
How double-tongued must the apostle also have appeared to the 
Philippians, when they compared his opinion of these same oppo- 
nents in this passage, with that which he expresses at il. 2, seq. 
One must see into what difficulties the view we are controverting 
lands us, especially as—(this De Wette acknowledges)—it is not 
Christian teachers with an unprejudiced leaning towards Judaism 
(so Rilliet and Miiller), but Judaists of the coarsest kind, bitter 
enemies of the apostle, that are here to be supposed. If it be said, 
that adherents of Paul could not have wrought in opposition to him, 
this is indeed true to the extent that they could not have done this 
as adherents of Paul. But this passage points only to the personal 
motives by which they were actuated, viz., ambition, and, as pro- 
ceeding from this, envy, together with a spirit of strife and conten- 
tion. It will require to be proved that there could not be then, as 
well as now, men who sought their own honour in the preaching of 
_ the gospel (comp. ii. 21), and whose hearts were far from the truth 
which their lips uttered. 

The apostle proceeds to say, I therein do rgoice, yea, and will 
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rejoice. He rejoices now that in every way Christ is preached ; but 
he will also rejoice in this in time to come, despite the machinations 
of his enemies. (’AAAd connects with the following train of thought.) 
The profound feeling of joy which pervades the entire epistle is not 
only not disturbed by the doings of his enemies, but rather height- 
ened, in so far as they preach Christ. It is the heart of an apostle 
into which we here look. . 

Ver. 19.—The apostle has just said that his opponents shall not 
rob him of his joy for the future also, yea, I will rejoice; and he 
here further confirms this sentiment, in such a way, however, as to 
leave undetermined what his future destiny shall be, and whether 
his opponents shall accomplish their purpose (to add afiliction) or 
not. He only knows so much, that what is mentioned at ver. 18 
shall conduce to his salvation, be it life or death that is appointed 
~ to him ; his salvation, and therefore his joy, depends as little on the 
one as on the other. He himself knows not which of the two he 
shali choose. In so far as he is individually concerned, he desires to 
depart ; for the sake of others, and, first, chiefly his readers, must 
he desire to live still longer. How assured then is the apostle of his 
adda Kai xapjooua. But he knows also, ver. 25 (where he drops the 
uncertainty purposely maintained in what goes before) that the 
dvayKatorepov will appear, and that he shall continue to live for their 
advantage ; upon this, however, his rejoicing (yapijoouat) does not 
depend. 

By the this in ver. 19 can only be meant what in ver. 18 is ex- 
pressed by in this; viz., the preaching of Christ in every way, even 
an pretence. It were quite arbitrary to make it refer back to ver. 17. 
So also Meyer thinks, in opposition to De Wette and others—this 
preaching in pretence shall also turn to his salvation. On dro@. 
comp. Luke xxi. 13 ; often used in the Septuagint. Ver. 20 tells us 
in what this salvation consists. This salvation is, however, to be ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of the prayers of the Philippians 
and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Meyer takes the lat- 
ter clause as dependent on the tij¢ tuév, so that the supply of the 
Spirit is procured by the Philippians, and he refers in support of 
this to the omission of the article. But Winer, whom he quotes, 
lays it down, Gr. § 18, 4, that here in the second principal word the 
repetition of the article is not necessary, as the two nouns are also 
separated from each other by their accompanying genitives.* In- 
tercession on his behalf is the one means, the supply of the Spirit 
of Christ the other, through which the apostle is to obtain that sal- 


* Winer’s statement is (edd. 4 and 6) that the repetition of the article is not needed 
when between the first substantive and its article a genitive is interposed which bee 
longs also to the second substantive. His principle thus sanction Meyer’sview. The 
reference, however, to this passage, is withdrawn in the 6th ed.—[K. 
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vation. We cannot but observe how highly the apostle here esti- 
mates the power of intercessory prayer, when he himself makes his 
owrnpia dependent upon it. As regards émyopryia Tov TVEDULATOC, We 
may with reason abide by the interpretation which Gal. i, 5 sug- 
gests, according to which tod mvevpatoc is the object of éneyopryia. 
(On the term émeyopnyia, taken from the choragi, whence it comes 
to mean a great expense, see Winer on Gal. iti. 5 ; Harless on Eph. 
iv.16.) To say that the expression, in the view we have taken of 
it, implies the absence of the Spirit, and could therefore not be used 
with reference to the apostle, were just as unreasonable as to argue 
in the same way from the expression in Acts vii. 55, tAnpys Tob 
nvevuatoc. Those commentators who consider the prayers, and the 
supply of the Spirit as cause and effect, are right in so far as that , 
the prayers of the Philippians could have, in the general, no other 
import than this. But the émyopyyia appears here as an indepen- 
dent member, and therefore not as the effect of the prayers. 

Ver. 20.—This expectation which the apostle here expresses, 
harmonizes with an accompanying hope whereby it is confirmed. 
According to my earnest expectation and my hope, etc.—’Arokana- 
doxia (found besides, at Rom. viii. 19) from a6 and KapadoKkéw, capite 
erecto specto ; earnest expectation. “According to my aNx10US e€X~ 
pectation and hope.” The expectation 1s founded on the hope. 
Both tend to this, that in nothing (comp. ver. 28, év yndev/) he will 
be ashamed, but that as always, so also now, Christ shall be magni- 
fied in his body. According to this firm hope, he knows that which 
he expresses at ver. 19.—AloxtveoOa means here as generally, to be 
brought to shame, 7. e., “ to fail in reaching that on which one places 
the glory, honour, and end of his life” (De Wette). And this end 
is to him Christ ; hence its opposite is, Christ shall be magnified. 
This meaning of aicydveo0ac appears from the common use of the 
term ; in the Septuagint = vs, Ps. xxxiv. 4, Iv. 29, and other pas- 
sages ; in the New Testament Rom. ix. 33 ; 2 Cor. x. 8; also from 
the connexion with what precedes, and the contrast with what fol- 
lows (veyaAvvO;joerat), so that all interpretations are to be rejected 
which rest on the translation, “I shall not have to be ashamed either 
of my own conduct, or that of others, or the circumstance,” etc.— 
- But Christ shall be magnified in my body. If his opponents could 
accomplish this—that Christ should not be magnified in him, then 
would the apostle’s joy and salvation be frustrated ; but this they 
cannot effect ; since life and death (which is the worst that can 
happen to the apostle) are only different ways of bringing about 
this magnifying of Christ in him (cite did wig elre ova Oavarov). 
From this last phrase the meaning of év 76 oopare is self-evident. 
It is the life or death of the body that is here spoken of. (On 
peyadvvOfcera, comp. Luke i. 46, Acts x. 46, and other passages, 
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with Phil. i.11. Rilliet’s view of this word, as expressive of the 
ancrease of Christ in the apostle, according to Gal. ii. 20, is ren- 
dered impossible by the év oduatt.) The phrase év méoy Trappnota 
only remains to be considered. It belongs evidently to the antithesis 
with ov« aloyvvOjooua (Meyer and others), and the meaning would 
be quite clear if the sentence were taken in an active form thus, ‘I 
shall magnify Christ év méoy rappnota ;” this makes the meaning in 
the passive form quite plain ; only, I conceive that those commenta- 
tors have erred who adhere to the signification “ boldness, freedom 
of speech,” which does not suit the dia Gavdrov, Rather, it is joy- 
fulness, as for example Eph. iii. 12 ; Heb. iii. 6, and other passages, 
Comp. Harless on the passage first adduced. In the zdoq, Meyer 
with reason finds an antithetical reference to the preceding év ovdevt, 
Against Hilemann’s view, which refers rappota to the open preach-~ 
ing of the teachers mentioned at ver. 15, seq., comp. Meyer. 

Ver, 21 enters on the confirmation of the latter clause of the pre- 
ceding verse, whether by life or by death. For the magnifying of 
Christ, and as connected therewith for his own salvation, it is all 
one whether life or death shall befall the apostle ; since for me, he 
says, to live is Christ and to die is gain. Grant that the apostle 
has yet longer to live, then for him (of with emphasis) to live is 
Christ, 2. e., his life is entirely consecrated to the service of Christ, 
to the preaching of Christ, as Bengel observes: quicquid ViVO, 
Christum vivo ; comp. Gal. ii, 20. Grant that he must die, then to 
die is to him also Christ, nay more, by comparison with the other it 
is gain (comp. ver, 28), for, his longing wish is to be with Christ. But 
the expression épdo¢ here calls for explanation. From its close re- 
lation to peyadvvOjoeras we expect an explanation of how Christ is 
to be magnified by the apostle’s death ; but «épdoc strictly gives no 
such explanation. Meyer indeed explains it thus: “in the assur- 
ance of that gain the apostle will suffer death with joyful courage, 
and his death will conduce to the magnifying of Christ.” But this 
interpretation only makes more manifest what we miss in the word 
xépdo¢, Corn. Miller has felt the difficulty, and therefore supposed 
that the apostle intended to say, et si mihi moriendum est, morior 
Christo ; ita etiam morte mea Christus celebratur ; but that in the 
energy of discourse he did not express this thought, but allowed 
himself to be overcome, by the thought of the gain that would 
thereby accrue to him. The words which follow (ver. 22), besides, 
do not well agree with the interpretation that has hitherto pre- 
vailed. It is not at all clear why the apostle compares the two 
events in respect of their desirableness. It appears to me that ex- 
positors have hitherto had too little regard to the emphasis implied 
in the position of the éuot at the beginning of the clause. This ar- 
rangement is not explained by the connexion with ver. 20, but by 
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that with ver. 19. The hostile preaching of his opponents can in so 
_ far as the apostle is personally concerned (uo/), only turn to his sal- 
vation, according to the firmly cherished hope (ver. 20), that Christ 
will be magnified in him whether by life or by death ; since to him 
personally tt is all one whether he should live or die, whether Christ 
should be magnified by his life or by his death. This is to him 
personally a matter of perfect indifference. For him to live is Christ, 
and for him, as an individual, to die is still preferable, and only a 
regard to the fruit of his labour keeps him from preferring death. 

How could it then be otherwise, than that even what his opponents 
undertook in opposition to him should issue in his salvation,: if 
Christ is still magnified in him, and if he personally quite as will- 
ingly magnifies Christ by his death as by his life, nay, considers death 
the more desirable. (Comp. Acts xx. 24.) Thus i is the position of 
éuot explained, the meaning of «épdoc is clear, and the connexion 
with what follows intelligible, whilst otherwise it appears quite un- 
called for, that the apostle should deliberate with himself, what he 
should choose, since this has no connexion with the peyadvrvOjaerae, 

Ver. 22.—The apostle has just signified that relatively to him- 
self, death is the more desirable. Opposed to this, however, is an- 
other consideration arising from his calling, which he proceeds to 
state. But if to live in the flesh, this is the fruit of the labour, 
then I know not what I shall choose. Up to this point it is all one 
to the apostle whether he shall magnify Christ by his life or by his 
death, only the fruit which his apostolical labour produces, keeps 
him from choosing death. What a Christian readiness for death is 
here, and along with this, what apostolic love and devotedness! To 
come to particulars, it is to be borne in mind that the more strict 
limitation of the word ¢jy, used already before, by év capxi, is occa- 
sioned by «épdo¢, as Meyer and De Wette are also of opinion. Death 
is gain only in consequence of a higher life to which it conducts. 
The apostle joins the ¢jv év capxi emphatically with todro, so as to 
form one idea, and thus aims at giving prominence to this subject, 
equivalent to, if to live in the flesh, if this is a condition of the 
fruit. But he immediately adds kapréc épyov corresponding to, but 
not signifying the same as xépdoc, (Comp. vers. 238, 24.) By épyov 
is naturally to be understood his apostolical labour. (On kapmé¢ 
comp. Rom. i. 18, épyov as at ver. 11, dieacoodvn¢ gen. subj.) 

With regard to the words that follow, xai ti, etc., there is room 
for a difference of opinion as to whether they are to be taken as an 
sfter-clause, or whether we are to suppose an aposiopesis. Beza’s 
explanation, which. makes ef to mean “‘ whether,” and «al ti to be 
dependent on od yvwpigw, apart from the harshness of the construc- 
tion, does not agree with the sentiment expressed at ver. 24. The 
true way, I conceive, is, with the most recent commentators, to take 
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nat ti, etc., as an after-clause (apodosis). Of this xa¢ in the apodosis 
we had a parallel instance in 2 Cor. ii. 2. (The rest of the examples 
adduced here by Van Hengel appear to me to be not appropriate.) 
But it is proper to observe, that in both examples this subsequent 
member is not expressed in the form originally intended, For, as 
2 Cor. ii, 2, the apodosis in its simple form would be, “ then there is 
none to make me glad,” instead of which the question is asked, 
‘‘who then is there ?” etc., so here also those who suppose that there 
is an aposiopesis—for example, non egre fero (Miiller)—are right, 
in so far as that the apostle did not at first intend to make the sub- 
sequent member of the form xai ti; but, instead of saying some- 
thing like non egre fero, and then expressing the result, té alpjoo- 
pat ob yvwpitw, he forms the after-clause immediately with these 
words, and «ai serves then the purpose, as De Wette also remarks, 
of quickly introducing the question. (On ti, instead of mérepoy, see 
Winer, § 25, p. 153. On the future, alpicouas for the conjunctive, 
§ 4, 4, b. p. 267.) 

Ver. 23.—The apostle has just said, that he does not decide 
what he shall choose. It isnot the reason of this that he here gives 
(for dé is the true reading, not yd, as is abundantly proved), but he 
gives his readers a glance into his heart, in which the personal de- 
sire to be with Christ comes into conflict with his regard to them, 
and therefore brings up again the od yvwpigw of the preceding verse. 
It is the positive side of the od yrwpicw with which the representa- 
tion of his inward experience is to make us acquainted.—2Zvvéxouar 
6é, the emphasis lies on this expression ; dé, however, is not simply 
transitive, as Meyer maintains, but means “rather.” For ovvéxopar, 
the signification “to be held in straits,” much more, angor, will not 
suffice ; comp. ver. 21, and the words that follow. It means “I 
am held,” teneor (Van Hengel), or still better, according to De 
Wette, “ratheram I held fast of both” (comp. Luke xu. 50 ; 2 Cor. 
v.14). The 7év dvo refers to what precedes. He is held fast of 
death, inasmuch as his (r7v) desire is towards departing, and (epexe- 
getically) being with Christ. (’AvaAtoa, comp. dvdavorc, 2 Tim. iv. 
6, properly signifies to loose cable, 7. ¢., to depart, Luke xii. 36.) 
The phrase, to be with Christ (comp. 2 Cor. v. 8; Heb. xu. 28 ; 
Acts vii. 59), implies that, immediately upon death, a new and more 
complete life-fellowship with Christ begins in the soul of man, a 
being at home with the Lord, as it is called in the first passages above 
adduced. A comforting thought this amid the bitterness of death. 
It is evident from the whole scope of the passage that the apostle. 
speaks here only of death and not of the coming of Christ. Comp. 
Meyer, p. 36, who strikingly observes, that the New Testament 
view of the coming of Christ finds no development here, but rather 
falls into the background ; against which see i. 7; i. 20, seq. 
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TloAAd yap uadAdov Kpeicoov ; these words explain this desire of the 
apostle. (On vaéAAov with the compar., see Winer’s Gr., § 35, 1, p. 214.) 

Ver. 24.—This verse is closely connected in meaning with the 
last clause, ver. 23; it would be more strictly logical to connect it 
with ovvéyoua. ‘The consideration of what is profitable for others 
stands opposed to the apostle’s longing desire so far as he is person- 
ally concerned ; the dvayxadrepov dv’ dude to the xpeiooov, These 
expressions mutually explain each other ; both have a relative sig- 
nification. (’Avayxatérepov, which Van Hengel renders “ too neces- 
sary,” may perhaps be a less accurate expression : émmévecy corre- 
sponds to dvaddaa.) 

Vers. 25, 26.—Whatever uncertainty the apostle might feel as 
to what he should choose, he expresses himself with the utmost con- 
fidence as to what is to befall him. There is certainly nothing said, 
in what precedes, of the apostle’s state of mind being one of waver- 
ing and indecision, such as Dr. Baur discovers here, and character- 
izes as improper. Rather does he seek, by the distinction here 
made, to prove that for himself he is equally prepared for life and 
for death. On the contrary, the utmost decision of mind is ex- 
pressed, as he is equally prepared for both events. What the 
apostle has characterized as more needful, namely, his abiding, will 
take place ; wey kai (as consequence), ovurapapers (corresponding 
to the dv buds ; it. does not include the sense of “seeing again’); 
and precisely on the fact of its being more needful is his assurance 
founded ; totro merrosOa¢ oida. The rodro here relates to what goes 
before (a8 also Meyer and De Wette explain it), and is not con- 
nected with merrovOéc¢, as pre-indicative of the subject-matter of oida. 
The fruit of his remaining together with them alive, is to be the 
advancement and joy of their faith; which may be regarded as 
an explication of dv’ tudc (ver. 24). The genitive micrewe depends 
on tpoxor7v as well as on yapdv; it is the subjective genitive ; the 
faith itself is to advance and to rejoice. This however is not to be 
merely in consequence of the happy issue of his imprisonment, for 
this would not correspond to the phrase, it is more needful for you, 
immediately preceding ; but in so far as life, and abiding with them 
is to the apostle equivalent to Christ. (On mpoxonj comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 15, according to which pox. tuév may certainly be taken also, 
with Van Hengel, independently.) | 

Ver, 26.—As at vers. 9 and 10 first ele, then fva denotes the end 
aimed at, so also here-—The end here is, that their glorying in 
Christ may be abundant in him, by his return again to them. Meyer 
has. rightly apprehended the sense and scope of the passage, except 
that I would not regard xavynua here, any more than at 1 Cor. v. 6, 
as meaning materies gloriandi, but glorying. This glorying becomes 
abundant in consequence of the progress and joy of faith already 
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mentioned, from which it is self-evident that év Xpioro determines 
the mode of the increase. (Meyer.) For what is all increase of 
faith, else than inward fellowship with him. Jn me, denotes the 
object, in whom this glorying abounds. (Ev éuot is therefore not to 
be connected with cavynua alone.) Avdé points to the means of this 
increase, viz., the return of the apostle to them, in so far as their 
faith was to be thereby advanced, and carried forward to full joy- 
fulness. 

With reference to the apostle’s hope of being emancipated from 
prison, and returning again to the church, compare Philem. 22, 
and mark the climax from éA7igw to olda. Meyer, with reason, as- 
signs its full force to olde, in opposition to those who would here 
admit only a probabiliter sperare ; but when he goes on to say that 
along with this it must be acknowledged that the event did not cor- 
respond to this assurance, but does not warrant the supposition of a 
second imprisonment, we cannot but think, in opposition to him, that 
this passage, taken by itself, does confirm such a supposition. 


§ 3. Tux Apostiy’s Earnest WisH with Respect To THE 
CHURCH. 


(i. 27—ii. 18.) 


Joyful is the apostle’s Christianity, in spite of all oppression and 
enmity ; joyful also is theirs to be, and the apostle’s present con- 
dition will issue in making it so. But this joyfulness, to which they 
are to attain, has a condition annexed to it on the side of the Phi- 
lippians. This condition, a condition of a twofold nature, they must 
fulfil if they are to arrive at such joy. This is set forth in the 
apostle’s earnest request, contained in the present section. For the 
exhortation contained in this section is to be viewed as an earnest 
personal request of the apostle. Comp. i. 27 ; 11. 1, seq. ; it, 16-18, 
His own joy, his own credit, depends on it. Hence the reference to 
himself, and the motives of a personal nature, which we find in these 
admonitions, comp. i. 80; ii, 1,2. We must not omit to notice 
here, the ardent love of the apostle towards the church, with which 
he, the stronger, would lift up the weaker to his own level, and 
would fain make them partners with him in his confirmation, and 
the joy thence resulting. 

Vers. 27-30 contain the condition of true joyfulness and faith 
(of which the apostle himself is the pattern, i. 19, seq., and to which 
they also are to attain, i, 26, 27), in its one aspect. It is stated first 
of all, in general, as conducting themselves (modsreveobar) worthily 
of the gospel of Christ ; since from Christ all joy proceeds. And_ 
such a conduct is to display itself in their standing fast im one 
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spirit, which is necessary on the one side against their adversaries, ver. 
30, and on the other in their relation to one another, if their strug- 
gle for the faith is to succeed. They too have to do with adversa- 
ries, as well as the apostle ; in their right deportment towards these 
they have an evident token of salvation, like the apostle who knows, 
ver. 19, that this shall turn to his salvation. It is, as is expressly 
said, verse 30, the same conflict ; and the apostle’s trial and confir- 
mation in this conflict, furnish a true pattern for them, as deline- 
ated in the preceding verses. 

Ver. 27.—The word pévoy (Gal. ii. 10, v. 13) introduces that 
upon which all depends, as the sole, but indispensable condition of 
the coming to them again (mentioned at vers. 25 and 26), for the 
joy of their faith. This one condition, however, comprises within 
itself a fulness of obligations. It is ddiwe tod ebayyeAiov tot Xprorod 
rodrevecda. (Similarly Col. i. 10 ; déw¢e rob xvpiov ; Eph. iv. I, 
dtiwe tie KAnoewe Tepimateiv.) In trodttedecbat he represents them as 
citizens of the kingdom of God upon earth, who take from Christ 
their fundamental law in the gospel (comp. Acts xxiii. 1, and Meyer’s 
note); and he is led to this representation by having in his mind (as 
Meyer observes) a church-life conformable to the gospel. They are 
to conduct themselves in a manner worthy of this their fundamental 
law (vopoc, not certainly in the Old Testament sense), in order that 
the apostle, whether he come or be absent, may hear this of them— 
viz., that they stand in one spirit, striving unanimously for the faith 
of the gospel, etc. Eire éi0dév supposes the case mentioned at ver. 
26 in the words by my coming. This therefore first. But in the 
other case the apostle desires to hear this of them. The apostle is 
not speaking here of his deliverance or non-deliverance from impris- 
onment, for his deliverance is already presupposed. ‘The term 
dxovow has given rise to needless difficulties ; it serves for each of 
the two supposed cases. (Comp. Meyer.) My view of the meaning 
of the words that follow, has already been expressed in the para- 
phrase given above. I agree with Meyer here throughout, except in his 
referring o%v in ovvabAoivrec to the apostle. In iv.3 pot is expressly 
added. But here, where the apostle has in view the collective 
church—where the expressions in one spirit, with one mind, em- 
phatically enjoin unity and concord among the Philippians—and 
where they are the subject of the sentence (or7xer«, etc.), the reference 
of ctv to the apostle seems to me quite inadmissible. With reference 
to the words orfxete (stand fast), ovvabAobvtec—nrupopevot ; the fig- 
ures which they respectively involve will be apparent to every one. 
De Wette and Meyer have with reason understood the év évi rvev- 
part, not of the Holy Ghost, but as a church may have pua uy, so 
also may it have év mvedya,a common spirit. In support of this more 
general signification of mvetpya, Storr has with reason referred to 1 
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Cor. iv. 21; 1 Peter iti. 4; and those passages which Van Hengel 
(who, with Matthies and Rheinwald, takes the expression to mean 
the Holy Spirit), cites against this interpretation, are of a very 
questionable kind. So at 1 Cor. xii. 13, the expression el¢ év rvedpa 
could scarcely be explained otherwise than here. ‘‘ At the same 
time it is self-evident to the Christian consciousness that this unity 
of the human spirit is the effect of the Holy Spirit’s working.” 
(Meyer.) On rveiua and wry, see Olshausen on Acts iv. 82, and 
further on in this epistle, ii. 2, This unity of spirit in belief and in 
feeling, and the harmony of soul that springs from it, is brought 
prominently forward by the apostle as a fruit of the dgiw¢ toArteveo- 
Oa, since, for the Philippians everything depended upon this, in the 
conflict with their adversaries. For then only can the battle be 
successfully fought, when unity prevails among the fellow-combat- 
ants. Then the one strengthens the other, and the one shields the 
~ other ; the weak are borne up by the strong, and the strong gain in 
the union courage and confidence. Even the caricature of true unity 
of mind and soul, a self-formed esprit du corps, what a power it has ! 
What ought our church to be, what might it be, were it but to attest 
this uniting power of the Divine Spirit! But how far isit still from 
that condition to which the apostle ascribes the capability of carry- 
ing on a successful struggle. 

Ver. 28.—And in nothing terrified by your adversaries. They are 
to stand fast without letting themselves be terrified in any one thing 
by their adversaries. The term rrvpecba (generally used of horses | 
who take fright) is adjusted to the metaphor of an open contest. 
With regard to these adversaries, De Wette and Meyer are agreed 
that they were not Judaists, or malicious false teachers in general, 
but rather such as were not Christians, enemies of the gospel in 
general, which is already indicated in the expression striving to- 
gether in the faith of the gospel, but still more clearly at vers, 29 
and 30; comp. infra. That there was no lack of such adversaries 
in Philippi, may be inferred from what befel the apostle himself 
there, Acts xvi. 11, seq., and in the neighbourhood, xvii. 5, seq. 
Comp. also 2 Cor. ii. 14-17. Whether or not they were Jews (dre. 
Oodvrec Tovdaios) must be left undecided. The probability is, how- 
ever, that they were. In what follows we read, with Tischendorf, 
according to Codd. A.B.C.D.*F.G. rig éotiv ciel . . . tpiv 06, 
(In favour of the latter clause are Codd. D.***E.F.LK., etc., and 
many versions.) The sense is, “stand fast a let nothing terrify 
you, as this (ground of encouragement) i is to them an evident token 
of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God ; for to you 
the grace is given on the account of Christ, not only to’ believe on 
him, but aie to suffer for him,” etc. “Htc (a familiar instance of at- 
traction) refers to the preceding term p7 mTvpduevot, as is proved by 
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the connexion with ver, 29, réoverv, and is to be explained by “ which 
steadfastness amid all the sufferings that shall overtake them.” This 
is to them, viz., the adversaries, an évderdic dtwdAstag (on evdersic 
comp. Rom. iii. 25 ; 2 Cor. viii. 24) duiv 6& owrnpiac, The terms 
aréAeva and owrnpta, are used here as ordinarily by the apostle ; comp. 
1 Cor. i. 18 and other passages. It is not the issue of the conflict 
on this side of time that is meant, but the final issue. And that of 
God. “ These words strengthen the encouragement which was in- 
tended by frie, etc., so that toto is not to be arbitrarily limited to 
the second half of jrec,” etc. (Meyer.) So Van Hengel and De 
Wette. Those engaged in this conflict, says the apostle, have (al- 
though the presentiment may not always be felt on both sides) a 
token foreshewing the ultimate issue, and that, a token given by 
God himself, and therefore infallible, namely, the steadfastness of 
the Christian, by which all the terrors of a hostile world, and even 
those of death itself, are put to shame. Whether the world ac- 
knowledges the pre-indicative token or not, will not affect the sen- 
timent here expressed. Similarly Rom. viii. 17 ; 2 Tim. i. 2, and 
elsewhere. The apostle in the next verse more exactly shews to 
what extent this unaffrighted steadfastness of the Christian involves 
such a token of God for them as for their adversaries. 

Ver. 29.—For to you tt is given, etc. De Wette says, that this 
and the following verse contain motives to steadfastness, as if an ex- 
hortation preceded ! The apostle only expresses what he desires to 
hear concerning them. Meyer’s interpretation also, as I conceive, 
suffers in clearness because he understands the 671, «. 7. A., merely 
as confirmatory of the xai rodto dé Geot, and not (as we do) as an 
explanation of the whole sentence, é70 6cot not excluded. The con- 
struction of the passage does not accord with Meyer’s view ; for 
the subject would of necessity require to be brought forward, at 
least not tiv but éyapio6n would have to be placed first. Or 1s the 
position of div really accounted for by the sentiment which Meyer 
finds here, “‘as it is you to whom the favour is given, so it is certain 
that that token proceeds from God, who would not otherwise have 
bestowed upon you that double favour ?” On the other hand, all be- 
comes clear and simple, when é7z is taken asillustrative of the whole 
sentence preceding. ’Eyapio67 is then used in reference to dm6 Tod beob 
and even the power given of grace to suffer for Christ (for that is 
the idea), as the positive element in the 7 mrépecba, is the evident 
token given of God as well of the dnéAea as of the owrnpia. A 
sentiment this which needs no further justification ; the history of 
every martyr illustrates it. The construction of the sentence be- 
comes quite apparent by the resumption of the 16 tmép Xprorod, at 76 
irrép adtov. The apostle is just about to say, for to you ws the grace 
given to suffer for Christ; but he interposes the additional words, 
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not only to believe on him, in order to make still more clear what 
that is, in which the évdevétc consists. The surprise of many com- 
mentators, at suffering being represented as a gift of grace, has es- 
sentially nothing to do with this passage, since to suffer for Christ, 
and for his sake is quite another thing. And for what else do we 
honour the Christian martyr but for this highest manifestation of 
grace in him, which has made him strong to suffer for Christ, 
and to yield up everything temporal for the sake of that which is 
eternal ? | 

Ver. 30.—Having the same conjlict which ye saw in me and now 
hear to be in me. In these words the apostle directs them for their 
comfort and encouragement to his own example, as they had seen it 
and now hear of it. Itis no strange thing then that befalls them, but 
the same as has befallen him. ‘With him may they comfort themselves, 
but from him also may they learn how to conduct themselves in this 
conflict. "“Eyovtec, “in that you have the same conflict,’ is not used 
in place of the dative, and to be connected with tyiv éyapioOn (so 
Meyer); but to be connected with mdoyerv, as Matthies and Van 
Hengel explain it, referring to Eph. ii, 18, iv 2. (Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
63, 2.) The oioy cidere (for this, not idere, is the true reading), ¢v 
éuot refers to what befel the apostle at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, seq.; 
1 Thess. ii. 2). Kai viv dxovere, These words afford additional evi- 
dence in favour of the view we have taken regarding the opponents 
of the apostle, delineated at ver. 15, seq. For nothing is here said 
of a conflict with false teachers, on the part of the Philippians, but 
of personal persecution with its attendant sufferings. Hence Meyer, 
who does not agree with us in our view of the opponents, ver. 15, 
finds himself under the necessity of making tov aitov dydva refer to 
ver. 7, thus overlooking all that the apostle has immediately before 
communicated regarding himself td kar’ éué, and by ver. 26 and 27 
has placed in a connexion so close with that which he says to the 
Philippians with respect to them. (Ev éyoi is “ in me” as subject. 
Comp. Acts iv. 2.) | 

Chap. i. 1-18.—Hitherto, the apostle has expressed what he 
wishes to hear of the Philippians, with regard to their conduct to- 
wards their adversaries, Formally it is no exhortation, but in sub- 
stance a most urgent one. He now proceeds, in the second part of 
this section, to shew them how, on the other hand, their conduct one 
towards another, must be characterized, if they are to be qualified 
for such a bold striving for the faith in one spirit, and are to attain 
to the full joy of faith. First and foremost, they must be of one 
mind amongst themselves. T’o such a unanimity, however, only 
humble, self-denying love can lead, of which they had before them 
a high example in the incarnate, but precisely on account of such 
_self-denying love, the exalted Christ. So ought they to work out 
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their salvation, not in pride and a spirit of self-conceit, but with fear 
and trembling, remembering that it is not they, but God who works 
to will and to do, and to do all so as to fulfil their high calling as 
lights of the world, for a rejoicing to the apostle in the day of the 
Lord. Nay, though his priestly labour amongst them should cost 
him his life, still he rejoices, and they are to rejoice with him. Thus 
the end returns to the beginning. How they were to attain to such 
joy (vers. 25, 26) was the point from which the exhortation set out, 
and the conclusion is, that both they and the apostle attain to this 
joy even in the case of his death. | 

Ver. 1—The apostle specifies the standing in one spirit as the 
condition of a successful contest. But this was the very thing in 
which the church at Philippi was still defective. Therefore the 
apostle now conjures them to fulfil this condition in their conduct 
one towards another. He however closely connects this exhortation 
with ver, 30. (So Meyer, De Wette, on ver. 27.) Of the motives, 
ver. 1, by which the apostle conjures his readers to give heed to his 
admonition, and their arrangement, different views are taken. First 
of all it is certain that the first and third members have this in 
common, that, as Meyer expresses it, they indicate the objective 
principle of the Christian life (¢v Xpioré— mvevuaroc), whilst the sec- 
ond and fourth mark the corresponding subjective principle (dyanne¢ 
—ordAdyyva, olxtipuot). Thus the verse divides itself into two parts, 
each having two members. But these two parts are contra-distin- 
guished from each other again by this, that the ‘first denotes what 
proceeds from the apostle, the second that which is to exist on the 
part of the readers, to whom the admonition is addressed, as the 
motive to obedience. For I can on no account consent to the inter- 
pretation of Meyer, who, because of ver. 2, would consider all the 
four terms ag denoting what is to exist on the part of the Philip- 
pians. Does it appear from what goes before, and what follows, 
that it is the apostle who needs encouragement from them, and not 
rather they, who need admonition from him? One might be inclined 
to refer mapapOcov dydrne to the Philippians. But there is also no 
reason for this, as the apostle, whose fundamental tone of mind is Joy 
(vers. 18, 19), has not represented himself as standing in need of. 
consolation from them, but seeks rather to elevate them to his joy. 
Therefore he says, ver.2, fulfil ye my joy. And with reference to 
the expression in the fourth member, if any bowels and mercies, 
De Wette has already well remarked that the apostle does not here 
lay claim to their compassion on account of his present condition, 
except in so far as “he would be unhappy through their want of 
unanimity.” Thus then must we abide by the opinion, that the 
rapdkAnotc, as also the rapayiOcov proceed from the apostle, whilst 
the two following members denote that which is to exist among the 
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Philippians. Tapapd6cov, however, does not signify, as is generally 
understood, “ comfort,” but “ persuasion,” winning persuasion of 
love.. The kind persuasion of love is placed over against the ear- 
nest admonition of Christ. (It is evident that in both clauses, as 
also in the succeeding clauses of the verse, éori is to be supplied. 
This expression, ¢f there is, is besides to be understood in a general 
sense, not, with Meyer, to be explained, “‘ if there is amongst you.” 
Why should the apostle not have expressed this, if such was his 
meaning ? Rather, “ the Philippians are on their part to attest the 
existence of all this by fulfilment of that to which the apostle so 
earnestly exhorts them.” Doubtless the apostle has the Philippians 
in his mind, but he expresses the idea in a general form. On év 
Xptor, compare our remarks at i, 26. The exhortation is thereby 
characterized as one which, both in respect of its matter and form 
is based upon Christ. Wahl correctly expresses it, quam dat con- 
junctio cum Christo. On rapdxaqotg comp. Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
8; 1 Thess, ii, 3, and other passages. On mapapidov | Thess. u1. 11. 
As parallel to this see Rom. xv. 30.) 

Tf any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, 
namely, on the part of those admonished. By kowwvria nyevparos 
the apostle denotes that which we found at i. 5-7 to be the charac- 
teristic excellence of the church at Philippi. What a strong chal- 
lenge then is addressed to them in these words? The meaning of 
the words, I understand to be, as Van Hengel expresses it, si per 
communem Spiritum sanctum. quedam animorum conjunctio est ; 
literally, if there is a fellowship of the Spirit, “‘in virtue of which the 
prayers of the one find an echo in the hearts of the others.” (De 
Wette.) Ivetva I understand in the same sense as above, i. 27. ‘To 
this fellowship, the apostle, so far as his relation to the Philippians 
was concerned, could well appeal. (Comp. i. 5, seq.) I am in- 
duced to think, that the expression here does not signify “ fellow- 
ship with the Spirit of God, or participation in him,” since all the 
remaining clauses involve the idea of the relation of the Philippians 
one to another. And how remote would the connexion be, between 
the existence of such a fellowship with the Spirit of God, and the 
exhortation that follows—fulfil ye my joy. No—this expression 
also, must contain a motive derived from the relation of those who 
are exhorted to him who exhorts. In other passages, as 2 Cor. xii. 
13, the expression, “fellowship of the Holy Spirit,” may signify 
participation in the Holy Spirit, but here the context is against 
this meaning. Ei twa onddyyva, etc., “if there is heartfelt love and 
compassion,” as proof of the xovwvria already mentioned. (With 
onidyyva comp. i. 8; ol«ripyot as at Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor. i, 8, and 
other passages. On the plural, see Winer § 27, 3, p. 159. On the 
conditional sense of these words, see supra. The reading tt¢ for 
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mwa, though strongly confirmed, is yet, according to Winer and 
others, to be regarded as an error of the transcriber, § 35, 1, p. 273.) 

Ver. 2.—Fuifil ye my joy that ye be like-minded, ete. He gives 
them to understand that this alone is wanting to fill up the meas- 
ure of his joy. (Comp. John iii, 29; 2 Cor. x. 6, and other pas- 
sages.) And ought not the Philippians to give heed to his request ? 
Can we imagine an exhortation and entreaty more urgent, than that 
which the apostle here addresses to them ? (Comp. 1.4.) They 
are to fulfil his joy by being like-minded. “Iva is not, with Meyer, 
to be taken as signifying purpose, nor with Van Hengel as referring 
to an omitted rait7v, but in a weakened sense, on which comp. 
Winer’s Gr., § 44, 8, 9, p. 299. The ro adro dpovety (comp. iii. 15, iv. 
2: Rom. xii. 16, xv. 5) is then more exactly defined by the participles 
that follow, as equal love which penetrates all, and unites all, and a 
unanimous (comp. supra ma puyi) striving after the one object com- 
mon to all (unum habentes ad quod adspirent omnes per totam vi- 
tam—-Van Hengel). For ovupvyxor is not, as Meyer also has per- 
ceived, to be taken as an independent clause, but connected with 
gpovodvres ; a8 thus not only do the several clauses become more ele- 
gantly proportioned to one another, but principally, To év @povovy- 
tec affordsa more suitable accessory explanation of the T6 aio ppo- 
velv ; for ovpypuyor TO Ev ppoveiv is a resolution of the 76 ait6 dpovetv 
_ into its constituent parts. 

Vers. 3 and 4 point out the special obstacles that lie in the way 
of this rd ad7d dpoveiv, and shew what reason the apostle had in the 
social condition of the church at Philippi, to press so earnestly the 
exhortation to unity. It is not divisions in the church that are here 
to be understood, but a striving, hurtful to unity, on the part of 
individuals, tc make themselves important. And the improper 
motives that lead to this are here specified. (Comp. supra, 1. 5.) 
Their common source was selfishness, which is always to be found 
along with a want of humility and self-denying love ; and this selt- 
fishness was displayed in strife and vain glory. 

Ver. 3.—Mydev xara épibeiar 7} xevodosiay (scil, ppovovyTec or Tol- 
obvrec, Winer, § 64, 2, p. 518). The apostle proceeds with his exhor- 
tation, and sets in opposition to the positive elements of the una- 
nimity which he is inculcating, those negative characteristics which 
the circumstances of the church suggested. “ Walling nothiny from 
party spirit and vain ambition,” so the apostle exhorts. On xara, 
Winer, § 49, p. 478. On épifeta, comp. supra i, 17.—Kevodoégia is 
found only here. Comp. for what remains, Gal. v. 26. The exact 
sense of these. words is rendered perfectly clear by the following 
Grad, g. d., “ but by virtue of humility, each esteeming others bet- 
ter than himself” On the dative, 7 tam. Winer, § 31, 6, p. 198. 
The article is used, because, according to Meyer, the word denotes. 
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a species—“ through the virtue of humility.” We learn from what 
is here said, that there were those in the church, who, from a want 
of humility, pushed themselves forward and sought to make them- 
selves important. Instead of turning their eyes, as humility would 
teach, upon their own failings and the excellencies of others, instead 
of seeing their own faults as a beam in the eye, those of others as a 
mote, whereby alone it were possible candidly to place others above 
themselves, they sought to get the acknowledgment of their own 
excellencies, which could not but end in uncharitableness towards 
others. The apostle is therefore speaking here, not of divisions in 
doctrine, but rather (as is also indicated at i. 9) of a false activity 
and forwardness, of which zeal for the good cause was made to serve 
as the excuse. So also De Wette, p. 194, says, “it was emulation 
and pride in the service of virtue’—and Meyer, p. 47. 

Ver. 4.—The second negative characteristic relates to this want 
of love, which is coupled with pride, often with the pride of a pre- 
tended Christianity. M7 ta éavtdv éxaoro. oxomodytec GAA Kal Ta 
étépwv éxaotot—(for this we hold with Tischendorf to be the true 
reading, not éxaoro¢ in both clauses, nor oxoreite)—“‘ not every one 
looking to his own, but every one also to the things of others.” 

Xkoreiv like Gyreiv, i. 21; 1 Cor, x. 24, 33, xiii. 5. From the sig- 
nification which oxoreiv bears at iii. 17, and other passages, as well 
as from the connexion with what precedes, commentators have been 
induced to explain ta éavrév and ra érépwv, “his own excellencies 
and those of others,” a view which Meyerand De Wette have rightly 
rejected. In that case the xai would have been quite superfluous. 
Rather, the apostle as he enjoins humility before, now enjoins on his 
readers the true, self-denying love of their neighbour. A reckless 
pursuit of one’s own interest is already separation in principle. True 
unity and concord can flourish only there, where every one looks not 
merely to himself and his own, but also to the things of others ; in 
other words, only where love reigns, that love which is described in 
1 Cor. xii. 4-7. The words xai ta érépwv by which the apostle 
softens the severity of his injunction in its expression (comp. Winer. 
§ 55, 8, p. 441) are worthy of notice, when taken into comparison 
with 1 Cor. x. 23, and those similar passages where no such kai ig 
used. We see from this, that the apostle only aims at divesting 
their otherwise laudable exertions to distinguish themselves, of all 
selfishness. (Comp. also on iv. 2.) 

Vers. 6-11.— CHRIST AS THE EXAMPLE OF SELF-DENYING LOVE,* 

* On the extensive literature connected with this passage, comp. Keil (opusc ac ed. 
‘Goldhorn. Lips., 1821) Hélemann a. a. Q, p. 124. Of most recent date the following are 
‘adduced by Meyer, viz, Kraussold in den Annalen der ges. Theologie. 1835, ii., p. 273, 
seq. Stein in den Stud. u. Krit. 1837, p. 165, seq. Philippi der thatige Gehorsam Christi. 


Berl, 1841. As belonging to an earlier period may be named, H. Morus opp. theol., p. 
67, seq. Kesler observ. in ep. P. ad Phil. u. Thesauro novo, ex Mus. Hasaei et Ikenii 
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The apostle has particularized humility and self-denying love as the 
condition of true unity. He is now briefly to illustrate what he has 
said on these by an example, the example of Jesus Christ. In him 
they are to learn of what mind they must be, in order to attain to 
the 7d abtd dpoveiv, for he is the highest example of self-denial, — 
without which there is no humility and no love. It is not however 
one of these only, but both, that are set before them in the example 
of Christ, in their-union and all pervading influence. From his ex- 
ample, too, they are at the same time to learn how this state of 
mind alone (the opposite of their strife and vain glory) confers 
worth in the eye of God—how the way to exaltation and glory is 
that of self-humiliation in lowly sacrificing love. Comp. Matth. 
xvill. 1, seq. 

Ver. 5.—Totro yap dpovetoOw év tyiv 6 nat év X. 1.—Tdo is not 
found in the manuscripts of best authority, A.B.C, in 17. 87, in sev- 
eral versions, nor in the Fathers, and has therefore been cancelled 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Still, Meyer may be right in retain- 
ing it. (See his crit. obs.) It is then explicative. There is also 
some doubt as to the reading ¢poveicOw, for which most manuscripts 
have gpoveire (A.B.C.*D.E.F.G. and others). The internal evidence 
is in favour of @poveicOw, as 5 Kal év X. ’I. is not suitable to dpoveire. 
Ey tiv can, on account of the following ¢v X. "I. signify only “in 
you,” not “among you.” Kaé, before év X.’L, is not, as Van Hengel ex- 
plains, “ cum maxime,” but indicates the identity of disposition that is 
to be between the Philippians and Christ. At év X. ’L, é¢pov707 is to 
be supplied. We must here look more particularly at the subject of 
the verses that follow (6-8), and the object of ver. 9, seq. “Ev X. 1, 
says the apostle, dc, etc. It cannot be denied in opposition to De 
Wette that “ the historical Christ” is the subject, and it is also true 
that vers. 8-11 plainly speak of the Christ who was on the earth, 
and was exalted to heaven. But we should proceed too hastily were 
we to build upon this the assumption, that these verses can only 
represent an action of the “ historical Christ,” or more exactly of the 
Adyoc évoapkoc, and must be interpreted in accordance with this 
assumption. Here it will suffice to refer to such passages as Col. 
i. 18, where neither viog rH¢ dydrne abtod, according to the true in- 
terpretation of vidc, nor Aoyo¢ doapkocg is the sulyect, and yet it is 
said, ver. 15, &¢ gory elxav Tov Geov Tod dopatov, TpwTdToKos TdONC KTI- 
cewe ; bru ev abtO exriobyn Ta Tavta; and then again, ver. 18, Kai abroc¢ 
goriv 4) epads tod owpatoc, Similarly, Heb. 1.1, seq. ; 2 Cor. vill. 9. 
We see there that things are said concerning the “ historical Christ” 


tom. ii., p. 947, seq. Schultens, sylloge. diss. Philol. Exeg. tom. i, p. 443, seq. Mar 
tini in Gabler’s Journal fiir auserl. theol. Lit. iv., p. 34, seq. Von Ammon, Magazin 
far Christliche prediger ii. 1, p. 7, seq. Tittmann op. theol., p. 642, seq.: principally, 
however, the commentation by Keil first adduced. 
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without any change of the subject which relate partly to his pre- 
human, partly to his human state, and that which was consequent 
upon it. So that the specifying of the subject does not determine 
beforehand the sense of what follows, but leaves us at liberty to 
find, in what follows, elements belonging not merely to the human 
but also to the pre-human state of the person here designated by the 
words Xpioto¢ “Inootc, Comp. also Meyer, p. 46. “The name 
Xptotog "Inoovc 1s all the more proper, as the person designated was 
to be represented not merely with reference to his pre-human glory, 
but at the same time also with reference to his human abasement 
and consequent exaltation.” But these observations are not in- 
tended to anticipate the interpretation of the passage which alone 
must decide the matter. 

Ver. 6.—"O¢ év popoi} Oe0d indpywyv, etc. On the signification of 
the word pop¢7 we find the more recent commentators pretty much 
at one ; on the application of its meaning, however, there is great 
diversity of opinion. How could there be any reasonable doubt as 
to the signification of the word ? Its derivation (from paprtw) its 
identity with the Latin forma (by transposition of the letters, Pas- 
sow’s Lex.), its use in profane literature (comp. on this Van Hengel, 
p- 141, seq.), as in all the passages of the New Testament in which 
opo7 itself, or any word derived from it occurs, shew, that wopd7 is 
equivalent to neither ovoia or pvoc, nor to status or conditio, but to 
form, jigure,* outline ; in general it denotes the external appearance 
and representation, consequently, just the very opposite of oveia, in 
so far as this denotes what lies beneath the form, and comes to be 
represented in it. The signification odoia is besides rejected by the 
context ; as, at ver. 7 with reference to the popd7 Oeod it is said éx- 
évwoev éavtov, which certainly cannot be the case in respect of his 
Divine nature. We can have little difficulty, at the same time, in 
determining the more exact sense of pop 7 deod. At Col. i. 15, Christ 
(as the Son of God’s love) is called the eixav tod Oe08 tot dopdtov ; at 
2 Cor. iv. 4, eixov tod Geod ; at Heb.i.3, the vide, dnavyaopa tie dene 
Kal YapakTho Tio vnooTdoews avTov. What in our passage is denoted by 
jopo7 Tov Geod, is there denoted by eixay tod Geod, only that the latter 
expression places the person spoken of in a more strictly defined rela- 
tion to 6 Ged¢ as his image ; whilst that in our passage is not intended 
primarily to indicate anything regarding his relation to 6 6eéc, but to 
describe the glory of that state of existence out of which he passed to 
enter into that of the uop¢7 dovAov. We need only keep in view the 
contrast in the words popdjy dovAov AaBody in order to understand 
why the apostle does not here designate Christ ecav tod beod ; for, 
could he say, 0¢ elk@y tod Oeod Oy =, Eautév éxévwoev eixdva dov- 
Aov AaBov ? The latter idea, already unsuitable in itself, would be 


* With Hesychius == eidoc; with Suidas = mpdcowe. 
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perfectly unintelligible in reference to eix@v tod Gcov. The most of 
commentators are thus far agreed, that puop¢7 properly signifies 
“form,” “figure,” and that consequently it implies a form of exist- 
ence on the part of the subject named ; and that the expression 
elx@v tov Geod contains a similar idea. So Keil, Matthies, Van Hen- 
gel, De Wette, Meyer. But their views take different directions 
regarding the question when this being in the form of God took 
place. Van Hengel, up till this point, at one with us, answers, 
Christus in hac terra, quanquam poterat, gloriosus esse noluit. 
Similarly De Wette—* Christ, when he entered on his Messianic 
career had the Divine glory (potentially) in himself, and might have 
made manifestation of it in his life.” Others, on the contrary, as 
for example Meyer, think that Christ’s pre-human state of existence 
is here represented. Quite as various are also of necessity the views 
held on the question, what is specially signified by the uopd7 Oeob ? 
Those who regard the Adyo¢ doapkoc as the subject, have a sufficient 
explanation in the eixav tod Ocot and similar passages ; those, on the 
other hand, who regard the incarnate Christ as the subject, can ex- 
plain it only by the dééa, of which John speaks, ch. i. 11, 11. 14, or 
by the passage in John xiv. 9, he who seeth me seeth the Father, 
and others to the same effect ; and they will associate with this the 
proofs of his divinity in his words and works, especially his miracles, . 
or his beatitas and gloria divina. For in what else but this could 
his op?) Ocod consist during his life upon earth ? The course pur- 
sued by De Wette most evidently shews that there is no escape 
from this signification of wopdq if it is referred to the Adyog evoapxoc. 
After having rightly explained popp7j as equivalent to eixov, and 
maintained (in opposition to the interpretation that would refer the 
expression to all manifestations of Divine majesty in the life of 
Christ), that ¢v uopdy Ocod, etc., must precede his historical career, 
ort account of ver. 7, he can yet understand nothing else by the popp7 
6cod than the grace and truth (John i. 14), and all moral qualities 
of God, the power of working miracles, the beatitas which belonged 
to Christ. And does it better the case when he tells us that this 
opdy has not preceded the earthly, but the historical career of our 
Lord ? Or rather does not this explanation give up the result ar- 
rived at, with reference to the signification of the word popd7, and 
lose sight of the affinity betwixt the expressions popd7 and elxav ? 
Compare those passages in which Christ is called eixav tod Oeod, and 
see whether a similar signification can be applied to them, or rather 
whether the expression is not in every instance used either of his 
state of existence before he was upon the earth (as 2 Cor. iv. 4), or 
after he left it.* And is “the kindred idea” contained in popd7 Tod 


* Even at 1 Cor. xi. 7, where it is said of the man in distinction from the woman, that 
he is eixdv kat ddéa Geos, the reference to the outward appearance is clear 
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Geod (form of God), to be explained by a reference to “grace and 
truth,” by a reference to “revelations of Divine majesty” in words 
and works, or to the beatitas ? We have already seen in what di- 
rection the signification of the word popd%, as also the analogy of the 
expression eixév would lead us. Only the unwarrantable assump- 
tion that, because of the designation of the subject Xpioré¢ Inoote, it 
must be the “ historical Christ” that is spoken of in ver. 6, and the 
false comparison with the expression dé@ in John i. 14, ii. 11 (dif- 
ferently, yet connected with these, John xvii. 5), can have led the 
commentators to forget their own signification of the word pop, in 
its application to popd7 G08, and to give up its connexion with eixdy, 
We have further to shew that the explanation we have given is jus- 
tified by what follows. I have only to observe here that brdpywy is 
to be construed as an imperfect, and the participle to be resolved by 
“although.” What Meyer says against this, seems to me unfound- 
ed, as it was, so to speak, natural to suppose that he who was in the 
Divine form should be equal with God. Comp. Matth. xxi. 46 ; 1 
Cor. ix. 21, etc. Winer, § 45, 1, p. 301. 

Who, although he was in the form of God, ody donayydv Ayjoato 
76 eivat toa Oe, Let us inquire first what is meant by ica e6 elvan, 
and then what we are to understand by dptayydy. To the former 
of these questions the later interpreters give a unanimous reply, 
which we take as so much gained. _It signifies equaliter Deo esse, 
so that ica as an adverb joined with eiva, specifies the condition of 
the person spoken of. (Comp. Van Hengel, p. 144; Winer, § 27, 
3, p. 160, and others.) The expression is certainly not quite synony- 
mous with év yop¢y Geod, for then, as Van Hengel and De Wette 
have already remarked, simply totto would have been used, and 
Meyer, too, although he thinks that both expressions have the same 
real signification, finds this difference betwixt them, that the first 
marks the state of Christ in its form of manifestation, the second in 
his nature. And certainly when we look at the connexion with what 
follows (viz., dad’ éavtov éxévwoe, which is the opposite of oby dpmay- 
pov iynjoato 76 eivat toa 7G Ged, whilst, at the same time, that of 
which he emptied himself can only be the poppy, as the subsequent 
clause popdijy dovAov AaBody proves), it is evident that the év popd7y 
Geot irdpyetv and the toa 66 eivac cannot be separated from one an- 
other. Brickner and Ltinemann (comp. the Introd. § 4), have found 
in the latter expression something entirely different from the former. 
Liinemann understands the sense of the passage thus: Christ, al- 
though he was in the form of God, did not wish to grasp at a «vpid- 
tng, such as belongs to God, and which he could only have seized 
by not willing to subordinate himself to the Father. Similarly, 
Brickner. But apart from the sentiment itself, which must be ex- 
plained and defined by its opposite (for, taken by itself, it expresses 
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what is superfluous, nay, inconceivable)—how is this view to agree 
with the G14’ éavrov éxévwoe, of which they themselves say that it 
must refer to the popd7 Geo, because no one can empty himself of 
that which does not belong to him (the «vprdrqc)? If the two ex- 
pressions are so entirely different, as they feel under the necessity of 
maintaining, in opposition to Baur, how can the sentiment—he 
would not appropriate to himself the xvprdrye, suit that which stands 
opposed to it, and which refers to the entirely different wopon. To 
interpose an ultro were quite arbitrary. We shall therefore be able 
to make no other difference than that between the “form of God,” 
and the “ Divine condition,” forma Dei and conditio Divina ; neither 
of which, however, can be conceived of separately from the other. 
We shall also again find in vers. 7 and 8 the antitheses to both, in the 
expressions “form of a man” and “ human condition,” and the toa 
7@ Oe sivas becomes intelligible, from having as its antithesis not 
merely the éévwoe, but also what follows (éraetvwoer). The sense 
of the words then is—quum in forma Dei esset non arripiendum 
sibit dixit conditione divina uti—We have still further to enquire 
what is meant by ody dpnayudy jyjoato. This must be ascertained 
from the signification of the word dpraypza by itself, and also from 
its opposition to what follows, viz., dAW’ éavroy éxévwoer, etc. With 
regard to the former point, we are glad to be able to regard it as an 
established result, that dptaypéc does not properly signify preeda or 
res rapta, but raptus, i.e. actio rapiendt. (Comp. the excellent 
investigation into this word by Van Hengel, p. 145.) This appears 
_ both from the nature of the termination in pog (not pa), and from 
the single passage in profane literature, where the word occuas be- 
sides. (Plut. de puerorum educatione, p. 120.) Another question, 
however, is, whether, as Van Hengel supposes, dptayywo¢ may not by 
metonomy signify the res quee actionis causa est, according to which 
the term would then of course take the signification, not of res 
rapta, but of res arripienda, and the sense would be, as Van Hen- 
gel has ulready expressed it, rem non duxit, quam suam faceret, 
7oum sua non esset- In this view he is supported by Miller, De 
Wette, Liinemann, Brickner, the last of whom adduces several ex- 
amples, a. a. Q., p. 19, in which substantives ending in pa (for ex- 
ample déwyua) take the usual signification of those ending in poc, 
and, vice versa, substantives in po¢ (for example xpnouoc) specity 
not the action, but the object of it. The expression under consid- 
eration, will thus coincide with the more common dpzaypa wryetoOat 
or rovetoOu (Hel. Aithiop. vii. 11, 20; viii. 7), and the Latin pre- 
dam ducere, if only we do not associate with this the idea of some- 
thing already taken as prey, which, as Briickner has observed, ubi 
supra, it is not necessary we should. Meyer, however, has not as- 
sented to the supposition of a metonomy here, but explains thus: 
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he held the being equal with God as no robbery, that is, he did 
not consider the equality with God which he had, to be such a rela- 
tion as is implied in the seizing of a prey, or to consist in the seizure 
of a possession that belonged to others. And when we ask what is 
to be understood by this possession belonging to others, Meyer re- 
plies—he would have emptied others by the dptayyéc. Who, then, 
are these others ? and what possession have they of which Christ, 
by his being equal with God, would not rob them, and whilst it did 
not belong to him, make it his own property ? Would he, had he not 
become man, have taken anything from men that was their posses- 
sion, or have emptied them ? And does this interpretation of ody 
 dptayuov wyyjoato correspond exactly, as Meyer maintains, to the 
looking, not every man on his own things, but also on the things 
of others? Are these two things not totally different—not to take 
his possession from another, and not to look upon one’s own, but 
also on the things of others? The idea in itself is already strange, 
and quite as strange is it that the apostle should urge the Philip- 
pians to seif-denying love, by telling them that Christ did not con- 
sider his being equal with God as the seizure of a possession belong- 
ing to another. Neither also does it suit the antithesis in ver. 7, as 
we shall afterwards see. This attempt of Meyer’s then to adhere 
to the original signification of actio in dptayyéc, as we must agree 
with him in everything else, can only confirm us in our interpreta- 
tion of the oby dprayyov iyfoato—he did not consider the being 
equal with God to be a thing that he must seize for himself. With 
this, all those renderings of the words fall to the ground, which _ 
make dptayud¢ to signify res rapta, for example—Christ did not re- 
gard the being equal with God as a thing usurped ; or, he willed 
not obstinately to retain it as a robber his prey; or, he willed. not 
to bear it in triumphal show, as a victor his spoils, etc. (Compare 
Meyer, p. 51.) 

We have still to consider the antithetical expression 442’ éavtov 
éxévwoe, ‘There can be no doubt as to the primary meaning of these 
words, Kevoty is “‘ to empty, strip, rob,” so De Wette, expoliare ; 
and that of which he divested himself can, from the context, only 
be the popd7 mentioned before (as the subsequent clause popdzy 
dovAov AaBov also shews), not—at least formally—the ica eivaz, this 
being represented as the thing that was not to be forcibly taken by 
him. If, however, d42’is antithetical to oby—jy7joaTo, it will appear, 
as has already been observed, how little substantial difference there is 
between ioa civat and év woody trdpyerv. The antithesis then to what 
goes before is, but he emptied, or as we might even translate it, he 
spoiled himself. How then, according to this, must we render the 
words, ovy dptaypov iyjoaro P Will it suffice to render them thus: 
Christ did not consider the being equal with God as a usurpation ? 
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or; he would not make a demonstration of it of it as a spoil ? Or, 
will Briickner and Liinemann’s explanation suffice: he did not 
_ strive after the honour of the xvpidty¢ P Must they not insert an 
ultro in order to suit the antithesis ? (Comp. supra.) And ig the 
case otherwise with Meyer’s interpretation when he explains thus : 
instead of the dprayud¢ by which he would have emptied others, he 
has emptied (or robbed) himself of the pop ; whilst he had before 
shewn that the object which it was possible for Christ to have seized 
was a possession belonging to others. Thus is introduced an oppo- 
sition betwixt others and his own person, which is not to be found 
in the context. Rather, we shall have to say that, if the 442’ éav- 
Tov éxévwoe is to be regarded as purely antithetical, the only idea 
that can correspond to it will be, he has wished to seize nothing ; and 
if it be acknowledged, that it is the wopd7 of which he divests him- 
self, then must there be something similar to this in that which cor- 
_ responds to it viz., that which he wishes not to seize possession of. 
Our interpretation fully agrees with this purely antithetical relation. 
He would not rob (seize possession of), corresponds to the positive, 
he robbed himself; and to the wopé4 of which he robs himself, cor- 
responds our interpretation of ica eivat, which is really included in 
the pop, and which is rendered all the more intelligible by having 
its antithetical counterpart not merely in the éavrov éxévwoe, but 
also in what follows, érametvwoer, etc. 

So far as I can see, the only objections that could be brought 
against the interpretation of ver.6 here given, are the two follow- 
ing ; first, how, in general, is the idea implied in dprayudc admissi- 
ble here, which Van Hengel has mghtly determined, as actio, qua 
quis aperte quod suum non est suum facit, and, as connected with 
this, secondly, how can it be said of that which Christ already had 
(in so far as toa 7G Oe6 is included in the pop¢7), that he wished not 
to seize possession of it. Both of these objections appear to me to be 
removed by one consideration. If we look particularly at the anti- 
thesis expressed in dad’ éavtoy éxévwoev, which represents his be- 
coming man, it will appear that the oby dpmaypov 7yjoaTo merely 
denies the corresponding negative, the not becoming man, which, 
expressed in a positive form, was for him ica 7@ 66 eivat. He, how- 
ever, in his self-denying love, willed not the one (7 Ta éavtdv oxo- 
robvtec, ver. 4), but he willed the other, éavtov éxévwoe—étaneivwoev 
éavTov yevouevoc trqxooc, etc. It is natural then that the apostle 
who conceives of Christ as in the act of decision should say—ovy 
dpnayyov iyjoato, just as if the question at issue related to the 
giving up of a possession. When I decide for anything, | by that 
decision take possession of the thing anew, although it may not really 
have been given up by me. And in the other case, when I decide 
for the giving up of a possession, it may be said with equal pro- 
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priety—I did not think myself under the necessity of seizing it. 
The expression dptaypyé¢ in itself, however, is explained partly by 
the consideration that the being equal with God would have ap- 
peared at least relatively, in connexion with what goes before, as a 
looking to his own things, and partly, in that it would have been 
opposed to the eternal decree of God’s love, and to this extent a 
taking possession of what in consequence of that decree did not be- 
long to him. (Comp. poppy dovdov, ver. T, im7jKooc, ver. 8.) 

Ver. T.—AAY gavrov éxévwoe, etc. The proper division of the 
members of the sentence is that which regards 7y7joaro as rendered 
more definite by indpywr, éxévwoe by AaBwr, and yerouevoc, and éra- 
retvwoe by the two participles evpefeig and yevouevoc. It is evident 
how fully the several members of the sentence correspond to one 
another, even in the particular attributive ideas. So Keil, Van 
Hengel, and others. On the other hand, De Wette and Meyer 
more recently, have joined kal oyiwate edpebeig wc dvOpwroc¢ with 
éxévwoe as its third attributive explanation, because it expresses 
something similar to the two which precede it. There is certainly 
room for difference of opinion on this point, but it appears to me 
that éxévwoe is already sufficiently defined by the two participles 
AaBév and yevouevoc. Then what De Wette says is true—that 
éranetvwoe refers to the manner of action and conduct of Christ as 
man, éxévwoe, with its defining and explaining clauses, being pre- 
supposed; but the propriety of this expression depends on what is 
thus presupposed being previously stated in the Kat oysjuare evpeber¢ 
éc¢ dvOpwroc ; finally éra7eivwoe, which, according to De Wette and 
Meyer's view, would stand without any connexion, has a harsh char- 
acter, and all the more so on account of what it presupposes being 
in the preceding clause. 

On the sense of éavroy éxévwoe, all that is necessary has already 
been said in connexion with ver. 6. Could there, however, be still 
any doubt as to the meaning of ékévwoe in its opposition to ody 
dprayyov iyyqoato, it would be removed by the explanatory clause 
popony dovAov AaBeév, which sets forth the manner of this éxévwoe. 
This additional clause tells us that he has emptied or robbed him- 
self, in that he has taken upon him the form of a servant. The 
form of God which he has, is laid aside, and the form of a servant 
is assumed. How can this be explained by humilem ac tenuem se 
gessit, or by a kataxpintey P What we are to understand, however, 
by taking the form of a servant is more definitely explained by the 
clause that follows, namely, was made in the likeness of men, an ex- 
planation which is not co-ordinate with, but subordinate to the pre- 
ceding clause. The form of a servant takes the place of the form 
of God, inasmuch as he has entered on the condition of likeness to 
men. This is the unmistakable sense of the words, as fixed both by 
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the signification of the particular terms, and by the antithesis to ver. 
6. But how now comports this obvious sense of the passage with the 
interpretation which already at ver. 6 makes the subject to be Christ 
_in his incarnate state ? We have before observed, that already the 
expression, being in the form of God, cannot be explained in accord- 
ance with this view, without doing violence to the language, in that 
it is said to express the same thing, as the ddéa of which John 
speaks, ch. 1. 14 (not however that of which he speaks, ch. xvii. 5, 
which alone is agreeable to the signification of the word popd7), 
But how, besides, does the antithesis at ver. 7 agree with this view? 
’Exévwoe, as the aorist, expresses of course an act that must be referred 
to the life of the incarnate Christ. But the ddéa of which John 
speaks, ch. i. 14, as De Wette himself has remarked, irradiated the 
whole course of his life. What then becomes of, he emptied him- 
self, taking upon him the form of a servant ? What of, becoming 
an the likeness of men ? Has he not then appeared from the begin- 
ning in the likeness of men ? De Wette, who considers Christ in 
his human state as the subject also at ver. 6, has justly acknowl- 
edged this, and in reply to it remarked: that the being in the form 
of God, on account of the antithesis, cannot be understood of the 
appearance of the Divine majesty throughout the whole life of 
Christ, but must have preceded, though not his life upon earth, yet 
his historical career. And he himself refers to the period of Christ’s 
public appearance after his baptism, as the time when this emptying 
himself, and taking upon him the form of a servant, etc., took place. 
“ Christ had,” he adds by way of explanation, ‘‘ when he entered on 
his Messianic career, the Divine glory potentially in himself, and 
might have devoted himself to the manifestation of this in his life ; 
but as it did not enter into the object of his redemption work that 
he should from the very beginning receive Divine honour, so,” etc. 
And is this what we are to understand by the words, he emptied 
himself, taking upon him the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men? Where is any emptying here? Had he not this 
Divine glory potentially in himself, afterwards as well as before ? 
Where also is the antithesis between, being in the form of God, and 
taking upon him the form of a servant, if all that is meant by the 
first is “‘the grace and truth, John i. 14, and all the moral attri- 
butes of God, Col. i. 9,” etc. ? And, in short, are we to regard the 
taking upon him the form of a servant, and the being made in the 
likeness of men, and also what De Wette connects with these, the 
being found in fashion as a man, as having taken place at the 
baptism of Christ, as the consequence of his not wishing to as 
sume to himself Divine honour, and as a more specific statement of 
what is contained in the words, he emptied himself of this (of 
which indeed potentially he did not empty himself)? What then 
Vou. V.— 26 
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are we to make of the preceding period of Christ’s life, from his 
birth onwards to his baptism ? Had he no form of a servant, no 
likeness of men, during that period ? 

It will thus be seen in what difficulties the interpretation is in- 
volved, which already at ver. 6 makes the incarnate Christ to be the 
subject, instead of understanding ver. 7 antithetically to ver. 6, of 
~ the act of the incarnation itself. These difficulties do not belong to 
the peculiar view of this or that interpreter, but to the general prin- 
ciple itself, on which they all proceed. On this very account, how- 
ever, there is reason to hope that gradually it will come to be 
regarded as a fixed result of interpretation that this classical pas- 
sage treats of Christ’s becoming man, and not of what was done by 
him as man. Olshausen, so far as can be gathered from his brief 
hints on this passage, seems to be inclined to the latter view. 

To come to particulars in ver. 7 3 wop¢ijy dovAov AaGBeév, as de- 
noting the manner of the éxévwoe, tells us that this Kévworc, in its 
positive side, consisted in Christ’s having taken upon him the out- 
ward appearance of a servant. By dovaov, however, nothing more 
is meant than (as the further explanation in the following clause év 
Suouspnare shews) that his appearance was that of a man. Why the 
term dovAov has been used to express this, is explained by the anti- 
thesis to nopp7) Geod, The form of a servant takes the place of the 
form of God, when he takes upon him the human form. Nothing 
‘s here said of his relation to other men, it is only his relation to 
God that is expressed. The idea of a mean, despised man is not 
implied in the expression ; the word dovAov is used only to convey a 
just idea of the degree of the xevodv, It has been already observed 
that ¢v Su. dvOp. yev. is an accessory explanation of the particple 
that precedes. In this way does he take upon him the form of a 
servant, namely, by entering into the condition of the ltkeness of 
men. There is a reference in the words to the toa rq Geq. As the 
form of a servant takes the place of the form of God, so the con- 
dition of the likeness of men, comes in place of that of equality with 
God. On yevduevoc, comp. Winer, § 52, a., p. 463. By év 6u, the 
condition into which he enters is specified ; yevpevoc, however, 1s 
not nasci ; duocwua means, as usual, lekeness. Comp. Rom. 1. 23, v. 
14, vi. 5, but especially the passage viii, 3, év duovmparte oapKog dwap- 
rlac—’AvOpdrwv is here used by the apostle to express that Christ 
shared in general with men in their likeness, that he entered with 
them into their condition.—On the expressions duoiwpa and w¢ avOpu- 
roc, Docetic opinions have by some been founded. Comp. in the 
Introd, against Baur. The reason of the expression is not to be 
sought in a reference to the sinlessness of Christ ; for against such a 
view, as Bauer has shewn, might be adduced the passage Rom. viii. 
3, inasmuch as, being a man and being a sinner do not, in idea, co- 
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incide ; therefore Christ is, without limitation, called dv@pwro0¢, Rom. 
v.15; 1 Cor. xv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 5. The true reason is explained by 
the context itself ; in so far as it is the different forms of appearance 
and conditions, of one and the same person, that are here spoken of. 
It is not the laying aside of the Divine nature, nor even the assump- 
tion of the human, that is here spoken of, but that Christ’s forma 
and conditio was, first of a Divine kind and then of ahuman. Both 
the one and the other, are forms of appearance and condition in 
him, who does not give up the identity of his Divine nature, whilst 
he becomes a man, and is on that very account such a man as no other 
is ; did 76 py YuAdv dvOpwrov elvac. Theophyl. quoted by Meyer on 
this passage. 

Ver. 8.—Kai oyzjuatt, etc. On the connexion of this participial 
sentence with érareivwoev, see the beginning of note on ver. 7. The 
difference in sense, between this and the preceding verse has been 
justly expressed by Van Hengel in the words—duo enim, ut puto, 
diversa hic tradit Paulus, et quamnam vivendi rationem (properly, 
only a form of appearance) Christus inierit .... et quo modo 
hanc vivendi rationem ad mortem usque persecutus sit— By éxévwoe, 
with its explanatory clause, is denoted the form of existence opposed 
to the popd?) Geos into which he passed ; by éraneivwoe and its ex~ 
planatory clause yevduevoc, etc., is described his conduct as man. 
Both, however, are placed over against ver. 5, as the corresponding 
positive side of what is there said. ’Erareivwoe, then, far from being 
the same as éxévwoe, denotes the humiliation which éxévwoe already 
presupposes, and it is just this presupposition which in the words 
Kat oxjuate ebpebelc Oc dvOpwroc immediately precedes the éraneivwoer, 
These words, however, are not to be considered as simply the sum of 
what is said at ver. 7; rather, with the evpebeic a new idea is intro- 
duced, namely, that what the senses of others perceived in him, tes- 
tified to the reality of his human form of being. (Comp. 1 John 1. 
1, seq.) —2Zvjjza is the habitus, according to Bengel, cultus, vestitus, 
victus, gestus, sermones et actiones. Comp. Van Hengel, p. 151, 
who quotes from Euripides the words popdijg axfua dypiac and tava 
uopoic oxjpatra, which throw so much light on our passage. On we, 
see note on Suotwuate above. The dative oxyjuare implies “ with re- 
spect to.” See Winer’s Gr., § 31, 3, p. 244. 

Being found as a man in the presence of men, he humbled him- 
self, in that he became obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross. ’Erareivwoev éavtdv, as the act of his self-denying love. 
The antithesis is dwéw, 2 Cor. xi. 7; Matth. xvii. 4; xxim.12. In 
what this éraveivwoev consisted, we learn from the explanatory 
clause yevduevoc irjKxoog péxpt Oavarov, etc. For, puéxpe Gavdrov is 
with reason to be connected with yevouevoc irjkooc. Tevowevocg umi= 
kooc by itself would not be sufficiently specific, whilst, by connecting 
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the péypt Gavdrov with éraretyvwoey, we disturb the orderly arrange- 
ment of the several members of the sentence. His self-humiliation 
then consisted in this, that he became obedient unto death ; not 
merely in a humble disposition of heart. He did not, however, be- 
come obedient to the law, Gal. iv. 4, as Olshausen also assumes. 
Obedience to the law neither laid him under obligation to die, nor 
did that obedience bring death to him ; rather, he was above the 
law. The obedience, the highest proof of which was his death, was 
obedience to God ; to which already the expression dovdov in the 
preceding verse points, as also what follows, 51d kai 6 Oedc, etc. In 
this obedience did he submit to be baptized ; by it he overcame 
temptation ; by it was he guided in all the intimations of his pub- 
lic life ; in it he sustained the agony of the garden, and he was obe- 
dient even unto death. Comp. Heb. v. 8 (éuadev dd’ ov énabey vrra- 
korv) ; Rom. v. 19.—Méxpe denotes not the duration, but the degree 
of his obedience, as Heb. xii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 9, etc. On the increas- 
ing force of dé, see Winer’s Gr., § 57, 4, 6, p. 521, and Meyer on this 
passage. On Oavdrov 68 oravpov as a curse-expiating death, sec Deut. 
xxi. 23; Gal. iii. 18; Heb. xii. 2. 

Vers. 9-11.—The exaltation of Christ as the result of his self- 
denial. The Philippians are further to learn from the example of 
Christ, how only that disposition of mind which his example sets 
before them, vers. 6-8 (and not the selfish striving to assert their 
own importance), will lead to joy and honour. Comp. Matth, xvii. 
4+ xxiii. 12, Avd «ai, etc. By 0:6 (not quo facto) the exaltation 
on which he enters, is described as a recompense for his humiliation 
in obedience to God. The idea of recompense is already confirmed 
by the expression drjxooc, comp. Heb. ii. 9. This exaltation is de- 
noted by drepinpwoe, as the opposite of érameivwoev, ver. 8. The 
apostle says dreptywoe (though the antithesis to érareivwoe is simply 
twodv), because he is exalted above every other. Comp. Eph. i, 21, 
seq., and the subsequent words 1d trép ray dvoua, which are ulus- 
trative of the drepvywoe, Quam antea is not to be understood. 
‘Neither is there in the i7ép— any local reference, as for example to 
the heavens, as is evident from what follows ; although in such pas- 
sages as Eph. i. 20; Heb. xii. 2, etc., such a reference must be un- 
derstood. Comp. also John xvii. 5; Heb. i1. 9. On the eat accom- 
panying 6:6, which is not, as Van Hengel takes it, to be connected 
with 6 Oedc, comp. Meyer. It denotes the near connexion of the 
cause with the consequence, as at Rom. i. 24, iv. 22, etc. The 
Srepiywoe is more fully explained by the words that follow, kat éxapt- 
caro, etc. ‘“Eyapicaro, the same as at i. 29, corresponding to the re- 
lation, according to which Christ prays, John xvu. 5, glori/y me, 
etc. It is here, however, to be remembered, that he has attained 
to such glory, not merely in so far as he was already a person ere he 
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became man, for in this case the éyapicato would be unintelligible ; 
but that he, as this Jesus, has been exalted to the fellowship of the 
_ Divine glory, and therefore this name, the name Jesus, has been 
made a name above every name. 

The words that follow tell us what God hath given him, 76 é6vopa 
76, etc. This reading is, with Lachmann, according to A.B.C., to 
be preferred to that which omits the article. Comp. besides, W1- 
ner’s Gr., § 19, 4, p. 160. With regard to the expression dvoya, 
there can be no longer any doubt (after Van Hengel’s investigation 
of it in connexion with this passage, compared with Harless on Eph. 
i, 21), that in itself it signifies not dignity, honour, and the like, but 
simply name. Comp. here especially Heb. i. 4. So also De Wette 
and Meyer. What name is meant does not need to be learned from 
Rom. i. 4; Acts ii. 36 (xdpiov adtov kat Xprorov énoinoe tovtov Tév 
Incobv). Ver. 10 tells us expressly that it is the name of Jesus, and 
ver. 11 what we are to associate with this name, viz., that he is «0- 
ptoc. The high dignity to which’ he has attained, is henceforth to 
be connected with his name; the name Jesus has become the desig- 
nation of him who was exalted from the deepest abasement to the 
highest glory. God then hath given to him this name, not from 
respect to what is stated at Matth. i, 21, but, in that he hath exalted 
him. Comp. Heb. i. 4. On 76 drée ra&v dvova compare Eph. i. 21 ; 
Heb. i. 4. 

Ver. 10.—His exaltation above all (émée rév dvoua) has for its 
object, that all should bow the knee before him. The words érovpa- 
viwv—éniyetwy—xatayGoviwy are not to be directly connected with 
nav yévv, but are to be understood as an explanation of the totality 
expressed by név yévv, which totality is thus described in its local 
relations. To understand this universal expression as including 
only man, explaining érovp. of the tavijyvpi¢ tpwrorékwv, Heb, xu. 
22, 23, émvy. of the living, and xatay6. of the dead, were at variance 
with the universality of the expression To inép mév Ovowa at verse 9, 
especially as compared with Eph. i. 21. By the érovpdyioe must be 
meant primarily the angels, who are elsewhere described as inhahit- 
ants of heaven; the éméyeo are (in contradistinction to the class 
just mentioned), men ; whilst by those mentioned in the third term 
we may presume that a new class are meant, viz., demons, in con- 
nexion with which the passages 2 Pet. u. 4; Jude 6, are to be re- 
ferred to. In what manner those last mentioned are to be conceived 
of as bowing the knee is explained in such passages as James ii. 19. 
The most recent commentators, as also Olshausen, understand éré- 
yetot of the living, and katayOdreo of the dead, somewhat as at Rom. 
xiv. 9, where, however, the sentiment is different, in so far as it is 
not the universality of the homage paid to Jesus that is there spoken 
of. The expression saraxOévio¢ occurs only here. On yoru Kduypy as 
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a mark of Divine honour, comp. Rom. xiv. 11, xi. 4; Eph. ii. 14. 
The passage at Rom. xiv. 11 informs us at the same time of what is 
wont to be too little considered, namely, that what is here said of the 
end contemplated in the exaltation of Christ, that every knee should 
bow, etc., is not to be conceived of as immediately taking place, but 
only as the final result of the xvpsdrnc. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26. 
Those knees which till then were not willingly bowed to him, shall 
then be forced to bow. In this passage, as well as in that from Ro- 
mans, there is an evident reference to Is. xlv. 23. The word of the 
Old Testament has obtained its more special meaning and applica- 
tion in the New. 

On év 76 évéuate "Inood there are some excellent observations by 
Van Hengel on this passage, also by Harless on Eph. v. 20, “ In 
itself,” observes Harless, ‘“‘ the meaning of this form of expression 1s 
everywhere the same ; it changes only, according to the difference of 
the idea contatned in the verb with which it is connected ; from it 
must be inferred in what relation the name of Jesus occurs as con- 
nected with any event or action.” According, then, to the interpre- 
tation given above, not only will the voluntary confession of his name 
be the reason and occasion of bowing the knee, but every confession 
of his name (ver. 11) whether made in fear or in love. Comp. Acts 
iv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 11 ; 1 Pet. iv. 14; Col. i. 17, ete. 

Ver. 11.—And every tongue ; as universal as every knee. The 
confession of the tongue that Jesus is Lord, corresponds to the bow- 
ing of the knee. The tongue expresses that at which the knee bows 
(év dvduare ’Inood). "Eéouodoyeiobat is stronger and. more earnest than 
duodoysioOac. Their confession is kvptoc "I. X. Every one will notice 
the emphasis implied in the placing of kvpiog before I. X. Comp. 
besides, at ver. 9.—To the glory of God the Father, is not to be con- 
sidered as the subject-matter of the confession, but to be connected 
with shall confess, as expressing that such a confession redounds to 
the glory of the Father, who has exalted the Son to this «vpsdrqs. In 
opposition to Van Hengel and De Wette, who think that the Son is 
not here represented as an object of worship, but only that in his 
name, as Mediator, every prayer is to be addressed to God, Corn. 
Miller and Meyer have justly observed that the context, in gen- 
eral, which treats of the honour done to Jesus, is against such a 
view, and also that érovpaviwy (of the angels) does not agree with 
it. To this it may be added that Jesus is not here acknowledged 
as Mediator, but as Lord, and that the true interpretation of this 
passage, as also Rom. xiv. 11, and Is. xlv. 23, shew, that it is not a 
willing acknowledgment of Jesus that is here spoken of, but a uni- 
versal acknowledgment, which can only be the final result of the 
«vp.orns of Jesus Christ. 

Vers. 12-18.—The apostle now engrafts on the example of Christ 
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a comprehensive and pointed exhortation, having a retrospective ref- 
erence to vers, 2—4. 

, Ver, 12.—’Qore, as a definitive inference from the foregoing 
(comp. Winer’s Gr., § 41, 5, p. 269, and the examples there adduced), 
not, however, as De Wette thinks, from all the exhortations from 1. 
27, seq., nor even from ii. 2-4, but from what immediately precedes, 
namely, the example of Christ. Here, again, however, it is not as an 
inference from the obedience of Christ, as Meyer supposes, for then 
this obedience, vers. 8 and 12, would no longer be a merely subor- 
dinate idea, but rather as an inference from the principal idea in 
what goes before, namely, that Christ has attained to his glory only 
by the way of self-denial. Therefore ought they to lay aside that 
proud, vain, and self-secure disposition (the épOcia and xevodosia 
opposed to tarevodpoodvn), and seek to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling, the opposite of that false security. Thus 
explained, the retrospective reference to the exhortation at vers. 2-4, 
as also the inference from what immediately precedes, appears to me 
unmistakeable. But the apostle, before expressing this exhortation, 
inserts the words, as ye have always obeyed, not as im my presence 
only, but now much more in my absence. In order to open the way 
for his exhortation, the apostle reminds the Philippians of their 
conduct hitherto, their obedience toward him; they are still to 
continue true to the character they have hitherto sustained. In the 
subsequent member of the sentence, however, beginning with p7) o¢ 
where oftwe is left out, the apostle, at the same time, does away 
with the mistaken notion (&c) that his exhortation is to apply only 
to the case of his presence with them ; rather should they, during 
his absence, do what he desires of them even in a much higher de- 
gree. It will be seen that the two antitheses of mdvrore and vby, 
and of napoveia and drovoia are blended into one. By the Trapovoia 
can only be meant a future presence in opposition to the foregoing 
névrote. The idea is similar to that at ver. 27: elite AOwv . 

elre dnév. But why does he say much more in my absence? Be- 
cause, as I apprehend, in the absence of the apostle, the care of 
their salvation would rest with themselves alone, comp. ver. 26. 
According to the explanation here given, not 66 but ¢yoi is to be 
supplied at irnxovoare. The connexion of p7j o¢ with drnkovoate no 
longer requires refutation. Comp. Van Hengel, p. 168, ‘Q¢ is not 
here a particle of comparison (to this the position of the povoy after 
év TH napovoia wou is not agreeable), but indicates a supposition which 
the apostle seeks to remove ; comp. Rom. ix. 82 ; Gal. iii. 16 ; Eph. 
vi. 5, etc. On peta ddGov kai tpdpov, comp. 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vil. 
15; Eph. vi. 5. It is, as Meyer well explains, the fear of not doing 
the thing sufficiently, therefore, an anxious conscientiousness pro- 
ceeding from humility, the opposite of that arrogant security referred 
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to in vers. 3,4. Work out your own salvation. This is to be their 
aim—the salvation of’ their souls. Thus will that vain striving after 
a false greatness disappear of itself, when salvation becomes their 
only aim. On ‘avrdyv, for the pronoun of the second person, comp. - 
Winer’s Gr., § 22, 5, p. 136. It is wrong to take éavrév for adrn- 
Awy, comp. Van Hengel, p. 171. KarepydSecba is more than épyd- 
Geo0az, viz., to complete, perficere. 

Ver. 13.—If we have rightly understood ver. 12, then is ver. 13, 
in its relation to ver. 12, not to be viewed as an encouragement or 
consolation ; but the exhortation addressed to the Philippians to 
work out their salvation with fear and trembling, is further enforced 
by the consideration here presented to them, that it is not they, but 
God, who gives them to will and to do, whereby all self-glorying is 
removed, all ground for seeking to display their own importance is 
taken away. For ver. 13, regarded as an encouragement or consola- 
tion, would imply that those to whom it was addressed were inclined 
to despond. Such, however, does not appear to have been the case 
with the Philippians ; rather did their strivings after self-import- 
ance betray their conviction that there was no danger of their salva- 
tion—that their safety was a thing evident of itself. How little also 
does this view, which supposes the persons here addressed to have 
been anxious, desponding spirits, agree with the verse immediately 
following, especially if the murmurings there mentioned are, ac- 
cording to most commentators, to be understood as murmurings 
against God. For it ts God, etc. The opposite of this is, not 
you. Comp. Luke xxii. 28; John vi. 63, etc. The apostle says 
that God works both to will and to do. By the évepyeiv which God 
works, is, of course, not meant the same as Katepyaceobat, which the 
Philippians are desired to do, ver. 12 ; but évepyetv is the power of 
action given along with the 6éAev, and without which the latter 
cannot be carried into effect. It is evident, however, from ver. 12, 
that this évepyeiv and 0éAev which God works, is not all that is ne- 
cessary in order to the completion of the work there spoken of. Ols- 
hausen justly observes that this passage on the one side is most 
conclusive against Pelagianism, whilst on the other side, from its 
connexion with ver. 12, it plainly shews how far removed the apos- 
tle is from the doctrine of compelling grace. Man, it is true, has 
positiwely power to do nothing ; he has power, however, to oppose 
God. The additional clause, of his good pleasure, shews again how 
little room there is for self-exaltation ; for it is God’s own gracious 
will alone on which his working in the heart depends. Evdoxta as at 
1.15, Comp. also Harless on Eph. i. 5. ‘Yréo igs “on account of” 
= in virtue of. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 47, 1, 342. | 

Ver. 14—Do all things without murmurings and disputings ; 
all that you have to do without any restriction. Yet it is evident 
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from the foregoing (work out your own salvation, ver. 12) what it 
is that the apostle especially alludes to. Without murmurings, 
comp. 1 Pet. iv. 9. Neither this passage nor that in Peter, requires 
that this murmuring be understood as a murmuring against God. 
There is rather here, as at ver. 12, a retrospective reference to those 
deficiencies in the Philippians indicated at vers. 8, 4, and accord- 
ingly it is their murmurings against one another that are here to be 
understood. Comp. also Acts vi. 1. The dsadoyouot are, then, not 
doubts, but disputations. Although the word does not’ generally 
occur in the New Testament in this sense, it is still a common usage 
with profane writers, and d:aAoyiSouae at Mark ix. 33, 34, can be 
taken only in this sense. I have yet to state as my principal reason 
for the interpretation of vers. 12-14 given above, that I do not un- 
derstand how the apostle, in an exhortation so directly dependent on 
what precedes as is implied in the éore which introduces it, should 
come to mention things quite apart from the foregoing exhortations. 
Ver. 15.—De Wette and Meyer, and also Tischendorf, in his 
latest edition, adhere to the reading yévjo0e, according to Codd. 
B.C.D.***E.**J.K., etc., instead of Te, which is supported by A. 
D.*E.*F.G., the Vulgate, and church Fathers. They also prefer 
duounra to dueoya. Méoov is, however, the true reading, according 
to Codd. A.B.C.D.*F.G., etc., and not év uéom. The apostle, at ver. 
15, reminds his readers of their destination, to be blameless and 
harmless. They can only become so however in the way pointed 
out to them at ver.14. But the apostle, while he sets this aim before 
_ them, has especially in view that part of their vocation which con- 
sists in their position relatively to the surrounding world. They 
are to become dueurrot and dxépacoe. "Apeurrtoc is one in whom there 
is nothing to blame (iii. 6 ; Luke i. 6 ; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Heb. vin. 
7); dxépatoc (from Kepévvvpe), properly unmixed, hence pure (Matth. 
x. 16; Rom. xvi. 19); the former, as Meyer observes, denotes moral 
integrity in its outward manifestation, the latter, in its intrinsic 
nature. Further: the sons of God without rebuke in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. They are already the sons of God 
through the spirit of adoption ; duapuqra, however, denotes what they 
are still to become, viz., blameless and unrebukeable children of 
God. This expression (occurring besides, only at 2 Pet. 11. 14) 
sums up, by way of climax, the foregoing predicates, on account of 
its being placed over against the following words pésov, etc., irre- 
proachable children of God im the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation. On péoor, treated as a preposition, see Winer’s Gr., § 54, 
6,p.418. Teved rightly explained by Wahl, de etatis alicujus homi- 
nibus. xodsdéc, properly crooked, used also by profane writers in 
the sense of moral obliquity. Comp. ‘Acts 1. 40. Aveorpappévoc, 
perverse, comp. Matth. xvii. 17; Luke ix. 41, etc, In the desig- 
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nation of the children of God by duepunra, as also in that of the 
world, the apostle has had in his mind the passage in Deut. xxxui. 5, 
only, that it is there said even of Israel brbna: tpy ain, Among 
whom ye appear as lights in the world. In these words the apostle 
brings before them, not what they are to be begin to be, but what they 
already are, in order that they may become what they still are not. 
"Ey oic, with respect to the sense, to be referred to yeved. aiveode, 
according to general usage, is not to be translated ye shine, give 
light, as in this case the active is always used (also in a metaphor- 
ical sense, John i. 5, v. 85); but ye appear. So also Meyer. ‘Qc 
qworipec év x6ouw. The words év kéouw are not to be connected 
with daivecbe, but belong to dworipec ; nor is paivoytat to be supplied, 
but dworipes év xéopw are to be construed together ; as luminaries 
in the world, as stars on the earth do they stand, in the midst of a 
perverse generation. Comp. Matth. v. 14. The light, however, 
which they shed has not its source in them, but only proceeds from 
them in that they hold forth the word of life. 

Ver. 16.—Holding forth the word of life. On the connexion 
between light and life, comp. John i. 5; the life was the light of 
men. “Enéyery cannot signify to attend to, for in this sense it is 
joined with a dative. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 16; Acts i. 5. Others 
render it, to hold fast (Hesychius, xparotytec), without any certain 
grammatical analogy ; others, fo possess. It appears to me most 
suitable to keep by the common signification of the word, viz., to 
hold forth, to offer—as also many commentators do. The sense of 
the words connected with dafveobe will then be, ‘‘ You appear as 
luminaries in the world, inasmuch as you (by being Christians) hold 
up before the world the word of life.” The fulfilment of this, their 
high calling, is to be to the apostle for a rejoicing in the day of 
Christ. Comp. our remarks on ch. i.10. The cause of his rejoi- 
cing is set forth in the words 671, etc. Hic cevoy means without fruit, 
without success, 2 Cor. vi. 1; Gal. 1.2; 1 Thess. 111.5. “Edpayov, a 
figurative representation of his apostolic work ; éxoriaca, the literal 
representation of the same, with especial reference to the labour 
which it implied. 

Vers. 17 and 18 are not to be separated from the foregoing, and 
joined to the following section, vers. 19-30, as De Wette has done. 
According to De Wette, who in this follows Storr and Flatt, ver. 17 
is to be connected with i. 26, and dAdAd forms an antithesis to 1. 20 ; 
i, 27—11, 16 contains only a subordinate train of thought, and the 
subject of the communications respecting the apostle’s condition, as 
a@ prisoner, 1s again resumed at i1..17. To this it is to be objected, 
that such a direct reference of dAAdé back to i. 25 would be harsh in 
the extreme, chiefly, however, that it is altogether wrong to say that 
the apostle resumes at i. 17 his communications about his own cir- 
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cumstances. Even in vers. 19-30, as we shall afterwards see, there 
are no such communications. The true way is to regard vers, 17 
and 18 as still belonging to this-section, and ver. 19 as beginning a 
new one. The whole exhortation from i. 27 onwards, presupposes 
the hope expressed at vers. 25 and 26, that the apostle will abide 
in the flesh and again visit the church ; chiefly, however, as Meyer 
has justly observed, does the hope that the apostle shall continue in 
life, and see the fruit of his labour among the Philippians, lie be- 
neath the words of ver. 16 ; for indeed ver. 15 is presupposed in ver. 
16. In the dad’ ei cai the apostle lays aside, for a moment, this 
representation of what is to befall him, in order to say that in the 
other case too, that, namely, of death, he joys and rejoices with them, 
‘and they are to do the same. The joy which accrues to him as also 
to them, from the fulfilment of his exhortation, is not conditionally 
dependent on the continuance of his life. As the entire hortatory 
passage from i. 27 onwards, originated in this, viz., how the true joy 
of faith mentioned at ver. 25 was to be arrived at, so now too the 
apostle, after having exhorted his readers, and as he hopes not in 
vain, closes with I rejoice, and with the call addressed to the Philip- 
pians, rejoice ye, even in the case of his hope of continuing in life 
not being fulfilled. The connexion of the thought in ver. 17 can- 
not, as I think, be apprehended from the antithetical reference to 
ver. 16 alone ; we are not, however, therefore at liberty, with De 
Wette, to place the 4444 in opposition to ver. 25. De Wette and 
Meyer have already shewn that ver. 17 is not to be viewed as the 
contrary supposition to the hope said to be expressed in ver. 16, that 
he will live to see the coming of Christ. 

Srévdouat as at 2 Tim. iv. 6, “I am poured out as a drink-offer- 
ing,” comp. Numb. xxviii. 7, xv. 4, seq., and also Winer, R.W.B., 
on Trankopfer. ’Enié is differently rendered, according as @voia is 
taken to mean the sacrifice itself, or the act of sacrificing. The 
former may, according to the general usage, be the more prob- 
able, notwithstanding the following Aerovpyia which Paul adds, in 
order to describe this sacrifice as one offered by him. Thus é7i will 
signify “ to,” not “upon ;” because the drink-offering was not poured 
upon the sacrifice. Meyer makes it “in,” as he understands Ovota 
to describe the action, Tio niotews dudy depends on Ovoia, as on 
Aetovpyia. The figure is the following: The faith of the Philip- 
pians is the sacrifice ; the apostle the priest who offers this sacrifice; 
he himself is the drink-offering, inasmuch as his blood is poured out | 
to this sacrifice.——Aectovpyia, “ priestly service,” Luke i. 23 ; Heb. 
viii. 6, etc. In this case, also, says the apostle, J joy and reoice 
with you all. Some suggest as the reason of this joy, that his death 
will conduce to the advancement of the gospel ; others say, that his 
being made an offering is to him a joyful thought. But both of 
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these views seem to me to withhold its proper force from daw’ el Kaé, 
according to which, the sense can only be, that also in this case (viz., 
of his being offered up) something of the effect supposed to follow 
in the other case will be brought about. It is the joy of faith spoken 
of in i, 19, i. 25, and the condition of which (uévov, ver. 27) is obe- 
dience to the foregoing exhortation. The apostle’s meaning then is, 
that should the opposite event fall out, and he have to yield up his 
life as a sacrifice for them, he yet rejoices. His death makes no 
change in his joy. And I rejoice with you all; for then they too 
shall have attained to the true joy of faith. Meyer and others main- 
tain that ovyyaipw means “ gratulor,” a sense which it certainly has 
in profane writers, but never in the New Testament, and especially 
in the writings of the apostle. 

Ver. 18.—The word ovyyaipw certainly implies that the anostle’s 
readers will rejoice also in the event of his being offered as a sacrifice. 
And by how much the less suitable it might appear for them to rejoice 
in this case, by so much the more reason has the apostle emphatic- 
ally to exhort them to do this. Similarly Van Hengel, p. 187. To 
avTé I render with De Wette and others “in like manner.” The 
idea which Meyer expresses, that the Philippians are here called 
upon to rejoice at the apostle’s being offered for them, finds nothing 
to recommend it, at least in i, 22, 24, 25. 


§ 4. ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIs INTENTION TO sEND TimorHy, AND 
OF HIS HAVING SENT BACK EPAPHRODITUS, 


(ii. 19-80,) 


This section is not to be viewed as a return to the communica- 
tions broken off at i. 26, but is rather to be connected with that 
which immediately precedes. The apostle having exhorted the Phi- 
lippians to a right conduct in the meantime, his return to them 
being presupposed, now expresses what he further intends to do, in 
his affectionate care of the church. He purposes to send Timothy 
to them (why him, particularly, we are told at vers. 20-22), who is 
to convey to them more special information concerning him ; still 
the hope of returning again to them himself, expressed at i. 25, 26, 
is not, therefore, given up, ver. 24. Further, he sends back to them 
with this epistle, Epaphroditus their messenger (who had become 
dear to him), in accordance with his own desire after his recovery 
from sickness, whom the apostle recommends to their cordial recep- 
tion and esteem (as he does all of his class), on account of the ser- 
vice of love which he rendered to him, vers. 25-80, 

Ver. 19.—But I trust in the Lord Jesus. ’EArifw, as at ver. 23, 
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since the execution of his purpose connects itself with a favourable 
change in his own situation, This hope rests in the Lord Jesus, 
and will, therefore, be fulfilled. On the relation of Timothy to the 
church, see on i. I, and afterwards on ver. 22. The tayéw¢ is ex- 
plained by ver.23. ‘Yuiv, not the dat.comm., but as Meyer explains, 
“relation in general,” comp. iv. 16. The object of the apostle is, to 
get more particular information, through Timothy, concerning the 
state of the church, so that his mind may thereby be set at rest. 
Eine, “I am of good comfort ;” xéyé implies, “as you may be 
of good comfort, in consequence of the information about me in this 
epistle.” Such passages as i, 27, iii. 1, seq., iv. 2, seq., inform us 
what it was that caused the apostle uneasiness in thinking of them. 

Vers. 20-22 mention the reason why he sends Timothy (and 
even his going depends on contingencies), and no other. He has 
besides him, no one like-minded (viz., with the apostle), who will 
sincerely care for their state. “Ooric, “of such a character as 
will,” etc. Ivgotwc properly “genuinely,” “sincerely,” @. e., with 
complete devotedness, in contrast with that which is merely seeming, 
and behind which is a regard to selfish interest. Comp. ver. 21. 
_ Mepiprijoet, properly in the future, with reference to the event of his 
' being sent. | 

Ver. 21.—The ol rdvrec ydo, «. T. 2., corresponds to the oidéva éxw 
as its positive side, and from its reference to oddéva, can only be 
rendered “ they all,” they all seek their own, not the things of Jesus 
Christ. To insert a more, would be as improper as to take ol rav- 
rec for of moAAot and the like. But there is certainly a restriction 
of this expression in the context itself, as in the ovdéva and ol 
névre¢ only those can be included who might in general be eligible 
for this mission. It is also not to be overlooked, how high the quali- 
fication which the apostle looks for in those whom he would send, as 
indicated in the word lke-minded, with reference to his own affec- 
tionate care for the church. This consideration ought to modify the 
idea we might otherwise associate with what is said at ver. 21. So 
much, however, must still be allowed, viz., that those here referred to, 
did not place the things of Christ above every personal interest, as 
the apostle did, comp. i. 16, seq. It is not to be supposed that they 
were the same persons as are mentioned in i. 15, 17, for how could 
these have come to be considered only in connexion with this mis- 
sion ? On the contrary i. 14 contains a reference to such ddeAdoi as 
were wanting in boldness for the preaching of the gospel. All that 
can be gathered from history on this point is, that of those named 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, and in that to Philemon, only 
Aristarchus and Jesus Justus (oi é« mepitouic, Col. iv. 11) with 
Demas and Luke, could still have been with the apostle, it being 
supposed that this epistle was written subsequently to these. When 
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with reference to Demas we compare 2 Tim. iv. 10, and further, con- 
sider that those first-named as being of the circumcision, would not 
be thought so suitable for being sent to a church composed almost 
entirely of Gentiles, only Luke will then remain. But with respect 
to him, as he certainly had been with the apostle at Philippi (comp. 
Acts xvi. 10, seq.) and yet no notice is taken of him throughout the 
whole epistle, not even at iv. 21, the conjecture is well founded that 
he was not present with the apostle when the epistle was written, 
as also De Wette and Meyer suppose. This historical reference has 
not indeed led us to any positive result, but it has at least proved 
that the apostle’s words, vers. 20, 21, do not apply to any of those 
of his fellow-labourers in reference to whom they would have excited 
our surprise, 

Ver, 22.—If in the others there is no complete devotedness to 
be looked for, on the other hand, the proof of Timothy is known to 
the Philippians, from their own experience. Acts xvi. 1, seq. Tvvso- 
kere, regarded as the imperative, does not agree with what follows, 
On doxip7, indoles spectata, comp. Rom. v. 4; 2 Cor. ii. 9, ix. 13, 
In what this proof consisted, we are told in the words that follow, 
Ort, k.T. A., etc. The expression, as a son with the father, indicates 
that quality of character by which Timothy had approved himself ; 
it implies, disinterested devotedness. Llc rd edayyéduor is, “ for the 
cause of the gospel.” On the oratio variata in natpi and odv éuoi, 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 63, ii. 1, p. 509. 7 

Ver, 23.—This verse concludes what is said regarding Timothy, 
and points back to ver. 19. The rayéwe of ver. 19 is here explained, 
as soon as I shall see how it will go with me. The apostle will only 
wait to see how his future lot shall be determined. On the form 
agidw, see Winer’s Gr., § 5, 1, d). 1)., p. 48. The word occurs also 
in the Sept. at Jon. iv, 5, and signifies to “see from afar, wait for,” 
prospicere, 

Ver. 24.—The apostle does not, however, give up the prospect of 
his own arrival amongst them, The dé corresponds to the pév, ver. 
23. On év xvpiw, comp. ii. 19. On the hope here expressed, i, 25, 
26; Phil. 22. 

Vers. 25-30.—The sending back of Epaphroditus has nothing in 
common with the object of Timothy’s mission. So that, De Wette 
does not give the true scope of the passage when he understands 
the apostle to mean, “ As it is not certain either that I shall see you 
myself, or that I shall send Timothy, I have deemed it necessary, 
etc.” ‘The reason of Epaphroditus being sent is represented in vers, 
26 and 28 as arising out of merely personal circumstances. Noth- 
ing further is known of E:paphroditus, beyond the notice that is here 
taken of him. It cannot be proved with any certainty, that he is 
the same person as the Epaphras named in Col i. 7, iv. 12; Phil. 
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93. Comp. Winer R. W. B. on Epaphras. There is nothing deci- 
dedly against this conjecture in our epistle, as he might be the bearer 
of the contribution to the support of the apostle from the Philip- 
pians, without belonging to their church. In the following predi- 
cates the apostle describes him, as well in his relation to him as 
to them (uov—ipéy dé), These are his recommendation. The 
first three form a climax—brother (in the Lord)—my companion in 
labour—in struggles and dangers. Phil. 2; 2 Tim. u. 3, seq.— 
'Yudv 68 dréotodov. The expression in its general signification, Viz. 
“deputy,” occurs at 2 Cor, viii. 23. How could he be called the 
apostle of the Philippians? Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 1-3. The word 
judy standing foremost, as the antithesis to the preceding part of 
the verse, extends to the Aecrovpyov Tic xpetac pov, as ver. 30 also 
proves, <Aecroupyéc as Aetoupyéw, Rom. Xv. 27, and Aeroupyia, 2 
Cor. ix. 12, and in a subsequent passage in this epistle, ii. 30, is 
to be taken in its wider signification, viz, “servant.” Xpeta means 
“want,” not, the thing wanted. The Aertovpyov, x. T. i., explains 
drroaToAoy, 

Ver, 26.—This verse tells us why the apostle thought it neces- 
sary to send back Epaphroditus, namely, because he (Epaphroditus) 
longed after the Philippians, and was in heaviness because they had 
heard that he was sick. On 7 with the participle, see Winer’s 
Gr., § 45, 5, p. 311.—Adquovéy, comp. Matth. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 
83 (from ddéw to be satiated, to be disgusted with a thing). 

Ver. 27.—The apostle confirms the intelligence they had re- 
ceived ; for indeed he was sick, nigh unto death, but God had mercy 
on him, and not on him only, but on me also, that I might not have 
sorrow upon sorrow. By the sorrow, to which a fresh sorrow would 
have been added but for the recovery of Epaphroditus, the most of 
expositors rightly understand his condition as a prisoner; comp. 
ver, 28, from which we see that the apostle has still sorrow although 
it ig not increased on account of Epaphroditus.—IlapandAjovoy may 
be understood either, with Meyer, as an adverb of comparison, or 
(which is more agreeable to ver. 30) as a prepositional adverb, sig- 
nifying “near to.” Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 54, 6, p. 418. That Avrny 
ant Aimy, and not Avy, is the true reading, is fully proved. 

Ver, 28.—In such circumstances he hastened the execution of 
his purpose to send him back, in order that they seeing him again, 
or rather, seeing him might again have joy, and he have less sorrow. 
On ldévtec, which does not depend on yapijre, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
45, 1 ** p. 896. On mdédv connected with yapite, see Meyer on 
this passage. “AAu7érepos, in so far as the anxiety of the Philippians 
regarding Epaphroditus is sorrow to the apostle, 1t ceases so soon as 
they again rejoice. 

Vers. 29, 30.—The recommendation of Epaphroditus to their 
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Christian reception. Receive him then—according to my intention 
—€év kvpiw, as 1b becomes Christians, with every mark of joy, and 
hold such men in honour. This general form which the apostle gives 
to his injunction, may perhaps be regarded as bearing out what we 
have remarked on the words émoxérotc and dvaxdvorc, ch. i. 1. Comp. 
also 11. 8. The tendency to overvalue self, has for its reverse side 
the tendency to undervalue others. Ver. 80 represents as the ground 
of such a recommendation, the service rendered by Epaphroditus to 
the cause of Christ, for which the church owes him special thanks. 
It has been much disputed whether rapaBovirevoduevoc or rapaBodAev- 
oapevocg is the true reading. Tischendorf has in his latest edition 
again received into the text the former, according to Codd. C.1.G., 
and the Fathers ; whilst Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz, Goschen, 
Matthies, Winer, De Wette, and Meyer, decide in favour of mapa- 
BoAevoduevoc, which has the preponderating authority of A.B.D.E.F.G., 
etc. Neither the one nor the other is found in profane writers ; 7a- 
paBorevoduevoc, however, occurs in the Fathers, which may explain 
how this reading has arisen out of the other, while the other can 
only be regarded as an error of transcription (Van Hengel). The 
formation of the word (napdBodov civar) as Winer, Gr., § 16, 1, p. 
85, has shewn by other examples, argues nothing against it. In 
profane writers mapaBdéArcoOa occurs in this sense, both with the 
accusative, for example, éujv puyjv “to stake my life upon it,” and 
also, though more rarely, with the dative (as in this passage), which 
then denotes ‘ with regard to.” Winer’s Gr., § 31, 5, p. 190—For 
fixing the sense of this verse, it is chiefly necessary to keep in view 
that clause which informs us that the danger to which Epaphroditus 
exposed himself, was occasioned by the fulfilment of the commission 
which he had received from the Philippians. In that clause, iva, 
etc. (which must be connected with tapaBoAevodpevoc) To tudv boré- 
pnua is to be rendered, ‘‘ What was wanting on your part”—dydp 
being taken subjectively as at 2 Cor. viii. 14, ix. 12, xi. 9. Meyer 
understands it as denoting that which was wanting, asin 1 Cor. xvi. 
17, tuétepov, which appears to me not to suit the following genitive, 
He renders thus, “you have failed in rendering pecuniary assist- 
ance.” What was lacking on their part, may be seen by reference 
to such passages as 1 Cor. xvi. 18; Phil. 13, namely, the personal 
service, a8 Luther renders it, “that he might serve me in your 
stead.” It will not do to understand by torépnua, the conveyance 
of the gift, as that which was lacking on the part of the Philip- 
pians, for this in itself cannot be considered as exposing the life to. 
danger. See Van Hengel in loc. The expression is more probably 
to be understood as implying, on the part of Epaphroditus, a self- 
forgetting, sclf-sacrificing zeal in the service of the apostle, which 
occasioned the illness that. brought him nigh unto death. Still 
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nothing can be said with certainty on the point. On the other 
_ hand, there can be no doubt as to the sense of the words, for the 
work of Christ; in their connexion with wva they can, primarily at 
least, only be understood to signify that the service which he ren- 
dered to the apostle, was undertaken for the work of Christ. That 
Kpaphroditus was also active in teaching, may be inferred from 
i. 25, 


§ 5. Warninc AGAINST THE Possipiniry oF BEING Lep AWAY. 
(ii. 1—iv, 1.) 


The apostle has already said what lay nearest to his heart. He 
now addresses himself to the conclusion, in which he once more calls 
upon them to rgoice, and specially to rejoice in the Lord; for he 
has still to warn them against those who would deprive them of this 
joy, and who would do so in a twofold way. On the one hand, dan- 
ger threatens them from the Judaizing false teachers, on the other, 
from the contaminating example of those whose conduct is im~ 
moral. The apostle warns them against the former in vers. 1-16, 
against the latter in vers. 17-21, and then closes this section, ch. iv. 
1, with the comprehensive exhortation to stand fast in the Lord, in 
the way in which he has directed them. We proceed to the more 
particular examination of these topics as they are successively 
brought before us in this chapter. 

Ver. 1.—T6 Aoundv, the well oe form of expression denoting 
the transition to the conclusion ; “what yet remains,” what the 
readers have still to attend to, in ‘addition to that which has been 
already said. Comp. 2 Cor. xiii, 11; Eph. vi. 10 ; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 
2 Thess. i. 1, and in this epistle ch. iv. 8. What yet remains, is, 
however, nothing different from what he has already said to them, 
VizZ., xalpere, Tt 3 is the key-note of the epistle which he once more 
strikes, it is the one, in which ald that he has still to say is compre- 
hended. It appears to me that the apostle designedly places before: 
the following warning, this xaipere, and especially yatpere év xvpic, 
| rejoice in the Lord, with that joy which has its source and its ele- 
ment in him, which is had only in fellowship with him, Rom. xiv. 
17; 1 Thess. 1.6. For, the yaipere év xvpiw comprehends that which 
is represented in the words otzjxere év xvpiw, iv.1, as lying at the 
foundation of the following exhortation. I see no reason, therefore, 
to suppose that the apostle immediately loses sight of the conclusion 
introduced at ver. 1. Why may not the warning which follows be con- 
sidered as a part of that which still remains to be said ? That much 
still remained to be said, or rather that what remained has been said 
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at such length, does not argue against this. May it not be the same 
here as at 1 Thess. iv. 1 P—The view which regards 16 Aorév, 
x, 7. A., a8 the conclusion to what goes before is forbidden by the 
true signification of 7d Aoréy, Many hold it to be inadmissible 
that the apostle in Td Aonéy passes to the conclusion, because he 
has not yet thanked the Philippians for the gift which they had 
transmitted to him. As if the 76 Aourdy necessarily excludes the 
insertion of the thanksgiving! On the evidence which some have 
thought to find in this passage in favour of the supposition that two 
epistles are joined together, comp. Introd. § 4, B. It is not neces- 
sary, on the one hand, to suppose that the apostle added what follows 
after an interruption, or that he introduces a pause after yaipete év 
kvpiw, And just as little reason is there, with De Wette, to consider 
the yatpete (as at iv. 4, 1 Thess. v. 16), as an exhortation standing 
by itself. For the cases compared are not analogous. This exhorta- 
tion, unless connected with what precedes and what follows, would 
obscure the train of thought otherwise so clear, throughout the en- 
tire epistle. If the view which we have stated above, that the 
yaipete év upto is purposely placed before the warning that follows, 
is rejected as improbable, then we can only say with Meyer, that 
the conclusion to which the apostle addressed himself at ver. 1 was 
immediately waived, because another topic had come into his mind, 
which must be disposed of ere he should conclude. 

If we have rightly apprehended the sense of the 76 Aourdv yaipete 
év xvptiw with which the apostle here begins anew, then the diff- 
culty will be removed from the words that immediately follow : to 
write the same things, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you wt 
is safe. It is well-known that expositors are divided as to whether 
these words refer to what goes before or to what follows. In the 
latter case, either passages have been sought in the preceding por- 
tion of the epistle, which are supposed to contain warnings similar 
to those here given, as i, 15, 16, 27, seq. (so Liinemann recently), 
or it has been suggested that the apostle alludes to oral statements 
which he had made, and which he now repeats in writing, so that 
emphasis is to be placed on the word write (which, however, the 
context in no way indicates, comp. Van Hengel, Liinemann, and 
Meyer on this passage), or, finally, epistles of the apostle that have 
been lost, are here called into service, which are supposed to have 
contained such warnings against false teachers. The last of these 
hypotheses might be reckoned the most probable if, in general, there 
were any occasion for such a hypothesis ; and in confirmation of it, 
the testimony of Polycarp might be appealed to, ad Phil. 8: 6¢ kai 
driv tyiv typawev émoroddc, as Meyer has done, although it is 
doubtful whether this testimony may not be greatly weakened by 
the words occurring at cap. 11: qui estis in principio epistole ejus. 
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But it must at least be acknowledged that it is not the apostle’s 
- custom to refer in this manner to epistles formerly written by him. 
(Van Hengel, p. 210.) We have already stated the objection to the 
second hypothesis, and, with regard to the first, it cannot but be 
acknowledged that those passages which can by any chance be ap- 
pealed to, bear only a very general resemblance, and that it could 
scarcely be deemed appropriate for the apostle to justify their repe- 
tition by the words, to me indeed it is not grievous but for you tt ts 
safe (Van Hengel, p. 211). And this will appear still more true if, 
as has been seen above, i. 15, 16 is to be understood not of Judaiz- 
ing, but of purely personal opponents of the apostle. If we now 
turn to the other supposition, which refers td aid to the words im- 
mediately preceding, and in favour of which, not a few commenta- 
tors, as Bengel, Storr, Matthies, Van Hengel, Rilliet, have decided, 
it will be seen, at the first glance, that the fact of the yaipev having 
been already repeatedly spoken of, confirms this view. The apostle 
has at 1. 18 denoted his own predominant feeling by the word joy ; 
by the expression joy of faith, he denotes the object at which the 
Philippians are to aim. The entire section i, 27—ii. 18, takes 
(through the only, i. 27) the form of an answer to the question, how 
this joy of faith is to be arrived at. The conclusion ii. 17, 18, evi- 
dently turns back to this point of departure (on which comp. the 
exposition), and he closes expressly with the words joy and rejoice 
with me, And now when the apostle, having with these words closed 
his exhortation, sets out anew, ill. 1, with the word rejoice, and adds, 
to write the same things, etc., is it not most natural to refer the 
same things here spoken of, to these words ? 

What has hitherto been objected to this interpretation does not, 
as I apprehend, affect the explanation we have given. For the ob- 
jection, that aitdé cannot apply to yaipere év xvpiw, and the references 
to what goes before connected with this expression (comp. Van Hen- 
gel, p. 211, seq.), and that, if such were the case, to avr6 would be 
used, has been satisfactorily replied to by Meyer (p. 83) although he 
ig in other respects opposed to our view. The objection that ii. 18 
treats of quite a different yaipeyv, and that “‘ up to this point no call 
to Christian joyfulness in general has been addressed to the Philip- 
pians,” loses its force when viewed in connexion with the explana- 
tion we have given of what goes before, whilst it might with reason 
be urged against the most of interpretations. The only remaining 
source of objection is the expression do@adéc, which is said not to be 
suitable to the exhortation yaipere, but only to a warning against 
danger. But does this objection affect our interpretation, when this 
very xaipete év kvpiw (on the significance of kvpiw here added we 
have already remarked above) forms the introduction to the warning 
against falling away from the Lord? Could the apostle, in order 
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to explain what might seem strange in his beginning with 76 Aouréy, 
and yet calling upon them again to rejoice, not appropriately say, 
“do not wonder that I write this to you once more, it does not 
awaken doubt in me (commonly, me non piget; Meyer, better, 
*‘ doubtfal’), but it conduces to your safety P” He thus signifies by 
the word dogatéc his object in again addressing to them the injunc- 
tion yaipete év xvpiw, I can see no serious difficulty in this. 

Ver. 2.—Here follows the motive that has induced the apostle 
again to call upon his readers to rejoice in the Lord ; namely, the 
danger that threatens them from those who do not rejoice in Christ, 
but have their confidence in the flesh. In opposition to them, he 
exhorts the Philippians to rejoice in the Lord. That the perversion 
is not to be conceived of as having already gained ground, but only 
as having been possible, see on this our remarks in the Introduction, 
and chiefly the work by Schinz there cited.—This circumstance will 
with difficulty be reconciled to the view that the apostle had pre- 
viously addressed an epistle to the church, ‘‘ which was professedly, 
and with all the energy of the apostle, as yet unrestrained in his 
Jabours, occupied with the Judaizing teachers, in something of the 
same style as the Epistle to the Galatians,” Meyer. In such a case 
it must be supposed that, as in the church at Galatia, «he pervert- 
ing influence of the false teachers was already manifest ; a supposi- 
tion which is not borne out by this epistle, in so far as it makes us 
‘acquainted with the state of the church. It has moreover been 
thought that the tone of severity which characterizes the following 
passage, is so much at variance with the gentle and cordial spirit 
that pervades the rest of the epistle, and especially, that it differs 
so much from the manner in which at i. 15, seq. he speaks of the 
dudaizing teachers, as to warrant our identifying it with the tone of 
that supposed epistle, from which the following passage has been 
partly taken. But the transcription of passages or expressions from 
another epistle, the tone of which did not agree with this, is also 
scarcely supposable. And then, that the sharp and severe style in 
which he writes against the Judaists, may yet be accompanied with 
an affectionate and familiar manner towards the church, we shall 
afterwards see when at ver. 13, seq., he directs his address to the 
church. When this passage, however, is compared with i. 15, seq,, 
the difference in style which is so manifest, ought to lead to the con- 
clusion that in that place, not Judaizing opponents are meant, 
but opponents of a different kind ; otherwise the joy which the 
apostle there expresses in their preaching of Christ, could not be 
reconciled with the manner in which he expresses himself in this 
passage. Comp. supra, BAérere Tove xivac. The apostle here warns 

his readers of a danger already known to them, whether we suppose 
- ¥t to-have been in the church itself or in its neighbourhood, that 
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such Judaists sought to gain access, They are to keep these false 
- teachers in view, in order rightly to learn their character. By thus 
looking at them, they will learn what they ought to think of them, 
and that they ought to beware of them. BAémere itself does not, 
however, mean “ beware,” on which see Winer’s Gr., § 32, 1, p. 200, 
but “look at” in order to learn. Sol Cor. x. 18. Similarly oxorety, 
Rom. xvi. 17. The expression tod¢ kévac is not so much to be un- 
derstood in the sense in which it is generally used by profane writ- 
ers, as denoting “bold and impudent men,” as in its scriptural 
sense of “‘ impure men,” who have no part in what is holy ; there- 
fore a term of reproach commonly applied by the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles. So also the most recent commentators. 

BAémere Tode kaxove épydtac. Onthe emphasis implied in the re- 
petition, see Winer’s Gr., § 67, 2, C. p. 692. On*ode Kaxode ipyarac, 
compare the corresponding déjsoc épydéra, 2 Cor. xi. 13, Finally, 
the expression tiv katarourjy describes the opponents specifically as 
Judaizing teachers of the law, who insisted on the circumcision of 
the Gentiles, and with this on the acknowledgment of the whole 
Jaw. The apostle calls them xararouyv “the concision,” not Tept~ 
rowdy (the abstract for the concrete), to signify that their repcroun, 
to which they attach so much value, has no higher meaning, that it 
is nothing but a mangling of the flesh, and therefore rather a defect 
than an advantage. On this play upon words, see Winer’s Gr., § 68, 
9,p. 561. Similarly, Gal. v.11, 12. The antithesis at ver. 3, in the 
words, having no confidence in the flesh, shews wherefore the apostle 
designates the mepitouy of these opponents as a mere cutting with- 
out any higher signification. He would not have thus characterized 
the circumcision of the Old Testament in itself (comp. Rom. ix. 4, 
seq.) ; any more than he ever expected of Jews who became Chris- 
tians, that they would give up the observance of the law. What 
was his opinion, as also that of the rest of the apostles, on this sub- 
ject, we learn from Acts xv. 6, seq., compared with Gal. 1." If 
the observance of the Old Testament law were kept in subordina- 
tion to the truth declared in Acts xv. 11, we believe that through 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved even as they, 
then might the Jew who had become a Christian, always remain 
faithful to the law of his fathers. Nay the apostle himself acted on 
this principle in his own conduct, as is proved by the account of his 
vow, Acts xviii. 18, of his purification, Acts xxi. 26, and also of the 
circumcision of Timothy, Acts xvi. 3; notwithstanding all the 
earnestness with which he contends against the imposition of the 
law as a condition of salvation. Baur is therefore wrong when he 
maintains that in this passage the Christians are described as the 
‘true mepcrou7], the Jews as the false xatatoz7. The circumcision of 
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the Jews becomes a katarouy only because, instead of rejoicing in 
Christ, they put confidence in the flesh, as is shewn at ver. 3. And 
equally mistaken is Baur also in supposing that the difference in 
quality between true and false circumcision, is here expressed by the 
difference in quantity implied in the terms tep:touw# and Karatous. 
How can any one impute to the writer of this epistle such an ab- 
surdity as would be implied in his characterizing the circumcision of 
the Jews as catatouy with reference to its quantity, in opposition to 
the circumcision of the heart, which is made without hands. The 
apostle rather gives his opponents the appellation xatarouqA (which 
by no means has a greater quantitative force than mepitou7, as it sig- 
nifies only cutting, “‘ incision”), because he aims at representing that 
circumcision of the flesh, in which they put so much confidence, as 
entirely worthless, as what it is viewed outwardly, a mangling, a 
mutilation, in which one has no cause to rejoice. Others take 
kaTaToun in an active sense, as already Theodoret has done, de- 
noting that the opponents were aiming at cutting in pieces and 
destroying the church, which is plainly forbidden by the antithetical 
mepttouy, in the passive sense at ver. 3, as has already been observed 
by others. 

Ver. 3.—The apostle now explains why he designates his Jewish 
Christian opponents by xatatouj and not by repitouy ; for we are 
the circumcision (7 Tepttouy), not the concision, who worship God 
wm the spirit (the reading 6eod is satisfactorily established), and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. In these 
few words is contained the sum of what the apostle says in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians in refutation of these opponents. This anti- 
thesis is, however, according to Baur, expressed by the apostle, not 
with the view of saying anything relating to the subject, but of af- 
fording him an opportunity of speaking about himself, as is the 
practice with the authors of pseudo-apostolical writings. But, in 
the first place, the apostle as yet says nothing of himself; but de- 
signates himself together with the entire church at Philippi, and 
without respect to any difference between Jews and Gentiles be- 
longing to it, as the true trep:tou7, in which the opposition between 
Jew and Gentile 1s done away, so as distinctly to shew that by xata- 
town he does not mean the circumcision of the Jews. Compare sim- 
ilar passages at Rom. ii. 25-29, circumcision of the heart, Col. ii. 
11, in whom ye also are circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands, etc., and the Introduction, § 4. In addition to these 
1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. i, 28, v. 6, vi. 15, with respect to the differ- 
ence between Jew and Gentile being done away in Christ ; which, 
however, does not imply that its continuance in time is abolished, any 
more than the continuance of such differences as are expressed in the 
words, bond and free, male and female.—The individual words of 
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ver. 3 contain nothing difficult. According to the true reading 
Tvevuatt Oecd, Aatpedvw stands absolutely, as at Heb. ix. 9, x. 2; Acts 
xxvi. 7; Luke ii. 37. The dative is to be understood as the casus 
instrumentalis, Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 31, 7. Ivetpa Oeod, the new 
principle of life in opposition to all that which belongs to the nat- 
ural man—the odpé, which appears as the ungodly principle, in con- 
sequence of its opposition to the former. Comp. the similar passage 
at John iv. 28, they shall worship the Father in spirtt and tn truth, 
and such passages as Heb. ix. 10, 14; Gal. iii. 8, etc. The expres- 
sion kavydpevor, as at 1 Cor. i. 81, ili. 21-23 ; 2 Cor. x. 17, is ex- 
plained by its being in opposition to those who rejoice in the flesh, 
What we are to understand by the words rejoicing in Christ, ap- 
pears from the antithetical expression, having no confidence in the 
flesh; see also ver. 9, By the odpé in which these opponents place 
their confidence, is meant not merely circumcision, but all that the 
apostle mentions in vers. 5, 6. 

Ver. 4.—After the apostle has, in ver. 3, placed. the circumcision 
of his opponents as a mere cutting of the body, in opposition to the 
true circumcision, he proceeds in this and the following verses to 
combat them with their own weapons. He himself possesses all that 
to which they attach so much value ; nevertheless, he has renounced 
it all for the sake of Christ.—The xaimeo éyo éywv is drawn forth 
primarily by the ov« év capki meroiOdre¢, and qualifies it especially 
with respect to the apostle himself, who is included in the jwei¢ of 
ver. 3. Itis not because he is without such advantages that he puts 
no trust in them, but notwithstanding his possessing them, in as 
great a measure as any one can do. The participle éwv is to be 
construed with the égouév of ver. 3.—"Eywv teroiOqotv Kai év oapkt ; 
that the apostle does not really cherish any such confident trust, is 
evident both from the foregoing od merroO6rec, and the following doxet 
nerrodévat. (Compare on rerot@notc, Harless on Eph. ii. 12.) It has 
therefore been supposed, with Beza, that meroi6jovv is to be under- 
stood as expressing by metonyme the ground of confidence, or, that 
Zywv is to be taken as equivalent to éyery duvdpevos, or (Van Hen- 
gel) that it is intended to refer to what is past. The true view is 
given by Meyer, who on éywv observes, “ confidence in carnal advan- 
tages is here regarded as a possession, which Paul, although he 
makes no use of it, still has, and which he can urge, if any value is 
attached to it.’ On the other hand, I am inclined to understand 
the doxet in the words that follow, as expressive of what one thinks 
of one’s self, as at 1 Cor. iii. 18, viii. 2, xiv. 37; Gal. vi. 3, rather 
than of what others think of him (= “ appear,” “ are found,” comp.. 
Gal. ii. 6, 9), not, however, as implying the remo.Bévat, but only the 
possession of outward advantages. At eyo waddov, dow is to be sup- 
plied ; comp. irép eye, 2 Cor. xi. 23, Thus does the apostle match 
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himself with those false teachers, becoming a fool with them (as he 
expresses it, 2 Cor. xi. 17). 

Vers. 5, 6.—In proof of the assertion in ¢y@ paddov, the apostle 
here enumerates the particular grounds of confidence in which the 
Jews trusted. We are not, however, to look for a péAdov eyé in 
every single particular, as this is not necessary to the proof of the 
assertion, The first advantage of this kind is reprrouy éxTatpEepoc— 
this is the true reading ; not mepitou7, for grammatical reasons, comp. 
Winer’s Gr., § 31, 6, where also see on the dative, denoting “‘ with ref- 
erence to.” The eighth day (comp. Lev. xii. 3), the mark of the 
native Jew, as distinguished from the proselyte. According to the 
remark made above on ¢y@ paAAov, it is not to be inferred with cer- 
tainty, that those Jewish-Christian opponents were partly proselytes. 
The apostle enumerates all such advantages as belong to himself, 
and the ¢y@ wéAAov is to be inferred from the whole taken together, 
not from each particular. In censum nunc venit splendor natalium, 
as Van Hengel expresses it. To this belong three particulars. Of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the He- 
brews, the first of which denotes the gens, the second, the tribe, the 
third the parents from which he is descended. Comp. the similar 
passages at 2 Cor. xi. 22; Rom. xi. 1. On Israel, as the designa- 
tion of the people in their theocratic relation, see Harless on Eph. 
ii. 12. Others render, “of the race of Israel, 7. ¢, Jacob.” We 
learn from history that the tribe of Benjamin was held in honour. 
‘EGpaioc, not with reference to the language, as at Acts vi. 1, but, as 
De Wette explains, “denoting extraction from purely Jewish 
parents,” as 'EGpaioc is expressive of the natural, not of the theo- 
cratic distinction of the Jews from-other nations. Then follow 
three other mutually related particulars ; for they represent in dif- 
ferent aspects a life blameless in the eyes of those teachers of the 
law. Meyer styles this the apostle’s theocratic individuality. Kard 
expresses in each case the particular reference, thus, as touch- 
img the law, a Pharisee, Acts xxii. 3, xxvi. 5, not “ according to, or 
conformably to the law.” To take véuoc as equivalent to aipeotc, 
would be contrary alike to the usus lingue of the apostle, and to 
the connexion, as it is the apostle’s position with reference to the 
daw that is here spoken of. He belongs to the sect whose acknowl- 
‘edged distinction is, the observance of the law. As to zeal, a perse- 
cutoy of the church. Katé is not to be understood otherwise here 
than in the preceding clause. Adéxwv, used substantively. That 
which the apostle elsewhere characterizes as his greatest sin, 1 Cor. 
xv. 8,9; 1 Tim. 1. 13, seq., must have been reckoned by those op- 
ponents a ground of boasting ; and he mentions it as an honour, 
although ironically, and looking at it for the moment in the hight in 
which they regard it, The last particular, kata dicasoobyny rv év 
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vouw, with respect to the (entire) righteousness which is founded in 
the law, irreprehensible ; namely, according to the judgment of 
men. It has been already observed how differently the apostle 
himself judges. Ackasoodvn év vou, must not be understood (with 
De Wette) as denoting righteousness under the law. The pas- 
sages to which De Wette refers are different from the present, inas- 
much as in them persons are spoken of who are év viuw, This idea 
of a righteousness founded on the law, is said by Baur to be not 
Pauline ! 

Ver. 7.—The apostle having shewn how he is superior to all his 
opponents, even when measured by their own standard, proceeds to 
say, but what things soever were gain to me, those I have counted 
loss for Christ. Thus does he in his own person represent the posi- 
tion of his opponents to be such, as that what passes with them for 
gain is to be really counted as loss. The driva “whatsoever,” in- 
cludes both the foregoing and all such like advantages, and is em- 
phatic, as the following taita shews. Moi, is not merely to be 
taken as the dative denoting the opinion which the apostle then 
entertained ; but, as Meyer explains, “in his former state, sata 
odpka, they were really gain to him.” Képdy plur. ob rerum varie- 
tatem (Van Hengel), “Hynywac as actio plane preterita que per 
effectus suos durat ; the antithesis to it is at ver. 8, 7yotua. The 
expression for Christ is explained by the apostle himself at vers. 8, 
9,in the words, that I may win Christ, etc. The ground of his 
counting all things but loss, and not gain, lies in Christ, for in this 
his loss consists, that they kept him away from Christ. We may 
see from Rom. vii. 7, etc., how erroneous it is to impute the work- 
ings of the law in consequence of human corruption to the law itself, 
and to include in the driva the law itself, instead of the apostle’s 
position with regard to the law. 

Ver. 8—The apostle places #yodzae in contrast with jjynua ; as 
then, so now also, whatever his opponents may say. ’AAAd pév ov 
(not pevodvye) equivalent to imo vero, Winer’s Gr., § 53, T, p. 392.* 
Ildyra is that which was denoted at ver. 7 by dtiva, so that the an- 
tithesis lies not in the mdévra (Rilliet), but in the 7yotua, before 
which also cai stands. The present tense expresses more pointedly, 
the opposition to that false doctrine, which would require the con- 
verted Gentiles to supplement their Christianity with Judaism. 
Further, the apostle counts all but loss for the excellency, etc. Ard 
To inepéyov as a substantive (not for t7v drepéyovoar) in order to give 
greater prominence to the idea implied in it. The excellency on 
account of which all appears as loss, lies in the object of knowledge, 
Christ Jesus. The nature of this knowledge, we learn from vers. 9, 
10 ; it isa knowledge which presupposes believing fellowship with 
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him and suffering the loss of all things. Only in this sense does it 
correspond with the antithesis in #ynwae and 7yotua. The apostle 
adds my Lord, under the constraining influence of grateful love. 
The expression 01a tov Xptordv and dia 76 drepéyov are further ex- 
plained in what follows—first, dsd tov Xpiorév ; this, however, has 
significance only when considered as that which the other presup- 
poses. In order to explain how this knowledge of Christ makes him 
determine always to count all things but loss, he shews at vers. 8, 
10, that it rests on fellowship with Christ; the essential pre- 
requisite to which is, not the righteousness of the law but the right- 
eousness which is through faithinhim. To arrive at this knowledge, 
then, all self-glorymg must be renounced. Accordingly the rot yvé- 
vac of ver. 10 is no other than that mentioned at ver. 8, and the 
second half of ver. 8, and ver. 9 indicates that, without which such 
a yvévae is not possible. Thus we understand why the apostle, 
in the words, for whom I am deprived of all things, returns to 
the idea at ver. 7, and, corresponding to the expression of that idea 
in ver. 8 now adds, and count them but dung. Ta mdvta points 
back to mévta, "EgnudOnv must, on account of the connexion with 
ver. 7, not be understood as middle (I have deprived myself), 
but may well enough be taken in a passive sense, as indeed it 
usually is (I have been deprived). It is the consequence of the 
nynwat Cnutay, and the expression is therefore still stronger. The 
words and do count, are not to be separated from for whom, and 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things to be taken as a 
parenthetic clause, as appears from the connexion already stated. 
This relative clause would, in that case, be useless, and what follows 
would not appear as an explanation of the dia 76 drepévyov, but would 
introduce a further reason for the 7jyotuat, whilst, as ver. 10 shews, 
no further reason is given, but only the explanation of the da ro 
bTEpévov.—ZKUBada, a strong expression for ¢nuia, equivalent to * re- 
fuse” (common derivation from «vot Badsiv, see Passow). The end 
for which the apostle suffers the loss of all things, and counts them but 
dung, is then stated in the words, that I may win Christ, in which 
accordingly we have the explanation of the for whom, as also of the 
Jor Christ, at ver.'7. For his sake, 7. e., to gain him, I have been 
deprived of all things, and count them always as dross. The ex- 
pression «epdjow is explained by the antithesis with ¢nuw6%jvac ; 
Christ comes as gain, in the place of the loss he has suffered. 

Ver. 9.—The words tva Xpiorév xepdjow evidently correspond 
more to éyuiiOny than to yoda, unless, with Van Hengel and 
others, we understand xepdaivery as expressive of a growing posses- 
sion, which would involve an idea that hardly belongs to the apostle ; 
for this xepdaivery is fully realized by attaining to the righteousness 
of faith, and entering into fellowship with Christ, ver. 9 (woppotcbat 
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at Gal. iv. 19, is a different idea). If the first expression corresponds 
more to éé7ud6qv, the kad edpe06 év adr, on the other hand, corres- 
ponds more to 7yodua. It is quite evident that this etpeO7jvat is not 
equivalent to eva. On the other side, as De Wette remarks, 
it represents the being actually found, and it is therefore not 
necessary to suppose in etpefc any allusion to the great day of judg- 
ment. De Wette and Meyer have justly stated as reasons why p27) 
“yor should not be immediately connected with evpefo ut deprehen- 
dar . . . . non habere (Van Hengel), “that év av7é and ova 
niorewe Xprorod do not go together, and thus the significance of the 
ebpeOd év ait, taken by itself, would be lost.” M7 éxwv is rather to 
be understood, with Meyer, as introducing a more specific statement 
of what is implied in the ebpe06 év aitg. On pn, Winer’s Gr., § 55, 
5. In order rightly to understand the following words, ver. 9, it is 
of chief importance to keep in view, as De Wette has shewn, the 
twofold signification of dtxatoovyny as connected with éujv and t7v 
éx vouov. By éujv, the apostle denotes one’s own righteousness 
wrought out by himself, as Rom. x. 3, tiv ldiav dixacoobvnv. The 
opposite of this, as the passage just cited shews, is 7 Tod Oeod dtKat- 
oovvn, or, a8 it is here expressed, tiv é« Geod dueasoovryy, whilst to 
‘the tiv é« vouov is opposed the t7v dud miotews Xprorod. I connect, 
however, the én rH méotet at the close with the last dtxasoovvn, as 
denoting the foundation on which this d:cacoobvn Oe0d in the individ- 
ual rests, whilst in da tioTews, faith is represented in its oljective 
aspect, as the means by which that righteousness is appropriated, 
corresponding to the é« voyov. The tiv éx Geov duxacoobyny él TH 
rioret, taken as one idea, forms then the antithesis to éujy duKatoov- 
vyv ; it is not a righteousness proceeding from the individual who 
possesses it, but from God, and belonging-to the individual only 
in so far as it rests on the foundation of faith, as its subjective con- 
dition. I+ will be seen that this interpretation fully brings out the 
antithetical relation of the several clauses to one another. “Em 77 
niorer is most simply rendered, with Meyer, by “on the ground of 
faith.” He, however, refers the clause to éywv, which he supplies 
after daad. But in this case would not éywy be repeated ? And is 
not the omission of the article justified by the fact that ént miore 
completes the idea which stands opposed to the &u7j Stxaoovyn P 
The examples adduced by Winer, Gr., § 20,2, p. 128, amply justify 
this. Compare, also, Harless on Eph. i. 15, Against the interpre- 
tations “on account of faith,” or “on the condition of faith,” noth- 
ing can be objected grammatically, but 1t seems the most natural 
way to understand én? miorec in immediate connexion with d:xacoov- 
vnv, as we have done, So, also, Olshausen. As parallel passages on 
this subject, comp. Rom. iii. 21, 22, ix. 82, x. 3, 5, 6, etc., especially 
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on the idea of righteousness proceeding from God, such passages as 
ii. 26, God is the dixadv tov ex riotews, iv. 5, ete. 

Ver. 10.—Tot yrdvat aitév. Not to speak of the ungrammatical 
connexion of this clause with én ri miore: (against which comp. 
Meyer and Van Hengel), it is understood either as parallel to the 
iva, ver. 8, or as dependent on evpebi, or finally, as further explica- 
tive of the relation expressed in pu7) éywv, ver. 9. If we have rightly 
apprehended the train of thought from ver. 8 to ver. 10, then the 
first of these interpretations falls of itself to the ground, as it im- 
plies that there is no train of thought, and for this reason it presents 
no adequate parallel, as Meyer has also observed. There is room 
for doubt as to whether the clause should be connected with ebpe6é 
or with 17 éyw (so Meyer), and it is all one which we adopt so far 
as regards the idea, as in connexion with etpeO5 it must still be 
understood as expressing the relation which is more exactly deter- 
mined by the uy éywv, as the fellowship of faith. If tod de- 
pends on etpe0d, which appears to me more natural than to regard 
it as a by-clause having an explicative force, then the construction 
will be entirely similar to that at Rom. vi. 6, where also,.on a clause 
beginning with tva, denoting “end or aim,” a new one is made to 
depend with rot and the infinitive. The idea is the following: “ the 
apostle gives up all, in order that, through the righteousness of faith 
(which requires as its condition this renunciation of what belongs to 
self), he may be found in Christ, so as in consequence of this fellow- 
ship to know what is stated in ver.10.” So at Eph. iii. 17, the being 
rooted in love is represented as that which knowledge presupposes. 
Thus, as Meyer has also observed, the tod yydva explains the origin 
of the knowledge mentioned at ver. 8, and from this its origin, it 
appears why the apostle esteems all but loss for its sake; but this 
knowledge is still more exactly defined in respect of its object, so 
as to manifest its excellency, in comparison with which everything 
else disappears. That I may know him, says the apostle, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, in 
that I am made conformable to his death. This is a knowledge 
which is not possible without being 7m him; no mere speculative 
knowledge, but the experimental knowledge and appropriation of 
Christ, a knowledge which makes us like to him who is known, and 
which reaches its perfection only when we shall see him as he is, 1 
John ii. 2. To know him (airév)is the apostle’s aim in renouncing 
all that belongs to himself, in virtue of the believing fellowship with 
him of which this self-renunciation is the condition. This adrév, 
however, he now further explains from these two points of view, viz., 
his exaltation and his humiliation. In this twofold aspect the 
apostle aims at appropriating Christ to himself, and, renouncing all 
that belongs to himself, at being entirely transformed into his image. 
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The end, however, which he has in view in this transformation, 1s 
stated at ver. 11; it is the resurrection of the dead to which he 
would attain. For this very reason, the experience of the power of 
Christ’s resurrection spoken of at ver. 10 cannot mean the same 
thing as the ééavdoraorg mentioned. at ver. 11; as eizwe (si forte, if 
by any means) always denotes something that is not included in 
what precedes, but is indicated as the object to be attained. With 
this experience of the power of the resurrection, the other clauses, 
and the fellowship, etc., would also not correspond. The apostle 
rather denotes an experience belonging to the present life. What 
is that knowledge of Christ, however, which he means, must be as- 
certained, on the one hand, from the connexion with J count all 
things but loss, ver. 8, and, on the other, from the following criteria, 
first, that this knowledge presupposes a believing fellowship with 
Christ, secondly, that the intended fruit of this knowledge is the 
actual resurrection, and finally, that it is the object at which the 
apostle and his readers are constantly to aim, ver. 12. The apos- 
tle, therefore, cannot be understood as seeking to know the power 
(which the resurrection of Christ has, not, by which he was raised 
up) the experience of which is already implied in regeneration, or 
that fellowship of sufferings which is connected with it, and of 
which Col. ii. 12 treats. For they are presupposed in the yvvar. 
As little can he mean the experience of this power in his own resur- 
rection, as the end to be attained through this experience. What 
kind of experience then of the power of the resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, lies between these two extremes? ‘The 
life of the apostle himself must furnish the answer. And does not 
this present both to our view, as well the power of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as the form of his sufferings ? Jé ¢s no longer I that 
live, he says of himself at Gal. ii. 20, but Christ liveth in me. 
Comp. also Phil. iv.13. I die daily, he says again at 1 Cor. xv. 31, 
again 2 Cor. ii. 14, thanks be unto God which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ. Always bearing about in the body the death of 
Jesus that the life also of Christ may be manifested in our body, 
2 Cor. iv. 10, seq. To these also belong those passages in which he 
founds exhortations on the resurrection of Christ, with whom we are 
risen ; even so we also should walk in newness of life, Rom. vi. 4, or 
af ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above. 
Col. iii. 1. If the apostle, by the power of the resurrection, means 
that power which he aims at experiencing in himself, by the renun- 
ciation of all that belongs to the old man and the flesh, so as to attain 
to the object indicated at ver. 11, then by the fellowship, etc., he 
means a second experience, at which he aims as the indispensable 
condition of the first, and this experience, viz., the fellowship of his 
sufferings is further explained in the words, being made conformable 
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to his death (referring to yvéva, Col. i. 10; Eph. iii. 18, iv. 2), as 
a being actually made like to him. That this expression fellowship 
of his sufferings is not to be confounded with such expressions as 
we are buried with him, Rom. vi. 4, appears from what goes before. 
Rather, as the life of the Christian is to be a progressive manifesta- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ, so in it also is the other side, viz., 
the form of Christ’s sufferings, to be manifested. De Wette well 
observes that, “as there is no resurrection without death, so neither 
also without suffering.” Comp. Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 11. The 
passages above cited will shew how this aspect of Christ was mani- 
fested in the life of the apostle. There is no necessity for supposing 
in the words being made conformable, etc., any special prospective 
allusion to the martyrdom of the apostle. The expression is quite 
intelligible without this; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10. (Whether ovppop- 
povpuevoc or ovppoppigouevoc, which is supported by A.B.D.* versions 
and church Fathers, be the true reading, is of little consequence, as 
the sense is not affected.) It needs scarcely be shewn that the ex- 
planation we have given fully meets the conditions of the context as 
stated above. De Wette has justly rejected those interpretations 
that would explain the power of the resurrection by ‘the apostle’s 
peace of mind,” or “the hope of his own resurrection.” But Meyer’s 
interpretation also, according to which the apostle means by this 
power the pledge of justification, appears to me (if tod yvdvat, etc., 
is taken as explicative of the knowledge mentioned at ver. 8) to be 
too narrow, and not to correspond with the believing fellowship al- 
ready presupposed at ver. 9. Is any such pledge of justification 
needed at this stage, and not rather implied in the believing fellowship 
already existing ? Moreover, this view does not place the power of 
the resurrection in any true relation to the fellowship of suffering. 
How can the certainty of justification and the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings be connected together and both be regarded as exegetical of 
aité6v? Is it not natural and necessary, that if, by the fellowship of 
sufferings we understand that aspect of Paul’s lite which corresponds 
to the sufferings of his Lord, then by the experience of the power of 
the resurrection we should also understand the corresponding repre- 
sentation and appropriation of this in his life? We do not therefore 
take this to mean the moral awakening spoken of at Col. 11.12, but 
that manifestation of the /zfe as also of the death of Jesus, of which 
the apostle speaks 2 Cor. iv. 10, and which he denotes as something - 
abiding (révtote . . . mepidépovtec). This life, or rather the striving 
after it, in which Christ represents himself, and the perfection of 
which is denoted at Rom. vill. 29, by ovupdpdove tij¢ eixdvog tod viod 
avrov, is the condition of attaining to the end indicated at ver. 11 
Ver. 11.—On elrwe si forte, see on ver. 10. Here, it denotes a 
humble striving after, as opposed to a false security. Katavtijow 
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here, as at 2 Macc. vi. 14; Acts xxvi. 7; Eph. iv. 13, figuratively 
denotes “the attaining of something,” literally “to go down to.” 
Van Hengel improperly limits its signification to time or place’: si 
forte perveniam ad tempus hujus eventi. The eavdorace tév ver- 
pov is (in this passage only) substantially equivalent to dvdoracte ; &5 
serves more vividly to represent the idea, as it denotes the terminus 
-aquo. What the apostle means by this expression, may be ascer- 
tained from such passages as Luke xx. 34, 35, compared with 1 
Thess. iv. 16; Luke xiv. 14, 15. 

Vers. 12-14.—The apostle here guards against a misapprehen- 
sion that might be occasioned by what he has just said at vers. 7- 
11. He does this, not from polemical considerations with reference 
to the false teachers, but for the sake of the Philippians, that they 
might learn of him to think humbly of themselves, and lay aside 
that conceit of Christian perfection spoken of at vers. 2, 8. Comp. 
especially vers. 18, 15. Not that I have already attained, or am 
already perfect, etc. In order to determine what the apostle has 
not yet attained, we must, first of all, inquire what is said im the 
preceding verses, with regard to which this misunderstanding was 
possible. Now this cannot be the resurrection of the dead mentioned 
at ver. 11; for the apostle himself has represented this as an object 
to which he looks forward as future, and after which he strives. So 
that there could be no necessity for his guarding them against the 
misconception that he had already attained it. That to which the 
ov éAaBov refers, can only be the 16 drepévor Tio yuaoews, ver. 8, or 
as it is expressed at ver. 10, yydva: adtov, The idea that the apostle 
has renounced all, in order to attain a superabundant good, might 
certainly be so misunderstood as to imply that he had already at- 
tained it, and it is this misunderstanding (as if the perfection men- 
tioned at ver. 10 were already realized in him) which he here wards 
off. In the expression éAaBov, the figure of a contest in a race 
already passes through the apostle’s mind, but it is distinctly brought 
forward in what follows. ‘The object of this éAaGov is not the Spa- 
Beiov supplied from ver. 14 ; it is rather to be supplied from what 
goes before, viz., that moral perfection which is indicated in the 
yvevat, ver. 10. This is confirmed by the explanatory words that 
follow, viz., or am already perfect, which denote the result of the 
having attained (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 40, 5, p. 247), and do not 
mean, “to be at the mark,” but ‘to be morally perfect,” which 
alone agrees with the common usage of the word. (Comp. Van 
Hengel, p. 240.) Therefore also the gloss 7} 7j6n dedixatwpar for 7) 7}0n 
retedelwat is, in respect of the sense, perfectly correct. Avéxw dé, the 
apostle here carries out the metaphor taken from a race, ei Kat kata- 
AdBw eo’ 6, etc, The object of the xatadaBeiv is the same as that of 
the éAaBov, The xataddBw is stronger than the simple éAaBor, Kai 
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is, with De Wette, to be referred to the «ai of the following clause. 
It is difficult to determine the sense of the ambiguous ¢¢’ 6. Gram- 
matically, it may mean, “under which condition,” ‘ wherefore,” 
“because,” “to which.” The most natural way is, with De Wette 
and others (the same as at Luke v. 25), to take é¢’ 6 as equivalent 
to tovro é¢’ ®, and so to construe it as that todro shall be the object 
of kataAdBw: “if also I may lay hold of that for which I also was 
laid hold of by Christ.” Comp. moreover, Winer’s Gr., § 48 ¢. p. 351, 
seq., who prefers the signification “for which ;” Meyer, “ because.” 
‘Ent in a similar connexion as denoting that to which a person or 
thing is destined or appointed, 1 Thess. iv. 7; Eph. ii. 10, ete. ; 
Winer’s Gr. a. a. Q. p. 351. The figure involved in kateAjpOny is 
the same as in kataAdBo, Soin Plato Tim. p. 88, D.: catadauBav- 
overt Kal KatadapBdvovta bn’ dAdjdAwy, The apostle has been over- 
taken and laid hold of in his course by Christ, namely, at his con- 
version. De Wette rightly observes, that the expression is selected 
in accordance with the idea of a reciprocal action ; comp. Gal. iv. 9 ; 
1 Cor, xii. 12. The sentiment expressed in the verse as a whole, 
namely, that there is no attaining but merely a following after in 
order to attain, is of special importance for the Christian life. That 
perfection, in virtue of which our whole life is to become conform- 
able to Christ, is a mark of which every one falls short. The fel- 
lowship with Christ in the righteousness of faith ver. 9, or the being 
apprehended of Christ, ver. 12, is, so far from being the goal at 
which we may repose, only the foundation on which our striving 
after that perfection is to rest ; the entire leavening of the man by the 
power of fellowship with the dead and risen Lord, that is the goal. 
Ver. 13 shews that the apostle, in what he has just said, has in 
' view his readers and their conduct (ii. 2-4) ; hence, not merely the 
emphatic repetition of the thought, but also the special address to 
them ddeAgoi, and the éyé, the opposite of which is not, others who 
may have this idea of the apostle, but others who seem to have this 
idea of themselves. As ver. 13 corresponds to the first half of ver. 
12, so at ver. 14, the other half, viz., the dsoxw dé, is further ex- 
panded. The sentiment already expressed is not simply repeated, 
but is more strictly defined, so that, as Meyer justly observes, ver. 
13 brings into prominence the element of self-esteem, whilst ver. 14 
more strictly explains the dcx, both with respect to what lies be- 
hind, and to the mark that is set before—‘Ev dé supply mov (Winer’s 
Gr., § 66, III. b. p. 676). Meyer supplies ody, so that the parti- 
ciples following are exegetical of it ; but in the év the apostle had 
doubtless in his mind the principal idea dvéxw, and not its subordi- 
nate explanations. On the inadmissibility of other supplementary 
expressions, or the connexion with dié«w itself, see Meyer. The 
right way of following after the mark is stated in the words 7a pay 
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dricw—érextervouevoc, It consists in forgetting that which is behind, 
and stretching forward to that which is before. The émexretvecOae 
represents the racer stretching forward in his anxiety to reach the 
goal. The rd dricw and the td éunpootev denote, the former those 
stages of the course that have already been passed over, and the 
latter, those that have yet to be passed over; the rd éumpoobev 
does not therefore mean the goal itself. As it is the striving 
after Christian perfection that is spoken of at ver. 12, the right 
explanation of rd ériow and ta éurpoobev must be, “the progress in 
this that has already been made, and that which yet remains to be 
made.” The former is not to be the object of our contemplation and 
self-complacent regard, but the mind is entirely to be directed to- 
wards that which is yet to be attained, as a racer thinks not of the 
way that is behind, but of that which lies yet before him. It is in- 
consistent with the context to refer the ta édriow to those things in- 
dicated at ver. T, seq., as having been renounced by the apostle. 
What belongs to the flesh, as De Wette rightly observes, lies w7th- 
out the limits of the course here represented, and cannot be consid- 
ered as a part of it. That must already have been renounced, ere 
the race begins, to which the apostle here alludes. This view alone 
agrees with the context; the apostle places this forgetting the 
things that are behind, in opposition to the vain fancy of Christian 
perfection. Thus, he says, he presses toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus (kata oxonéy, Winer’s Gr., 
§ 49, d. p. 357, versus). That the prize (GpaGetov as 1 Cor. ix. 24) 
is here placed as the olject of the dudxey, is no reason why PpaGeiov 
should be supplied also at ver. 12. There it is the goal itself that is 
meant, here it is the prize of victory that beckons to the goal, the 
incorruptible crown, 1 Cor. ix. 25, or the crown of righteousness, 2 
Tim, iv. 8, or the crown of life, Jam. i. 12; Rev. it. 10, of glory, 1 
Pet. v. 4.—The apostle himself further explains this GpaGeiov in the 
words, high calling of God in Christ Jesus. The % dvw kdsjow here 
is the same as the KAfjoug érovpdvocg at Heb. iti. 1. So also Col. iii. 
2, 7a dvw opposed to tad ént rij¢ yijc. Comp. also Gal, iv. 26 with 
Heb, xii. 22, This «Ajovc is thus represented not merely as coming 
‘from above, still less am I inclined, with Meyer, to admit that there 
is in the dvw a reference to the special calling of the apostle (against 
which comp. Heb. ui. 1) ; but the nature of this calling is described 
in general as an heavenly, que ad coelum pertinet, and, as is well 
observed by Van Hengel, the apostle, ‘‘ following out the metaphor, 
distinguishes his calling from that by which the runners in the race 
were wont to be called by the arbiters of the contest.” Similarly 1 
Cor. ix. 24. If, then, the calling in general is characterized as an 
heavenly one, it is no tautology, but rather a more particular descrip- 
tion of it, when it is further represented as proceeding from God (1 
Vo. V.—28 
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Thess. ii. 12), and as confirmed in Christ Jesus. For I unhesita- 
tingly connect ¢v X. I. with «Afqoews (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 20, 2, p. 
123), not with diixw (comp. 1 Cor. vil. 22; 1 Pet. v. 10, etc.) By 
the «Afjovc, however, I understand (what it usually denotes) the act 
of calling, not that to which one is called, of which latter significa- 
tion 2 Thess. i. 11, to which De Wette refers, 1s no proof. 

Vers. 15, 16.—The apostle now addresses to his readers the ex- 
hortation totto dpovduer, to be thus minded, as the inference from 
the foregoing (ovr), whilst at the same time he supposes the case of 
the érépwe dpovetv, and expresses his hope with regard to this case, 
with the limitation, however, coutained in ver.16. The interpreta- 
tion of this passage varies both with respect to the more definite 
meaning of TobTo dpovduev, and consequently with respect to the e 
tt érépwe dpoveite, in that some, as Schinz, Meyer, and others, under- 
stand by this, the disposition to think humbly of ourselves and con- 
stantly to press forward, expressed in vers. 12-14, whilst others un- 
derstand by it all that is said from ver. 4 onwards (so Hélemann, 
Matthies, and others), or at least from ver. 8 onwards (so De Wette) 
as descriptive of that disposition of mind which ought to be culti- 
vated ; others again refer rovro specially to GBpaGetov, ver. 14. And 
there is no less difference of opinion in regard to the interpretation — 
of ver. 16, where some explain the cig 6 éOdoapyev by moral attain- 
ments, others by attainments in Christian knowledge. ‘T’o the former 
belong Schinz, Van Hengel, and Meyer ; to the latter the majority, 
Rheinwald, Matthies, Holemann, De Wette. 

The apostle introduces his exhortation by the words doo ovy 
rédecot, We may therefore look for a closing exhortation flowing 
from what goes before ; but the obv may just as appropriately in- 
troduce an exhortation inferred from the whole of the preceding 
context as one specially referring to that disposition of mind de- 
lineated in vers. 12-14, as consisting in a humble opinion of self, 
and a restless pressing forward. The objection which Meyer urges 
against the former view, viz., that only at ver. 12 does the apostle 
first aim his address at the peculiar circumstances of the church 
itself, is not conclusive ; for at whom else but the church is that 
aimed which, at vers. 4-11, is said against the false teachers ? ‘The 
right interpretation of the doo: réAevot will help to the settlement of 
this point. The apostle, in the word doo, leaves it to the Judgment 
of the readers to decide, whether or not they belong to the class of 
the réAscot ; or rather it is a call addressed to them all to shew that 
they are téAecot. But what are we to understand by réAeoe ? ‘There 
can be no doubt that it is not equivalent to tereAeiwpar, for, the 
apostle has just said of himself, that he is not what that word 
implies. It is generally explained as being the opposite of vameox, 
1 Cor. ii. 6, iii. 1, xiv. 20 ; Heb. v.18, 14 ; but whilst in all these pas- 
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sages the antithesis has respect to knowledge, it is allowed that it 
here refers to moral perfection, to the ethical life, which of itself 
presupposes a corresponding proportion of practical intelligence. 
And it must certainly be acknowledged that the context forbids our 
referring the téAecoe to knowledge. But how ? Would the apostle, 
who has just been guarding the Philippians against self-esteem, and 
exhorting them to forget what is behind, 7. ¢., the progress already 
made, and, 1. 8, to esteem others better than themselves, now call 
upon those whose great failing was a conceit of their moral attain- 
ments, to consider themselves as réAecoc in a moral point of view ? 
This he could do only ironically, as if he said, “ You who think 
yourselves to be perfect shew that you are so, and shew it by your 
humility ;” but the form of expression employed by the apostle, in 
which he addresses the call to himself in common with them, is 
conclusive against this. If, on the other hand, the moral perfection 
denoted by réAevor, is understood as consisting specially in a humble 
estimation of self, and a restless pressing forward, then the roiro 
dpovepuev is purely tautological. Comp. Meyer on rodto gpovdper, 
TéAecoe is therefore not to be explained as the opposite of vou in 
the sense of “ those less advanced in moral attainments,” for in this 
sense, the apostle would characterize neither himself nor others as 
téAeot ; nor would he call upon any to cherish the opinion of them- 
selves that they are TéAecor, in comparison with others. Rather, at 
1 Cor. ii. 6, TéAecoe does not denote those more proficient in respect of 
knowledge, as compared with the less proficient ; but those are said - 
to be téAecoe to whom the preaching of the gospel is wisdom, which 
is also the case with the v7jmor, whilst to the opposite class this 
preaching is foolishness, which does not apply to the v#moa év Xpio- 
T®, 80 that TéAeoc is there used as equivalent to mvevpatixdc, it, 15,* 
As tédecor then does not there mean the opposite of “less profi- 
cient,” so neither does it here. A Christian can be designated 
rédetog In a moral point of view, and called to consider himself as 
such, noé on account of his own moral attainments, in which he 
excels others ; for this is not to be the object of his regard (forget- 
ting, etc., ver. 14), but solely on account of that moral nature which 
he receives through fellowship with Christ; this, he is to possess 
as a Christian, and on the ground of this may he be called upon 
(as the apostle here calls upon the Philippians) to press forward in 
pursuit of higher moral attainments. The expression, however, is 
selected with a view to its connexion with the tereAedo0a, which 
the apostle has used without any figure at ver.12. Just as the 
dyvov elvac is itself the strongest obligation to the dysaopéc, so the 

* This passage is indeed generally explained in a different way, but, as I think, im- 


properly, expositors having allowed themselves without reason to be led away from the 
interpretation given above, by the we vyriorg, iii. 1. 
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réAetov elvat of the Christian (comp. Passow, on the proper signifi- 
cation of the term, viz., ‘one who has reached his goal”), is the 
strongest call to strive after the reAeotoOa ; and thus does the 
apostle call upon his readers, provided they are rédAeo, to strive 
after the teAecovobar in the way pointed out by him. What is here 
denoted by réAecog may. be ascertained from ver. 9, in which is stated 
the pre-requisite to the appropriation of Christ mentioned in ver. 
10 ; this appropriation of Christ is, as we have seen, the goal spoken 
of at ver. 12, the attainment of which brings along with it the 
gaining of the prize. The toito dpovduer, then, is certainly to be 
referred to what immediately goes before, which the apostle has 
marked as the one thing after which he strives ; but in this is in- 
cluded the principal idea in vers. 8-11, as appears from this, that 
vers, 12-14 only aim at preventing a misapprehension of that idea, 
and setting forth the proper way in which the striving mentioned at 
ver. 10 is to be conducted. When the apostle then says at ver. 15, 
let us be thus minded, we are certainly to understand what is stated 
at vers. 13 and 14, as to the right way in which this striving is to be 
conducted, but not, however, to the exclusion of all reference to 
vers. 8-11, as if the Philippians did not need to be exhorted to 
strive, as well as to be told in what manner they ought to strive. 
Such a restriction, not to speak of the right interpretation of the 
tédeot, would also not agree with what immediately follows.—Kai e 
te Evépwo dpoveite, etc. With reference to the dpoveiy Just mentioned, 
the apostle supposes the possible case of his readers being in any one 
respect otherwise minded.. He does not say érepov, for he cannot 
suppose any radical difference of mind amongst them, but only that 
along with a fundamental sameness of mind there may yet exist in 
‘the one or the other respect, a difference with regard to the manner 
of this ¢poveiv, by which is meant the striving after the goal. The 
context does not furnish more particular information as to what dif- 
ferences the apostle had in view. But in striking harmony with 
this passage is the apostle’s prayer, i. 9, that the love of the Philip- 
pian church may increase in all knowledge and judgment, With re- 
gard to such differences the apostle expresses the hope, God will 
reveal even this unto you. The xa? tovto cannot of course refer to 
the totto dpoveuer, but only to the ei rz ; in this case also will a true 
revelation be given to them, as in the other, with respect to which 
they already have («a/) this revelation. The apostle then does not 
himself instruct them on these points of difference, but confides in 
the power of the Spirit, who teaches all things and leads into all 
truth, that he will supply their deficiency in right knowledge, which 
lies at the foundation of the érépwe dpoveiv, and will reveal the cor- 
responding knowledge. For droxadAvye is to be understood of a 
knowledge to be imparted, comp. Eph.1.17. There can therefore 
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nave been no essential differences, but only such as vanish on a 
more profound acquaintance with the revealed word of truth—_We 
have already observed, that to restrict the totro dpovduev to the 
right method of pressing forward, would not agree with what fol- 
lows. For in this case the ei te étépwe dpoveire could only be ex- 
plained of a way of pressing forward, different from that described, 
a way therefore not characterized by a humble esteem of self, and a 
restless pressing forward. So Meyer, p. 105; “if in any respect 
ye are otherwise minded, viz., deviate from the way indicated in the 
totto gpovduev,” And Schinz explains, “if you take yourselves to 
be perfect,” with which indeed Meyer’s explanation substantially 
accords, with the difference, that Meyer rightly regards the t by 
which the idea is limited to one or the other respect. And are we 
to suppose that the apostle here alludes to those who would not 
strive humbly and ceaselessly, and yet does not in this case exhort 
them to humility, and zeal in the pursuit of moral perfection, but 
refers them to a revelation from God as if this were the thing which 
they principally needed ? How does this correspond with what he 
says at 11. 1, seq., where he so earnestly guards them against their 
conceit of moral perfection as the fountain of all discord ? 

Ver. 16.—The apostle hopes that in the case of their being other- 
wise minded, God will lead them to right knowledge also in this. 
But, he proceeds, whereto we have attained, let us walk by the same, 
etc. The mAgjy yet, however (comp. Passow), contains a limitation 
of the hope just expressed ; it states the condition upon which 
alone he can cherish this hope in regard to them, and this condition 
is, faithful adherence to that whereto they have already attained, 
and such an adherence as displays itself in the conduct. Commenta- 
tors are here, as has been already observed, divided in opinion; some 
explaining the é¢6doayev of a progress in morality, others of attain- 
ments in knowledge. The former view seems to be supported by 
what Meyer has shewn, viz., that é0doayev is correlative with oro- 
xet, and forms with it a connected figure, the one denoting that 
point in the course which has been reached, the other, 76 d. orou., 
holding on in the direction by pursuing which, that point was 
reached ; so that if we explain orovyetv of moral conduct, ei¢ 5 20. 
must mean the same, But orovyetv in itself denotes merely conduct, 
not moral conduct, and the 7@ ai7é must determine what kind of 
conduct is here meant. So at Rom. iv. 12, orovyety is used of walk- 
ing in the footsteps of faith, and at Gal. vi. 16 of walking according 
toarule. If 76 atré is, from what goes before, to be understood of 
knowledge, then it will mean, to walk conformably to this knowl- 
edge (to conduct one’s-self conformably thereto in all things, in 
thought, word, and deed). The knowledge attained, is represented 
as the point which all have reached ; according to this then, all who 
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have attained to it are further to walk, The apostle says orovyety, 
not merely “ hold fast,” because in opposition to the érépwe dpovety, 
all depends on their seeing that the knowledge they have already 
gained grows in power and vitality, for only thus can they come to 
the hoped for revelation. Again, in opposition to the view which 
explains éd@dcauev of moral attainments, as De Wette has already 
remarked, it may be urged that rAqy eic 6 épOdoauev must, on account 
of the antithesis, belong to the same class of ideas as droxdAvyue, 
and can therefore only denote a certain degree of knowledge, for it 
is not to be overlooked that the aorist ép0dcayev forms an antithesis 
with the future droxaAvwer. And what adequate sense can, accord- 
ing to that view, be assigned to eic¢ 8 ébOdoauev P Elec 6 cannot, as 
Meyer himself acknowledges, signify the point which is common to 
all, to which all have attained in the scale of moral perfection, but 
must be conceived of as a line with reference to which the individuals 
occupy a position more before or behind—a meaning quite opposed 
to the simple idea conveyed in «lc 5 é¢Odoayev. And when can the 
EpOacapev be said to have taken place ? Side by side with the striving 
in the same way is the érépwe povetv, which does not take the same 
direction. How are the Philippians to know what lies in the same 
direction, and belongs to the é@@doayev in their course of conduct, 
and what does not ? And: with what propriety could it then be said 
that, leaving out of sight that in which they differed, they should 
pursue the direction that was common to them all, on which they 
had all entered? That would be, even in the case of there being no 
érépwe dpoveiv, a very unsate rule ; for the sin that cleaves to every 
one, and makes him indolent, prevents his moral strivings from 
taking a purely upward direction (ta dvw ¢yreite, Col. iii. 1). No in- 
dividual Christian’s course of life can be regarded as a line moving 
upwards without deviation, all depending on the direction once 
taken being undeviatingly pursued ; there is rather required a fixed 
rule by which that direction may be regulated, and this rule is the 
knowledge that has been acquired (the word of the Scripture), in- 
dicated by 6 ¢@@doapev through which the Spirit leads ever further 
into the truth on the condition of its being faithfully held fast, and 
guides the individual in his progress through life in the right path. 
—Others render rAqv by “ interim” (Winer’s Gr., § 57, 4, Anm. p. 
522), which makes no sensible difference in the connexion of the 
thought. 6advevr cic, as at Rom. ix. 31, to “ attain to something,” 
“to reach it.” On the inf. orovyetv, for the imperative of the second 
person, see Winer’s Gr., § 48, 5, p. 283. Against the connexion 
with drokadvwer, as also the connexion of the whole sentence with 
ver. 17, see Meyer’s remarks. Finally, with respect to the reading, 
the words kav6v 76 ait dpoveiv are by the united voice of the most 
recent critics pronounced to be spurious. They are not found in 
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A.B. 17, 67**, in several translations, and the Fathers. The rea- 
son of their interpolation appears from Gal. vi. 16 ; Phil. ii. 2, and 
their spuriousness is confirmed by the uncertainty of their position. 
They are glosses intended for explanation, of which 16 avro ¢povety 
was first inserted, according to D.*F.G., cavém having been after- 
wards added. | 

Ver. 1'7—-iv. 1—To the foregoing exhortation to the Philip- 
pians to be of the same mind, and to strive in the same man- 
ner with the apostle, and if in anything there is any difference 
faithfully to carry out in their conduct the knowledge to which 
they have attained, the apostle now adds another injunction (hav- 
ing reference chiefly to the last point, viz., the oro.yetv), which, 
like the foregoing, is addressed to the readers from regard to the 
perverting example of others. And-*as in the foregoing exhor- 
tation he warns them against the influence of Judaistic false 
doctrine in moving them away from the right mark, and mis- 
leading them as to the right manner of striving after it, so here 
it is the worldly-mindedness, and the immoral courses of others, 
against the contaminating example of which he warns them, and 
in opposition to which he reminds them of their heavenly call- 
ing. This transition is very similar to that at Gal. v. 13, seq., 
where, also, with the warning against Judaistic teaching of the law, 
the apostle connects that against immoral conduct ; there, however, 
this latter warning is not given with reference to the Judaizing op- 
ponents, as if any such influence were to be feared from them, but 
rather with reference to the very opposite stand-point, that, viz., of 
the éAevdepia, which was abused so as to be an occasion to the flesh. 
And in the passage before us, too, it does not seem as if the bad 
example of sensuality in disposition and immorality in practice, were 
to be charged against those pharisaical Jewish-Christians mentioned 
before, which is the view that up till very recently has been held by 
almost all commentators, but has been rejected by De Wette, Meyer, 
and others. Not that the designation, enemies of the cross, which 
the apostle applies to them, is inconsistent with this view ; com- 
pare Gal. v, 11, vi. 12, seq., where this also is said of those Judaiz- 
ing Christians, that they themselves do not observe the law. But 
the view, which makes the opponents here described the same as 
those mentioned before, renders the manner in which the apostle 
introduces them to notice, ver. 18, unintelligible, for this evidently 
suits far better the case of a new class of persons than of those al- 
ready mentioned and to be further described. Why should the apostle — 
not have referred to the persons already mentioned, and, besides, 
have given prominence to the fact that such a licentious conduct 
connects itself with their false doctrine, notwithstanding all their 
boasting about the law? But we find nothing of this sort, not a 
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word of reference to false doctrine, but only the imputation of 
earthly-mindedness, and walking after the flesh. And the very way 
in which the apostle speaks of them, with the deepest pain, that 
wrings tears from him, induces us to think that he must allude, not 
principally to such as had gone astray in doctrine, but to such as 
had sunk back into earthliness and sin, in the way described at Gal. 
v.13, seq. We find also in the Corinthian church those who abused 
the Christian freedom, the mévra por teort, by making it an excuse: 
for the sins of the flesh, 1 Cor. vi. 12. We have only to add to this, 
the obdurate rejection of the apostle’s warning and admonition to 
complete the picture of men such as are described in the passage 
before us. Persons of this description must have been, if not in 
Philippi itself, yet in its neighbourhood, as the apostle has repeat- 
edly occasion to warn the Philippians against them. The view is 
altogether wrong, that the apostle here alludes to heathen. 

Ver. 17.—Xvppipnrat pov yiveobe, similarly 1 Cor. iv. 16, punrat 
uov y. Accordingly the sense here will be: “be ye imitators of 
me,” not “imitators of Christ with me,” which is not contained in 
the words. The ovy, however, does not signify “you altogether,” 
but according to the words that follow, “you along with others who 
are my imitators, who so (obrwe) walk in this way of following my 
example ;” for those others he forthwith denotes in the words, Mark 
them who walk so. They are to imitate him and those who walk in 
the same mind with him, or, more correctly, they are to imitate him 
along with others who do so, and to mark those others in respect of 
their imitation of him. Of the words that follow, xaOec, etc., “as 
you have a pattern in us,” Meyer has given the true interpretation 
in opposition to that hitherto received, as he does not refer ca0éc to 
ovTwe as a particle of comparison, but takes it as the common argu- 
mentative “as,” “inasmuch as,” so that the two foregoing injunc- 
tions are thereby confirmed. This view is also countenanced by the 
change of the number in judc, whilst in the other case the singular, 
corresponding to the yov, would be used, as also éyere for éyovor; 
against this the singular té7ov proves nothing, as Meyer remarks, 
the many being included in the one. (On rémov comp. 1 Thess. i. 
7; 2 Thess. 1.9; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7; 1 Pet. v. 3.) 

Ver. 17 is now confirmed by ver. 18, The reason of his refer- 
ring them to his example, and the conduct of those like-minded 
with him is, that there are many whose example they are not at 
liberty to follow. For many walk, etc. Teperaroto: here can 
only be taken in the same sense as in the preceding verse (therefore 
not as at 1 Pet. v. 8). Some supply xaxdéc, érépwc, or the like, 
without reason; but I am as little inclined to suppose, with 
Meyer, that the apostle has here expressed himself in the way he 
originally intended. He intended certainly more particularly to 
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describe the conduct of the persons here referred to, in opposi- 
tion to the ottw repiratoivrec, and not originally to describe the 
persons, a8 the antithesis would require. This is plain from the 
word tepitatobot, which would be deprived of its proper force if 
taken as equivalent to eiot; but by the relative clause which fol- 
lows, and which refers to the persons, he is led to describe the per- 
sons, to which is subjoined also a description of their conduct. He 
therefore drops the teperatoior, in the description of the persons. 
So also De Wette and others. The words I have told you often al- 
lude to former oral communications. There is as little necessity, 
after what has been said, for connecting them with iii. 2 as with 1. 
15, 11. 21. As the examples mentioned ver. 17 were held up before 
the whole church, and consequently did not belong to it, so also these 
many. Comp. our remarks supra. But why does the apostle now 
say even weeping? To this Chrysostom has already well replied, 
Ore éréretve 76 xaxdv. The words éy6pol tod oravpod are properly in 
apposition to 7oAAoi, which enters into the construction of the rela- 
tive clause. Winer’s Gr., § 59,9. The article rov¢ points emphat- 
ically to the persons meant—they, the well-known enemies of the 
cross. The characteristic, enemies of the cross, gives no certain so- 
lution of the question whether Judaists, or immoral men generally, 
are meant. According to the marks elsewhere given, it is to be un- 
derstood of those who, from their earthly and carnal mind, are natu- 
rally the enemies of the-.cross, which requires of them that they 
crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts. Comp. Gal. vi. 14. 
The more special characteristics are stated ver. 14, The most fear- 
ful of them stands first—whose end (76 téAoc, as 2 Cor. xi. 15) is 
destruction, whose god is the belly (comp. Rom. vi. 18 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
32), and whose glory is in their shame, 7. e., consists in that of which 
they have to be ashamed, comp. 2 Cor. iv. 2; spoken generally, and 
therefore not to be understood exclusively of sensuality. Meyer 
rightly observes that 7 dofa is to be regarded as subjective, and aio- 
xbvn as objective, viewed in the light of true moral relations. For 
it is not properly Antinomianism that we are here to understand ag — 
meant, which makes sin a virtue, and which would have been com- 
bated in quite a different way ; still 7 d6éa shews that they sought 
even their honour in that which the apostle stamps as aioyivn, which, 
if it cannot be called Antimomianism properly, is only thus to be 
explained, viz., that they abused a Christian truth by making it an 
excuse for their moral laxity, similarly to what is said at Gal. v. 13, 
seq.; L Cor. vi. 12, seq. He concludes with the comprehensive 
characteristic, who mind earthly things, in which he denotes the root 
of this immorality of character, which leads to destruction. The 
nominative, as exclamation. Mark xii. 38-40, comp. Winer’s Gr., 
§ 29, 2, p. 165 ; they who are earthly-minded ! 
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Vers. 20, 21—The apostle has, in vers. 18 and 19 stated the 
reasons why he exhorted his readers to become imitators of him, and 
attentively to observe those who follow his example. With what 
reason, however, he points to himself and to those like-minded with 
him, he further shews read/y in vers. 20 and 21. I say really, since 
formally ver. 20 certainly refers to verse 19, otherwise the apostle 
would have written not yée but simply dé The connexion js, as 
Winer, Gr., § 53, 3, p. 403, has given it ; yap closely connects with 
ol ta ériyea dpovodvrec. For our conversation is in heaven (therefore . 
do I warn you against them—and, we add, you have in us a right 
example), ‘Huéy accordingly refers to the foregoing judc, the ex- 
amples mentioned at ver.17. We now learn from what follows how 
far their example is a true one ; for our moditevua is in heaven, as 
opposed to the ra ériyera dpovety, The antithesis to the disposition 
denoted by the last words is properly another disposition of an oppo- 
site nature, or a subjective characteristic generally ; with this, how- 
ever, the oljective interpretation of moditevwa as “community” will 
not correspond. Therefore others, “conduct,” in accordance with 
the roditetdecOat, 1.27 ; against which Van Hengel has remarked 
that we are not at liberty to take moAirevya as identical with dvac- 
tpooy, that dmapyer does not agree well with this interpretation, and 
that according to it an @¢ or some such word must be supplied ; 
which I would be inclined rather to express thus—that the rep- 
resentation of the év ovpavoic as present, does not correspond 
with the immediately following 2& of in which it appears as some- 
thing remote. Hence Van Hengel renders thus: nostra enim, quam 
hic sequamur, vivendi ratio in ccelis est ; according to which, vivendi 
ratio no longer signifies the conduct itself, but the law, and the 
constitution agreeably to which one lives. Against this we cannot 
urge indpyet, as Meyer maintains, since the present retains its sig- 
nification ; but this view is not agreeable to our interpretation of 
“ov, which we understand as referring to the examples mentioned 
ver. 17 ; for they are not examples in so far as they have in heaven. 
their vivendi ratio, which they ought to follow, but only in so far 
as they really follow it. The translation, according to this view, 
would be, ‘‘for our law and our constitution is in heaven,” but 
this presents us again with a purely objective characteristic, which 
corresponds neither with the tv7oc nor with the antithesis to ¢poveiv. 
It seems, therefore, most advisable to return to the explanation first 
adopted by Luther, namely, “citizenship.” TTodAirevwa — noduteia, 
Acts xxii. 28, a signification which connects itself closely enough 
with modstevecOa, i. 27, and satisfies all the demands of the con- 
text. To this effect is the similar passage in Philo (comp. Van 
Hengel, p. 260), where év © rodtevovta is antithetically opposed 
to év @ nap@kynoav, and is thus explained, matpida pév rov obpdror 
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y@pov ... . vouigovoa, The word toditevya occurs only here, 
while rroActeveoOa is found besides i. 27 at Acts xxii. 1.—’EZ ov in 
what follows, is “ unde,” Winer’s Gr., § 22, 3, p. 128. The «ai de- 
notes the expectation as a state of mind corresponding to the char- 
acter just described ; dmexdéyouas ad finem usque perseveranter 
exspecto, Rom. viii. 19; 1 Cor. 3. 7, etc. wry designates the 
Kvptog *Inoov¢ as the future Saviour. The salvation here meant is 
that final redemption of which we read in Luke xxi. 28 ; Rom. viii. 
23, and which in this very passage is more specially described in 
ver. 21 as that final act of the Lord in which he will exalt his own 
people from the life in the flesh to the fellowship of his glorified life 
also in a bodily respect. Kvpcov, an apt appellation, both with ref- 
erence to the foregoing moditevua, and also to what follows regarded 
as the proof of his xvpiérnc. Render, ‘from whence we also expect 
as the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” Ver. 21 contains the hope 
connected with the coming of the Lord peculiar to the Christian as 
a citizen of heaven, and which must act as a motive leading him to 
purify himself of all pollution of the flesh and of the spirit, comp. 2 
Cor. vi. 17—vii. 1 ; it is the transformation of the body of his low 
estate, so as to be similar to Christ’s glorified body, a hope which is 
founded on the power of the expected kvpioc, On petaoynuaticer, 
comp. ovfjua i. 8, and 2 Cor. xi. 18, 14; 1 Cor. iv. 6; the identity 
of the body is denoted by the expression itself. The méc, with re- 
spect to the dead is shewn, 1 Cor. xv. 85, seq., with respect to the 
living, xv. 51-53. With odya tij¢ tarevvicewc, comp. dua Tij¢ duap- 
tiac, Rom. vii. 24 ; it is the body belonging to our state of abase- 
ment, in which that state represents itself. ‘Hudy is to be connected 
with tareivworc, as afterwards aitod with dééa; both are. states to 
which the body belongs, not merely circumlocutions for the adjective, 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 30, 2. 

In the term tareivworc, the idea of becoming lowly is not to be 
urged ; comp. Luke i. 48 ; Jam.i.10; nor is it to be associated, for 
the sake of the antithetical reference to éyOpot tod oravpod, with the 
raOjuata tod Xpiotod, with oppression and persecution, as Meyer 
thinks ; for it were an arbitrary limitation of éy@poi tod oravpod to 
confine it to those only who would expose themselves to no such 
troubles (see above), and again, because this interpretation does not 
correspond with the antithesis in tameiyworg judy and ddga avrod, 
That which we suffer for his sake is participation in his suffering, 
not our tarefywors in opposition to his ddga, comp. above ver. 10; 2 - 
Cor. iii. 10 ; Gal. ii. 20, vi. 17. The body of our tameivworc, in op- 
position to the body of his dééa, is rather the body in so far as it still 
belongs to the flesh, the body of the flesh, Col. i, 22 ; the body of 
death, Rom. vii. 24 ; or the natural body as opposed to the spiritual 
body, 1 Cor. xv. 44. The words ei¢ 76 yevéoOar air are an interpo- 
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lation, the insertion of which is easily accounted for by the following 
ovpuoppov, On the pregnant expression, petacynuatioe: ovppopor, 
“he will transform it so as to be like in form,” etc., in which odppop- 
gov indicates the result of the eras: see Winer’s Gr., § 66, 3. p. 550. 
T@ oauare tic d6én¢ abtod, as opposed to the body, rH¢ ramevdcewc 
jpOv, needs no further explanation ; it is the odpa mvevuarixdy, the 
attainment of which is the last aim of the hope of faith. Comp. 
ver. 11 and 1 Cor. xv. 49. With this is attained, what at Rom. viii. 
29 is described as that to which we are predestinated, ovppdpdoue 
THC EiKdvocg Tod viod aitot, We learn from 2 Cor. iii. 18, in what 
way the believer is already here below changed into the same image 
from glory to glory; this change is connected with the condition of 
beholding the glory of the Lord, with the operations of the Spirit 
through the word, and even in its highest degree, does not rise 
above'the sphere of personal fellowship of faith ; on the other hand, 
in the case before us, the body of the man will also experience the 
transforming operation of the Spirit, and so the whole man will 
be received into the fellowship of the spiritual life. This last 
hope rests, however, as the apostle adds, on the power of the ex- 
pected xvptoc, He will do it, through the efficacy of his power 
also to subdue all things unto himself. With the expression «ard 
THY évépyetav Tod Obvacba abtév, comp. Eph. ili. 7, . 7. 2. tic dvvd- 
pew, which means the same thing. Potentia arbor, efficacia fructus, 
says Calvin on this passage ; for évépyeca is efficacious power, actual 
efficacy. The following «ai, as forming a climax with petaoynuarice., 
means “not that only, but also.” With reference to the sentiment, 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26; Ps. cx. 1, viii. 6. The expression points 
back to the prophecy contained in these passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, the fulfilment of which we are to recognize in this exercise 
of power on the part of the Lord Jesus Christ. His kvupdrye will 
then have reached its aim, but with this also its termination. God 
will then be all in all, 1 Cor. xv. 28, , 

Chap. iv. 1—The apostle here concludes with a comprehensive 
exhortation introduced by dove, as at ii. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 28. "“Qore 
introduces an inference from the immediately foregoing expectation ; 
I am however inclined to consider the exhortation here given not 
_ merely as connected with vers. 17-21, but with the whole preceding 
section from ii. 1, just as at ii. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 28. For the words, 
so stand fast in the Lord, may be regarded as applying, as well to 
what the apostle has said against teaching, as to what he has said 
against walking otherwise than he has inculcated, and in both cases 
the apostle has suggested the same hope as the motive to a right 
conduct, ver. 11, ver. 20, seq. As has been already remarked, this 
conclusion corresponds with the commencement, rejoice in the Lord. 
The love with which the apostle seeks to draw the church to a striv- 
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ing and a conduct like his own, appears also here in the manner in 
which he addresses it. With émné0nro, which occurs only here, 
comp. i. 8. Joy and crown, 1 Thess. ii. 19, where however the 
designation is given with reference to the coming of Christ, inas- 
much as then its truth and reality will appear. Here it refers to the 
present, as at 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3. So stand fast, not “as you now do,” 
for this would contradict what goes before, but “as I have exhorted.” 
In the Lord, as i. 27 in one spirit, Christ as the element of their 
spiritual life. 


§ 6. Conctupina Exuortations to ParticuLar INDIVIDUALS, 
AND TO THE CHURCH AT LARGE. EXPRESSION OF THANKS. 
SALUTATIONS, 

(iv. 2-23.) 


The series of exhortations that now follows (vers. 2-9), addressed 
partly to particular individuals (2, 3), partly to the church at large 
(4-9), is quite in the manner of the apostle (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 13, 
seq. ; 2 Cor. xi. 11; Gal. v. 26, seq., etc.) Then follows (vers. 
10-20) the expression of thanks for the contribution to his main- 
tenance which they had transmitted, and which was the principal 
occasion of his writing this epistle. Salutations and a benediction 
form, as usual, the conclusion. 

Vers. 2, 8.—The apostle here first of all addresses to certain in- 
dividuals the same word of counsel as at ii, 2 he has so earnestly 
urged on all without exception, namely, that they be of the same 
mind. And he gives charge to a third individual to be helpful to 
them in this, while he acknowledges with praise the merit of these 
persons in their efforts for the advancement of the gospel. Huodias 
and Syntyche, to whom the exhortation to unity is addressed, are 
otherwise unknown to us. Baur’s suggestion (see the critical part 
of the Introd.) that, on account of the exhortation to unity, two 
parties rather than two persons are to be understood as meant, 
must, in order to have even the semblance of truth, at least rest on 
the appellative signification of the names, or on some such ground. 
And is it to be said of the two parties, ‘‘ they laboured with me in 
the gospel with Clement also,” etc.? The Jewish, as also the Gen- 
tile-Christian party in Philippi—for so has Schwegler fully expressed 
the idea of his predecessor—have then assisted the apostle in his 
labours, and besides, Clement and the rest of the fellow-labourers, 
who were probably neither Jewish nor Gentile-Christians ; for they 
could not have been strict Judaists who laboured with the apostle 
in the gospel. Such an idea in connexion with this passage can be 
entertained only by one who has already brought it along with him, 
and even then it might be seen that it is here inapposite—We 
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shall therefore have to rest contented with the common interpreta- 
tion, that two women are here meant, such as had gained them- 
selves credit in the work of spreading the gospel, of whom we have 
specimens not merely in Priscilla, Rom. xvi. 38, but also in the 
women named in Rom. xvi. 12, as we learn also from xvi. 1 that 
there were deaconesses. I do not think, however, that we have 
reason to suppose the persons here named to have been deaconesses, 
partly because nothing is here said of their taking any part in 
church affairs, and also because what they are commended for with 
respect to the past is, from the expression here used, to be consid- 
ered as a work having an immediate reference to the propagation of 
the gospel, which was not the business of the deacon as such. The 
repetition of the tapaxadd serves not merely ad vehementiam affectus 
significandam, but to denote that the exhortation is addressed to the 
one as well as to the other. To avrd dpoveiv are the words used in 
the exhortation addressed to the church at large, ii. 2, and it is na- 
tural to suppose, with Schinz and De Wette, that the same motives 
that are there stated as the ground of discord are here also to be un- 
derstood. And this view is confirmed by ver. 3, where the apostle 
acknowledges not merely their equal merit, but also that of all the 
rest, which is only to be explained by the supposition that the asser- 
tion of these merits on the part of individuals themselves had given 
occasion to strife. The words in the Lord, mark the unanimity here 
enjoined as one founded on fellowship with the Lord.—The apostle 
beseeches a third person whom he addresses as ovGvye yvjove to assist 
in the work of bringing about unanimity, which is more easily 
effected through the mediation of a third party. Naé (for this is the 
true reading, not xat) — “yea,” as confirmation of the foregoing 
counsel, “I beseech you also—interest yourself in them, as those 
who have laboured with me in the gospel.” The expression ov¢vyoc, 
properly ‘joined to the same yoke,” hence “partner,” “‘ fellow- 
labourer,” occurs only here, though the figure from Gvyé¢ is common 
in various applications. We find érepogvyeiv at 2 Cor. vi. 14. There 
is therefore at least nothing surprising in the use of this otherwise 
common word by the apostle. Bengel has already observed with 
reason (comp. Briickner, a. a. Q. p. 74), that the expression, gener- 
ally by profane writers used of marriage, implies more and denotes 
a closer relation than ovvepyéc¢, and on this account might the apostle 
select it in addressing the person here referred to. To the question 
who the person is whom the apostle here addresses, all imaginable 
answers have been given. It is the wife of the apostle say some, 
misled -by a false interpretation of 1 Cor. ix. 5, comp. 1 Cor. vil. 7, 
or according to others, it is the husband of one of the women, and 
so forth. Those opinions are alone worthy of notice which assume 
the person addressed as either Epaphroditus, or a person set over the 
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church at Philippi, into whose hands the epistle was probably first 
put, or that which treats oigvye as a proper name, the appellative 
signification of which is indicated by yvijove, of the same nature as 
the play on the name Onesimus, which occurs at Philem. 11. There 
is least to be said in favour of the first view ; for the apostle would 
scarcely address by letter Epaphroditus, who was still with him, and 
who is not included among those for whom the epistle was intended 
(comp. also 11. 25-30). The second isthe most probable, unless it be 
thought preferable to take ovévye as a proper name, a view which was 
not unknown to Chrysostom, and has most recently been adopted by 
Meyer. Van Hengel’s objections to it are without weight. ZvAdap- 
Bdvov abraic, properly “to lay hold of with the hand,” hence “to be 
helpful to,” namely, to the promotion of the avro ¢poveiv ; so Luke 
v. 7. Alrivec render “ut que,” “as those who,” intended to serve 
as arecommendation of them. ZvrjOAnoavasati.27. "Ev 76 ebayy. 
as the object of their exertion. With Clement also, etc. It was all 
the more necessary to acknowledge the merit of all, as an unbecom- | 
ing assertion and display of their own merits on the part of indi- 
viduals had been the cause of dissension. ‘There can be no doubt 
that peré is to be connected with ovy7OAnoay, for not-only is this con- 
nexion grammatically the most proper, while it brings out clearly 
the aim of this clause, but also because the idea that would other- 
wise be brought out would be a strange one, namely, that besides 
the person designated as ovgvyoc, all the rest of the apostle’s fellow- 
labourers are to be helpful to those women in restoring unity, a sense 
which would also, as Meyer observes, make it difficult to explain 
why the apostle adds the words, whose names are in the book of life. 
That this Clement was a Philippian, or rather is here represented as 
a person dwelling in Philippi, cannot be questioned. ‘Therefore all 
those. conclusions fall of themselves to the ground, which Baur has 
drawn from the mention of Clemens in this passage, even on the 
supposition most favourable to his view, that this Clemens was the 
same person as Clemens Romanus, since he is not here mentioned 
as such. Comp.further the critical Introd. Whose names are, etc., 
a familiar expression denoting the certainty of their future blessed- 
ness, comp. on Luke x. 20; Rev. xi. 8, xvi. 8; Exod. xxxu. 32; 
Is. iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Ps. lxix. 28; Dan. xu. I. 

Vers. 4-9.—The apostle now again addresses the church at 
large. Again, he strikes the key note of the epistle, calling upon 
them all to rejoice, and with this the special exhortations that fol- 
low (on till ver. 7) stand in close connexion. These exhortations 
are summarily contained ina concluding one in vers. 8,9. tejotce 
in the Lord, iii. 1. Again I say—he cannot say this often and em- 
phatically enough ; indeed he has included all his exhortations in 
this word rejoice; comp. our remarks on 1.27 ; 11.17, 18; 11. 1— 
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Ver. 5, 76 émecxés used substantively = émecxia does not mean “ be- 
coming conduct,” nor “ modesty,” but according to constant usage 
in the New Testament = lenitas, “ gentleness,” pliability, comp. 
Acts xxiv. 4; 2 Cor.x.1; 1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. iti, 2 (in the last two 
passages it stands beside duayoc); Jam. iii. 17 (beside eipyvixg); 
1 Pet. 11.18. Unto all men: Meyer well explains—“ let no man 
come to know anything different of you—experience in you any- 
thing of an opposite character.” Such gentleness is the fruit of 
Joy ; the exhortation, however, has doubtless reference to the pecu- — 
liar state of the church ; and we may with safety connect it with 
the ép.6eta which he finds fault with in them, 2, 3, only that here, 

gentleness and a yielding disposition are enjoined upon them, not 
merely in regard to their intercourse one with another, but generally. 

The words, the Lord is nigh, are not to be connected with what 
follows (as vers. 6 and 7 contain no further allusion to this hope 
of the second coming), but, as is also most natural in itself, with 
what goes before. The internal connexion is obvious ; namely, 
what can dispose to gentleness more than the thought that the Lord 
is nigh, whose gentleness we desire to experience in ourselves ? 
That 6 xtipio¢ does not denote God, but Christ, is evident from the 
common use of the expression in the epistles, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
19, I, p. 113, and the outline there given on this subject. Nor are 
the words to be understood of the “assisting presence of God,” Ps. 
exlv. 18: for if éyyv¢ is to be so explained, it must be understood of 
Christ being thus present, which is contradicted by the words of 
li, 20, drrendex oueba kiptov, and by the following mpoe Tov Gedy. 

Against this is also the independent position of the 6 kipiog éyyvc. 

Quite differently, Ps. xxxiv. 18, and cxlv. 18. ’Eyydc¢, with respect 
to tume, as Rom. xin. 11; Rev. i. 3, xxii. 10. The passages i. 6, 23, 
ii, 16, 11. 11, 20, iv. 5, mutually supplement one another, and shew 
that the apostle conceives of the day of the coming of Christ as 
nigh, even although he does not confidently hope that he himself 
will live to witness it. Olshausen has also acknowledged the inter- 
pretation here given as the right one, and refers to 1 Pet. iv. 7; 
1 John 1.18; Jam. v. 8. | 

This hope of the coming of Christ as nigh rests on the words of 

Christ himself. Matth. xvi. 28 ; Mark ix.1. Nor has this hope 
been falsified, if we are right in regarding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem as the beginning of the judgment ; comp. on this, Hoffmann’s 
excellent investigation of the prophecy in Matth. ch. xxiv. and its 
fulfilment. Nordl. 1841, i. p. 274, seq. The injunction, be careful 
for nothing, is connected with the yaipere, as that which is to allay 
what might disturb this joy. Mydév is the accusative of the object, 
“about nothing,” the antithesis is in the following év ravyri, This 
injunction does not forbid active exertion, ii. 20, but fainthearted- 
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ness arising from the consciousness of one’s own inability, and the 
want of trust in the help of God. Such care is not to he got rid of 
by contemplating our own power (on the contrary we ought ever to 
grow in the knowledge of our own insufficiency), but only by a con- 
fidential committal of’ ourselves to him who careth for us, 1 Pet. v. 
7. And this trust is to express itself in prayer, in which the heart 
always anew unburdens itself of that which may become a care to 
it, or has already become so. Therefore the apostle goes on to say, 
but in everything, etc. "Ev rayri, “in everything” (Eph. v. 24, and 
vi. 18), as opposed to those who seek help of the Lord only in the 
season of difficulty ; the true Christian knows his need of this help 
in everything, and secks it. Tj mpooevyf wat rH defoes, the repetition 
of the article shews that the two terms are independent of each 
other (Winer’s Gr., § 19, 8, p. 115); the distinction between them 
is, that the former denotes the form, the latter the emport ; the 
former, prayer generally, the latter, supplicaton. Comp. Olshausen 
on Eph. vi. 18, and Harless, who rightly observes, “‘ dénovc, is en- 
treaty, Tpoosvy7}, prayer ; t. e., mposevy7 has, from use, been invested. 
with the idea of a res sacra, déqovc not.” ‘In everything, then, says 
the apostle, by corresponding prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, make your desires known unto God. Their desires are to be 
expressed, for only then will the heart be unburdened, and they are to 
be expressed with thanksgiving; the prayer for new supplies of 
grace is always to be connected with thanksgiving for those already 
received. We have an example of such a prayer in that of J acob, 
Gen. xxviii. 10, At the same time, the expression of the desires of 
the heart has a purifying effect on them, which every praying person 
experiences in himself It strips him of what is selfish in those de- 
sires, Alr7ara cannot mean here, requests as expressed, as Luke 
xxi. 24; 1 John v. 15, but what you have to ask, desideria vestra, 
The mpd¢ in mpog tov Oedv denotes the direction, “ towards God.” In 
ver. 7 we have the result of such prayer, in which the heart commits 
its requests to the Lord ; it is the peace of God which the heart of 
the suppliant receives. The expositor finds it difficult to give an 
explanation of words such as those of ver. 7. Their beauty lies in 
the impression which they produce us a whole, and which rightly 
affects every susceptible mind according to its individual tone of 
feeling. The peace of God here is not the same as peace with God, 
Rom. v. 1, and to be understood of the peace of reconciliation, nor 
does it express the peaceableness of their mutual intercourse, Both | 
of these interpretations must appear unconsonant with what pre- 
cedes, if it is acknowledged, as it universally is, that the «af has a 
consecutive force, The latter of the two, which is given by Meyer,. 
has this against it, that it makes the being careful to have been the 
ground of the dissension among the Philippians, whilst from what 
Vou. V.—29 
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we know with certainty, and what Meyer himself acknowledges, its 
ground was a spiritual conceit springing from a false security. And 
can the additional words, which passeth all understanding, be ex- 
plained of the incomprehensible efficacy of a peaceable disposition ? 
De Wette, and Winer in his latest edition, have given the true 
meaning (Winer’s Gr., § 30, 1, p. 168). The elpzvq tot Beod (geni- 
tive of the subject, as at Col. iii. 15, comp. also John xiv. 27; Rom. 
i. 7, etc.) is the peace of the soul wrought by God, and immediately 
in contrast with the heart tormented with care, as at John xiv. 27 ; 
it is opposed to the being troubled and being afraid. Reconcil- 
iation with God is doubtless, as De Wette also observes, the en- 
during foundation of all peace of mind. est of mind is a more 
negative idea that corresponds but little to the expression peace of. 
God, which latter is rather to be considered as a power ruling in 
the heart (Col. iii 15). Meyer’s assertion, however, that sipyvq 
never occurs in this sense, but always denotes the relation to others, 
to God or to men, is based on a too narrow interpretation of other 
passages. Compare only the passages cited above from John, and 
then xvi. 33, to say nothing of passages more questionable. And 
the same remark seems to me to apply to the assertion which is here 
also made, that 4 6cd¢ ric eip#vne always designates God as the author 
of concord. This peace which proceeds from God, and which fills 
the heart, is further described as a blessing which passeth all knowl- 
edge. Novc here denotes the capacity of knowledge. Comp. Har- 
less on Eph. iv. 17, p. 400. This passage is similar to Eph. mi. 19. 
Meyer has with reason referred to the all, in reply to De Wette, 
who thinks that it is only the doubting perplexed understanding 
that is meant. I cannot conceive, however, how the efficacy of this 
peace only should be incomprehensible, and not the peace itself. 
The apostle then promises to his readers a blessing, the magnitude 
of which the understanding cannot grasp. The idea that the apos- 
tle cannot himself give this blessing is not here expressed, but is 
evident of itself. This superabundant blessing of peace from God 
is further described as a power which keeps the heart and mind, and 
retains it in fellowship with Jesus Christ. ®povp7joe is to be con~ 
strued as a pure future. The following év unites most suitably 
with ¢povpjoe, comp. Gal. iii. 23, where it is connected with o76 
and 1 Pet. i. 5, with eie. So Chrysostom : dote pévety kat uj exnecety 
aitod the mlotews. This is also confirmed by a comparison with 
2 Cor. xi. 8. The dpovpijoe: is to be understood in this general sense. 
The peace spoken of guards the heart from everything that would 
withdraw it from fellowship with Christ, let it come from within or 
from without. Where its protecting power is experienced is set forth 
in the words xapdiac and vofata, The xapdia needs this protection 
above all, for as it is the centre of the natural, so it is also the centre 
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of all spiritual life in man.. Thence proceed evil thoughts, Matth. 
xv. 19; there also, however, is the fountain of the new life, Rom. x. 
10.- Not only his feeling and will, but his thought has its centre 
there. Further, as vot¢ denotes the whole spiritual habitus of the 
man, the vojyara refer as well to his thoughts as to his disposition 
and his will. They are the issues of the xapdia, denoting his thoughts 
and his volitions together. So 2 Cor. iii. 14, érwpé6q Ta vorjpara, and 
ver. 15, ndéAvupa emi tiv Kapdiav Kkeirac where the connexion of the 
one with the other is evident. If xapdia denotes the personal centre 
of all spiritual life, then vojuara refers to the expressions of this; 
in reference to both, the peace of God will be a protecting power. 
There is just as little reason for restricting the vojuara to the 
thoughts as there is for applying the xapdia exclusively to the feel- 
ings and the will. Comp. Meyer. 

Vers. 8, 9.—The apostle brings these practical exhortations to a 
close by summarily stating whatever else, besides the things spe- 
cially mentioned, vers. 4-7, they were diligently to strive after. 
Accordingly the 76 Aorrév is to be understood only in relation to these 
exhortations, not as a resumption of the 76 Aoréy at iti. 1. The 
words of this verse do not contain any express opposition of that 
which God does (ver. 7), to that which still remains for man to do. 
But they plainly involve the idea that the blessing specitied in ver. 
7 manifests its presence by the diligent striving after what is men- 
tioned in ver. 8, and only thereby as it seems is the possession of it 
to be secured. Comp. ver. 9. Whatsvever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, they 
are to think on these things. <AoyiJeo6e is not merely equivalent to 
ppoveiv, for npdocete, ver. 9, shews plainly in what manner they are 
to think of these things. Every one will feel the emphasis implied 
in the repetition of the doa before each predicate. The entire com- 
pass of Christian morality is here designed to be presented before 
them. It is not different objects, but one and the same moral. na- 
ture, which the apostle here denotes in its various relations. The 
first four predicates denote this moral nature in itself, the two last, — 
according to the moral sentiments of approbation which it elicits. 
"AAnOj signifies what is “‘ morally true,” as at 1 Cor. v. 8, where it 
is joined with elArcpiveca (sincerity), which stands in antithesis with 
kaxia and novnpia, So also Eph. iv. 21, where Harless observes, 
‘¢'The good is always at the same time the true, the evil is always 
at the same time the untrue.” Zeuvd occurs besides here, only in 
the pastoral epistles, and signifies ‘‘ honourable, reputable.” Aixasa 
in its general signification, “‘ honest, according to law,” as at Eph. 
iv. 24, In like manner is dyvd to be understood as generally char- 
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acteristic of the moral nature, not chaste in the special sense ; it is 
equivalent to pure,as at 2 Cor. vi. 6, vil. 11; Jam. ii.17; 1 Tim. v. 
22, etc. TpoodtAy is rightly rendered by Meyer, “ lovely, that which 
conciliates love. That which in its own nature is amiable, 1s moral 
also in the Christian sense.” Meyer also remarks in opposition to the 
interpretation (grammatically true), that would explain this term of 
“a kind manner and conduct towards others,” that it does not suit 
the context, in which we find no special virtues enumerated. The 
word occurs only in this passage in the New Testament, elsewhere 
in Sir. iv. 8, xx. 18; it is found often in profane writers. Lastly, 
évonua, which Luther well renders, ‘‘ that which sounds well, has a 
good report,” according to the original signification of the word. It 
also occurs only here. The following « tic, etc., does not specify 
other virtues, but sums up the foregoing, so that dper# recapitulates 
the first-mentioned,.and éatvo¢ the last-mentioned predicates, ’Aper?, 
“virtue,” a word, as: is well-known, of rare occurrence in the New 
Testament. As a predicate, viewed in reference to man, it is found 
again only at 2 Pet. i.5. With reference to God, 1 Pet. 1.9 ; 
2 Pet. i. 3. The choice of the expression in this passage is ex- 
plained by the object which the apostle had in view, namely to de- 
note the moral nature’in its objective aspect, after the most general 
form in which it was possible to do so. Ver. 9 forms a parallel with 
ver. 8. What the apostle has mentioned before as that which they 
were to strive after, he here further characterizes as the very thing 
which they had learned and received from him, and had seen and 
heard in his example: This they are to do, and the God of peace shall 
be with them. The first: «af signifies “also,” the others simply 
“and.” Learned and received refer to the instruction they had re- 
eeived from him,.the two other verbs refer to the exampie he had 
set before them. On év éuoi, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 48, a. 8, p. 345. 
And the God, etc:,:these words shew that what was stated as im- 
plied in ver. 8, was indeed present to the mind of the apostle. The 
peace spoken of in'ver. 7 can be guarded and secured only by the 
conduct described in vers. 7 and 8. The peace here is the same as 
at ver. 7. Kai has here, as-at ver. 7, a consecutive sense. When the 
apostle sets himself forth as‘an example, he does so in the conscious- 
ness of what he has said ati, 13, 14, 20, 21. 

Vers, 10-20.—In this passage, we have the apostle’s expression 
of thanks for the contribution he had received for the supply of his 
necessities, With no less dignity than warmth of affection, does he 
here express his joyon account of the token of love which had come 
from the church. Not so much, however, as a relief to his necessi- 
ties, was their gift welcome to him, 11--13, but rather as a fresh 
token of that relation: of mutual communication in which they had 
been closely knit-to each other from the first, and in consequence of 
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which he does not look at the gift as such, so much as at the benefit 
which would accrue from such gifts to those who gave them, 14-17. 
He has now abundance in consequence of their gift, which he repre- 
sents as a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, and for which he promises 
to them a rich return from his God, 18, 19 ; then follows an ascrip- 
tion of praise to this God, ver. 20. 

Ver. 10.—But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, etc., the apostle 
thus begins, dé marking the transition to something new ; év xvpia, 
as at 1, 10, 29, etc. Every event of his experience stands, in his 
view, in relation to Christ, and takes from Christ its character and 
form. The words that follow denote the subject of his joy, &72, etc., 
“that now” (not, now at last, comp. De Wette) ye have again 
flourished in your care for me. The connexion of the infinitive here 
is somewhat loose, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 44, 1, p. 284, who explains 
‘with reference to” “as concerning,” and solves the construction by 
supplying dore. It is a still simpler method to understand dveOdAere 
as transitive, which is justified by the usage of the LXX. (Ezek. 
xvi, 24), and the Apocrypha (Sir. i. 18, xi. 22); “that you have let 
your care for me flourish,” so De Wette. I, however, prefer the 
former mode, on account of what follows, in which the dvadAAeww is 
represented as not having been dependent on the will of the Philip- 
pians. On the form dveOdAere, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 15, p. 80. But 
I do not agree with Meyer and others, in understanding dva0dAAew 
(a metaphorical expression derived from a tree growing green again) 
of the worldly circumstances of the Philippians, not only because 
gpoveiv has no connexion with this, but also because then the follow- 
ing &¢’ @, etc, as De Wette justly observes, would be mainly 
without an object. Besides, the idea that the apostle rejoices in the 
improvement of their temporal circumstances, is in itself improbable. 
It were then not so much their disposition in which he rejoices, as 
their ability to assist him. The apostle rather says, he rejoices 
that their Christian life has gained a new ornament, by which he 
understands this proof of their sympathetic care for him. I do not 
see that there is any want of delicacy in this expression of joy. 
Moreover, it were quite in accordance with the context, if the words 
could be so understood as to imply a charge against the Philippians, 
since, in order to prevent the misunderstanding that any imputation 
against them is implied, the apostle immediately adds, wherein ye | 
were also careful, etc.—E®’ © is elsewhere used by the apostle al- 
ways as neuter ; we are therefore not at liberty to understand it 
otherwise here, and to refer the pronoun to éuod, but must either 
separate To onép éuod from ¢povetv, as Bengel and Meyer do, and 
refer é¢’ @ to the first, or refer it to the entire phrase rd brép éuod 
dpoveiv. ‘The latter certainly has the harshness of producing a dpo- 
velv ént T@ dpovetv, which Meyer characterizes as a logical absurdity. 
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But, in whatever way we take it, the first dpovety is not the same in 
sense as the second ; in the former case it Is a care for the apostle 
which has realized itself in an actual contribution to his necessities, 
in the latter case it is a care without any actual manifestation, a 
care to which a want of opportunity stands opposed. Might the 
apostle not well enough say, viewing the first dpoveiv as the proof 
of their care for him: such an actually manifested care for me was 
the object of your care? And, if the relative © refers to the 76 omée 
éuot alone, why should he not have written simply 6, which would 
correspond better with the jxarpeiobe than é¢’ 6 ? Besides, this in- 
terpretation gives an undue emphasis to the 76 d7ép éuod apart from 
the @poveiv. I regard, therefore, the common reference of the é¢’ © 
as the preferable. The words wherein ye were also careful, are de- 
signed to prevent the misunderstanding that the apostle intended 
to say, their care for him had not existed before. This care was 
previously felt (the emphasis lies on the imperfect, by which the 
opposition between the past and the present is expressed); but ye 
lacked opportunity. Those who understand the word dveOadere to 
refer to the temporal circumstances or means of the Philippians, 
explain dxa:peioOa as its antithesis, and as denoting an unfavour- 
able state of their worldly means, a view which, grammatically con- 
sidered, is certainly well founded. If, on the other hand, we have 
found this signification of dve6dAere to be not suitable, then must | 
qKatpeiobe also be understood in its general signification as denoting 
the unfavourableness of circumstances generally. The further spe- 
cification of whether it be the means themselves, or the opportunity 
of sending them that is meant, thus remains a matter of conjecture. 
The expression belongs to the later Greek, and occurs only here. 
Ver. 11—The apostle has just said that he greatly rejoiced be- 
cause of the proof they had given of their care for him, He will 
not, however, be understood as saying this from a feeling of pressing 
want, Ody ére as at iii. 12. Kaé’ dorépnov, “on account of want, 
because I suffer want” (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 49, d. p. 358), in 
which he does not deny the fact of his being in want, but merely 
that his being in want was the cause of his expressing himself as 
he had done. Such a motive finds no place in him, for he goes on 
to say, I (with emphasis) have learned in whatever circumstances I 
am, therein to find my satisfaction. In the same sensé, dpxovyevor, 
toic trapodorv, Heb, xiii. 5. Adtdpxno as avtdoxeca has a different 
sense, according as it denotes the outward condition or the inward 
feeling. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8 with 1 Tim. vi. 6. <Avrdpxeva here de- 
notes the “feeling,” and it can have no other than the sense already 
indicated ; it is not, as Meyer understands it, “‘to be sufficient to 
myself,” in other words, ‘not to need the assistance of others,” a 
thing which never can be learned, and which does not depend on the 
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state of feeling. On éuadov comp. Heb. v. 8. The school in which 
the apostle had learned this contentment was, his life. He does 
not, however, in this praise his own strength, but the strength of 
Christ, comp. ver. 13, "Ev oi¢ eivi, not merely the circumstances in 
which he then was, but in which he might be at any other time. On 
the indic. of the pres. comp. Winer’s Gr., § 42, 8, p. 274. Ver. 12. 
Oida kai, etc., dé is not the true reading. The apostle now further 
describes the art of contentment. It consists in knowing how to. 
accommodate one’s-self to the most opposite circumstances, how ‘to 
find a sufficiency in every situation, instead of regarding a certain 
state as the condition of this sufficiency. Oida as the consequence 
of having learned—“‘ I know’—by which is meant a practical 
knowledge, as is plain from ver. 18. Kai taretvoio0a:—xai treprooed- 
ev, the proper antithesis would be dwotcba ; the apostle, however, 
expresses the antithesis which he has more especially in view. He 
knows how to bear abasement as well as abundance, 2. e., in rebus 
exiguis patienter me gerere rebus abundantibus cum modo uti 
(Grotius). From oida he proceeds by way of climax to peyinuar ; 
“T am initiated,” ‘admitted to the mysteries,” an expression which 
implies that the art of which the apostle speaks is not so easy or so 
directly accessible to all as might be supposed. As this verb is usu- 
ally connected with the accusative or dative, many connect év ravti 
kai év mado not with peuinua, but take the phrase in the same sense 
as above, év olc eiui = in whatsoever state, and then join the follow- 
ing infinitives closely with peyinua. But as the following infinitives 
themselves only indicate the different states, they must be regarded 
as exegetical of the év méovv. Besides, 1t could not, with logical 
strictness be said, in every state I am initiated both to be full and 
to suffer hunger, etc. I prefer, therefore, to abide by the connexion 
with pewiquat, and to view the infinitives as explanatory. 

Ver. 13.—I can do all things, he continues. The rdyra is to be 
understood in its widest sense, and is dependent on iovdo, as Gal. v. 
6; James v.16. ‘Ioy’w not olda again, from which we perceive 
that it is not a mere knowledge but an art that is meant, the neces- 
sary strength for which the apostle draws not from himself but 
from him who makes him strong. In and through fellowship with 
him the apostle is strong. “Evdvvaydw, as here, Eph. vi. 10; Acts 
ix. 22; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Tim.1.12; 2 Tim. ii. 1, iv. 17. Xprord is 
omitted in A.B.D.*d. e., etc., and is doubtless a gloss from 1 Tim.. 
i, 12, 

Ver. 14.—Notwithstanding, ye have done well, in that ye have: 
taken part with me in my affliction. Calvin traces the connexion: 
well: cavet ne fortiter loquendo contemsisse ipsorum beneficium 
videatur. This verse supplies the positive to the ovy dr, verse il, 
and thus indicates the proper ground of the apostle’s great joy, ver. 
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10, namely, that they shew an active sympathy with him in his af- 
fliction, and share his burden along with him. By his affiction, 
however, is to be understood his entire state at that time. On 
ovyorvwveiv see Eph. v. 11. Kadée roety with partic. as 2 Pet. i. 
19, etc. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 45, 1. Anm., p. 398. 

- Vers. 15, 16.—The apostle now reminds his readers that such a 
relation of mutual communication had existed between them and 
him from the beginning, a relation in which he stood to no other 
church but that of the Philippians. There is in these words at once 
a complimentary acknowledgment of the love of the church to him, 
and an expression of grateful love on the part of the apostle. An 
emphasis of feeling therefore rests on ye Philippians, as at 2 Cor. 
vi. 11. Ye, too, as well as I, he says, know that in the beginning of 
the gospel (2. ¢., in the beginning of the gospel’s being spread among 
you, 1. 5-12), when I was gone from Macedonia no church entered 
into fellowship with me, as to giving and receiving but you only. 
The words, when I was gone, etc., fix more definitely the point of 
time indicated by in the beginning, etc. ’EéjAOov is to be taken as 
pluperfect, on which see Winer’s Gr., § 40, 5, p. 246. The apostle 
alludes to the assistance mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 9. Others interpret 
thus, ‘‘ when I departed,” by which the time specified in Acts xvii. 
14 would be denoted. But if the contributions mentioned in ver. 
16 as having been sent to Thessalonica, are not themselves meant 
(a supposition inadmissible both on account of the «af and also be- 
cause the gifts repeatedly sent to Thessalonica cannot be alluded to 
in connexion with the words, when I departed, etc.), it is at the 
same time scarcely to be supposed that among the circumstances 
noted in the Acts as connected with the apostle’s departure from 
Macedonia, there was still another contribution sent by the distant 
church in Philippi, which was not included in those sent to Thessa- 
lonica. It has appeared surprising that the apostle should notice, in 
ver. 15, the contribution in Corinth, which was later, and should after- 
wards, in ver. 16, notice that which was earlier in point of time. The 
same difficulty presents itself, only inanother form, in connexion with 
the interpretation of é&Aov as an ordinary aorist ; for here also the 
question arises, wherefore does the apostle mention, in ver. 16, that 
which is the earlier in point of time ? The answer which is wont to 
be given in the former case—that the apostle mentions first that 
which was most considerable—is not at all satisfactory, chiefly be- 
cause ver, 16, with érv (not “that,” but “ for”), is not simply an 
‘addition to, but serves to illustrate and confirm, ver. 15. And still 
more difficult must it be, in the other case, to assign the reason why 
the apostle did not adhere to the order of time, and mention first 
the contributions sent to Thessalonica, and then those sent on his 
departure from Macedonia.—If we bear in mind that ver. 16 stands 
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in a subordinate relation to ver. 15, it will then appear certain that 
the apostle intends only to adduce the first-mentioned contribution 
(when I departed) as the one specially bearing on the object he has 
in view in this passage. With this contribution which the church 
sent after him a great distance (when I departed from Macedonia), 
did the relation at present subsisting between the apostle and them 
first connect itself, as the fruit of which he also regards the present 
gift sent to him at Rome. And the following verse (ver. 16) then 
_serves to illustrate the fact that they entered into such a connexion 
with the apostle: for even before I had departed from Macedonia, 
even in Thessalonica, ye have repeatedly sent to my necessities, 
The words, even in Thessalonica, will thus be antithetical with, 
when I had departed from Macedonia. This explanation removes 
the difficulty started above.—Elc Adyov. I think with De Wette 
and Meyer, the rendering “in regard to” inconsistent with the 
context ; the words which follow, and ¢éi¢ Adyov tudv of ver. 17, 
require that Adyog be taken in the sense of “ account,” in which it 
also occurs in Matth. xviii, 23 and elsewhere. So in Cic. Lel. 16: 
ratio datorum et acceptorum, Adov¢ wai Airc, “ giving and receiv- 
ing” — jm: xwa, Sir. xli, 19. If we suppose the figure to be taken 
from books of accounts in which are inserted the expenditure and 
receipts, it will not do to set the giving to the side of the Philip- 
pians, the receiving to the side of the apostle. For in an account 
book one does not insert what he himself gives and the other re-. 
ceives, but what he gives and receives. Besides, the expression, 
“ siving and receiving,” would then be without any object, in so far 
as it implies nothing more than is expressed at Rom, xu. 13, by the 
simple phrase, he communicated to my need. Rather, as Meyer 
well observes, must the expression—you have communicated with 
me in reference to the account of giving and receiving—be under- 
stood of a mutual account keeping ; the apostle (as also the Philip- 
pians), takes account of giving and receiving. Ver. 17, “ to your 
account,” also leads to this interpretation. ‘* In the account of the 
Philippians, remarks Meyer, the column for the receivings would 
be indeed empty, as, in Paul’s account, would be that for the giv- 
ings.” But if this be true, does not the expression, giving and re- 
ceiving, become meaningless, and could the apostle have said 
with any reason, they have entered with one another into the rela- 
tion of reciprocal giving and receiving, if the Philippians could 
think of nothing which they might regard as received by them ? 
And why should they not think of the spiritual gifts which they 
had received from the apostle? The apostle certainly does not 
characterize what they received from him as spiritual, in contra- 
diction to that which they gave him as material ; it was not his 
object to make any such distinction: all that he means to say 
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is, that a relation of mutual communication, of reciprocal giving 
and receiving has subsisted between him and the Philippians from 
the beginning. The idea contained in the 17th verse is also analo- 
gous to this view. That é7z is not “that,” but “for,” so that it is 
not merely a continuation of the érz of ver. 15, but ver. 161s the con- 
firmation of what goes before, De Wette and Meyer have acknowl- 
edged, because, as the latter observes—not merely a gratuitous re- 
versal of the order of time would result from the other supposition, 
but also because the contents of ver. 16 would not logically corre- 
spond with the words, ye also know. “O71, according to Meyer, 
confirms the early period fixed in ver. 15 by one still earlier. But 
it is not evident, why, with his interpretation, the words, even in 
Thessalonica, serve only as a confirmation of ver. 15, and are not 
rather to be considered as co-ordinate with it, and placed before the 
bre 2&72400v.—The name of the place may be connected grammatically 
with éméupare (comp. Meyer), but as it thus stands in antithesis 
with the 6re é#A00v, I prefer with De Wette to connect it with 
pot, without, however, supplying dvr. Once and again gives promi- 
nence to the repetition, El¢ t7jv xpeiav (merely t7v ypsiav is not 
the true reading, also not pov, but wor), means, “‘ to my necessity,” 
to its supply. ’“Enéupare, absolutely, as Acts xi. 29. 

Ver. 17.—The apostle here again (as above, ver. 11), guards his 
readers against mistaking his meaning, by supposing that he is 
mainly concerned about the gift in itself. That which he seeks, is 
rather the fruit or profit which redounds from such a gift to the 
donors, in so far, namely, as any such gift draws after it a rich 
recompense. This future recompense is the fruct which, on every 
fresh proof of their love, abounds to their account (following out the 
figure in ver. 15). It is therefore not so much his own interest as 
that of his benefactors which he has in view. Comp. ver. 19. ’Em- 
tn7tS ig not studiose quero, but quero, én denoting the direction, 
see on ém7006, i, 8, TlAcovdgw, as at Rom. v. 20, vi. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 
15 ; 2 Thess. i. 8, “to increase,” is to be connected with ei¢, although 
this connexion occurs nowhere else. (2 Thess.1.38?) Comp. Meyer. 
Others connect with érenTo. mo 

Vers. 18-20.—The apostle, turning back to the circumstance that 
occasioned what he has just said, declares, that in consequence of 
their gift he has abundance, promises to them a rich recompense 
from God, and concludes with an ascription of praise to him from 
whom such recompense is to be looked for, Ver. 18. But I have all. 
‘Aréyw, as at Philem, 15 ; Matth. vi. 2, etc. (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 40, 
4, b., 246) antithetical with éménrety, ver. 17 : so that nothing more 
remains for me to wish ; therefore, not a certification of his having 
received what was sent. And abound, a stronger expression than 
the preceding, his abundance being the result of their assistance. 
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Still stronger, Lam full, having received, etc. The things sent by 
you are characterized as a pleasing sacrifice offered to God. T6 6eé 
belongs to all the parts of the apposition. ’Oop7 edwdiac describes 
the sacrifice in respect of its efficacy, as a sweet smelling odour. It 
is the minmmnm of the Old Testament, Lev. i. 9, 13, etc., comp. 
Hiph. v. 2. This is predicated only of free-will offerings (jarp). On 
this New Testament view of a sacrifice, which has of late been again 
justly brought into prominence, and its practical importance held 
forth, compare such passages as Rom. xu. 1; 1 Pet. 11 53; Heb. 
xiii. 16; Phil. ii, 17.—Ver. 19. De Wette correctly: advancing 
from the idea of acceptability to that of recompense. On my God, 
comp. i. 8. God recompenses what is done to him, as he is God. 
TlAnpdcer, with reference to metAjpwyat, ver. 18, loses in force if not 
viewed as a pure fut. ; the apostle makes an express promise. The 
‘promise is differently understood, some explaining méoav ypeiav of 
bodily, others of spiritual wants, and others of both. It is scarcely 
possible to settle this point on grammatical grounds or from the con- 
text. For ypeia in itself, as De Wette has observed in opposi- 
tion to Van Hengel, decides as little for the reference to bodily, 
comp. Eph. iv. 29, as 720bro¢, to spiritual necessities. Still from the 
signification of pela at ver. 16 and the parallel, 2 Cor. ix. 8-11, to 
which De Wette has already referred, I also am inclined to regard 
the reference to the bodily need as the more natural, and in no 
case would we be at liberty to exclude this. Meyer understands 
every want both bodily and spiritual, but refers mAnpwoe not to 
the earthly recompense, but to the recompense in the kingdom 
of the Messiah, for which he finds conclusive ground in the év 
66m which is to be viewed as instrumental, dependent on 7Anpacen, 
and denoting the Messianic glory. But this idea of the Messianic 
glory is warranted neither by the indefinite expression év 6659, nor 
by év Xpior ’1., which, according to Meyer himself, expresses no- 
thing more than the causal confirmation of the promise. And if the 
apostle says of himself, metAsjpwuar, why’should he in rAqjpwoe: refer 
his readers to the day of the second coming for the supply of their 
every want ? He does not do this in 2 Cor. ix. 8, seq. ; and the Lord 
himself does not refer his people to a period beyond the present life 
for the supply of their every want, Matth. vi. 33. "Ev 00&) as also év 
Xpior ’I. belongs to mAnpwoe. The former either designates the 
object with which God satisfies their need (Eph. v. 18 ; Col. iv. 12, 
etc.), or denotes the manner of this satisfaction. “Ev 6054 is however 
no fitting expression for the object corresponding to every need 
(especially if by ypefa are understood wants pertaining to the body), 
and would, in this case, have certainly been more exactly defined. 
All the passages cited above, in which 7Ajpotv occurs with éy, have 
a clearly defined object. Quite differently again 2 Cor. ix. 8. We 
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can therefore understand é dd& only as denoting the way and man- 
ner in which God will supply every want ; in glory, according to his 
riches. Against the connexion of év d6éq with tAodrov, Meyer has 
justly observed, that it is not to be overlooked why the apostle has 
not adhered to the usual expression, and written tij¢ dééy¢ abtod. 
Finally, the words év Xpioré "I. shew wherein this tAjpadcee has its 
ground ; they are therefore not to be rendered in communione Christi, 
as the verb to which they belong does not denote a human action ; 
what Muskulus says is however substantially true : this supply is to 
be looked for by them only in so far as they abide in Christ, ¢.¢., in 
the faith and religion of Christ. (Van Hengel, p. 326.) 

Ver. 20.—The thought of the glorious recompense from God 
calls forth the ascription of praise to God. Comp. Eph. iii. 20; 
Rom. xi. 86. At 7 d6&a supply «7. Comp. Harless on Eph. ili. 20, 
“the glory that belongs to God is ascribed to him, and that for ever 
and ever, or through all ages.” Comp. Gal. 1.5; 1 Tim.1.17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, etc. ; comp. Olshausen on Eph. iii. 21, and Harless on 
aiov, Wiph. i. 2. 

Vers. 21-23.— Salutations and benediction. Salute every saint, 
applies to the whole church ; it is a mutual greeting, as at Rom. 
xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12, where one another is used. 
Similarly 1 Thess. v. 26, all the brethren. In all these passages the 
words with a holy kiss, instead of as here, in Christ Jesus, mark the 
Christian character of the salutation, a salutation which derives its 
significance from the consciousness of fellowship with Christ. So 
Rom. xvi. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Meyer has with reason rejected the 
connexion of éysov with év Xpior@ "I, The expression every saint, 
not all the saints, denotes that each individual is specially saluted. 
Lhe brethren which are with me, as distinguished from all the saints 
ver, 22, denote the inner circle of the apostle’s acquaintance, those 
mentioned 1. 14, from which also those indicated ii. 20 need not be 
excluded ; for there 1s no reason to suppose that a salutation might 
not be sent from them. He then sends asalutation, ver. 22, from all 
the saints at Rome, chiefly from those that are of Ceesar’s household, 
ol &« Tio Katoapoc oixiag, The ambiguity of these words appears in the 
variety of interpretations assigned to them. Some understand, re- 
lations of the emperor, others, servants of the emperor, others, in- 
habitants of a house belonging to the emperor. Decisive for the 
settlement of this point, is the question whether the oikia Katoapo¢ 
here is the same as the mparépov i. 18. If they are identical, then 
oixia Katoapo¢ cannot mean the imperial palace in Rome, which is 
never called mpa:twipiov, but palatium. But neither can we well sup- 
pose the preetorium in Rome to be meant, as it is most improbable 
that this would be called 4 Kaicapoc oixia in Rome itself, where the 
emperor lived. This difficulty does not attach certainly to the view 
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taken by Bittger, that 7 Kaicapoc olxia is the palace of Herod in 
Ceesarea, which after the death of Herod Agrippa the elder, had be- 
come, like every other royal house, an oixia Kaicapo¢, and was used as a 
npattaptov (Acts xxiil. 35). This ol«ia, as the only one of the kind in 
Caesarea, might properly enough be designated 1) Kaioapog oixia. But, 
apart from his other reasons in proof of this epistle’s having been 
written in Caesarea (on which see Introd.) Bottger has not proved, 
and will not be able to prove, that mpa:topov, 1. 18, and 7) Kaioapog 
olxia here, are necessarily the same. Allowing that we are justified 
in maintaining that this epistle was written from Rome, we may 
without much hesitation abide by the opinion that 7) Kaicapcg oixia 
is different from the preetorium, i. 18, and denotes the imperial 
palace, while by the of é« tij¢ Kaicapoc oixiag are most probably meant 
servants belonging to the emperor’s household, with whom the apostle 
had come into contact through his residence in the prestorium. There 
is little probability in itself of relations being meant (comp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15), besides the absence of all historical ground for such a sup- 
_ position, and also, that had such been the case, it would have been 
brought into greater prominence. Matthies’ view that preetorians 
in Rome are meant, is disproved in what has been said. That pro- 
curators in Ceesarea are meant (Rill.) is contradicted even by the 
plural, apart altogether from the question with regard to Ceesarea. 
For what remains on this subject comp. Bottger’s learned trea- 
tise, in his Beitrigen il. p. 47, seq. Olshausen also holds the view 
here developed. Why they of Ceesar’s household should be men- 
tioned as especiaily saluting the Christians at Philippi, cannot be 
determined. That the apostle aimed at encouraging the Philip- 
pians, as Chrysostom supposes, is not a sufficient explanation, as he 
could not send such a salutation except in consequence of an actual 
commission. 

Ver. 23.—The apostle concludes with the usual benediction : the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you all) Comp. Rom. xvi. 
24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23, etc. Manuscripts of some authority read, tod 
nvevparoc, instead of mévrwy, and Lachmann and Tischendorff have 
received it into the text. The form here has then most resemblance 
to Gal, vi. 18. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


§ 1. Tae PROBLEM. 


ALTHOUGH the second Epistle to Timothy is different in its 
scope and aim from the other two so-called Pastoral Epistles, in- 
asmuch as it does not treat of the order and government of a 
-church, but relates entirely to the person of the Evangelist Timothy, 
we yet join the three writings here together, as they possess in 
common a peculiar character, which distinguishes them from all 
the other epistles of the apostle, and on account of which, in 
relation to these others, they may be viewed as forming one epistle. 
None can pass from the other epistles of Paul to these, without 
being struck with this peculiarity. In the three epistles we find 
errors of a similar kind combated, to which we may indeed find 
analogies here and there in the other epistles of the apostle, but 
which stand out here in a breadth and a significance such as they 
have in none of the others. The case is similar with regard to 
what we find in these epistles (the second to Timothy excepted, 
which offered no occasion for such a topic), respecting ecclesiastical 
institutions. To this also we may easily find analogies in the other 
epistles, and in the Acts of the Apostles, but the defined and com- 
prehensive form in which the subject appears here, creates a degree of 
surprise. In addition to this, what will perhaps appear most strik-. 
ing in these epistles, is a peculiarity of language, which shews itself 
not merely in the use of new terms for new phenomena, but also in 
new and uncommon expressions to denote what is familiar. Nay, 
these epistles are even distinguished by a peculiarity in their style 
and composition. To him who has still in his thoughts the dialec- 
tics of the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, or the rhetor- 
ical fulness of that to the Ephesians, the style of these epistles— 
not merely of the first, but of all of them—cannot but appear sur-. 
prising, And even when compared with other epistles, to which 
they are much more nearly related, as, for example, with that to the 
Philippians, and especially that to Philemon, a marked difference: 
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will be observed. How loosely are the sentences connected, what a 
strangely sententious form of expression prevails here! Thoughts 
and instructions of a general nature, follow in quick succession 
precepts of the most special kind, but at the same time of a uni- 
versal value. It is also acknowledged that the language of the 
Pastoral Epistles is most pure, most free from hebraisms. And 
finally, with respect to the circumstances of time and place amid 
which they seem to have been written, we find ourselves here also 
on unknown and strange ground, in as far as regards the other epis- 
tles, and even the Acts of the Apostles. The statement made in 
the first epistle, i. 8, does not correspond to what is said in Acts xx. 
1 respecting the apostle Paul, although we are most readily led to 
seek in that passage the explanation of the statement, The second 
Epistle to Timothy intimates, indeed, that it was written during an 
imprisonment of the apostle, but what difficulties beset us, if we fix 
it as having been written during his imprisonment at Rome, of which 
we are informed in the Acts of the Apostles, and give it a place 
among the other epistles which proceeded from this imprisonment ! 
And, lastly, as to the Epistle to Titus, every trace of history is en- 
tirely lost. | 

This peculiarity, which we have pointed out as distinguishing the 
Pastoral Epistles, must be acknowledged in the very outset. ‘There 
lies here therefore at the threshold of these epistles (as even the 
most decided advocates for their genuineness must acknowledge), a 
real problem that requires solution ; and the question can only be, 
whether such a solution is given in the results of this more recent 
criticism, or whether we have to seek it 1n another way, and how far 
it is attainable. 


§ 2. Tue ExrernaL TEsrImMonizs.* ' 


Ere we set foot on the shifting ground of criticism, it may be 
well to call to mind the testimonies afforded by ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity in favour. of these epistles. We pass over the references to 
them which are supposed to be found in Clemens Romanus and 
Ignatius, and notice, first of all, the passage in Polycarp, ad Phil. 
cap. 4, comp. with 1 Tim. vi. 7, 10, and cap. 12, comp. with 1 Tim. 
ii. 1,2; the passage in Theophilus of Antioch ad Autol. IIT. 24, 
‘comp. with 1 Tim. ii. 2; those in Athenagoras, in which he alludes 
to 1 Tim. v. 1, 2, and 1 Tim.vi. 16; Justin Martyr, in Euse- 
bius (H. E. 3, 22), comp. with 1 Tim. vi. 20; and lastly, the unmis- 

* Comp. on this subject for details, Bauer, dio s. g. Pastoralbriefe. Stuttg. u. Tub. 
1835, pp. 136-142, and on the other side, Baumgarten, die Auchtheit der Pastoralbriete, 


etc., 1837, pp. 27-40. Béttger, Beitrage zur hist. krit. Kin]. 1838, V.Abth. pp. 199-204. 
Matthies Erklarung der Pastoralbriefe, pp. 4-16. 
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takeable testimonies to their genuineness to be found in Irenzous, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Tertullian. The heretics, too, appear 
as witnesses for these epistles. Comp. in Hug (Hinl. 1, p. 54, seq.) 
the passages from Theodotus, comp. with 1 Tim. ii. 5; from He- 
racleon, comp. with 2 Tim. ii. 13; from Tertullian as quoting from 
heretics, comp. with 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim.i. 14, ii, 2, Tatian 
has acknowledged at least the Epistle to Titus; and it is not 
difficult to account for his having rejected the two others (comp. 
Bauer a. a. Q. p. 136); nor is it more difficult to shew why Mar- 
cion stumbled at all the three, and excluded them from his canon. 
Dr. Baur himself acknowledges, p. 189, that although Marcion 
might have admitted the Epistle to Titus, as well as Tatian, he 
could not regard the second to Timothy as at all consistent with 
his opinions, except on the supposition of interpolations, whilst, by 
acknowledging the first to Timothy, he would clearly have condemned 
himself. Comp., moreover, Baumgarten, a. a. Q., p. 33, seq., and 
Hug, Einl.1, pp. 56-70. Without at present entering on the objec- 
tions that may have been raised against certain of the testimonies 
here adduced (comp. Bottger, a. a. Q., p. 199), we may safely assert 
that these epistles are inferior to none of the other epistles of Paul 
in historical proof, and that long before the close of the second cen- 
tury they had, in consequence of these testimonies, obtained the full 
acknowledgment of the church. | 


§ 3. SoLuTION OF THE PROBLEM ON THE SUPPOSITION OF THEIR 
BEING Not GENUINE. THEIR GENUINENESS IMPUGNED, AND 
DEFENDED.” 


It is known that Schleiermacher was the first who, in his erit- 
ical dissertation on the so-called first Epistle of Paul to Timothy, 
Berl. 1807, directed an attack against one of these epistles, viz., the 
first Epistle to Timothy. The two others he acknowledged to be 
genuine, and made use of them principally as the basis of his attack 
on the fixst. His arguments against its genuineness are founded 
partly on the peculiarity of its language, partly (although this he 
regarded as of secondary importance) on historical difficulties, and 
lastly, on its plan and composition, which he held to be unworthy 
of the apostle. The result of his critical investigation has not 
failed to exercise a mighty influence, as may still be seen in the 
opinions expressed on the first epistle, by Usteri (in der Hinl. zur 
Entw. des Paulinschen Lehrbegriffs, p. 2), by Neander (ueber das 
apostolische Zeitalter, i. 539), and by Liicke (Stud. u. Krit. 1884, p. 
764). Ere long, however, as was to be expected from the cognate 


* See this subject historically treated in Matthies, p. 16, seq. 
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charactef of these epistles, even in a grammatical point of view 
(which Schleiermacher himself acknowledges a. a. Q. p. 27), the sus- 
picion of spuriousness was extended to them all. This was done 
first by Eichhorn, in his Introduction to the New Testament (Leip- 
sic, 1812), then by De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist. crit. Hin]. (Berl. 
1830); Schott. Isag. (Jen. 1830), and Schrader, der ap. Paulus 
(Leipsic, 1830). Credner, in his Introduction, sought to give a new 
turn to this critical question, by acknowledging the Epistle of 
Titus alone to be genuine, while at the same time he professed 
to find in the other two epistles certain portions that were genuine. 
But the previous criticism had arrived at the fixed conclusion that 
the three epistles must stand or fall together ; and Credner himself 
has again given up this view. The most recent opponent of the 
genuineness, Dr. Baur, die s. g. Pastoralbriefe der ap. Paulus (1835), 
we find directing his attack against the three epistles, and also De 
Wette, in his most recent statements on this subject in his exeg. 
Handbuch, Bd. 2,5 Th. If the attack on their genuineness has 
been thus from time to time renewed, ever since it was first opened, 
there has also been from the commencement no lack of able defen- 
ders. Against Schleiermacher there appeared in the lists H. Planck 
(Bemerkungen ueber den ersten Paul. Brief an den Tim. Gétt. 1808), 
Wegscheider (der erste Brief, etc. Gott. 1810), Beckhaus (spec. ob- 
serv. de voc. dz. dey. etc., Lingee, 1810) for the genuineness of the 
first epistle ; and when the attack was directed against all the three, 
their defence was undertaken by Siiskind in Bengel’s Archiv. fur 
Theol. I. 2; Bertholdt, in his Kinl. 6. Th. Hug. Hinl. 2 Th. ; Feil- 
moser, Hinl.; Heydenreich de Pastoralbriefe ; Guerike, Beit. zur 
hist. crit. Hinl. Halle, 1828 ; Curtius de tempore, quo prior P. ad T. 
ep. ex. sit; Bohl on the date and Pauline character of the Epistles 
to Tim. and Tit. ; Hemsen, der Ap. Paul.; Flatt, in his lectures on 
the Epistles of Paul to Tim. and Tit; Mack, comm. iiber die Pasto- 
ralbriefe ; Baumgarten die Aichtheit der Pastoralbriefe, Berl. 1837 ; 
Bottger, Beitrage zur hist. crit. Hinl IV. u. V. Abth. Gott. 1787 ; 
and finally, Matthies, Erklarung der Pastoralbriefe, Greifsw. 1840. 
In considering this question, we may fairly view it only im the posi- 
tion which it now occupies as represented by Dr. Baur and De 
Wette’s most recent attacks, and the replies which these have called 
forth from Baumgarten, Bottger, and Matthies. We shall there- 
fore, first of all, have to bring forward and examine the grounds on 
which the most recent criticism denies the authenticity of these 
epistles. But this criticism does not present us with merely nega- 
tive results. It is wel] known that in its latest form, as represented 
‘by Dr. Baur, it boasts of not abiding by merely negative results, but 
of building up by positive criticism what has been destroyed by neg- 
ative ; of assigning their real historical place to those particular 
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compositions that have been shewn to be spurious. With reference 
to this criticism all will depend on the question, whether it has really 
succeeded in discovering another place for these epistles, to which 
they unmistakeably belong. If we must answer this question in the 
affirmative, then nothing remains for us but to rest contented, well 
or ill, with this critical result ; if the reverse be the case, then the 
question with us will be, how the Pauline origin of these epistles 
may be vindicated in spite of the acknowledged differences between 
them and the other epistles of the apostle. Dr. Baur, in his work 
on the apostle Paul, pp. 492-499, has summed. up, in the four fol- 
lowing points, his arguments against the genuineness of these epis- 
tles, and in favour of their having been written in the second century, 
corresponding to the more detailed statement of these in his treatise 
already named, “die so genannte Pastoralbriefe.” 1. The heretics 
of the Pastoral Epistles are the Gnostics of the second century ; 2. 
That which relates in these epistles to the government and external 
institutions of the church points in its historical connexion, and also 
considered. in itself, to a later period ; 3. The impossibility of 
discovering a single passage having reference to the writing of 
these epistles, in the history of the apostle’s life, as known to us ; 
4, Add to all this, that we find in these epistles, viewed separ- 
ately, much that is peculiar and unpauline, both in the language 
and in the conceptions and views. De Wette’s criticism differs 
from Baur’s, chiefly in not going beyond the negative stand-point. 
For, that De Wette has made a conjecture with respect to the 
origin of these epistles a. a. Q. p. 119, does not here claim to be 
considered. In regard to particulars, he differs from Baur spe- 
cially on the first point, p. 120. He acknowledges, indeed, that the 
main scope of all the three epistles is the controversy against the 
heretics ; but he by no means recognizes in these heretics the Mar- 
cionites, as Baur does, nor does he feel warranted, owing to the 
weight of external evidence for the existence of these epistles, in 
assigning their origin to a period so late as after the middle of the 
second century. He supposes their date to be about the end of the 
first century ; and that they were written by one who was either 
directly or indirectly a disciple of the apostle. De Wette does not 
agree with Baur in the very point which the latter represents as his 
principal argument. Nor does he quite agree with him also in the 
second of the above-mentioned points ; though he finds here traces 
of a later date. On the other hand, he lays most weight on the 
impossibility of accounting historically for these epistles, which 
falls in with the third of the above points, and scarcely less, on 
the exegetical difficulties which come under Baur’s fourth point, 
but which De Wette has presented with great fulness of detail. 
Under these difficulties he includes not only the peculiarity in lan- 
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guage (comp. 116, 117), and in composition, in conceptions and views, 
but also the unsuitableness of their contents to the state of things, 
to the design of the epistle, etc. The objections which De Wette 
here urges, can, for the most part, be considered only in the €Xpo- 
sition of each epistle by itself; in regard to the other three points 
we shall be chargeable with no oversight if we keep Baur’s argu- 
ments principally in view, in the order in which they have been 
stated. 

I. Baur’s first argument against the genuineness of these epistles 
is, that the heretics therein refuted are the Gnostics of the second 
century. This statement contains both a negative and a positive 
criticism ; if therefore it is to be viewed as historically proved, we 
must expect these two things to be shewn—first, that at the period 
to which these epistles, according to their own shewing, belong, 
there neither were, nor could be any forms of error against which 
that portion of their contents under consideration might be directed ; 
and second, that what is said with respect to heretics fully corres- 
ponds with the Gnostics of the second century. For it must of 
course be acknowledged, that although certain allusions in these 
epistles should correspond with particular features in the Gnosis of 
the second century—as for example, what is said of the fables and 
genealogies—it is still far from being proved that the epistles ac- 
tually belong to this century. I am here touching a point of great 
importance, as opposed to this criticism of the Pastoral Epistles, and 
which the advocates for their genuineness, Baumgarten, Bittger, 
and Matthies, have not failed to bring forward. These have all re- 
marked it as strange, that Dr. Baur, who, in his work on the Chris- 
tian Gnosis, has so well shewn that the elements of the Gnostic 
systems were already in existence before the time of Christ, namely, 
in Judaism, should, in this critical investigation, hurry so quickly 
over the period in which, according to his own representation, must 
lie that series of intermediate links which are necessarily presup- 
posed in the Gnostic systems of the second century. These systems, 
and as it appears these alone, are held to be what corresponds with 
the characteristics contained in these epistles. We will not, in op- 
position to this, insist, as Matthies has done, on the fact that the 
representations given in the Pastoral Epistles of the superior spirits, 
have a loose and rudimentary form; as to this it might be justly 
replied by Baur, that it was not to be expected of the writer of 
the Pastoral Epistles, that in opposing the Gnostics, he should 
himself delineate their systems. We shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to delineate more exactly the character of the heretics ac- 
cording to the representation given in these epistles; meantime 
we notice it as a defect in the criticism to which we are opposed 
(even on the supposition of its being right in its explanation 
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of the characteristic references in these epistles), that in its at- 
tention to the positive, it has entirely omitted the negative side, 
viz., the proof that errors existing in the aposile’s time can- 
not be referred to. Such a criticism can only yield problem- 
atical results. The critic hastens with the point which he wishes 
to establish, to reach ground that is historically sure ; he lays 
historical data beneath what is uncertain and shifting, in order to 
give it a fixed historical form, and then he imagines that the re- 
sult deserves, on account of this historical aspect which it has ac- 
quired, to be preferred to a view that has fewer points of connexion 
with historical data. But how easily may he be mistaken, if—as in 
the case before us—the allusions on which the criticism is founded 
are indefinite and capable of various explanation ; and if, as is also 
the case here, the time to which the point in question according to 
its own shewing belongs, is one which historically is dark and uncer- 
tain, Baur himself concedes, that between the matured Gnostic 
systems of the second century and the first beginning of the Gnosis, a 
series of intermediate links must be allowed to have intervened, the 
discovery of which will still long occupy history. We confess, how- 
ever, that all this would be of trifling importance, if the criti- 
cism in question had succeeded in proving beyond contradiction, 
from the characteristic features which the writer of the Pastoral 
Epistle gives of the error he refutes, that this error is none other 
than the Gnosis of the second century with which history ac- 
quaints us. 

The proof of this is made to rest on the following points. It is 
said that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles, as distinguished from 
those who are combated in the epistles of the apostle acknowledged 
to be genuine, have already the entire complexion and physiognomy 
of the later heretics. The epistles themselves are said to refer us 
to a later date (comp, 1 Tim. iv, 2; 2 Tim. iii. 1, iv. 8). The fables 
and genealogies of which they speak, are said to be those of Valen- 
tinian ; the Antinomianism which they refute, that of Marcion. It 
is held that they give prominence to the universality of the Divine 
grace in opposition to the Gnostics ; and oppose the Gnostic aver- 
sion to the creation ; and that every doubt as to the Gnostics being 
meant should be removed from our minds when we read at the close 
of the first epistle, of oppositions of science (yvdcews) falsely so 
called, along with which in particular a passage in Eusebius, cited 
from Hegesippus (H. E. 8, 22) is produced for consideration. In 
addition to this, the doxologies, formulas, and many expressions are 
said to have a Gnostic cast—see 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15; 2 Tim. i. 5, 
iii, 16, etc. The representation which is given of the heretics, 
is said to be purposely neither too general nor too special. The 
heretics named are fictitious persons. Nor, lastly, among the 
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characteristics of this heresy is the Marcionitic doctrine of the 
resurrection wanting. Comp. Baur on the so-called Pastoral Epis- 
tles, p. 1-39. 

Against the assertion, maintained with great learning and acute- 
ness in the work already named, that in the heretics of the Pastoral 
Epistles we may everywhere trace the well-known features of the 
Gnosis, nothing of any weight according to Dr. Baur has as yet 
been brought ; and he appeals to the accordant testimony of De | 
Wette, that the heresy refuted in the Pastoral Hpistles is no other 
than the Gnosis known to us from history. But, De Wette ex- 
pressly says (a. a. Q., p. 120), that the allusions to Marcion are by no 
means certain, and that the evidences from the second century for 
the existence of the Pastoral Epistles, require that an earlier date 
be assigned to them, somewhere about the end of the first century. 
The very chief reason, the positive proof-which Baur has undertaken to 
give, is not acknowledged by De Wette. And with respect to the as- 
sertion that nothing of moment has been brought against Baur’s 
view, we must here gratefully call to mind especially what has been 
produced by Baumgarten and Bottger. 

We now proceed, first of all, to consider more particularly those 
characteristics which are said to belong to the Gnostics of the second 
century. The first of these is set forth in the words p00 and yevea-— 
Aoyia, which occur together in 1 Tim. i. 4. We read of the poOor 
alone in 2 Tim. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 7 ; Tit.i.14; where they are cha- 
racterized as opposed to the truth, as profane and old wives’ fables, 
and, in the passage last adduced, as Jewish fables. The genealo- 
gies are mentioned at Tit. iii, 9 along with foolish questions, conten- 
tions, and strivings about the law. (Comp. Baur, die, s. q., p. 11.) 
The first question here then is, whether these fables and genealo- 
gves roust necessarily be explained of fantastic fictions respecting 
the world of spirits. Neander has denied this in reference to the 
genealogies mentioned in the Epistle to Titus (Pflanzung, etc., I. 
045), and maintained that from the context they are rather to be 
referred to the common Jewish genealogies. Baur himself has re~ 
ferred to Dihne, who is strongly of opinion that by the genealogies 
at 1 Tim. i. 4 are meant genealogical investigations in Philo’s sense, 
but he disputes the historical vindication of this view, on the ground 
that the proofs on which it rests are found in the Gnostic systems, 
Bottger too has assented to this primary signification of the yevea- 
Aoyiat, and I think besides that the contents of the epistles do. most 
‘favour this signification. Baur has not entered particularly on the 
interpretation of these terms; he only states as an objection to 
Neander’s view, according to which pneumatologies similar to those 
of the later gnosticism are meant, that it is deficient in historical 
proof ; and then shews how exactly the doctrine of the Gnostics ig 
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characterized in the expressions fables and genealogies. This asser- 
tion no one will contradict. But there remains some obscurity in 
the epithet Jewish, applied to these fables ; as, in the fable of the 
Valentinians concerning the fall of the Enthymesis or Achamoth 
out of the pleroma, to which reference is supposed to be made, no 
one will discern anything specifically Jewish, even though it be pro- 
bable that Jewish Christians were the founders of the Valentinian 
and the Ophitian sects. It is said, further, that the epithet ypaddne 
was peculiarly applicable to this fable as the Sophia~Achamoth is 
there represented as an old woman ; but the expression pi60c ypawdne 
cannot rightly be explained of a fable which treats of an old woman, 
but of one which befits an old woman. It deserves also to be men- 
tioned that the expression genealogies is by no means a usual desig- 
nation of the doctrine of seons ; and Baur produces only one passage 
from Tertullian in which the expression receives its more definite 
meaning from being joined with wones.—Comp., moreover, § 4, and 
the commentary. 
Again, we are told that the Antinomianism which is opposed in 
these epistles is of a Gnostic description, and specifically that of 
the Marcionites. The passage 1 Tim. i. 6-11 is meant. Already, 
it is said, the words of ver, 8, xaAd¢ 6 véuoc sufficiently shew that it 
is only Marcionites that are here spoken of ; and only on the sup- 
position of the words being directed against these heretics can the 
distinctions which he there lays down concerning the law have a suit- 
able meaning. It will belong to the exposition to shew how these 
words have a suitable meaning when viewed as opposed generally to 
a wrong application of the law ; meantime, against the interpreta- 
tion just mentioned, it may be well to call to mind with Bottger, a. 
a. Q. p. 122, that according to the usage of the apostle the phrase 
oidapev drt Kade 6 vozo¢ must not be understood as expressive of oppo- 
sition, but rather of assent. As Béttger justly says, “he accedes to 
the assertion, but duly qualifies it ;” referring also for examples of 
the same usage to Rom. vii. 14 ; 1 Cor. viii. 1, and citing Baur’s own 
explanation of the latter of these passages, “as is evident from the 
oidapev which expresses assent” (die Christl. Gnosis, pp. 90,92). But 
the explanation under discussion utterly falls to pieces when viewed 
in connexion with the expression vouodiddonadot, ver. 7, by which the 
apostle designates his opponents. For that this expression igs not 
used ironically (the only remdining way of accounting for it) to 
designate such as will know nothing of the law, is evident from the 
BédovTes eivat vouodiddokadot, from which it appears that they gave 
themselves out for this. And are we then to believe that the Mar- 
cionites gave themselves out as being teachers of the law ?—Comp. 
Baumgarten, p. 32 ; Bottger, p. 119. | 
Further, we are told that these epistles give a prominent place 
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to the doctrine of the universality of the Divine grace, in opposition 
to the Gnostics. On turning to the passages on which this asser- 
tion is made to rest, 1 Tim. ii. 4, iv. 10, vi. 13; Tit. 1. 11, we find 
the doctrine (acknowledged to be Pauline) of the all-embracing 
grace of God in Christ, stated in a purely positive form, without any 
express reference to opponents. And are we to regard these state- 
ments, which are made in so general a form as to apply to every 
possible error in respect to them, as specially directed against Mar- 
cion? Nay, as regards the principal passage, 1 Tim. 1. 3, it is clear 
from the connexion with what precedes, why the universality of 
grace is spoken of, Just as little do the other passages require that 
in order to their explanation we should suppose them to contain a 
refutation of this particular heresy. And on the supposition that 
they did, we must certainly allow that Clemens of Alexandria knew 
much better how to refute the heresy which holds that a portion of 
mankind are by nature incapable of blessedness, when he appealed 
+o man’s moral freedom of will, than the writer of this epistle ; as 
that universal Divine will, which he opposes to this heresy, is repre- 
sented by himas connected with the performance of certain subjective 
conditions on the part of man. Baur seems to feel this himself, as 
he observes that this element, which enters into the idea of the 
moral freedom of the will, has not been overlooked in these epistles, 
as appears in their frequent exhortations to zeal for good werks, 
and especially in 2 Tim. ii. 20, seq. We shall afterwards shew the 
reason of these exhortations; but it is difficult to see how the 
assertion, that the doctrine of grace is held forth in these epistles 
in opposition to Marcion, is at all confirmed by the statement that 
practical exhortations are given in other passages.—Comp. Baum- 
garten, p. D4, seq. 

Further, there is a passage referred to, 1 Tim. iv. 3, in which, it 
is said, the allusion to the Gnostics is clear as the light of day ; in 
which we read of the heretics, that they forbid to marry, and com- 
mand to abstain from meats which God had created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them that believe and know the truth ; for 
every creature of God is good, and not to be refused if it be received 
with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. To this also belongs Tit.i.14, All this is made to apply 
to heretics, whose doctrine consists in a dualistic view of the world 
and of life, such as we find among the Gnostics, and in its most de- 
fined form in Marcion. “ Their abstinence from meats,” says Baur, 
‘must have had its source in a certain feeling of dislike and abhor- 
rence which they cherished towards the creation of God, as toward 
something unclean.” (Baur, p. 21, seq.) Now it is not to be de- 
nied that there are here traces of an asceticism which goes far be- 
yond the Jewish prohibitions of meats. But we can also fully assent 
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to everything else that is said by Baur, without being obliged to 
refer the date of the epistle to the second century, if only the Epistle 
to the Romans maintain its place in the first (I argue ex concessis); 
for in that epistle we find, even according to Baur’s own view, 
allusions to the same Gnostic dislike towards the creation. (Paulus, 
p. 390.) “ All this,” says Baur there, “is in favour of the supposi- 
tion that already among the Jewish Christians at Rome there ex- 
isted a dualistic view of the world, very closely allied in its root to 
the Ebionitism of a later period ; which is the less to be wondered 
at as this dualism in reference to civil life stands in a very nat- 
ural connexion with that view which sees in the life of nature 
an impure and demoniacal principle, awakening dislike and ab- 
horence.” (Comp. Rom. xiv. 14-20.) Baumgarten has already 
pointed out this inconsistency. Baur, indeed, has attempted to 
explain it in his work on the origin of episcopacy, p. 82, by shew- 
ing that there is a wide distance from the first germ of a certain 
form of error to its actual existence and extensive propagation, and 
especially from certain practical views affecting life, to theoretically 
developed systems, and to the last step of a reaction which was be- 
gun without the full consciousness of its ultimate consequences. Ac- 
cordingly he endeavours to show that from the germ which appeared 
in the church at Rome a system might indeed spring such as that 
exemplified in the pseudo-Clementine homilies, but by no means 
such as the Valentinian and Marcionitic, as is proved by the oppo- 
sition in which the former stands to the two latter, both in the 
fables and genealogies, and also in the dualistic view of the world, 
But however true these remarks are in themselves, the inconsistency 
in regard to the point in question does not seem to be thereby re- 
moved. For, in order to this it must first be proved that the dual- 
istically ascetic view of the world in these epistles is represented as 
a developed system in comparison with that in the Epistle to the 
Romans, For what remains, comp. the commentary, where it will 
be shewn that the Gnostic dualistic view of the world cannot at all 
be meant. 

The only remaining point which we will notice, in order not to 
overstep the limits assigned to us, is that on which Baur seems to 
lay the greatest stress. It is the words of 1 Tim. vi. 20; éxrperé- 
pevog tag BeByAovg Kevodwriag Kal dvtiBéceg THO Wevdwrvipov yridcews, 
principally the concluding words. Here, it is said, we have an evi- 
dent reference to Marcion, capable of being demonstrated from his- 
tory. We will not insist on the fact that this reference has lost 
much of the ground on which it rests, from its being impossible 
that those vouodiddcxador, mentioned in the first chapter, can be 
Marcionites. But even taking the passage by itself, it must above 
all appear remarkable that the writer, who, as Baur himself shews, 
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purposely gives the characteristics of the heretics in such a way as 
not to be too special, in order not to betray himself by anachron- 
isms as a pseudo-apostle, should not shrink here from marking the 
doctrine of Marcion by its most “appropriate name” (Baur, p. 26). 
It may be said, however, that the author has here forgotten his 
part. But must we after all refer the expression oppositions of 
science falsely so called to the oppositions of Marcion? By no 
means, replies Matthies, and refers justly to the term dytidsaTiOéuevor 
in 2 Tim. ii. 25. And Baur, in his review of this commentary 
(Jahrbb. fiir wissensch. Kritik, 1841, No. 12), has brought nothing 
against this, but acknowledges that it would be correct enough 
if we had otherwise no occasion to refer the expression to the 
Gnostic systems. But we have hitherto in reality found no oc- 
casion to understand a reference to the Gnostic systems, in an 
exclusive sense. What Baur there adds by way of restriction, 
namely, that it nevertheless remains strange that the heretics should 
have expressed their contradictions in such definite antithetical 
assertions, rests on the supposition of a collection of oppositions 
similar to that of the Marcionites, of which the passage under dis- 
cussion says nothing, as we would then have to suppose, for the same 
reason, a similar collection of vain babblings. For what remains, 
comp. Baumgarten, p. 69. We have here, however, still further to 
justify our position. The passage in Eusebius, H. HE. 3, 32, cited 
from Hegesippus, is said to contain a double testimony against the 
genuineness of these epistles. For first there is found in that passage 
the peculiar expression pevdwyvpoc yrdorc ; and even the étepodidao- 
kadetv has there its parallel in the expression érepod:ddoxado., and 
there too a bytj¢ kavev tod owrnpiov Kypiyparoc is spoken of ; and 
secondly, Hegesippus there says expressly, that the qevddrvpoc 
yoo first openly shewed itself after there was none surviving of 
the circle of the apostles. With respect to the latter point we 
refer to the competent judgment of Neander, a. a. Q. p. 539: “ As 
there was an unhistorical tendency, proceeding from a dogmatic in- 
terest, which sought to place the originators of all heresies in the 
apostolic era ; so there was also a tendency still more unhistorical, 
the result also of a dogmatic interest (as is manifest in all the ac- 
counts of Hegesippus) to make it appear that the church had, up 
till a certain period, continued quite pure, and that no heresy broke 
out until after the removal of the apostles.” Besides, Hegesippus in 
the passage quoted does not deny that the heretics were already in 
existence (év dd7Aw Tov oxdtet pwidevovtwy) ; but only says that they 
now first appeared yunvy ti xepary. Nay, as Thiersch has shewn, 
we have not even the words of Hegesippus before us, but those of 
Kusebius, in which he obscures a simple statement of Hegesippus ; 
in the passage iv. 22, where we have really to do with Hegesippus, 
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we learn that he dates the outbreak of Gnosticism after the death 
of James. Here, he sees “ the beginning of that chain of heresies,” 
the last links of which he finds in the sects founded in his own 
time—the Marcionites, Carpocratians, Valentinians, Basilidians, 
and Saturninians. If by this statement of Hegesippus is meant, that 
the apostolic age remained free from every kind of heresy, even from 
such as are noticed in 1 Cor. xv., or in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
then we have nothing to say to it ; but if he fixes the beginning of 
the subsequent Gnosticism to the time after the death of James, 
then our view of the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles remains quite 
unassailed, comp. § 4. With respect to the other point, namely, of 
the same expressions being used by Hegesippus as are found in the 
first Hpistle to Timothy, the supposition, that Hegesippus the 
EKbionite may not have shunned to employ expressions that occur in 
an epistle of Paul, without any direct reference to this epistle, is at 
least not so improbable as that any argument can be founded on it 
against the genuineness of this epistle. On the opposite hypothesis, 
that a disciple of Paul had the words of Hegesippus in view, the 
same difficulty presents itself on the other side. 

We notice only another characteristic which it is said must be- 
long to the Gnostics of the second century. The apostle, to shew 
what these profane babblings will lead to, adduces the examples of 
Hymenezus and Philetus, 2 Tim. ii. 18, who, concerning the truth 
have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already. Here, it 
is said, reference is made to.a wide-spread error, of which, if it had 
already existed in the apostle’s time, some further trace must have 
come down to us. But how do we know that it was already wide- 
spread ? ‘The words, their word will eat as a canker, if indeed they 
are to be understood of the outward spread of this error, represent 
this as prospective, and the examples adduced of Hymeneus and 
Philetus are the best proof that this error has not the character of 
a wide-spread heresy, but is to be regarded as the excrescence of vain 
disputation on the part of certain individuals who are named on this 
very account. ‘'hat the sect of the Marcionites cannot be meant, 
as Baur maintains, is already plain from the fact that this doctrine 
was one of their standing characteristics, while here it is only said 
that it had developed itself from the xevodwviaic, in the case of cer- 
tain persons who are named. Nor can it seem at all surprising that 
even in the apostle’s time some should have fallen into this error, 
which is so closely connected with a spiritualistic view of the doc- 
trine in question. We see how this doctrine offended the Saddu- 
cees, as also the Gentile Christians at Corinth, and the philosophic 
audience of the apostle at Athens. And if, moreover, we suppose 
that there were Jewish Christians in the apostolic era who held du- 
alistic notions, such as Baur maintains were held by those at Rome, 
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we shall not be surprised at its having entered into the minds of 
certain individuals that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
would receive its right place, if they maintained that ct was past 
already; and we can then also feel a satisfaction in finding a clear 
trace of this error in this epistle. For what remains, see Bottger’s 
learned notices (p. 170) concerning the Therapeute, the Hssenes, 
the ancient Ophites, and his observations on the meaning of a resur- 
rection already past. Here, then, also, we find no unmistakeable 
reference to Marcion. 

It would lead us too far to attempt to throw light on the other 
particular characteristics which Baur notices in support of his as- 
sertion. There are still the doxologies and formulas occurring in 
these epistles, as 1 Tim. 1. 17, vi. 15, 16 ; expressions such as gave- 
podoba, émipavea, 1 Tim. 11.16 ; 2 Tim.1. 10, etc., Oed¢ owrje, 1 Tim, 
1, etc. ; the christological representations, 1 Tim, ii. 5, 1.16; the 
expressions ¢@¢ dmpdctrov, ddpatoc, ddbaptoc, dpOapcia, dOavacia, mpd 
xpovev alwrviwy, ékAekroi, dyyeAot ; the prominence given to the ypyo- 
téTn¢ and giAavOpwria rod Oeot ; all represented as traces of the 
Gnostic period. Not indeed that the writer, in these expressions, 
opposes the Gnostics, but that he has adopted involuntarily their 
ideas and language. However, in the passage 1 Tim. i11. 16, accord- 
ing to Baur’s interpretation, the author must have deliberately ex- 
pressed himself in a Gnostic form ; as there are there six clauses, 
every two of which form an antithesis, the one member having more 
a Gnostic, the other an anti-Gnostic cast. A strange method, cer- 
tainly, of refuting Gnosticism, which is yet said to have been the 
chief object of this false apostle. Finally, it is said that the heretics 
named in the epistles shew themselves to be fictitious. Baur has 
not troubled himself much with the proof of this point, so as to 
make it evident that he lays no particular weight upon it. And 
with regard to the doxologies and other expressions, he repeatedly 
acknowledges, that what he has adduced furnishes no strong proof. 
He finds nothing that is unpauline in any of them ; nor can it have 
escaped his observation how many representations and designations 
may be found in Scripture, and even in the writings of Paul, from 
which the expressions in question might be derived, or at least ex- 
plained, without having recourse to the help of a Gnostic style of 
language and conception, as also Baumgarten and Bottger have 
shewn. We shall have an opportunity, in commenting on the par- 
ticular passages, of saying what we deem necessary. 

If now we inquire to what result we have been led by the inves- 
tigation of the main features which are said to belong to the Gnosis 
of the second century, we find that it can only be the same as that 
to which De Wette, Neander, Rothe, Matthies, Baumgarten, and 
Bottger have come—who, in spite of the criticism of Dr. Baur, sup- 
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ported as it is by the most comprehensive learning, have not been 
convinced. of the justness of his conclusion. They all more or less 
point to this, that “the germ of a Judaizing Gnosticism, or a Ju- 
daizing theosophic-ascetical tendency, such as shews itself in the 
two Epistles to Timothy, must a priori be presupposed as existing 
at this period ; as the heresies of the second century point back to 
such a tendency gradually evolving itself out of Judaism” (Neander, 
p. 439). To the same effect, Rothe considers the heretics of the 
Pastoral Epistles as being an indispensable intervening link already 
presupposed a@ priori. (Anfinge der chr. k. 1, 322.) So also Bott- 
ger, p.211. Comp. also Thiersch in his Herstellung des hist. Stand- 
punkts fiir die Kritik, p. 249. When we go back to the origin of 
Gnosticism, as Baur has traced it out in his work on this subject 
(pp. 36-88), and learn that the first elements of this were already 
formed within the sphere of the Jews’ religious history—further, 
that Christianity could not first call forth this speculative philosophy 
of religion, although it could not but be immediately drawn into its 
circle wherever it came into contact with it—when we add to this, 
that Baur himself finds in the yrdoic of the first Epistle to the Co- 
. rinthians, viii. 1, seq., an idea at least closely allied with the later 
Gnosticism—that he already ascribes to the Jewish Christians at 
Rome a dualistic view of the world of a Gnostic kind—that he re- 
cognizes in the Hpistle to the Colossians an example of the manner 
in which Essaism in particular united itself with Christianity, but 
in this connexion generally produced a new form of the Gnosis—that 
he further supposes a series of intervening links, by which the Gnos- 
ticism of a later period is traced to its first elements, the question 
presses itself upon us, why is no place to be found in the apostolical 
era for the heresy of the Pastoral Epistles, and can they not be one 
of those necessary intermediate links for which they give themselves 
out? We receive for answer; that would be a Gnosticsimus ante 
Gnosticos, which is just, in other words, that in the Pastoral Epistles 
we have before us the fully-developed, wide-spread heresies of the 
second century, otherwise Rothe’s suggestion must certainly be ad- 
mitted as valid, that we have also in the Epistle to the Colossians 
Gnostics ante gnosticismum ; and “among the Jewish Christians of 
the earliest period there are many indications which lead to the con- 
clusion that all these Jewish Christians of the earliest period bore 
more or less an Ebionitic stamp, and had an element of Gnosticism 
which they derived from Hssaism” (Baur, Ursprung des Episc. p. 
123). All will depend, then, on our being able to prove also posi- 
tively, that there is nothing inconceivable in such heretics as those 
of the Pastoral Epistles having existed in the apostolic time ; on 
which see § 4, and the Commentary. 

We now add only one or two general remarks on Baur’s view of 
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the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles. Dr. Baur has maintained that 
the general delineation which is given of the heretics, already trans- 
fers us to a time subsequent to that of the apostles ; inasmuch as 
they do not appear as the apostle’s personal opponents, but come 
into collision with the settled faith of the church, and are designated 
by the name alperixd¢ dvOpwroc, Tit. ii. 10, which was not applicable 
in this sense in the apostolic time. Comp. also 1 Tim. i. 19, who, 
concerning faith have made shipwreck, and similar passages. The 
heresy, it is said, is here represented as a wide-spreading evil, and 
the opposition between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, comes clearly out 
in expressions such as if there be any other thing that ts contrary to 
sound doctrine, 1 Tim. 1. 10, etc. We shall afterwards see that the 
apostle does not here speak of heterodoxy and orthodoxy in the sense 
which we attach to the words; but of an unhealthy, unprofitable 
tendency to speculations and pursuits which are destitute of moral 
fruit, as opposed to the spirit of practical morality that belongs to 
Christianity. Bottger rightly observes that there is much more said 
of heterodoxy and orthodoxy in such a passage as Gal. i. 6-9. The 
term aipetixdc, too, can cause no serious offence so long as alpéoec 
retains its place in 1 Cor. xi. 19. Comp. the interpretation of the 
passage. It has already been sufficiently noticed by others how un- 
certain is the criterion which is founded on the assertion that the 
opponents with whom the apostle deals are always represented as 
contradicting his own personal authority, while those of the Pastoral 
Epistles come into collision with the faith of the church (concerning 
Jaith have made shipwreck—oppose the truth, are the expressions 
referred to). (Baumgarten, p. 47. Bottger, p.113.) We however 
acknowledge fully that the perverse tendency to be taken up with 
vain fancies, and controversies about words, which is rebuked in these 
epistles, was widely extended, but we do not admit that this points 
to a period posterior to that of the apostles. Baur also alleges that 
the epistles themselves refer us to a later date. 1 Tim.iv.1; 2 Tim. © 
ii, 1. But, far from our being constrained by this to the adoption 
of Baur’s view, it is just the point where may be clearly seen with 
what injustice Baur has brought together all that is said in these 
epistles respecting corruptions of, and apostacy from the faith on 
the part of some, with reference both to the present and the future, 
has set it down as features of one and the same wide-spready heresy, 
and transferred it to the Gnosticism of the second century. 

We shall not pursue this further, but rather proceed to set over 
against these general remarks of Baur’s, certain others, that we may 
see which view has the more on its side on the principles of proba- 
bility—that, namely, which finds the heretics of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles in the Gnostics of the second century, or our own, which gives 
credit to the testimony of these epistles themselves. Let it be sup- 
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posed. that a pseudo-apostle refutes the Gnostics of the second cen- 
tury. ‘’his man was, of course, a child of his age, a contemporary 
of Justin Martyr, Polycarp, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Irenzeus, perhaps also of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria. 
We might here with good reason remark, as has already been often 
done, that it were assuredly strange to find just the very writings of 
the second century that are spurious—to which by hypothesis these 
epistles belong—so far surpassing in their spirit, and in their intrinsic 
value, every other production of mind confessedly belonging to that 
period. This must be acknowledged by all with respect to these 
epistles generally, whatever particular exceptions may be made. 
But we confine ourselves to the refutation of the heretics, of which 
we have specimens before us belonging to this period, by several 
of those named above. How marked a difference must appear to 
every one! While the so-called heretics of the Pastoral Epistles 
belong to the fellowship of the church, and of some only it is said 
that they are fillen away from the faith, and such as were excluded 
from church fellowship are expressly named ; those Gnostic sects, to 
which these epistles are held to refer, are, on the contrary, repre- 
sented as all of them out of the fellowship of the church and as 
declared enemies. Could a pseudo-apostle of the second century, 
whose main object was to combat those heretics, concede to them 
such a position that he might have more the appearance of being an 
apostle ? And then, how the writer has been able to divest himself 
of all the influences of his time, its language, its style of thinking 
and representing! If an Ireneeus and Tertullian appeal against the 
heretics, above all to the general tradition of the church, must it not 
have been most natural for a pseudo-apostle of that time to make 
the apostle speak of the higher certainty of the doctrine declared by 
him, of his agreement with the rest of the apostles, etc. While 
they direct their attacks, in this controversy, against the blasphe- 
mous doctrines of the Gnostics—chiefly of the Marcionites—concern- 
ing the Creator of the world, and insist on the unity of the Old 
and New Testaments, we find no trace of this in these epistles. See 
on this point Thiersch, p. 255. This writer says justly, although in 
a different connexion, “ at all events we have in this the most direct 
of all proofs, that in the New Testament there lie before us the 
documents of a stage in the controversy with the Gnosis quite dif- 
ferent from all later-stages.” And how do these epistles actually 
combat the Gnostics of the second century ? They were written, it 
is said, because Paul’s own epistles could not be made available for 
this object ; as, “the heretics made them out to be chiefly favour- 
able to their opinions without finding anything which they were 
compelled to acknowledge as a direct testimony against them” 
(Baur). “ How naturally must it have suggested itself, to represent 
Vout. V—31 
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the apostle by means of writings appearing then for the first time, 
as saying directly and with immediate reference to those opponents, 
what was not said in his writings already known with the distinct- 
ness that was to be desired” (Baur). Where then is the direct testi- 
mony in these epistles—where are the immediate references to these 
opponents ? The beginning of 1 Timothy is the principal passage 
adduced, i. 8-11. But what says the author there ? It is enjoined 
not to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, for they only 
minister to controversy, instead of leading to the things that make 
for salvation. And so in all these epistles together, the sum of what 
is urged against the so-called heresy is, a warning against empty 
talk, useless contention—a conduct tending not to the advancement 
of the Christian spirit, but to its hindrance, morally unfruitful and 
unsound, which in several instances had led toa total departure 
from the faith (comp. 1 Tim. i. 19, 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16-18). Besides 
this, and distinct from it, there are certain forms of error specified 
which were to appear in the future, the beginnings of which were 
already shewing themselves (1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. ui. 1, seq.) Are 
we to suppose what is inconceivable, that the whole argument against 
the Gnostics is contained in these two passages ? And have we here 
any direct testimony against these heretics? If the whole argu- 
ment indeed be here, then must we acknowledge it to be seriously 
defective. Even Baur himself, as Bottger observes, has admitted 
the unsuitableness of two of these epistles for their object—the re- 
futation, namely, of the Gnostics—when he says (p. 186), “ Mar- 
cion, as well as Tatian (who, it is well known, highly esteemed it), 
might have admitted the Epistle to Titus ; in the second Lpistle to 
Timothy, however, he must at least have taken offence at the two 
passages, ii. 8, 18.” There was no necessity then for any forged 
epistle, since all that is contained in these two passages, as bottger 
has also observed, is found as well and even better stated in Rom. 1. 
3, and 1 Cor. xv. 

Il. The second class of arguments adduced by Dr. Baur includes 
‘‘ whatever in these epistles relates to the government and external 
institutions of the church.” ‘‘ This point stands in close and inti- 
mate connexion with the foregoing. The Gnostics, as the first 
heretics properly so-called, gave the first impulse to the formation 
of an episcopal government.” Surely, considered in itself, this fixed 
organization of the church, as we have it before us in the Pastoral 
Epistles, is, we are told, sufficiently fitted to awaken doubt and hesi- 
tation (Baur, Paulus, p. 495). According to Baur, the constitution 
of the church, as it appears in these epistles, is characterized by a 
hierarchical tendency quite remote from the Christianity of Paul ; 
and the same is perceptible in the principles he lays down with re- 
gard to the treatment of heretics, Further, the institution for the 
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widows is also to be viewed in the same light ; and then the com- 
mand that women shall not teach, which is said to be pointedly 
directed against the Marcionites ; then what is said regarding the 
female sex, 1 Tim. 11, 18-15, in connexion with what is said respecting 
widows. Finally, the injunction to a married life is to be regarded 
as having reference to the practice of the church. Here also may 
be included those expressions which Baur notices in the fourth sec- 
tion of his work as unpauline, such as laying on of hands, 2 Tim. i. 
6; then such expressions as he alleges do not correspond to the 
apostolic time, as, the husband of one wife, Tit. 1.6; the wife of 
one man, 1 Tim. v. 9; desire the office of a bishop, 1 Tim. 11.1; 
and that no neophyte be made a bishop, ver. 6 ; so also 1 Tim. iii, 
13, where deacons are said to purchase for themselves an honourable 
ost, and then what is said respecting the presbyters, v. 17, 19, indi- 
cating the transition to the later ideas connected with the office of 
presbyter ; then also the charge to lay hands suddenly on no man, 
as the mark of a later period ; finally, the expressions witnessed a 
good confession, and Christ Jesus who witnessed before Pontius Pi- 
late, 1 Tim. vi. 12, 18, are said to bear the stamp of a later period. 
With all this De Wette for the most part agrees, chiefly instancing 
the institution for widows, the desiring the office of a bishop, etc., as 
traces of a later state of things in the church, a. a. Q., p. 118. He 
too explains the directions as to the appointment of office-bearers in 
the church, Tit. 1.5, seq ; 1 Tim. iii. 1, seq., and the ‘ remarkable” 
counsel, 2 Tim. 11.2, by a reference to the interests of the hier- 
archy. All this, however, according to him, falls within the period 
towards the end of the first century, which makes a considerable 
modification. 

We have already fully acknowledged (§ 1) the problem which 
presents itself on a comparison of these with the other epistles of 
Paul. The question here is, whether Dr. Baur has not represented 
this problem as more difficult than we find it to be on a comparison 
with what is known to us, and whether we can admit the solution of 
it which he has given, ‘There are two points on which the decision 
of this question must rest; viz., the organization of the church 
through énioxoro: and dsdkovor, which comes strongly into notice, and 
the institution for widows, 

Now with regard to the éricxoro: and dsdxove of the Pastoral 
Kpistles, we are quite at one with Baur in this—that the appear- 
ance of heretical tendencies in the church was that which chiefly led 
to an insight into the necessity of settled ecclesiastical organization. 
We find this connexion indicated in these epistles themselves, as Baur 
also observes (comp. Tit. i. 5-10). When then Baur proceeds to 
say, ‘‘The Gmnostics (namely, of the second century), as the first 
heretics, gave the first impulse to the establishment of an episcopal 
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constitution”—he does not at all affect our position ; for before the 
appearance of these Gnostics, there were heretical elements in great 
abundance. How otherwise could Baur himself urge as an objec- 
tion, that there were opponents and heretics in Corinth and Galatia, 
and yet that the apostle, although the occasion equally demanded it 
with respect to them, gives no admonitions relating to bishops and 
deacons. The maxim cessante causa cessat effectus, is not appli- 
cable to this case according to Baur’s own acknowledgment. Yet, 
granting that only the Gnostics of the second century could have 
given the first impulse to the settlement of an episcopal constitution, 
it may be proved, and Baur himself also admits, that in the Pastoral 
Epistles there is no mention of episcopal government in the sense 
which belonged to that expression in the second century. That Baur 
has in reality made this concession, we shall afterwards shew, when 
we come to examine the view which he has submitted respecting the 
relation between the érioxomo: and tpeoBvrepor. 

The second thing we have to mention against Baur’s view, 1s, 
that he either entirely leaves out of sight or arbitrarily rejects as 
unhistorical, those analogies with the ecclesiastical organization so 
prominently brought before us in these epistles, so clearly furnished 
by the rest of Paul’s epistles, and the accounts we have elsewhere 
in the Acts of the Apostles. He has said nothing on the appoint- 
ment of deacons, as related in Acts, chap. vi. And is it not criti- 
cal caprice to set aside the account in Acts. xiv. 23 regarding the 
appointment of presbyters, and the passage Phil. i. 1, by saying 
that these data are far too isolated ? What are we to say then 
of the presbyters in the church at Jerusalem, Acts x1. 30, xv. 2, 
4,6, 22, 23, xvi. 4, xxi. 18, in the church at Ephesus, xx. 17, in 
the Epistle of James, v. 14, and in 1 Pet.v. 1, 5? Are these 
merely isolated data? With these before us, can it be main- 
tained, “‘ that all official relations of this kind lie quite beyond 
the sphere of the apostle ?” Have we not here already “ standing 
offices ?” But we turn to the epistles “ confessedly genuine,” in 
order to see whether “ we can find in those epistles nothing ana- 
logous offering itself for comparison.” Baur himself adduces the 
passages 1 Cor, xii. 28, the «vBeprijoec, the gifts of church govern- 
ment, the dytiAjpec, the gifts of various services, such as the care 
of the alms, the care of the sick, and has nothing to object to 
this signification of the words; he notices Rom. xii. 6, seq., the 
gifts of dvaxovia, didackadia, also the mpoiordwevoc, in addition to 
which we may reckon Eph. iv. 11, some apostles, some prophets, 
some preachers, some. pastors and teachers, and 1 Thess, v. 12, 
those that labour among you. and have the rule (npotorauévovc) over 
- you, etc., as undisputed passages. And yet in those “ genuine” epis- 
tles is to be found according to Baur nothing analogous, nothing 
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even presenting itself for comparison ; and all relations of the kind 
brought before us in the Pastoral Epistles are entirely out of the 
sphere of the apostle. True, indeed, in the passages just quoted it 
is vapiowara that are enumerated ; but the very point of view from 
which these appointments for the service of the church are there 
regarded, shews why not so much the external regulation as the 
internal gifts corresponding to this are prominently noticed. And 
yet, what else can the mpoiorduevoc be than what we are accustomed 
to regard as meant by the mpeoBitepoc ? Of what use was the gift 
of government if the person endowed had no sphere for the exercise 
of his gift ? That some of these gifts found no outward corres- 
ponding sphere in a settled and everywhere similar church service, 
was to be expected from the very nature of the gifts themselves, 
and can prove nothing here against the existence of presbyters and 
deacons, as it is not the enumeration of the “ settled and permanent 
relations” in the churches, but of “gifts” that is intended to be 
given. Thus we see that in those epistles of the apostle “ acknowl- 
edged to be genuine” there are direct analogies to the church gOV- 
ernment with which we are made acquainted in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles ; and that from what we find in the Acts of the Apostles, as 
well as in several of the epistles which harmonize with what is there 
stated, we may infer that this church government was a generally 
existing state of things. And how a priori could we suppose it 
otherwise than that some form of church regulation would be 
adépted from the very beginning ? We cannot imagine a Christian 
congregation at any time to have existed without some form of 
direction or superintendence. Baur fully agrees with us in this, 
and he himself declares, in his work on the origin of Episcopacy, 
that we must associate a “certain oversight and superintendence” 
with the very first rise of a Christian congregation. According to 
his view, those who had first taken the decisive step of embracing 
Christianity acquired a preponderating authority, and became the 
‘‘ presidents” of the congregations as they were formed. “Thus 
were the mpeoBvrepoc—as indeed even in the Pastoral Epistles the 
one point of view always passes over into the other—at once the 
presidents of the congregations and the eldest in point of age” (p. 
86). “The drapyai then were the first bishops and deacons” (p. 87). 
Whether it was not rather age and fitness otherwise (as the Pas- 
toral Epistles shew on Baur’s own admission to have been the case 
in regard to the former) on account of which an individual was 
raised to the office of émioxomoc—whether with Rothe we consider 
these presbyters as having formed a college—or with Baur, each-one 
as having been a little bishop, is here quite the same for our pur- 
pose ; all that we urge is, that Baur accounts for the existence of 
presbyters as it were a priori, and admits that “this was the nat- 
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ural course of things necessarily brought about by the circumscribed 
state of things in the church during its earliest period.” We may 
then maintain without fear of contradiction that there must have 
been from the commencement presidents of congregations, and that 
it is capable of proof that there actually were such, as we have seen 
above. Even although the Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, 
and the Galatians were silent on the subject, this would be no proof 
of their not having existed. And we now find what Baur says (p. 
89) to be quite intelligible—“ that the Pastoral Epistles represent 
the constitution of the church rather as already established than as 
being first introduced.” Our original problem for investigation now 
recurs, viz., why is so little said in the other epistles respecting 
such office-bearers, notwithstanding that there is no doubt of their 
having existed, while in the Pastoral Epistles they are brought so 
prominently into notice ? 

We thus reduce the question to its true position ; and here, 
therefore, we first encounter the real punctum saliens of the criti- 
cism to which we are opposed. If hitherto that criticism has la- 
boured, by setting aside all analogies, to render difficult a solution 
of the question by which the authenticity of these epistles might be 
established, and yet in the end has been necessitated to admit the 
existence of church government by persons who presided over the 
congregations ; its object now is to lay stress on the strong way in 
which this ecclesiastical organization is brought forward in these 
epistles, and chiefly to shew that it has a hierarchical tendency. It 
is alleged to be improbable “ that the apostle himself should have 
made the introduction and consolidation of church government a 
special object of his apostolical care.” And further, the relation of 
the érioxoro: to the mpeoBvtepo is said to discover already a mon- 
archico-hierarchical tendency, which is also said to be reflected in 
the rule laid down for the treatment of heretics. By an investiga- 
_ tion into the relation between the mpeoBitepoe and érioxoro, Baur 
(p. 80-86) attempts to prove “that both in their sphere were the 
same with the later bishops.” ‘‘ Whatever, therefore, in the Pas- 
toral Epistles is arranged or enjoined with respect to these for 
founding and establishing the ecclesiastical organization, has for its 
object only the furtherance of this monarchical constitution which 
at a later period was by way of distinction connected with the name 
of the érioxora,” ‘ And is it probable that this monarchical con- 
stitution of the church which is so entirely unknown to the genuine 
epistles of the apostle—at least so far (!) as that nowhere in these 
is any significance attached to it—should have become to the same 
apostle (even at a later period) a matter of so much importance as 
that the sanctioning of it should have been his principal aim, in 
these so-called Pastoral Epistles P” (p. 86) ‘ It appears to me that 
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this points to a later period, when in the church at Rome the Pe- 
trine Jewish-Christian element had gained the decided preponder-. 
ance over the Pauline Christian.” And then are adduced several 
proofs of the early manifestation of the hierarchical tendency in this 
church. The letters of Ignatius are also brought forward ; but in 
these the connexion of all the members with the bishop is spoken 
of in a manner quite different from that of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, which, we may be allowed to add, makes the very difference in 
question. 

We must give especial consideration to what is here said, for it 
is the sinew of this discussion. The érioxoro: and mpeoBvTepor were 
presidents over small individual congregations from the very com- 
mencement, even in the period of the first formation of Christian 
congregations (Baur on Episcopacy, p. 86). There were no colleges 
of presbyters formed, but individuals put themselves at the head of 
the congregations, and were like petty bishops in the later sense of 
the word. Thus a “ monarchical constitution is, according to Baur, 
to be supposed as existing from the first,” a “‘ monarchical constitu- 
. tion” which was formed by “the natural course of things” wherever 
congregations were formed. ‘ Whatever, therefore” (this is the in- 
ference drawn from the proofs adduced on the other side) ‘is ar- 
ranged and enjoined in the Pastoral Epistles with respect to the 
presbyters and bishops, for the settling and confirming of the eccle- 
siastical organism, has nothing else for its object than this monarch- 
ical constitution which was afterwards, by way of distinction, asso- 
ciated with the name of the éricxoro:. Is it then probable that this 
monarchical constitution of the church, which is so entirely unknown 
to the genuine epistles of the apostle—at least in so far as that 
nowhere in these is any kind of significance attached to it—should 
have become to the same apostle—(be it at a later period) a matter 
of so much importance,” etc. We ask here—if in general these 
Pastoral Epistles contain arrangements with respect to presbyters 
and bishops—what else can they have for their object than the mo- 
narchical constitution, if this, according to Baur’s representation, 
was the original and the only constitution ? And how can it be in- 
ferred from the fact of their insisting on a monarchical constitution, 
that they display a hierarchical tendency, or that their object is to 
give prominence to the Petrine Jewish-Christian element above the 
Pauline-Christian ? The natural course of things is said to have 
placed these bishops and deacons at the head of congregations from 
the very first, and thus to have led to a monarchical constitution. 
Why, then, must the Pastoral Epistles in particular, ‘‘ because they 
represent this constitution as already existing rather than as being 
first introduced,” be supposed to have in view the monarchical con- 
stitution “which was afterwards specially connected with the name 
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of the émoxoro,” and to betray the predominance of the Petrine 
Jewish-Christian element? “In the same light we are to regard 
the mpeoBirepor of the church at J erusalem, frequently mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles,” p. 85, that is, as denoting the same mo- 
narchical constitution which afterwards took its name from the énio- 
xoroc. And if it be true that the apostle Paul appointed presbyters, 
he too has had in view the same monarchical constitution at the 
head of which the énioxotoc was afterwards placed. How, then, 
can it be asked—“ Is it probable that this monarchical constitution 
of the church, of which we find nothing in the genuine epistles of 
the apostle, should afterwards have appeared to him so important a 
matter?” The only question is, whether church government in 
general has ever seemed to him of so much importance as that he 
should deem it necessary to give to his assistants, whom he charged 
with the order and government of the congregations, such directions 
as we read in these epistles. If he gave any such, they must have 
tende:l towards the formation of a monarchical constitution , to which, 
according to Baur, “the natural course of things” had given birth. 
There can no proof, therefore, of a hierarchical tendency in the . 
Pastoral Epistles be drawn from the fact that the arrangements 
which they enjoin with respect. to bishops and deacons accord 
with the monarchical form of government. And if the monarchical 
constitution in these epistles gives no proof of a hierarchical ten- 
dency, neither also does “the earnest manner in which they speak 
of ecclesiastical regulations and persons,” for the question recurs, Is 
that which is earnestly enjoined of a hierarchical nature? Oan it 
be ascertained, even partially, by what particular marks the hier- 
archical tendency displayed itself in the second century P Baur 
only proves that in Rome, at an early period, such a tendency had 
developed itself, but not that the traces of this development are to 
be seen in the injunctions and regulations of these epistles, He 
adduces the epistles of Ignatius from the second century as an evi- 
dence of the rising Romish hierarchy. But on comparing these with 
what we find in the Pastoral Epistles on the subject of church gov- 
ernment, we first become really aware how remote these epistles are 
from the tendency ascribed to them, and how truly all that they 
contain on that subject bears the stamp of primitiveness. Baur ob- 
serves with reference to this, that the principal ecclesiastical office- 
bearers mentioned in the Pastoral Epistles are the same with those 
in the Ignatian letters. But very little weight can be attached to 
this, when we find that the éricxoroc and mpeoBdrepoe are quite a 
different thing in the Ignatian epistles ; the émioxoroc is there sepa- 
rated from the 7peoBitepoc, and the latter has become the member 
of a college of presbyters. We have there the very reverse of the 
constitution which, according to Baur, is to be regarded as the orig- 
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inal one, and as still to be recognized in the Pastoral Epistles. For 
while, according to Dr. Baur, the mpeoBdrepoc (= énioxoroc) was 
originally in his own sphere a small bishop in the later sense of the 
word—(although along with this it must of necessity be supposed, 
that in certain cases, when the individual congregations, say for ex~ 
ample in Corinth, formed a whole, there was a common government 
which could issue only from the college formed by the single petty 
bishops, so that we have here a collegial element besides and above 
the monarchical maintained by Baur)—the reverse was the case in 
the second century when the énioxorog (that is, the monarchical ele- 
ment) was placed at the head, and under him the college of presby- 
ters. It is at this period, in my opinion, that we can first speak 
with any propriety of a monarchical constitution ; while, previous 
to this, even granting the origin of the mpeoBvrepoc and the sphere 
of operation to have been such as Dr. Baur represents it, a collegial 
action must of necessity be supposed as having been the culminating 
point of the constitution chiefly in larger congregations, such as that 
in Jerusalem ; unless it be maintained that such a congregation did 
not properly form a whole, but an aggregate made up of several 
particular congregations, with their petty bishops, each of whom 
might act as he pleased. When we look at the accounts given in 
the Acts of the Apostles respecting the church in Jerusalem, we find 
that a collegial action on the part of the presbyters there, can as 
little be questioned as that the congregation there formed a whole, 
the various particular congregations (if there were such) disappear- 
ing under this unity. 

We see, then, how small the resemblance that obtains between 
the ecclesiastical constitution of the first period, and the monarcho- 
episcopal of the second century, according to Baur’s own represen- 
tation. But it is now time to examine more closely this representation 
itself, according to which the first mpeoGvrepo. were petty bishops, 
and upon which our respected opponent founds his assertion of a 
monarchical constitution having existed from the first. What evi- 
dence have we for this view? It is not proved—as Baur himself 
admits—by passages such as Acts xiv. 23; Tit. i. 5, which speak 
of the ordination of presbyters (in the plural) in each city. “The 
natural course of things,” according to which the first converts, and 
those 1n whose houses the congregations assembled, became presby- 
ters e0 ipso, is in reality the only proof to which we are referred. 
Now we will not deny that the fact of belonging to the “ first-fruits,” 
perhaps also the other circumstance, gave a kind of claim to the 
oversight, if only these early converts and house-owners were other- 
wise able and qualified persons ; which is certainly not implied in 
one’s having been amongst the first who were converted, or in his 
having opened his house for Christian assemblies. That, however, 
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is all to which the view under consideration allows any weight. We 
are not thereby relieved of the main question, whether the thing 
took this course of itself, or whether such first-fruits and house- 
owners, if they were otherwise qualified persons, were appointed to 
the office of preshyters. The very name mpeoBitepoc seems to oppose 
the view that presbyters became such merely in the natural course 
of things ; for it points to another element as the ground of the 
office, namely, age; and this is explained neither by their charac- 
ters as “‘first-fruits,’ nor as house-owners. Age, then, must have 
been the first thing looked at in the origin of presbyters, or in their 
designation, and this pre-supposes a principle generally acted upon 
in the Christian congregations which placed the eldest, supposing 
them qualified, at the head. And those passages to which the op- 
posite view appeals, as in the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
declare expressly that the bishops and deacons did not enter on their 
offices of themselves, but were chosen. And as the name mpeoPv- 
tepo¢, so also does all historical tradition oppose the view under con- 
sideration. Not only with respect to deacons, have we, in Acts, ch. 
vi., an account of their appointment, and with this an analogy for 
the appointment of presbyters ; but Acts xiv. 23, declares in the 
most distinct terms the same thing with respect to the presbyters, 
viz., that they were ordained ; and the other view can be maintained 
only by the arbitrary rejection of this passage. With this, however, 
we have at the same time a new argument against the monarchical 
constitution of the first Christian church. For if, in each of the 
smaller spheres of the united congregation the presbyter or bishop 
did not of himself assume the lead, how are we to suppose that the 
apostle gave its own presbyter to each of such small individual con- 
gregations ? Add to this, as has already been made out, that, if 
such a collective congregation consisting of smaller ones really formed 
a whole, as Baur also acknowledges, we assuredly may not dispense 
with the supposition of a collegial co-operation of the individual 
presbyters. And if such was the constitution of the larger congre- 
gations, as of the church at Jerusalem, the smaller ones were doubt- 
less organized after its model, as soon as the competent number of 
members was made up. Thus we are shut up to the ordinary view 
of the first management of the congregations by a plurality of pres- 
byters, and must totally deny a monarcho-episcopal constitution. 
Comp. Neander, Ap. Zeitalter L, pp. 253, 254, 262, 264. 

All the more considerable does the difference thus appear, be- 
tween the form of church government as traced in these epistles, 
and the monarchical of the second century. They beara perfect 
impression of what has just been described as the constitution of the 
apostolical church. How far removed are they, according to Baur’s 
own words, from the manner in which the epistles of Ignatius speak 
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of the dignity and importance of the heads of the church, and the 
connexion of all the members of the congregation with them, and es- 
pecially with the bishop, as the indispensable condition of salvation ! 
There is here as yet no difference observable between the mpeoBvrepoc 
and the érioxoroc, just as at Acts xx. 17, 28 ; Phil.i.1. And not only 
can no such difference be observed in the name (as still later, even 
in Clemens Romanus, and Polycarp); but also, the office of the 
éntoxorroc and the tpeoBvtepoc is essentially the same (Baur, die, s. g. 
Past., p. 81). Indeed so much do the Pastoral Epistles look to the 
ground and origin of these official relations, “‘ that the one point of 
view (that, namely, of age in the expression mpeoBvrepoc) is always 
passing over into the other” (Ursprung, etc., p. 86). And is all this 
to be explained thus—the author, mindful of the difference of 
times, designs only to characterize the first elements of the later 
church government as apostolical institutions P Strange indeed ! 
The érioxoroc had already raised himself above the presbyters with a 
claim to superior authority—precisely in this does the hierarchical 
tendency of the second century concentrate itself—and this pretended 
apostle who writes in furtherance of the Romish hierarchical ten- 
dency nullifies this distinction, and again places the ériokxoro¢ and 
mpeoBvtepoc on exactly the same level. What more directly at 
variance with that hierarchical tendency, than to make the érioxo- 
moc originally entirely the same with the mpeoBitepoc P And what 
does the writer say calculated to advance the hierarchical aim ? 
- Does he represent the monarchical principle as originally involved 
in the idea of the mpeoBitepo: P” he yet thereby in no way furthers the 
peculiar interests of the hierarchy of his time, unless we suppose that 
in his time it was still held in doubt whether there had been from 
the commencement appointed presbyters and bishops ; which Baur 
will not maintain, as he himself says, that ‘at a later period no 
Christian congregation could be conceived of without a president 
regularly appointed from its commencement.” (Past., p. 86.) And 
that later period is just the one of which we speak (Ap. Paul, p. 12). 

Finally, Baur’s discovery of a hierarchical procedure in the pre- 
scribed mode of treating a man that is an heretic, Tit. 11. 10, is suf- 
ficiently explained by what has been said above on the opposition 
of orthodoxy and heterodoxy ; especially as in regard to this pas- 
sage it is acknowledged, “that one might only wonder why the 
author does not pronounce upon him the formal ecclesiastical sen- 
tence.” The dévd0eua éorw of the Apostle Paul is of course hierarchi- 
cal, Comp. Neander, ap. Zeitalter L, p. 546. 

The result of this investigation, then, shews that the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements in the Pastoral Hpistles with respect to the 
érioxorot (and didkovot), present nothing which does not correspond 
to the apostolical time, and nothing which refers to the second cen- 
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tury. See also on this, Bottger, pp. 35-64, and Daumgarten, pp. 
84-90, 

The second main point adduced to prove that these epistles be- 
long, in their ecclesiastical arrangements, to the second century, is 
the widow’s institution. Now we grant (comp. Baur, p. 49) that 
“the writers of the second century distinguish widows in this way, 
and place them beside the higher ecclesiastical functionaries ;” and 
that we find in the New Testament no farther trace of an enrol- 
ment, or of any such distinctions of widows. Still we learn from 
Acts vi. 1, seq., that the widows were from the very beginning an 
object of special care to the congregations, and it is natural to be- 
lieve—tfrom the principle on which presbyters were chosen as implied 
in the expression mpeoBitepoc—that the mpecBiridec were also distin- 
guished with especial honour, if they were worthy of it. The latter 
point in particular seems to me to explain the fact, that in the 
earliest period the widows not under threescore years old were placed 
along with the presbyters as church functionaries. But it is not 
merely this institution in itself (the historic impossibility of which in 
the apostolic time cannot be maintained @ priori) which, according 
to Baur, declares against the genuineness of these epistles, but 
chiefly the circumstance that by the “ vewrépac yipac,” ver. 11, and 
the vewrépac, ver. 14, are to be understood virgins ; which decidedly 
points to the second century. His assertion, however, is exegetically 
altogether untenable ; in proof of which, for the sake of brevity, we 
refer to the commentary, where the difficulties with which he at- 
tempts to surround the common interpretation find their solution. 
Here we only observe, that it cannot be shewn that even in the 
second century it was customary to receive virgins into the number 
of the church widows, and that accordingly under the name yijpae 
we are also to understand virgins, as is said to be the case in the 
passage under consideration. Baur too says only “that this may 
with great probability be supposed.” But the passage from Ter- | 
tullian de velandis virginibus, c. 9, bears directly against his view, 
as ‘Tertullian there characterizes it as ‘‘miraculum, ne dixerim 
monstrum,” that such a thing should once take place. The other 
passage to which we are referred, that, namely, in Ignatius to the 
Smyrneans, c. 13, dordgouar tov oikove tHv ddcAdSv pov adv yuvarél 
Kal TEKVOLG Kal TAG Tapbévoucg Ta¢g AEyouévac Vipac, appears certainly to 
have the meaning that is attached to it. But though this meaning 
be critically unobjectionable, still, as it involves what is so altogether 
singular, it is natural to remember that the term mapOéva also fre- 
quently denoted such as were widows indeed ; and that it may 
here, with Bottger, be understood in that sense according to the 
principle: 7 xjpa dtd owdpootivyc avbic mrapbévoc, The clause rac 
Agyouévac xjpac is then a more special explanation of mapOévove, and 
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this is purposely selected, because the idea of bereavement and sor- 
row lies in the yjpa, Still, however that may be, our opponent 
must, at all events, first prove that in 1 Tim. v. 11, x7pa signifies a 
mapbévoc in the proper sense. Baur objects to our view on the 
ground that, according to it, what is said ver. 11-14 must apply to 
all widows under sixty years. But is it better applied to all virgins 
under sixty years? Comp. also here Baumgarten, p. 67 ; Bottger, 
p- 65. How little its injunction to marry contained in this passage, 
in the circumstances supposed at ver. 11-18; is at variance with the 
opinion of the apostle as expressed in 1 Cor. vii. we have already hinted 
above ; we need therefore as little suppose, in order to its explana- 
tion, that it is directed against the celibacy of the Marcionites, as 
that it presents a pseudo-Clementine view of marriage. In like 
manner, I see no necessity of supposing in the words ui. 11, L do 
not suffer a woman to teach, an allusion to the improprieties of the 
Marcionites ; as the apostle might have the same inducement to 
mention here that it did not become a woman to make a public ap- 
pearance, as in regard to the church at Corinth (1 Cor. xi. 5, seq., 
xiv. 34), or at Ephesus. Those only who on other grounds question 
their apostolical origin, can be led to seek such allusions in the 
words. Witb regard to 1 Tim, ii. 13-15, at which also Baur takes 
offence, and which he thinks is allied to the pseudo-Clementine 
view, we refer to the commentary ; where also will be considered 
the particular points enumerated above as brought forward by Baur. 
There too we shall have the most fitting opportunity of dealing with 
the remaining particular objections, such as the mention of Timothy’s 
mother and grandmother (2 Tim. i.), the military comparison (2 
Tim. i1. 8, seq.), my gospel (11. 8), etc. 

IIf. “ A further point in the criticism of the Pastoral Epistles, 
is the impossibility of finding a single passage in the known history 
of the apostle which favours their having been written by him ;” or 
in the words of De Wette, ‘ their historical unaccountableness.” I 
fully admit this impossibility and historical unaccountableness, if 16 
be necessary to find a place for them among the events and circum- 
stances of that period of the apostle’s life with which we are made 
acquainted in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the rest of the 
epistles ; and the latest attempts by Bottger and Matthies to find 
a passage that will correspond, within this period, are in my view 
“‘new proofs of this assertion.” I fully admit the justice of what 
De Wette affirms, that their internal affinity in form and sub- 
stance “shuts up the advocate for their genuineness to the supposi- 
tion that they were all writen about the same time,” and have no 
hesitation—following Usher, Mill, Pearson, Clericus, Paley, who 
are followed by most of the later advocates for their genuineness, as 
Heydenreich, Bohl, Guerike, Neander, Rothe, etc. (comp. Baum- 
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garten, p. 196)—in maintaining, that the first Epistle to Timothy 
and the Hpistle to Titus were written during the period between the 
first and a second imprisonment at Rome, and the second Epistle to 
Timothy during this second imprisonment. And that not merely 
because I cannot suppose that the second Epistle to Timothy was 
written about the same time with the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
_ the other epistles of the first imprisonment at Rome, but also be- 
cause the circumstances of time and place given in the epistles 
themselves, especially the second, require this supposition ; on 
which compare the introduction to the particular epistles. With 
this all De Wette’s and Baur’s criticism against the possibility of 
finding a place for these epistles in “the history of the apostle with 
which we are acquainted,” ceases to affect us ; and we have to meet 
only those objections that are brought against the supposition of 
their having been written before and during a second imprisonment 
at Rome. 

Among these objections, that which calls in question the fact of 
a second imprisonment is chiefly to be noticed. Without entering 
here on a new investigation of this much-controverted question, it 
may he stated as the result of the investigation hitherto made, that 
probability is opposed to probability. Comparing what Baur says 
on this subject (der ap. Paulus, p. 231), we find not a single histo- 
rical statement brought against our supposition, but only the im- 
probability that the apostle should have been liberated from his first 
imprisonment. Bat is not this improbability—keeping out of view, 
as is proper, the second Epistle to Timothy—fully counterbalanced 
when we find the apostle himself, in his epistles written during the 
first confinement, repeatedly expressing the hope, nay, the assurance, 
of obtaining his liberty, and again visiting the churches in Asia 
Minor and Macedonia ? Phil. i. 25, seq, ii. 24; Philem. 22. And 
the testimony of Clemens that the apostle had come émi 7d Téppa 
Tij¢ dvoewc—it being said before that he had become a herald, év re 
TH dvatoAq Kat év rH ddce, and had taught righteousness, 6Aov tov 
xoowov, on which immediately follow the words nat én rd répua ripe 
dvoews EADY, Tépua being thus the limit of the aforementioned dvoare, 
which, with the dvarod#, makes out édov Tdv Kdopov (the oratorical 
character of the passage can make no change here)—this testimony, 
reckoning merely according to probability, leans at all events to- 
wards our view. Nor may we explain 7d répya rite décewe—contrary 
to its connexion with the foregoing objective, geographical state- 
ments—of a subjective répua of the apostle, and translate the phrase 
by the inadmissible insertion of the pronoun éavrod, thus: to his 
limit in the west, namely Rome. (The passage in Ignatius, where 
he speaks of his east and west cannot rightly be cited here.) And 
further, the testimony of Dionysius of Corinth, in Eusebius, H. EH. 
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2, 25, and that of Eusebius, H. E. 2, 22, lend so much weight to our 
supposition, that it cannot at once be referred to the region of mere 
hypothesis. Comp. Bohl, a. a. Q., p. 91, seq. I assent, therefore, 
from the deepest conviction, to what Neander has said on this ques- 
tion a. a. Q., p. 528, as also to his observations on the views of 
Schenkel, Ernesti, and Schrader. Comp. also Baumgarten, p. 196, 
seq. ; Oredner, Hinl. I., p. 316, seq. If then our view has at least 
equal claim to probability with the other, the question can only be 
how far it is vindicated and confirmed by the contents of the epistles 
themselves ; on which see infra. There also, the objections raised 
against it by De Wette, chiefly on the ground of certain passages 
in the epistles, will be fully considered. Suffice it here to say, that 
these epistles are not “ historically unaccountable,” so long as it 
cannot be shewn that the supposition of a second imprisonment is 
historically untenable ; and that such a supposition stands opposed 
to its rejection, with an equal or a higher claim to probability, and 
is no mere fancy, but rests on historical data. | 

IV. The last argument against the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles, is drawn from what is alleged to be “ peculiar and un- 
pauline in these epistles when considered separately ; both with re- 
spect to the language and also to many of the ideas and views.” 
Baur has specified several examples of this in his work on the Pas- 
toral Epistles, pp. 97-185. De Wette is, however, especially full on 
this point. See in bis Handbook a. a. Q., p. 116, seq., where he 
gives a complete enumeration of their fund of peculiar words, then 
dwells on their peculiarities of style, and finally on what is singular 
in their ideas and views. ‘To this belongs also his assertion respect- 
ing the unsuitableness of their contents to the state of things, and 
to the professed object which they have in view; in short, all that 
belongs to what he has characterized as their “ exegetical unac- 
countableness.” It is evident that we cannot go further into these 
arguments here, but must leave their refutation to the exposition of 
the epistles themselves. In this it will be shewn that the contents 
of the epistles, the circumstances, as historically supposed, amidst 
which they purport to be written, do correspond to the state of 
things as well as to the object aimed at. The peculiarity in ideas 
and expression, as well as in style, has already been fully admitted. 
But if the exposition shall shew that we can find nothing unpauline 
in the sense that Paul could not have so expressed himself, and so 
written, then we come back to the question indicated above—how 
is it to be explained that precisely in these epistles such peculiari- 
ties occur ? on which comp. § 4. 

Let us, in conclusion, take another glance at the origin of these 
epistles, as represented by the latest criticism. De Wette satisfies 
himself with the conjecture that the three are to be ascribed to one 
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and the same author, and this a disciple of Paul, who at the period. 
when Gnosticism had begun to prevail, thought it would tend to the 
quiet and confirmation of the faithful to put into the mouth of his 
master, partly predictions of the disturbing phenomenon, partly 
warnings against the new errors, partly refutations of them (comp. 
a.a. Q,, p. 119, seq.) As, in respect to his negative criticism, the 
denial of the genuineness of these epistles is quite independent of 
the correctness of his unconfirmed positive account of their origin, 
we shall lay it aside and examine rather the representation given by 
Baur, which, if we prove to be untenable, a doubt will be thrown 
over the entire result of this criticism. 

The result of his investigations regarding the heretics of the 
Pastoral Epistles and the ecclesiastical institutions of which they 
treat, it has already been stated, assigns the origin of the epistles to 
the second half of the second century. We learn, further, that they 
had their origin in the church at Rome, where the authority of the 
apostle Paul was assailed from two quarters; by the Marcionites, | 
who classed the apostle with themselves, and by the Jewish Chris- 
tians there, who sought on that very account to make out that Paul 
was a false apostle. Some one belonging to the followers of Paul, 
of whom there was also a party there, resisted this injury done to 
the apostle. And as the epistles of the apostle were not available 
for the refutation of the Marcionites, he represented him as saying 
in writings which then for the first time appeared, what was not said 
with the requisite distinctness in his writings that were already 
known. Thus was produced the second Epistle to Timothy, for 
which the author fortunately enough chose the period of the impris- 
onment as the historical basis, and thus succeeded in imparting con- 
siderable colouring and life to his epistle. Meanwhile the epistle 
seems not to have met the existing necessity—at least we must 
suppose so, for Baur does not enlighten us further on this point ; 
there appeared, therefore, the Epistle to Titus and the first Epistle 
to Timothy, proceeding from other authors, but having the same 
object. As, however, the most plausible historical ground had al- 
ready been preoccupied by the epistle that was first written, those 
latter made even no pretence to any historical connexion with the 
life of the apostle. Besides the polemical aim against the Mar- 
cionites, and that with respect to the Jewish Christians, to substitute 
amongst them the true picture of the Apostle Paul for the Mar- 
cionitic caricature, and thus to unite Jewish and Gentile Christians 
more with each—besides these aims, the cause of the hierarchy is 
represented in these epistles in the rules which they lay down re- 
garding the ecclesiastical office-bearers. “‘ That those who were op- 
posed to writings which then all at once appeared with the claim to 
such (apostolical) authority, should contradict their authority, was 
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naturally to be expected.” And it was also to be expected, we 
would add, that the Jewish Christians who were to be gained over 
would likewise oppose their claim. “At all events there would be 
no harm in making the attempt, and why should it be so much 
wondered at that this attempt succeeded ?” “That which might 
be of so much service (namely, against the Gnostics, and in favour 
of the hierarchy) was held really to what it professed to be.” 

Here we have in brief the account of the origin of these epis- 
tles, and their acknowledgment. Apart from the consideration 
that we have proved the allusions to heretics of the second cen- 
tury, and to hierarchical aims and interests of this period, to be 
untenable—even when we view this account from its own premises, 
enough still remains that is inconceivable—-This point is admirably 
treated by Baumgarten, pp. 90-103, as also by Béttger, a. a. Q., pp 
178-198. 

Even against the alleged necessity of having epistles of apos- 
tolical authority containing direct arguments against those heretics, 
Baumgarten has justly urged that the church teachers by no means 
gave up the already extant epistles of the Apostle Paul, and con- 
_ sidered them as useless in contending with those heretics ; and sec- 
ondly, that “the early champions of the church found what the 
Scripture wanted in means of proof fully compensated by tradition, — 
which indeed they regarded as the real strength of their argument, 
of which Baumgarten has given satisfactory evidence, p. 93. Still 
less can we comprehend the manner in which this undertaking was 
carried out. The aim to combat Gnosticism, chiefly the system of 
Marcion, with which a conciliatory and Romish-hierarchical aim was 
at the same time conjoined, is said to have first produced the second 
Kpistle to Timothy. But Baur himself, as already observed, ac- 
knowledges that Marcion might have admitted the epistle with the 
exception of two passages, ii. 8, 18, which contain nothing that may 
not also be found in the epistles of Paul that are confessedly gen- 
uine. ‘There is not a single trace of a hierarchical tendency in the 
epistle ; the passage ii. 2 is the only one having even the appear- 
ance of this which Baur can adduce ; in so far as it displays a care 
that extends more widely, and stretches into the future. And what 
is there in it that marks an Ireneean tendency ? Treating through- 
out of the person of Timothy, addressing to him paternal counsels 
not to be ashamed of the gospel or of the imprisoned apostle, to 
hold fast the sound doctrine, and to guard against vain contention, 
and to fulfil well his calling as an evangelist, and finally inviting 
him to come and visit the apostle in his imprisonment ; it is alto- 
gether unintelligible as controversial writing against the Marcionites 
put into the mouth of the apostle. The only remaining conjecture 
is, that the pseudo-apostle, in his endeavour to impart colouring and 
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life to the epistle by historical details, quite lost sight of his proper 
subject ; but it is difficult to tell how this criticism is able to dis- 
cover that the epistle should be what it in reality is not. The com- 
parative failure of the first (this criticism goes on to shew), makes it 
the less wonderful that a second should apply himself to the same 
task with the hope of excelling his predecessor. ‘It would not 
suit,” however, to address the epistle to Timothy a second time ; 
nor could “he represent the apostle who in the former epistle has 
his martyrdom in near prospect, as writing again during his impris- 
onment.” Thus arose the Epistle to Titus, which, however, for the 
very same reason as the first Epistle to Timothy, was left without 
any even apparent points of contact with the life of the apostle. 
But we have in this no adequate reason why these epistles remained 
without any such points of connexion. The remainder of the apos- 
tle’s life offered still scope for them. Why should the writers of 
these epistles hesitate to connect them with it, and thus to invest 
them with the appearance of historical truth ? Why purposely in 
their fabrications place themselves in cdllision with what was then 
known and believed regarding the life of the apostle, and thus 
awaken suspicion against themselves ? 

And the epistles themselves—do they correspond to those ten- 
dencies ? Dr. Baur himself finds so few direct arguments against, 
and immediate allusions to, Marcion in the Epistle to Titus, as to 
lead him to acknowledge, that “‘ Marcion might with as much reason 
as Tatian have admitted the Epistle to Titus” (p. 139). The al- 
leged conciliatory aim of the epistles is inconsistent, as Bottger also 
remarks, p. 186, with the fact the writer chiefly indicates Jewish 
Christians as the originators of the errors which he combats. Be- 
sides, almost the greatest part of the epistle, the injunctions in 
chaps. ii. and iii. embracing all the members belonging to the fellow- 
ship of the church must, from the point of view which this criticism 
takes up, be unintelligible. The same is the case with respect to the 
first Epistle to Timothy. Here too “ there is a very comprehensive 
injunction, embracing as far as possible all the relations of lite,” which 
deviates from the object assigned to the epistle by this criticism. It 
would moreover be still matter of surprise, even although all the 
alleged references to Marcion were conceded, that this polemical 
aim finds in so few passages any more definite expfession ; and that 
even these few passages fail to touch precisely the chief point of 
difference between the system of Marcion and the doctrine of the 
church, and overlook that which is principally kept in view by all 
the ecclesiastical opponents of Marcion. Compare for example the 
representation which Baur himself has given (die Christl-Gnosis, p. 
313, seq.), of the mode in which the pseudo-Clementines opposed 
Marcion. (Comp. also Baumgarten, p. 96.) The writer of the 
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epistle, however, it is alleged, unhesitatingly refers to the oppositions 
of Marcion in chap. vi. 20. But what should have kept him from 
specially noticing, at least in the form of a prediction, that funda- 
mental error—that the supreme God is not the creator of the 
world ? And what a confused idea does this criticism present to us, 
of a writer, who, himself entangled with Marcionitic ideas, has re- 
course to the extreme expedient of writing a pretendedly apostolical 
epistle, in order to confute Marcion, and then in ii. 16 purposely 
compounds the pvorijpiov eboeBeiac from a mixture of Gnostic and 
anti-gnostic ingredients! But, finally, the success of this imposture 
would also be unaccountable. The epistles are said to have appeared 
in the second half of the second century ; and at a time when the 
genuine epistles of the apostle had long been in use in the church, 
and when there already existed several collections of them. Comp. 
Thiersch, a. a. Q., p. 823, seq. All at once three epistles come forth 
with the claim. to apostolical authority, the principal aim of which 
is said to be the refutation of the Gnostics. And these enemies of 
the church offer no opposition to this claim, although so much im- 
portance was wont to be laid by them on agreement with the writ- 
ings of the canon. In the shortest possible time these epistles receive 
the universal acknowledgment of the church; since ‘“ that which 
might be put to so good a purpose, was held really to be what it 
claimed to be.” In other words, the bishops, together with their 
congregations, laid aside all conscientiousness and honesty, qualities 
for which we are wont honourably to distinguish the church of that 
age ; and as if all acted on a secret understanding, not a doubt is 
expressed as to the genuineness of these epistles ! And could then 
these epistles be really of so much service? What use could be 
made of one epistle which Marcion as well as Tatian might have 
acknowledged ; of another, which he might have made his own on 
the supposition of two passages having been interpolated ; and of a 
third, the polemical allusions in which, as we have already seen, and 
and shall farther see, might be perfectly understood although there 
had been no Marcion ? And did these epistles, from that time for- 
ward, become the chief weapons against Gnosticism ? We have 
already shewn, that the early champions of the church against this 
enemy, rather appealed to the universal tradition of the church. 
They found nothing in these epistles which they could direct against 
the fundamental error of Marcion which they chiefly combated., 
Nay, so little did the church know why it was pleased to sanction 
the forgery of these epistles, and how they were to be of service to it, 
that one of Marcion’s principal antagonists, Tertullian, cannot com- 
prehend for what reason Marcion did not receive these epistles into 
his canon, as he admitted the Epistle to Philemon, which is likewise 
addressed to a single individual. Comp. on the moral character of 
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the church at this period, Thiersch, a. a. Q., p. 828, seq., and espe- 
cially on the question under discussion, the excellent investigation 
by Baumgarten, p. 99-108. 

After this survey of the present state of the critical question as 
to the genuineness of these epistles, I think myself at liberty to ex- 
press the opinion that the solution of this problem offered by the 
latest criticism is in no way satisfactory, and involves difficulties, 
compared with which the real difficulties that arise on the supposi- 
tion of the apostolical origin of these epistles appear to be insig- 
nificant. The result thus gained leads us back to the question 
——how we are to explain the peculiarity of these epistles, suppos- 
ing them to be authentic ? It will be our endeavour in the fol- 
lowing section to indicate some points generally, the vindication of 
which can indeed only be furnished by the exposition of the epistles 
themselves. 


§ 4. Arrempr at THE SoLUTION oF THE PROBLEM ON THE SuP- 
POSITION OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLES. 


How then are we to explain the problem stated above in § las 
arising out of the peculiarity of these epistles, viz., their acknowl- 
edged difference from the rest of Paul’s epistles—on the supposition 
of their genuineness P We will look chiefly at the heretics noticed 
in these epistles. Let us inquire then first, what do we specially 
know concerning these heretics from the Pastoral Epistles; and 
then, secondly, let us see how the information there given accords 
with what is otherwise known to us on this subject. 

I. With regard then to the first point, viz., the delineation of 
the heretics, it must be acknowledged that the errors brought before 
us in the two Epistles to Timothy, as well as in that to Titus, are 
essentially the same, Meanwhile, ere we enter further on this point, 
@ circumstance must be noticed which the critics have arbitrarily 
kept out of view. It must be exactly determined (if we would as- 
certain what is to be learned from these epistles concerning the 
heretics) what errors are there noticed as already existing, what are 
indicated as future, and again what they represent as an error that 
is prevalent, and what, as peculiar to a few. These points may be 
ascertained with considerable exactness from the epistles themselves. 
The Epistle to Titus speaks only of an error that had already at 
that time become prevalent, and was far spread. On the other hand, 
the first Epistle to Timothy—besides that more prevalent error, in 
which, as we shall afterwards see, we may recognize one that is 
closely related to that in the Epistle to Titus—points distinctly to 
errors that are distinguishable from the more general one. Thus, at 
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i. 20, Hymenzeus and Alexander are named as persons who have 
made shipwreck of their faith, and gone the length even of blas- 
phemy ; but who for this reason had been excommunicated from the 
church. They are clearly not to be put in the same category with 
those whom Timothy is enjoined i. 3, seq., to oppose ; for these, to- 
gether with their adherents, are within the pale of the church. Fur- 
ther, the passage, iv. 1, speaks of phenomena that were future, 
although their beginnings had already shewn themselves, What is 
there said of doctrines of devils, of forbidding to marry, of abstaining 
from meats, is therefore not to be at once put down as a characteristic 
of the more widely prevalent error, which is combated by the apostle 
as already present. For it would indeed be in the highest degree 
strange, were the writer to represent those characteristics which dis- 
tinguished the heretics then existing, such as the fables and geneal- 
ogies, as belonging to future heretics. The same distinction between 
the present and the future is also to be found in the second Epistle 
to Timothy. Reference is there made to that error which was then 
existing and more widely spread, in the same expressions as in the 
first Epistle to Timothy and in that to Titus. On the other hand, | 
at ii. 17, seq., in like manner as at 1 Tim. i. 19, 20, single individ- 
uals—Hymeneus and Philetus—are again expressly named, as those 
in whom might be seen what profane and vain babblings would lead 
to. Of them it is said that they have so far erred from the truth as 
to maintain that the resurrection is past already. Now, 1s it not 
pure caprice, to transfer what is here predicated of some (who were 
addicted certainly to that more general error implied in the vain 
babblings) as the particular result of their vain, unsanctified talk, to 
that more widely spread tendency to indulge in empty questions of 
controversy, and to make this a criterion of the heretics who are 
combated in the Pastoral Epistles ? We have likewise in this epis- 
tle a distinct reference to what is to happen at a future period, i. 
1, seq., with which, however, is connected a reference to the present, 
iii. 6-9, 13. But the seducers described in this passage as already 
present must not, any more than those mentioned at u. 17, be 
thrown together into one with all those to whom the foohsh talk, 
fables, genealogies, quéstions, etc., are elsewhere to be applied. The 
characteristics of these shew plainly that they form a special class, 
although in disposition and general character (i. 8) they may cor- 
respond to those elsewhere mentioned. The passage, iv. 3, in like 
manner points distinctly to the future ; however, this passage has, 
in reference to our present object no further significance, owing to 
its generality. : | 
The opposing critics have at once effaced these lines of separa- 
tion that are drawn in the epistles themselves. Whether the epistles 
speak of what is present or of what is future, of errors peculiar to 
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some, or of a more wide-spread perversion, all are brought together 
as lines of one and the same picture, that, namely, which the Gnos- 
ticism of the second century presents to our view. But wherefore, 
then, it may justly be asked, does the writer make such a distinc- 
tion? If the error implied in maintaining that the resurrection is 
past already, as well as the fables and genealogies, be a character- 
istic feature of the Gnosticism of Marcion, for what object is this 
error represented, not as a general feature of the tendency which is 
combated in these epistles, but as the special error of some? In 
opposition to the course pursued by this criticism, which is founded 
on the pre-supposition that it is dealing with the production of a 
pseudo apostle, who, in order not to betray himself, speaks of the 
present as if it were the future, in opposition to this arbitrary course, 
which is founded on the supposition of the epistles being spurious, 
we would call attention to, and urge the importance of, these distinc- 
tions made by the writer. And we maintain, accordingly, that the 
errors noticed above as special aberrations from the truth, partly 
peculiar to certain individuals, or to a certain defined class of here- 
tics, partly in their full development belonging to the future, must, 
first of all, be acknowledged as something special, and may not at 
once be included among the characteristics of the error represented 
in the epistles as at that time prevalent. 

In what, then, did this prevalent error consist ? In the epistle 
to Titus, where this one alone comes into notice, it is characterized, 
i, 10, by the words there are many unruly and vain talkers, and de- 
cewers, specially they of the circumcision. Its constituent parts are 
at 1. 14, said to be Jewish fables and commandments of men ; its 
origin, 1. 15, 16, an impure disposition ; finally, it is characterized, 
1. 9, by foolish questions, genealogies, contentions, strivings about 
the law, etc.,and these things are described as unprofitable and vain. 
Titus himself is warned against having anything to do with these, 
and in opposition to this error he is enjoined to hold fast the sound 
doctrine, that is, the doctrine which tends to godliness, and 'to give 
prominence to whatever is according to this. We lay it down asa 
result of the exegetical investigation to which we refer, that the 
error combated in the Epistle to Titus apptars throughout not as 
a heresy properly so called ; we find there no dogmatical opposition 
betwixt true and false doctrine ; rather, it is the opposition be- 
twixt a knowledge directed towards things that are unfruitful in a 
moral point of view and the sound doctrine, that everywhere meets 
us in that epistle. The whole mode of characterzing the hostile 
tendency, whilst in opposition to it all stress is laid on a Christianly 
moral conduct—the warning given to Titus, not to meddle with it 
—the designations given to it, such as unprofitable and foolish—in 
short, the entire contents of the epistle shew that it is not a heresy 
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properly so called, but rather certain perversities alike theoretical 
and practical, proceeding chiefly from Jewish Christians (not, how- 
ever, from the common Judaizing opponents), and which did not 
directly contradict the faith, but which might easily lead to a 
falling away from the faith. But in the two Epistles to Timothy, 
the case is not different with respect to the so-called wide-spread 
heresy which is said to be found there, apart from the special her- 
esies to which some have arrived who had set out from the general 
tendency. The very first expression for this error, viz., érepodidac- 
kadeiv, denotes-—as we may see from vi. 8, where this expression 
is explained by not consenting to sound words and to the doctrine 
which is according to godliness—not a heresy properly, but pre- 
cisely the same error as in the Epistle to Titus. We find also, 
further, at i..4, the fables and the genealogies again, with the 
epithet endless, then also the questions; and here, too, just as 
there, these fables and genealogies are said to raise disputes, rather 
than to minister to godly edifying, and therefore not to promote 
faith, and love which proceeds from faith, 1.5. The same funda- 
mental state of mind is here attributed to the seducers as there, 
i. 6, namely, the want of a good conscience and of faith. The ex- 
pression vain jangling occurs here, 1. 6, as well as there. Here, 
also, in like manner, importance is attached to the requirements of 
the law, i. 7, seq. ; here also the sownd doctrine is opposed to error, 
i.10. Timothy is here warned, as Titus is there, against profane 
and old wives’ fables, iv. '7, and in opposition to these, the practical 
side of Christianity is prominently set forth, We have already 
spoken above of the passage vi. 3, seq. ; we would only notice here 
further, how, in opposition to the sound doctrine, the conduct of 
the adversaries is represented as a doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, etc., and reference is made, 
v1. 5, to their state of mind (men of corrupt mind) as well as to the 
same special motive of avarice mentioned in Tit. 1. 11. And Tim- 
othy himself is once more warned against profane and vain bab- 
blings, and oppositions of science, falsely so called, vi. 20, seq., as. 
the error is here designated. Connect with this what the second. 
Epistle to Timothy furnishes on the same subject. In un. 14, Tim- 
othy is enjoined to warn them against striving about words to no. 
profit, etc. He himself is exhorted, ver. 16, to shun profane and 
vain babblings, for they increase unto more ungodiiness ; and Hy- 
menus and Philetus are adduced as examples of this. In ii, 22 he 
is exhorted to maintain a Christian character and conduct, and as 
the opposite of this, to avoid foolish and unlearned questions, know- 
ing that they gender strife, ver. 23; upon which follows that pas- 
sage, ili. 6, already cited above, in which a class of men are portrayed 
clearly enough to be distinguished from those described in other 
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places. Already this simple collection of passages shews, that the 
error referred to in these two epistles (keeping out of view one or 
two passages which of themselves evince that they are descriptions 
of special errors) corresponds in its main points with that in the 
Kpistle to Titus ; and our exegetical investigation leads us here also 
to the result, that it is no heresy that is there spoken of, but errors 
which lead away from the object of all true knowledge, and create 
empty disputations, which not only have no good influence on mo- 
rality—on the contrary, they are fraught with moral evils of all sorts 
(vi. 4)—but also-might easily lead to an entire apostacy from the 
faith, as is manifest from certain examples that are specified. The 
proof of this must be left to the exposition. We would only refer 
here to Schleiermacher’s observations, a. a. Q., p. 83, seq., which co- 
incide with what we have said. 3 

We shall rather endeavour here to determine more exactly the 
nature of this error, in order with this to conriect the question 
whether the existence of such an error in the time of the apostles is | 
a thing inconceivable. It may be regarded as settled that these 
errors were of a Jewish kind. In support of this are Titus i. 10, 
chiefly they of the circumcision ; 1.14, Jewish fables and command- 
ments of men ; and also 1 Tim. i. 7, wishing to be teachers of the 
law. With regard to the fables mentioned i. 4 and iv. 7, we learn 
from the Epistle to Titus that they were of Jewish origin. The 
same is shewn in 1 Tim. vi. 5, compared with Titus i. 11. But 
we add that it is not the common Jewish‘ opponents with whom 
the apostle has here to do; this is not the case, even in those 
passages in which at first sight it might appear so, as in Tit. i, 14, 
commandments of men, with which iii. 9, strivings about the law, 18 
to be compared, and principally in 1 Tim. i. 6, seq. Doubtless the 
commandments which these teachers of the law held forth, had ref- 
erence to the vouog of the Old Testament ; but what they wished 
was not such a recognition of the authority of the law, as that, for 
example, which is alluded to in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Schleiermacher, as I am convinced, is quite right when he observes 
that the manner in which the apostle combats those well-known 
Jewish Christians, i. 7-11, in no way accords with his usual manner, 
and fails in that which is precisely most essential ; and Baumgar- 
ten’s assertion that this is supplied afterwards, at vers. 12-17, is evi- 
dently a mere make-shift. Comp. the commentary. And how little 
this view has to rest upon otherwise, will appear from the passages 
brought together above, in which this error, that had become prev- 
alent, is characterized and refuted. Neither does it correspond with 
such expre:sions as the sound doctrine, or the truth which is accord- 
ing to godliness, or the doctrine according to godliness, which are 
opposed to the error in question. Such expressions can only be 
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opposed to a pursuit which produces no moral fruit in the life and 
conversation. This view, moreover, does not agree with the figure 
conveyed in the expressions wnsoundness, and soundness in the faith ; 
with the common designation of this pursuit as unprofitable, vain, 
unfruitful ; with the constant reference made to the moral short- 
comings of those who represent this movement ; nor, finally, with 
the repeated reference to the fact, that a total apostacy from the 
faith may so easily result from it, and the repeated charge addressed 
to Timothy and Titus, not to have anything to do with these pro- 
fane and foolish disputations. All this may with perfect certainty 
be drawn from the epistles ; but the investigation becomes difficult, 
when it is attempted more particularly to follow out this descrip- 
tion of the errors, which in their general aspect is so marked, and to 
inquire into their more specific details. The most of the terms by 
which they are designated give us the idea merely of an empty talk- 
ing, a profitless contention about things which are morally fruitless, 
as they are destitute of all higher interest of a religious kind. Such 
are the expressions, vain talkers, teaching things which profit not, 
questions, foolish questions, strifes, teach another doctrine, strifes 
of words, perverse disputings, vain babblings. Distinctly as these 
expressions—both in themselves, and in the explanations which 
they receive from the kindred passages—designate the error in 
question in its general character, they are useless in so far as regards 
our obtaining from them special details. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we find certain more special characteristics, which, as it appears, 
can furnish the desired information. These are—commandments of 
men, etc., Tit. 1. 14, strivings about the law, iii. 9, with which is to 
be compared, teachers of the law, 1 Tim. i, 7, seq. These expres- 
sions at least intimate that it was attempted to connect those fool- 
ish disputations with the Old Testament law, that the distinction 
betwixt clean and unclean was insisted on (Tit. i.15), and even 
that a perverted application was made of the moral law of the 
Old Testament (1 Tim. i. 6). The precepts of a pretendedly 
higher morality than the common Christian morality seemed to 
be, were urged on the authority of the Old Testament, and pre- 
scriptions of an ascetic kind were insisted on. Of still greater 
importance, however, it is considered, for determining the special 
character of this error, are those designations of it which we 
have in the expressions fables, 1 Tim. i. 4, Jewish fables, Tit. i. 14, 
profane and old wives’ fables, 1 Tim. iv. 7; further, in genealogies, 
Tit, 11. 9, endless genealogies, 1 Tim. i. 4, along with which also igs 
taken the expression oppositions of" science falsely so called, 1 Tim. 
vi. 20. These expressions, especially endless genealogies, indicate 
certainly something special. But as we have no information from 
any other source regarding the errors combated in these epistles, it 
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could not fail to happen that these designations should be applied 
to the most various historical phenomena. With regard especially 
to the last of these expressions, some, adhering to the most literal — 
signification of the word, understand it of genealogical registers, 
especially those of the Messiah. Others explain it of heathen 
theogonies, the descents of the cabbalistic Sephiroth, or Hssenian 
genealogies of angels, or allegorizing genealogies, such as those in 
Philo, finally of the Gnostic successive emanations of spirits, to which 
Tertullian and Ireneus refer.* The one class of interpreters, ac- 
cordingly, understand merely the loose and crude beginnings of the 
later Gnosticism as designated, while the other think they find in 
the same expressions this Gnosticism itself, with its succession of 
emanations. Comp. De Wette, p. 11. 

It must here, first of all, be asked, what result do we obtain 
from the exegetical examination of these terms ? The words piéo 
and yeveadoyia in themselves, according to their common use else- 
where in the New Testament, 2 Pet.1.16; 2.Tim. iv. 4; Heb. vu. 
6, are not difficult to determine. By the former are to be under- 
stood mere fabrications in opposition to the certain truth (Gt matters 
not here whether in the form of stories merely, or of doctrines also), + 
by the latter chiefly, genealogical registers, Comp. the exposition. 
(It is not here denied, that the latter expression might very pro- 
perly be used to denote series of emanations of spirits, were such, in 
general, to be understood as meant.) Further, the epithet ‘Iov- 
daixot joined to ptOc intimates, that these fables were of Jewish 
origin; the epithets BéBnAor and ypadde¢ that they were profane 
and insipid ; the epithet drépavro: joined to yeveadoyiat that these 
researches might be spun out to an endless length. The close con- 
nexion between the pi0oe and the yeveaAoyia, is further to be at- 
tended to. On comparing Tit. i. 14 with i. 8, in both of which 
there occurs a summary designation of the prevailing errors, it is 
evident, that in the first passage the fables include the genealogies, 
and in the second, where genealogies only are mentioned, the fables 
are at the same time to be understood. In 1 Tim. i.4, both expres- 
sions stand together, and the aitive¢ must there at all events be ap- 
plied also to the pi00 ; otherwise nothing would be said of these at all. 
We thus come to the conclusion, that both go hand m hand, But 
with these, the strivings about the law also are always closely connected, 
Tit. i 14; 1 Tim. i. 8, 6, seq.; so that we are confirmed in the 
view, that the errors here referred to are of a Jewish kind, which 
aimed at a connexion with the Old Testament, and which offered 


* Tert. Contra Valent. 3, dubitabit ne has esse fabulas et genialogias quas Paulus ap 
damnare preevenit. De prescr. heret. cap. 33, Iren. adv. heer. libr. 1. 

+ Theodoret understands it as referring to the devrépwoug the ‘lovdaixy épunveia, with 
which Ignat. ep. ad Magn. c. 8 is to be compared. Comp. also on 1 Tim. iv. T. 
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Old Testament genealogies decked out with fables, as well as legal 
prescriptions drawn from the Old Testament, to those who sought a, 
higher knowledge and a higher sanctity, just because they had not 
the true knowledge and the true morality. We are confirmed in 
this supposition, by the context of the passages where those designa- 
tions occur in which we have a general representation of the errors in 
question, And this, to my mind, so clearly and convincingly results 
from the whole contents of the epistles, as was already observed 
above, that I cannot, on purely exegetical grounds, acquiesce in the 
opinion most recently adopted so generally—that by the 000 and 
yeveadoyiat are to be understood, fictions relating to the world of 
spirits, and Gnostic pneumatologies.* This view rests not so much 
on what is said in these epistles, as on the close parallel to be found 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. But, compare the manner in which 
these epistles handle the error to which they refer, with that which 
pervades the Epistle to the Colossians. Even so far as the error 
is of a legal kind, the mode of refutation in them is obviously 
quite different from that in the Epistle to the Colossians. We do 
not find in them, as in the Epistle to the Colossians (herein I en- 
tirely agree with Dr. Baur) any reference to the inferior position of 
Judaism and the higher one of Christianity. “The heretics at 
Colosse,” so Dr. Baur thinks, and rightly, “must be much more 
akin to the common Judaists, than the heretics of whom the Pas- 
toral Epistles treat.” With respect, moreover, to the pd0o. and 
yeveadoyia, there is really nothing at all in the Pastoral Epistles, 
that reminds us of the manner in which the apostle combats the 
error referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians. It is not indeed 
to be looked for, that the apostle should always combat the same 
error with the same weapons ; but that these epistles should con- 
tain not even anything of the manner in which the apostle in the 
Epistle to the Colossians opposes the false notions about angels, 
must certainly strike every unprejudiced mind, especially if the 
error is held to have already proceeded so far as that regular gene- 
alogies of angels were constructed, which can only be supposed in 
connexion with an extensively developed theosophy. In the Epistle 
to the Colossians there is no trace of genealogies or anything similar ; 
and nothing of the kind can be shewn even with respect to the 
Essenes, with whom the Colossian heresy is said to be nearly con- 
nected. (Comp. Schleiermacher, p. 85; Baur die s.g., Past, p. 81.) 
How are we to suppose that the apostle has nothing more to say 
against such an error—an error which we are under the necessity of 


* Schleiermacher (p. 83) says of the yeveaa, 1 Tim. i. 4: “They are not represented 
as anything opposed to Christianity, but only as unprofitable and insidious.” On Tit. 
iii. 9, he says, ‘‘ They are so defined by the context as to make it impossible for any one 
even to imagine that they are to be understood of the descent of Gnostic zeons (p. 84). 
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viewing as intimately connected with the Gnosticism of the second 
century, and which consequently could not be a thing so entirely 
harmless and uninsidious--than merely what is implied in such 
designations as vain talking, unprofitable controversies, strifes of 
words, etc.? Must we allow him so small a measure of acuteness 
and foresight, as that he could not see farther into an error, which 
manifestly carried in it the beginnings of the Gnosticism of the 
second century ; and therefore satisfied himself with pointing to the 
moral deficiencies of its originators, to their avarice, to the evil con- 
sequences of such disputations, as exciting hatred, strife, etc. How 
little would then be implied in the opposition of the sound doctrine 
to this error—how little hold would be taken of the root of the evil, 
emphasis being laid on the moral aspect of Christianity, while the 
error itself remains untouched ? No! So long as we hold by the 
opinion that Paul was the author of these epistles, we must suppose 
that here also he followed his usual practice of seizing the mischief 
by its roots, and placing the corresponding truth, in opposition to 
the lie upon which the error was built.* The view which we here 
advocate is, as is well known, a very ancient one. Chrysostom 
brings it forward, although not to the exclusion of every other, 
then also Theodoret, Oecumenius, Theophylact, etc.; at a later 
period, especially Schottgen, Wolf; then Storr, Flatt, Wegschei- 
der, Leo ; only that they differ in opinion as to the purpose which 
these genealogies were designed to serve. To me, however, it is 
of great importance that Neander also, in reference to the Epis- 
tle to Titus, thus expresses himself: “The term yevead. in the 
Epistle to Titus, without further explanation, and in the connexion 
in which it stands, cannot be supposed to mean anything of the kind 
(namely a doctrine of emanations) ; but we are rather induced to 
explain it of the common Jewish genealogies, although we are not 
able to determine more exactly for what purpose these were used.” 
| By wiGor, however, he thinks, are to be understood rabbinical fables, 
whether derived from a rabbinical tradition or from arbitrary inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament. Now, so great is the accordance 
between the Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, in refer- 
ence to this form of error (laying out of view for the present the 
more special errors which are there noticed), and the mode of its 
treatment here and there, that if, in the Epistle to Titus, by gene- 
alogies are meant Jewish family registers, it is impossible that these 
can mean anything else in the Epistles to Timothy ; altogether 


* Schleiermacher, p. 86: “I do not even mention the Gnostics, whom some have 
thought to be referred to here ; as it istoo manifest that Paul would have spoken against 
them, at least more severely, than he does in this incidental notice.” The difficulty 
which he finds in the designation érepod:dackadia disappears of itself on a comparison 
with 1 Tim. vi. 3. 
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apart from the consideration that the argumentation of the apostle 
in these epistles appears aimless if we are to suppose that he refers 
to Gnostic emanations. A further authority for my view I find in 
Dahne (Theol. Studien. u. Krit. 1833, p. 1008), who also thinks 
that genealogies in the proper sense are meant, and in particular 
those of an allegorizing kind, as in Philo. Finally, I rejoice to find 
that I am perfectly at one with the learned Thiersch, who in his 
work already more than once referred to (Versuch zur Herstellung, 
etc., p. 274), thus writes: “those genealogies must have been gene- 
alogies of Jewish families, and along with the old wives’ fables that 
are placed beside them, and the subtle questions about the law, 
must have been the subject of earnest concern and controversy 
among the Jewish Christians—a supposition which is confirmed by 
the connexion, and which, ere it is rejected, must be shewn to be 
historically inadmissible and inconceivable.’”—But why then have 
the majority of the more recent critics departed from this, so na- 
tural and so old an interpretation? We have already spoken of 
Schleiermacher’s opinion as agreeing with that which we advocate. 
On comparing Mack, Matthies, De Wette, Neander, all of whom 
explain the term in question of pneumatologies similar to those of 
the later Gnosticism, the chief objection urged against our view is, 
that researches such as those we have supposed, could find no coun- 
tenance or acceptance among Gentile Christians (Neander, a. a. Q., 
p. 041). Our Lord himself, observes Mack further, did not find 
fault with the Jews for occupying themselves with genealogies ; 
why then should the apostle have held them to be so dangerous, 
nay, to be directly contrary to the true doctrine ? (the latter is a 
view which exegetically is altogether untenable). “In short,” says 
Matthies, “‘ the genealogies, in the sense just spoken of, come far 
too little into contact with the sphere of Christian ideas and Chris- 
tian morals, to account for their having been made the subject of 
special warning” {p. 166), But in these objections too little regard 
is had to the close connexion allowed by the commentators to ob- 
tain, between the genealogies and the fables, the controversies about 
the law, and the teachers of the law. This connexion itself shews, 
that it is not merely the drawing out of genealogical registers for 
Jewish families that is meant. It is apparent that beyond this, a 
trading in magic was carried on through the medium of these, that 
they were extolled as a higher wisdom, as means to the attainment 
of a higher moral perfection, and were employed as an instrument of 
gain (Tit. i. 11; 1 Tim. vi. 5). All this will not correspond to the 
yeveadoyiat, if by this is merely to be understood, the construction 
of Jewish family registers. We must rather suppose that they in- 
cluded a deeper gnosis (the yrdouc, falsely so called, against which 
Timothy is warned). We shall not then be surprised at the Gentile 
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Christians being interested in these, any more than at the warning 
which is addressed to Timothy and Titus. Moreover, we must not 
suppose that the influence which these things had acquired over the 
_ Christian churches was greater than it really was, as has been done 
especially with reference to the first Epistle to Timothy ; for the 
epistle itself gives no warrant for this (i. 3, that thou mightest charge 
some, etc.), in as far as it refers to the error which it treats of in 
common with the Epistle to Titus; and what was sufficient at 
Crete to bring about the error combated by the apostle is adequate 
also in the first Epistle to Timothy. The only objection that might 
be urged against our view is, that it is not historically confirmed to 
the extent that might be desired. But it is at least as much so as 
the opposite view, that, namely, of Gnostic successions of emana- 
tions. Philo’s allegorical treatment of the Mosaic genealogies fur- 
nishes something analogous, to which we might appeal with as 
much reason as the opposite view appeals to the Colossian heresy, 
comp. Bottger, a. a. Q., p. 142. And at a later period we find in- 
stances of a Gnostic treatment of genealogies (just as that view 
finds these in the Gnostic systems of the second century, comp. 
Baur, a. a. Q., p. 14), in the progress towards which, we might re- 
gard the characteristics of our epistles as the intermediate steps, 
with as much reason as the opposite view finds in its series of ema- 
nations, the germ of the later Gnosis. But the designation of the 
error in our epistles, as mere talk, etc., forbids our “identifying it 
with those later appearances. They are too far removed from what 
we find here. All will depend, then, on whether the view we have 
given is exegetically well founded. And in this case it can be no pro- 
per criterion by which to test the correctness of this view—a view that 
relates to a period in connexion with which we have few, and in the 
matter before us no additional documents—to inquire, whether it be 
historically demonstrable. That which is presupposed in general in’ 
errors of the kind—we refer not merely to the genealogies but also 
to the fables, etc.—may be sufficiently demonstrated, namely, that 
previous to the spread of the gnosis in the second century, there ex~- 
isted already a Jewish and a Jewish-Christian gnosis. With respect 
to the former, we know of no one to whom we could refer as having 
more directly substantiated this, than Dr. Baur in his work on the 
Christian gnosis (p. 36-38). Comp. § 3. Especially does the Cab- 
bala here come into notice, the elements of which, as is acknowledged, 
were already in existence at that period. But with regard also to 
the Jewish-Christian gnosis, Dr. Baur makes admissions, which 
makes its existence before the second century appear entirely natu- 
ral. Thus when, for example, he maintains (a. a. Q., p. 50) that 
Christianity, wherever it came into contact with this speculative 
philosophy of religion, could not but be also immediately drawn 
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into its sphere ; comp. .in Béttger, pp. 175, 208, seq., 218. Not 
merely do the Jewish-Christians referred to in the Epistle to the 
Romans betray, according to Baur, a dualistic view of the world ; 
the strongest proof of the existence of a Jewish-Christian gnosis 
must always be the Hpistle to the Colossians, with its @Accodia, 
With it are then to be classed the two Epistles to Timothy, not 
merely in so far as they treat of those errors hitherto described, but 
as they present to us at the same time the beginnings of the later 
gnosis in its various tendencies with express reference to the future, 
to which these present appearances point. To this belong the pas- 
sages already adduced, 1 Tim. i. 19, 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16-18 ; 1 Tim, 
iv. 1; 2 Tim. in. 1, seq. The first of these passages does not afford 
any more special mark of the error that is meant ; the second, how- 
ever, plainly points to a spiritualistic tendency ; aie third clearly 
discovers the original form of asceticism ; the last, the immoral an- 
tinomian tendency which was connected with magic, How the 
traces of this gnosis may be further followed out in the rest of the 
epistles of the New Testament, may be seen by referring to Thiersch, 
a. a. Q., p. 286 ; Rothe, die Anfinge der Christl. Kirche, p. 320, 
seq. ; Neander, a. a. Q., IT., p. 261, seq., 638, seq. 

We shall again, in the investigation of those passages, recur to 
the question whether these Gnostic errors, partly of a spiritualisti- 
cally ascetic, and partly of an antinomian character, noticed in cer- 
tain passages of the two Epistles to Timothy, may not be conceived 
to have existed in the time of the apostle. Here let us refer only to 
one other point, the importance of which Baur also fully acknowl-- 
edges ; it is in the passage Acts xx. 29, 30, where the Apostle Paul, 
addressing the elders of the Ephesian church, whom he had sent for 
to meet a at Miletus, says, ‘‘ For I know this, that after my de- 
parting shall grievous wolves come in among you, not sparing the 
flock ; also of your own selves shall men arise speaking perverse 
things to draw away disciples after them.” ‘“‘ Only one prop, as it 
appears to me,” so Dr. Baur expresses himself, ‘“ could the defence 
of the apostolical origin of the Pastoral Epistles still have upon 
which to rest. I mean the farewell address... . . Here we find 
the eye of the apostle, directed towards the same state of things as 
meets us in the Pastoral Epistles in its more definite form. .. . 
And indeed he sees the danger to be at no great distance. But 
with regard to the whole of this farewell address, it is but too 
apparent—at least I cannot help thinking so concerning it—that it 
was written after the event..... It appears to me, indeed, even 
when I overlook its character as an address written post eventum, 
one of the most direct testimonies against the genuineness of these 
epistles.” ‘It cannot be supposed that the apostle should have 
transferred the charge of combating the heretics, from himself to 
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those persons who were set over the Ephesian church, if in reality 
he had afterwards come to devote three special epistles mainly to 
this subject.” ‘ Let it be supposed, however, that the apostle was 
mistaken, it would still be impossible to find a period when these 
epistles could have been written, if, as apostolical, they must in any 
way be brought to correspond with the farewell address in Miletus” 
(a, a. Q., p. 92, seq.) With regard to this critical difficulty, we may 
here refer to Neander I., p. 475, seq., and Bottger, a. a. Q., p. 216, 
seq. The not knowing, etc., Acts xx. 22, may be opposed to what 
is said respecting the certainty with which the apostle foresaw his 
future fate. That in the prospect of the threatening dangers, he 
earnestly charges the elders, as the shepherds of the flock, with the 
care of the church, surely involves no serious difficulty. But the 
only real difficulty—that the apostle, according to the Pastoral 
Epistles, must have gone again to Ephesus, notwithstanding that in 
his address to the elders he appears to bid them farewell for ever— 
can but induce us to suppose, that the oida of the apostle was not 
fulfilled in its entire compass (comp. infra). As long as the gen- 
uineness of this farewell address is unshaken, we have, according to 
Baur’s own admission, the necessary point of connexion for the 
heretical phenomena of these epistles. They set before us the most 
immediate fulfilment of those memorable farewell words ; that ful- 
filment itself, pointing to a still more perilous future, which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the later epistles of the New Testament, 
and chiefly of the Apocalypse, did not fail to come to pass. 

Before closing this investigation concerning the heretics of the 
Pastoral Epistles, 1 owe it to my readers to state Olshausen’s view, 
as he himself refers to this subject in his introduction to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and gives his opinion to the following effect. “ It 
must be shewn,” he observes, ‘‘ how such heresies may be supposed 
to have existed in the apostolic age. Already in the Epistle to the 
Romans, chap. xiv., we find a remarkable description of Judaizing 
ascetics.” In the first Epistle to the Corinthians also, Olshausen 
understands by the of tot Xpiotot, a Gnostic party. Further, he 
appeals to the Epistle to the Colossians. ‘‘ However much these 
heretics of the Epistle to the Colossians may have in common with 
those in the Pastoral Epistles, there may still be perceived a con- 
siderable difference between them. The Colossians entcrtained false 
notions regarding the person of Christ, side by side with whom they 
placed angels, to whom they likewise dedicated a species of worship, 
1.18. Accordingly Paul sets himself in the Epistle to the Colossians 
to prove the doctrine of the Divine nature of Christ, i. 15, seq. We 
find nothing of this kind in the heretics of the Pastoral Hpistles. 
These are rather represented as having doubts as to the real hu- 
manity of Christ. According to the principle that matter (0A7) is 
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the source of sin, these, like the later Docetists, seem to have held 
that the union of Christ the Son of God with a coarse human 
body was inadmissible. Paul, therefore, always brings into prom- 
inence in these epistles the humanity of Christ, 1 Tim. i. 5 5 111. 
16; 2 Tim. ii. 8. Quite the same we find in 1 John. A farther 
gnostic tendency meets us in the second Epistle of Peter, and in 
that of Jude, to which also the Apocalypse corresponds, where men 
are described who, setting out from gnostic principles, had sunk into 
the depths of moral laxity. According to these testimonies we 
must say, that the Pastoral Episties contain nothing at variance 
with them in the representation of the heretics which we find there ; 
rather, it becomes apparent that in the New Testament itself, may 
be found already the germs of all those tendencies which in the second 
century were developed into sects. If, accordingly, we must reject 
Baur’s view as altogether inadmissible, the difficult question still 
arises—to what influence are we to trace the origin of these heresies. 
First of all, to a Judaizing influence ; and here a threefold way 
may be supposed: 1, we might derive this influence from the sect 
of the Essenes and Therapeute ; or 2, from the Ebionites ; or 8, 
from the Cabbalistic sources.” Against the first supposition, Ols- 
hausen urges the seclusion of these sects. If, however, it is supposed 
that, not indeed Essenians, but a certain Essenian influence was 
spread into a wider sphere, then less objection could be made to this 
view ; but in this form it would correspond with the second suppo- 
sition, which traces these heresies to the influence of the Ebionites. 
Against this influence, however, according to Olshausen, may be ad- 
duced the view expressed in 1 Tim. iv. 3 on the subject of marriage. 
There remains then only the third way, according to which these 
heresies were derived from the Jewish Cabbalistic ideas—which is 
adopted by Vitringa, Grotius, Wolf, Schottgen, Herder, Kleuker, 
Schneckenburger (Studien, etc, 1882), Osiander (iiber die Col. 
Irrlehrer, Tub. Zeitschrift, 1836), Steiger (Col, p. 90), Baumgarten 
(against Baur, p. 170, seq.) The Cabbala seems to have been the 
originating principle of the heresies in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
as well as in the Pastoral Epistles. That this originating principle 
might have various developments, will at once appear when it is. 
taken into account, that the principles were capable of various in- 
terpretations. “ There was at that time a fluctuating movement 
in principles ; especially does this shew itself in asceticism, in 
which the most complete extremes issued from the same principles. 
Notwithstanding that the prohibition of marriage and celibacy were 
most opposed to the Jewish spirit, yet even this might very easily 
be arrived at, by only supposing that matter is evil. And already 
do we-find approximations to this among the Therapeutw. Philo. 
II. 683 ; Jos. Antt. XVIII. 1,5; Bell. J. 11.8,2; Plin. HN. 
VoL. V.—33 
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V. 15.” With regard to the pid and yeveadoyias in particular, 
Olshausen agrees in opinion with the most of the later critics, and 
accordingly understands by the por narrations concerning the 
eons, and by the latter, the successions of emanations of these eons, 

Looking then at the result of this investigation in regard to the 
genuineness of the epistles, we deem ourselves at liberty to affirm: 
that what is wont to be characterized as the wide-spread heresy of 
the Pastoral Epistles, when more closely examined, does not appear 
as properly a heresy at all; but as an unprofitable pursuit taking 
its rise in particular among Jewish Christians, the historical possi- 
bility of which cannot be denied, as long as the existence of a Jew- 
ish Gnosis at that period must be universally admitted. But, even 
within the sphere of the New Testament, we find also so many 
traces of real heresies of a Gnostic description, both such as fore- 
shadowed these heresies, and such as were consequent upon them, 
that a reference to them in several passages of the two Epistles to 
Timothy ought not in the least to create surprise ; and all that is 
necessary with reference to these heretical appearances is to shew 
how easily we might adduce from history what is closely analogous 
to them ; and then in respect to the particular instances, reference 
would have to be made to the exposition of the passages concerned, 
Those other opinions noticed above, as held on the subject of the 
genealogies, as well as Buxtorf’s view, according to which conclu- 
siones, or Harduin’s, according to which etymologies are to be un- 
derstood as meant, I do not think it necessary expressly to refute, as 
‘they, one and all, may be considered to bé given up. Heydenreich, 
Mack, and Matthies, have stated all that is necessary in opposition 
to them, in connexion with the appropriate passages. 

2. We proceed now to the second point employed for assailing 
‘the genuineness of the epistles, namely, the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, as represented in the Pastoral Epistles. Here it might suffice 
to refer to the critical investigation in § 3, in which we have en- 
deavoured to shew that the church-organization delineated in these 
epistles is demonstrably apostolical, and fully harmonizes with the 
hints on this subject found elsewhere in the New Testament. It 
has there also been shewn that their alleged hierarchical tendency 
is a pure fiction, were it but for the reason that the constitution 
which they enjoin is the original one, and therefore the objection of 
a hierarchical tendency must apply to this constitution from its first 
existence ; chiefly, however, by a comparison with those institutions 
of the second century, beneath which such a tendency in reality lay. 

We shall here only further direct attention to some marks which 
confirm our assertion that the ecclesiastical institutions noticed in 
these epistles belong to the apostolic age, and which contradict the 
supposition that these epistles have a later date. ‘To these belongs 
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not merely the fact already adverted to, and fully acknowledged by 
those on the other side—the identity, namely, of the office desig- 
nated equally by the terms mpeoBitepoc and érisxoroc, the entire ab- 
sence of anything like the prominent distinction of any single person 
(Neander, a. a. Q. 1, 254), a circumstance of itself sufficient to make 
it inconceivable that these epistles were written in the second cen- 
tury, and with a hierarchical aim. (Comp. § 3.) Add to this the 
absence of all reference to the deaconship in the Epistle to Titus. 
One cannot see how a writer of the second century should here pass 
over in silence the office of the deacon, whilst he speaks of this sub- 
ject with so much earnestness and minuteness in the first Epistle 
to Timothy. The already settled ecclesiastical institutions of his 
time would have induced him to make mention of this office, which 
also was handed down from the time of the apostles, when he was 
aiming at the confirmation of the church government. On the other 
hand, the absence of all reference to the deaconship is, on the sup- 
position of the genuineness of these epistles, not only accountable, 
but also strikingly aids our insight into the nature of this office, in 
its distinction from that of presbyter. The deaconship, as will be 
shewn under the appropriate passages, stands in no way on the 
same level with that office. Called into existence by no necessity 
inherent in the nature of church order and government, it does not 
at all form the subject of consideration in the Epistle to Titus, 
which treats simply of the establishment of an ecclesiastical con- 
nexion. How different is the case in the first Epistle to Timothy, 
which treats not of the original church organization, but of conduct- 
ing in a proper spirit and manner the already existing organization. 
Whilst we plainly see in all this the primitive stamp of the apos- 
tolic church government, we, at the same time, perceive in these 
epistles certain traces, which, although faithful to this primitive im- 
press, yet point to the later period in the history of apostolic labour, 
to which the epistles belong. Thus, both in respect to ecclesiastical 
institutions, and to heresy, these epistles find a suitable place in the 
midst of the phenomena embraced within the compass of the New 
Testament. Opposing criticism has found the marks of a post- 
apostolic period in the manner in which the office-bearers and their 
appointment are spoken of; thus, for example, in the expression 
dpéyeoOar ércoxorijc, In the emphasis that is laid on moral qualities 
generally as pre-requisite to ordination, and especially in such ex- 
pressions as husband of one wife, neophyte, etc. We can perceive 
in all these (comp. the exposition) nothing that is necessarily post- 
apostolical ; we must certainly, however, claim these as the mani- 
fest indications of a later apostolical period. Both the Epistle to 
Titus and the two Epistles to Timothy certainly imply the previous 
existence of Christianity for some length of time; on this supposi- 
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tion, too, however, all that has been referred to may be completely 
understood, and historically vindicated. There is still another cir- 
cumstance in which we may discern the later period, namely, the 
comparative disappearance of the yapiouara ; from this, too, we may 
infer that Christianity had been already of some considerable 
duration. The mighty impulse communicated to the minds of 
men on its introduction, had assumed a more fixed and regular 
character ; the new relations which were formed had become more 
settled ; and along with the free movement of the Spirit in the 
charismata, the regular office had been elevated to its real import- 
ance. And there is here still a feature which especially deserves 
our regard, and to which Neander has, with the same view, already 
directed attention (a. a. Q. L, p. 268, seq.) In the first Epistle to 
Timothy, iii. 2, v. 17, and in Tit.i. 9, it is required of the presbyter, 
that he be apt to teach, “It was not till a later period,” justly 
observes Neander, “‘ when the pure gospel had to contend with man- 
ifold hostile errors, as was the case especially in the latter’ stage of 
the Apostle Paul’s labours—it was not till this critical period that he 
considered it necessary to unite the two offices of the church teach- 
ers (have we authority for supposing that there was an office of this 
kind as distinct from that of the émicxomoc ?) and the church presi- 
dents more closely with each other, and to take heed that such 
should be appointed to preside over the congregations as were at 
the same time capable by their teaching, of preserving them from 
the infection of error, of confirming them in the pure doctrine, and 
confuting enemies, Tit. i. 9. Accordingly he counts those presby- 
ters who also laboured in teaching, to be especially worthy of hon- 
our. Who does not also recollect here the passage in Acts xx. 28, 
seq., 80 conclusive in regard to the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles, 
where the apostle charges the presbyters with the duty of defending 
the church against the coming dangers? Dr, Baur has acknowl- 
edged the weight of this passage, notwithstanding his being on the 
opposite side (Past. p. 92). And let it also be observed, that as 
with respect to the heretics, we have in the Apocalypse the repre- 
sentation of a more advanced state of things, so also with reference 
to the office-bearers. ‘“ When, however, John in the Apocalypse 
addresses his epistle to the dyyedoc, it is evident that in each of 
these congregations one—the oldest—stood pre-eminent above the 
rest, so that already had the constitution, subsequent to the apos- 
tolic time, been introduced in a twofold way, with respect, namely, 
to the relation of the énioxotoc to the mpeoBurépiov, and with respect 
to the united organization of congregations with one person at their 
head” (extract from the Zeitschr. fir prot. und Kirche, 1849, p. 144, 
seq.) Thus, then, do we see that in this respect also the Pastoral 
Epistles completely correspond in their contents to the historical 
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place that must be assigned to them if they are genuine, and thereby 
attest their own genuineness. : 

But it is further urged, by way of objection, that we cannot 
suppose that the apostle should have spoken so fully and so ear- 
nestly on church government. ‘Those indeed who discover in this 
church government, on which so much emphasis is laid, the victory 
of the Jewish Christian Petrine element over the Pauline, must 
think so, and must regard as well founded, the alleged want of a 
church organization in the spirit and character of the Christianity 
of Paul. We have (§ 3) no reason for such an opinion, This whole 
question presents itself to us in this form: can we conceive it pos- 
sible that the Apostle Paul should at any time have made the order 
and government of churches the subject of his earnest regard P Or 
more exactly still, are we at liberty to predicate of the apostle, that 
he perceived and valued the importance of church organization in 
order to the continuance of the Christian church ? If so, then we 
need not be surprised at the earnestness with which, in these epis- 
tles, he treats of ecclesiastical institutions. But why, it 1s asked, 
does the apostle, in these epistles particularly, insist with such ear- 
nestness and emphasis on church institutions ? Granted, that there 
is a connexion between heresies and the development of church 
government, it will still have to be explained, say our opponents, 
how in other epistles, where the apostle also combats heresies, this 
point is not brought forward, as for example in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians. It remains then, say 
they, for the advocates of the genuineness to shew a special neces- 
sity in this case. We observe, in reply, that this reasoning can 
only be maintained by the rejection of the passage Acts xx. 17, seq. 
‘“‘ Here we see the apostle’s eye (according to Baur, p. 92) already 
directed to the same state of things as meets us in a more definite 
form in the Pastoral Epistles. The most powerful protection from, 
and resistance to, this danger that threatened the church 1s expected, 
as in the Pastoral Epistles, from those who were set over the church ; 
and it was chiefly with this view that the apostle sent for them to 
meet him at Miletus, in order to commit this charge to them in 
the most earnest manner, before taking leave of that scene of his 
previous labours. This address seems, therefore, to prove most 
clearly that what forms the principal contents and the principal 
design of the Pastoral Epistles, was even at that time within the 
sphere of the apostle’s vision.” So Dr. Baur expresses himself, and 
we know of nothing that could be said in addition to this for our 
purpose ; we will only further call attention to Acts xiv. 23, where 
we have an account of the appointment of presbyters by the apostle. 
That passage not merely shews that the apostle elsewhere than in 
the Pastoral Epistles made church-government the subject of his 
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most earnest concern; but it can also shew why, in the Pastoral 
Kpistles, this subject comes so much into the foreground. Dr. Baur 
has himself unintentionally indicated this in the words quoted 
above: that the apostle commits this charge in the most pressing 
terms to those who presided over the church, before taking leave of 
that scene of his past labours ; and further, in that he says that 
the apostle here, as in the Pastoral Epistles, expects at the hands 
of those who were set over the church the most powerful protection 
from, and resistance to, a danger which threatened the church. We 
have already adverted to the fact that the office could then only 
acquire its full significance and efficiency when things had begun to 
assume a settled form. What could be effected by office-bearers 
whose power rested solely on the obedience of faith, so long as faith 
itself had not yet found a settled place in the heart, as in the Hpistle 
to the Galatians—so long as the very continuance of Christianity 
was placed in doubt, or when, as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the church was rent by factions which endangered the apostolical 
authority of the apostle ? In circumstances such as these, the very 
principle was assailed, on the acknowledgment of which the whole 
efficiency of the elders appointed by the apostle depended. The 
church in Galatia must first be brought to the obedience of the 
faith, the factions in the church at Corinth must first be removed, 
ere the influence of office can with any propriety be spoken of. In 
this way do we account for no further mention being made of office- 
bearers in those epistles. Altogether different is the case when the 
danger of being led away threatens a Christian, or as it is said, a 
Pauline-Christian church already standing. Here, that which the 
efficiency of the office presupposes, is already acknowledged. It is 
thus natural that the apostle should look for the strongest protec- 
tion against this danger which threatened the church from those 
who were set over it. From what other quarter should he have 
looked for this? And wherefore was the office of presbyter insti- 
tuted, if such an end was not to be served by it ? It was therefore 
the danger arising from errors which threatened the church, that 
induced the apostle, in the Acts of the Apostles, as well as in the 
Pastoral Epistles, to lay so much stress on church-government., (In 
the second Epistle to Timothy we do not find anything of this kind, 
which is easily accounted for.) In the Epistle to Titus we find 
substantially the same state of things. Here, indeed, we find no 
church regularly formed, but nothing more is required than just that 
the existing materials be brought together, and united around the 
office, in order to form a Christian, a Pauline-Christian church. 
And although the newly-formed church is as yet threatened by no 
heresy, in the proper sense of the word, it is in danger from an un- 
sound tendency, which those who are to be set over it must oppose 
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with sound doctrine, just as heresy must be opposed with the truth. 
If, as many commentators think, Christianity in the island of Crete 
was, at the time when the epistle was written, exposed to danger 
from the influence of Judaism in some such way as we find in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, then assuredly the apostle would have 
aimed chiefly at destroying this Judaistic tendency, in order to 
make those who were infected with such an error Christians, before 
he would give them a church government. There is yet another 
circumstance, however, to be noticed, to which Dr. Baur has like- 
wise referred. The apostle, before quitting the scene of his past 
labours, and just because he takes his leave not knowing what is to 
befall him, most earnestly charges the elders of the church at Eph- 
esus to resist the impending danger. ‘‘Can the genuineness of 
these epistles, as their ablest advocates suppose, be upheld only on 
the supposition that the Apostle Paul was imprisoned a second 
time at Rome” (Baur, p. 93), and do they consequently all of them 
belong to the latest period of his labours—we have in this circum- 
stance an additional light thrown upon the matter in question. As 
the apostle, on his departure from the Ephesian church, charges the 
presbyters with its protection and defence, so we observe in these, 
the last of the apostle’s epistles, written just before the period of his 
final departure, a concern for the interests of the church, reaching 
into the future, and passing from his own person and from personal- 
ities generally, to the office and the office-bearers. And it is worthy 
of notice that in the Epistle to the Philippians, the last of all, with 
the exception of the Pastoral Epistles, the apostle makes special 
mention of the bishops and deacons, although his earnest request 
with respect to this church, flowing from the tender affection which 
he bore to all its members, was not addressed merely to the office- 
bearers, but to all without distinction (i. 3, 7, 8; iv. 21). Looking 
then (if only by way of supposition) at the historical place which 
the Epistle to Titus and the first Epistle to Timothy assert for 
themselves, I do not see what reason there is to stumble at the 
prominent place given to the office-bearers of the church in these 
epistles. And if Titus in Crete, and Timothy in Ephesus, were 
charged with the conduct and government of the church, 1t becomes 
quite plain why precisely in these epistles so much should be said, 
and said so emphatically, on the subject of church government ; 
and only then can any objection be reasonably urged against this,, 
when other epistles of the apostle can be shewn in which he had a. 
similar inducement to speak of the constitution of the church. Here: 
then also, by a careful examination of the circumstances, and by a 
comparison with what we learn from other sources, the difficulty, §' 
1, finds a satisfactory solution. 

8. With respect to the third of the points above-mentioned, 
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namely, the date of the epistles, it has already been shewn, § 3, that 
for the disposal of this, a period will always remain, the historical 
reality of which does not need to be postulated merely for the sake 
of the Pastoral Epistles—for Hug supposes a second imprisonment 
at Rome without placing the Pastoral Epistles in the period thus 
gained—but which is rather confirmed by indications contained in 
passages of the New Testament, and by historical testimonies from 
the age immediately subsequent to that of the apostles. Again, in 
the special introduction to the respective epistles, it will be found, 
that neither in regard to the Epistle to Titus nor the other two 
epistles, is the supposition of their having been written within 
the period embraced by the Acts of the Apostles and the rest of 
the epistles, at all tenable. From these two premises it clearly 
follows, that the epistles, if they are to be regarded as genuine, can 
only be placed in the period between the first and second imprison- 
ment at Rome. To the period between the first and second im- 
prisonment belong the Epistle to Titus and the first to Timothy ; 
while the second to Timothy belongs to the time of the second 
imprisonment. We here only give a brief statement of the results 
arrived at in the investigation connected with the separate epistles, 
because we regard the agreement of the several epistles with each 
other in the data which they furnish, as well as with what is other- 
wise known, as a testimony in favour of our supposition with respect 
to their date, and consequently in favour of their genuineness. The 
Kpistle to Titus informs us that the apostle, after what we have sup- 
posed to be his liberation from the first imprisonment (according to 
Hug in the year 64), and before the breaking out of the persecution 
by Nero, had been in Crete; that he had left Titus there, and had 
given him instructions to come to him at N i:copolis, where he in- 
tended to pass the winter. If then we must at all events suppose 
that the apostle’s release from imprisonment at Rome took place 
during the first half of the year—it is all one which year, comp. 
Hug. IT. p. 276—it follows that Titus’ stay in Crete must have ex- 
tended to the corresponding period of at least half a year, namely, 
till winter ; it being supposed that the apostle went to Crete imme- 
diately after his liberation. Without bringing his work there to a 
conclusion (Tit. 1.5) he hastened forward ; and we learn nothing 
farther of his subsequent progress from the epistle, except that at 
the setting of winter he was to be found at Nicopolis (which Nico- 
polis is meant the epistle does not inform us). How strikingly now 
do the data of the two Epistles to Timothy correspond to this! 
Here we meet the apostle, not on his way from west to east, but 
from east to west. We find him according to the statements of the 
first epistle on his way from Lesser Asia to Macedonia, i. 8 (whether 
he was even with Timothy in Ephesus cannot be said with certainty), 
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with the hope, however, of yet revisiting Ephesus ; from the state- 
ments of the second epistie we learn, that he had pursued his jour- 
ney (we say nothing at present of Miletus) by Troas, where he leit 
some of his effects behind him, to Macedonia (which fully har- 
monizes with the purpose expressed in the first epistle, to go from 
Macedonia to Ephesus), from thence to Greece, and we find him 
again a prisoner at Rome when this epistle was written. When we 
remember that the apostle, according to what is stated in the Epis- 
tle to Titus, intended to spend the winter in Nicopolis, we find a 
complete harmony in the circumstances connected with this journey, 
not merely in regard time—for that the apostle hastened forwards in 
Lesser Asia, as well as in Crete, we learn from the first Epistle to 
Timothy—but also in regard to place, if we may understand the 
Nicopolis in Epirus to be the Nicopolis to which the apostle betook 
himself on the setting in of winter, in order to pursue his journey 
to Rome in the beginning of spring, as soon as the sea might again 
be navigated. Weare here reminded of 1 Cor. xvi. 6, where the 
apostle purposes to spend the winter in Corinth, in order to pursue 
his journey by sea (Acts xx. 8), from thence to Jerusalem (Acts xix. 
21). The harmony is apparent also in the circumstance that Titus 
really was with the apostle in Rome (comp, 2 Tim.iv. 10). We 
will not attach so much importance to this harmony as so hold that 
of itself it forms a proof; but it is at all events worthy of notice 
how easily and naturally all those circumstances correspond to each 
other. Not less in favour of our supposition is also the harmony 
with statements to be found in other places. We learn from the 
Epistle to the Philippians i. 25-27, ii, 24, and from that to Phile- 
mon, ver. 22, that the apostle towards the end of his imprisonment 
at Rome, which lasted two years, purposed to go both to Macedonia 
and to Asia Minor. If the apostle was indeed set at liberty, we 
cannot but suppose that he would in the first place visit these dis- 
tricts. In our epistles we find him really there; and it may here 
appear to be a circumstance of some importance, that the object of 
his stay in Lesser Asia seems to have had reference not merely to 
Ephesus (the words of 1 Tim. i. 3, may be perfectly understood 
without supposing Paul to have been in Ephesus, and wherefore 
otherwise does he commit to Timothy the charge of governing the 
church and protecting it from error)? but also, as may be gathered 
from the Epistle to Philemon, to the district of country for which 
this epistle was designed. The subscription too of the epistle (from 
Laodicea), which appears to rest on tradition, as it is in no way au- 
thenticated by the epistle itself, leads to the same conclusion. In 
accordance with our supposition, the apostle’s visit to Crete may 
appear to be explained by his journey to Rome, in the course of 
which he touched at Crete (Acts xxvii. 7)—and how natural would 
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it have been to mention that the apostle had preached the gospel 
here before if this had really been the case. And even the haste 
with which he pursued this whole journey by Crete, through Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Greece, may be accounted for by the intention 
which the apostle so decidedly expresses in Rom. xv. 24, to go to 
Spain. With this also agrees the circumstance, that Mark, who, 
according to Col. iv. 10, had gone to Lesser Asia, is to come again to 
the apostle at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11), along with Timothy, who is sup- 
posed latterly to have gone from Rome to Philippi, and from thence 
might easily pass to Ephesus. What remains to be said on these 
points will be found in the special introduction to the respective 
epistles, We have brought together these particulars, not so much 
as separate arguments for our position, but rather with the view of 
shewing how well everything corresponds, supposing our position to 
be the true one, how the three epistles harmonize with each other in 
the representation which they give of the apostle’s journey, and how 
what we learn from other sources, is implied and presupposed in the 
statements of these epistles. But, moreover, the peculiar contents, as 
well as the form of these epistles, will not easily be accounted for, 
on the supposition of any other date than that which we have as- 
signed to them. With respect to the former we have already ob- 
served how, in various ways, these epistles bear the stamp of a later, 
nay of the latest period in the life and labours of the apostle ; how 
especially what we find in the Pastoral Epistles with reference to 
the heretics, and the ecclesiastical institutions, points to such a 
period ; how the statements on both the subjects evidently belong 
to a state of things occupying a place between what meets us in the 
earlier epistles of the apostle, and the latest epistles of the New 
Testament, especially in the Apocalypse. We would only refer here 
to what has been said above on this part of our subject. One other 
point, however, we must bring forward, to which indeed we attach 
the greatest weight in connexion with this question. Not only do 
we maintain that these epistles, from the nature of their contents, 
belong to a later period than the rest of the epistles of Paul, but 
also that from their contents and their form—especially the latter— 
they belong all to the same period. The most recent critics on the 
other side have more thoroughly perceived this than has been done 
by the latest advocates for their genuineness. “The same or simi- 
lar polemical references in these epistles,” observes De Wette, with 
perfect justice, “and their peculiar phraseology, constrain the de- 
fender of their genuineness to the supposition that they were all 
written about the same time” (p. 118). And to the same effect, Dr. 
Baur thinks that the genuineness of the epistles could only be 
maintained by presupposing a second imprisonment at Rome (p. 
93). If this were founded on the contents of the epistles alone, it 
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might be said in reply that it is by no means difficult to conceive 
that the same errors which at a later period appeared in Ephesus, 
had already shewn themselves in Crete several years before ; that 
the apostle had equal occasion, in the epistle which had reference to 
Crete, to speak of the presbyters, as afterwards in his Epistle to 
Timothy ; and that the same circumstance also would account for 
the precepts of a moral kind which occur in connexion with the re- 
ference to the teaching of other doctines. All this expressed in so 
general a form seems true enough, and sounds well. But let these 
epistles be compared first with each other, and then jointly with the 
rest of the apostle’s epistles. What an agreement in the one case, 
what a difference in the other! And will it then be maintained 
that the Epistle to the Romans was written nearly contemporarily 
with the Epistle to Titus and the first to Timothy ; and that be- 
tween these two and the last to Timothy, the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, to the Colossians, and Philemon, were indited, as Matthies 
supposes ? If, indeed, as Matthies himself has aptly observed (p. 
592), the second Epistle to Timothy presuppose an entirely differ- 
ent state of things from the first, and shews a different aim, whence 
their agreement? De Wette has performed the praiseworthy task 
of drawing out a comprehensive view of the phraseology pecu- 
liar to the Pastoral Epistles. Look at this assemblage of peculiar 
formulas and words, many of which also express peculiar ideas, and 
explain this phenomenon on the supposition that the epistles were 
‘not written at one period, but that other epistles came between 
them, in which we find no trace of this peculiarity. And this pecu- 
liarity extends not merely to particular expressions, but also to the 
style, as De Wette shews (p. 117), and even to the ideas and views 
(comp. De Weitte, p. 117). We have only to refer to such instances 
as the designation of piety by eboéGeva, the expression sound doc- 
trine, etc. This close affinity of the Pastoral Epistles to one an- 
other, which imparts to them the character of a single epistle as 
compared with the others, cannot be accounted for merely by the 
fact that they are epistles addressed to private persons, or to fellow- 
teachers with the apostle, or that in all of them the same circum- 
stances had to be spoken of (this, to say nothing further, does not 
hold with reference to the second Epistle to Timothy); it is ex- 
plained only by supposing that they were indited at one and the 
same time, when the apostle’s mind was occupied with the thoughts 
therein expressed, and when, so to speak, a certain mould had been 
formed in his mind, in which were cast his views and designations, 
and indeed his whole treatment of the subjects occurring in the 
epistles, and the stamp of which we find even in the second Kpistle 
to Timothy. We have here then the same phenomenon, as we find 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, compared with that to the Colos- 
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sians. Comp. Harless on the Ephesians, Intro. p. 70. Battger, 
well aware of the importance of this point, and overlooking the 
supposition of a second imprisonment, has yet sought to assign a 
contemporary date to. these epistles ; but the critical process which 
he has brought to bear upon the text it is to be hoped will not find 
acknowledgment. Every other hypothesis must renounce this con- 
temporariness, without which the close affinity that pervades these 
epistles cannot be rightly explained. If the apostle’s liberation 
from imprisonment at Rome is not admitted, then the Epistle to 
Titus, and the first to Timothy which represent the apostle as ina 
state of freedom, can have been written only before his apprehension 
in Jerusalem, whatever be the special date assigned to them; and 
the second Epistle to Timothy (leaving out of sight Bottger’s view 
that it was written in Cassarea) only during the Roman imprison- 
ment, whether at the beginning or at the end of it. And what 
an insuperable difficulty does Acts xx. 18, seq., oppose to this view 
in its every aspect !_ How little do the contents of the first Hpistle 
to Timothy agree with the farewell address at Miletus, if that 
epistle was written before this address was delivered ! Kvery un- 
prejudiced mind will view the matter in entirely the reverse way, and 
recognize in the first Epistle to Timothy, the beginning of the ful- 
filment of the apostle’s prediction in that address, Dr. Baur thinks 
it “impossible that the epistles can have been written previous to 
that farewell address ;” and in this he is perfectly right. “ The 
apostle,” he continues, ‘‘must have been liberated from im prison- 
ment in order to his being able to write them, but the parting ad- 
dress at Miletus most. decidedly contradicts this supposition” (p, 95), 
We have already noticed this contradiction, and admitted the diffi- 
culty which arises from the fact that the apostle, if the Pastoral 
Kpistles are genuine, must have again visited these countries, whilst 
in that address he seems to take his departure from them never to 
return. We will not urge, by way of explaining this, that from the 
first Epistle to Timothy, we need not suppose that Paul was in 
Ephesus, or farther, that his intention to go from Macedonia to 
Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 1415,) seems not to have been carried into effect, 
Take rather the most unfavourable view of the case, and suppose 
that the apostle was mistaken in this respect in his knowledge of 
the future ; shall we on this account reject the Pastoral Hpistles as 
spurious, if otherwise proved to be genuine? “Infallible fore- 
knowledge,” observes Neander (p. 476), “ belongs not to the marks 
of a genuine apostle, and from Paul’s own words, ver, 22, the oppo- 
site rather may be inferred. He himself speaks somewhat uncer- 
tainly of his future destiny. Comp. also Acts xvi. 7 ; xx. 3; 2 Cor. 
i, 15, ii. 12. If the address in question be closely examined, it will 
be found that it does not say all that it is held to say by those on 
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the other side. The apostle does not see himself already bound in 
the spirit ; the words dedeyévoc tO mvevpare cannot be made to imply 
this, whatever interpretation we give to 7@ mvevuare, whether, 
“bound in the spirit” (Meyer), or “ bound by the spirit” (Calvin), 
or “bound with respect to my spirit”—in every case the dedeuévoc 
must contain the reason of the mopevoua:, and, on account of the 
following ta ovvarrijcovrd jot 7) eldwc, etc. (in which the apostle ap- 
peals not to what he himself knows, but to what is known by another) 
cannot be understood as by Baur: “seeing myself in the spirit 
already bound, I go to Jerusalem not knowing what will befall me 
there, except that the Holy Ghost witnesses by others,” etc. How 
are pz eidog and rAzjv to be reconciled with this interpretation ? 
Just as little is the apostle “now about to finish his course,” ver. 
24 ; he only explains, why in spite of all these unfavourable predic- 
tions he goes to Jerusalem, following the leadings of the Spirit ; be- 
cause, namely, his life, in so far as he himself and his own interests 
are concerned, is not so dear to him (comp. on Phil. i, 21) as to pre- 
vent him from finishing his course, 7. e., as is shewn by the words 
that follow, from carrying out and fulfilling the work to which he 
has been officially called, that of testifying to the gospel. ‘The 
value which I set on my life does not restrain me from fulfilling my 
course, 7. €., my ministration” (Meyer on this passage). The apostle, 
then, says that he is ready to yield up his life if that should conduce 
to the fulfilment of his calling ; but he does not say that he is al- 
ready about to dic. He does not speak of what he himself knows 
till ver. 25; 1n what precedes this it is y7 eidwic. These words of 
ver. 25 must certainly be understood to mean that the apostle would 
never again see any of those who were then present ; for the dpeic 
mévrec cannot possibly be so explained as to make the apostle say 
that al/—as opposed to some—shall not see his face again. The 
apostle not merely hears in the predictions of the Spirit that bonds 
await him ; but apart from this, his aims are now more directed to- 
wards Rome (Acts xix, 21; Rom. i. 10, xv. 28), and even towards 
the most distant west (Rom. xv, 24), having no more place in these 
parts—as he wrote to the Christians at Rome shortly before enter- 
ing on this journey, in the course of which we find him at Miletus. 
In no case then could he hope soon, if ever, to return to those dis- 
tricts, and this thought might be expressed in the words of ver. 25. 
Let it also be borne in mind, that the ditficulty with which we are 
now dealing, affects not the Pastoral Epistles alone, but also the 
Kpistles to the Philippians, to Philemon (both of which represent the 
apostle as having the prospect of returning from Rome to the east), 
that to the Colossians (which may be said to be interwoven with the 
Epistle to Philemon), and that to the Ephesians. For, if the Epis- 
tle to the Phihppians was the last.that was written during that im- © 
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prisonment, and was subsequent to the Epistle to Philemon, then 
the promise in Phil. n. 24 stands of course in connexion with the 
intention expressed in Philem, ver. 22. Who would reject these epis- 
tles as spurious on account of the oidain Acts xx. 25? The diffi- 
culty is however just the same in reference to the Pastoral Hpistles; 
the purpose which the apostle there expresses, we here find carried 
into effect. This must restrain all who hold the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and that to Philemon as established from 
rejecting the Pastoral Epistles on account of this circumstance. 

I only add that Olshausen also expresses himsslf to the effect, 
that the supposition of a second Roman imprisonment can alone 
establish the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. “ This assump- 
tion alone can solve the serious difficulties. So much progress has 
been made by the critical question. This supposition, however, does 
not appear as merely arbitrary, but as a supplement to the history 
of the apostle, in confirmation of which not a little may be adduced 
from history indicating that such was the fact. For, 1, the Acts of 
the Apostles is not complete in its communications ; 2, it ends 
Without bringing the life of the apostle down to its close : of course 
then it needs a supplement ; 3, all that we are informed concerning 
the accusation of Paul, seems in no way to imply that he would be 
sentenced to death. He has the privilege of moving about, not at 
all in strict confinement. As we certainly know that Paul suffered 
martyrdom, it is in the highest degree probable, that his capital ac- 
cusation was quite a different one from that under which we find 
him in his first imprisonment; 4, we are informed by credible 
authorities that Paul also visited Spain ; by Clemens Romanus (eic¢ 
répua tio dvaswe éAOav) ; by Jerome on Is. xi. 14, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Katech. 17.” Compare Olshausen’s observations in the Stud. und 
Krit. 138. The most of those who have recently examined the point 
have arrived at the same result, comp. above, § 3.* Special difficul- 
ties that may still attend this historical arrangement of the epistles, 
will find consideration in the exposition of the epistles themselves. - 

4, We now proceed to the fourth of the points noticed above 
as furnishing an argument against the Pastoral Hpistles, with the 
view of giving it a positive investigation, so far as this can be done 
in a general way. We mean the alleged unaccountableness of 
these epistles on exegetical grounds, as distinct from that on his 
torical grounds, which we have just considered. We have here, as 
has been already observed, principally to deal with De Wette, who 
has given all diligence to establish this objection, We must of 
course leave it to the exposition of the respective epistles to shew, 
that they are quite in keeping with the state of things which they 
bring before us, that they correspond to the object they have in 


* Harless has also expressed himself decidedly to the same effect. Epheserbrief, Kin. p. 61. 
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view, and to the relation of the writer to those to whom they were 
addressed, and that the exceptions that have been taken to each of 
the epistles severally in these respects are without foundation. 
We here discuss the objections urged against the epistles on the 
ground of the grammatical and religious character common to them 
as a whole, comp. in De Wette, p. 116, seq. As the most recent 
negative criticism in this respect also treats the three epistles as 
one, and has almost entirely withdrawn from Schleiermacher’s sus- 
picions against the first Epistle to Timothy in particular,* so do we 
also treat them in our defence. The three epistles must, in regard 
to this objection also, in our view stand or fall together. 

We have already fully acknowledged in § 1 the critical difficulty 
that presents itself here. But ye shall find here also that on a closer 
examination, what at first seems strange becomes less so, nay, be- 
‘comes quite accountable. These epistles, says De Wette, differ from 
all the rest of Paul’s epistles ina peculiar phraseology, which is com- 
mon either to all the three or at least to two; and he follows up 
this assertion with a long list of these peculiar words and phrases, 
The same process which Schleiermacher brought to bear against 
the first Hpistle to Timothy, is thus extended to the three epistles. 
But how uncertain the result of such a process is, in a numerical 
respect, has been already ably demonstrated by Planck, in a com- 
parison made by him in opposition to Schleiermacher, of the peculiar 
expressions to be found in other epistles with those in the first Hpistle 
to Timothy, in regard to their number. He shews that in the first 
Epistle to Timothy there are eighty-one drat Acyoueva, in the second 
sixty-three, and in the Epistle to Titus forty-four ; but that in the 
Kpistle to the Philippians there are fifty-four, in the Hpistle to the 
Galatians fifty-seven, and in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Oolos- 
sians together one hundred and forty-three. It is thus evident that, 
in a purely numerical point of view, the Pastoral Kpistles appear by 
no means in a disadvantageous light. But from this nothing far- 
ther can be inferred, than that the difference in phraseology is not 
in itself conclusive against the genuineness of these epistles. And 
how should this be possible ? We shall not go so far as Planck, 
who asserts that the apostle had no rhetorically-developed style of 
language ; but we would simply ask, what right have we to sup- 
pose, that in ten or eleven other epistles which we possess of the 


* « No one who is acquainted with the more recent investigations since Schleierma- 
cher, and finds almost all critics unanimous in the opinion that these three epistles in 
respect to their contents, their form, and their entire peculiarity, are not to be separated 
from each other, can suppose that in point of composition there is so marked a superior- 
ity in the two other epistles over the first,” Baur p. 78. “Schleiermacher has certainly 
exaggerated the more unfavourable characteristics of the first Epistle to Timothy,” De 
Wette, p. 119. De Wette himself, however, gives an inferior place to the first Epistle to 
Timothy as compared with the two others. But in his view they must stand or fall together. 
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apostle’s writings, his whole stock of words lies before us? The 
last epistles of the apostle (keeping the Pastoral Epistles out of 
view), contain an abundant supply of new words not before used by 
him. If then, in these epistles, which in their having been ad- 
dressed to churches, as well as in their aim and contents, bear a 
much greater affinity to the rest, we yet find so great a difference, 
how much more accountable is this in the Pastoral Epistles which 
differ from all the others—with the exception of the short Epistle to 
Timothy—in being addressed not to congregations but to individ- 
uals, and these fellow-teachers with the apostle, and in being partly 
(that to Titus and the first to Timothy), quite of the nature of 
official letters. May we not expect a priorz, that in these epistles 
a new class of words will appear, when we find this in every one 
even of the epistles that are otherwise homogeneous P Of still 
greater importance, however, is another circumstance to be noticed 
here. These epistles, as already seen, and as the opposing criticism 
most insists upon, bring before us in detail, forms of religious life 
altogether new, and errors, the like of which do not occur in the 
other epistles. These new things of necessity give rise to new desig- 
nations. And if these epistles treat of the institutions of the church, 
and contain directions to Titus and Timothy for the right manage- 
ment of its affairs, topics handled in none of the other epistles, how 
could it be otherwise, than that new expressions should occur in 
connexion with these subjects 2 And, if these epistles collectively 
belong to a later period than all the rest, and all of them to about 
the same period, what ground for surprise at finding that they are 
closely related to each other, and differ considerably from the rest, 
especially as they all refer to matters which till then were unknown P 
There is no reason then for our being perplexed by the occurrence 
of new expressions and formulas. Still, however, all will depend on 
the character of this peculiar phraseology. A single dmaé Aeyopevov 
of a decidediv later origin would weigh more against the genuine- 
ness than a long catalogue of peculiar expressions, which Paul does 
not elsewhere use, but which, so far as concerns the idea or gram- 
matical usage, he might have employed. 'The oppposing criticism 
has made too lax a use of the term “ unpauline.” It has not ad- 
duced a single instance of an expression which can be said to be 
unpauline in the sense that Paul could not have used it, however 
numerous the instances of words which he does not actually use. 
Keeping these general remarks in view, when we turn to what De 
Wette has characterised as the peculiar phraseology. of the Pastoral 
Epistles, we at once find a series of expressions, the occurrence of 
which may be simply explained by the circumstance that these 
epistles allude to matters not spoken of in the other epistles. He 
adduces pt0o, yeveadoyiar, Sntijcec, pwatatodoyia, uaTaLoAdyoc, KEvo- 
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pwvia, Aoyouaxiat, Aoyouaysiv. Some of these expressions it will be 
evident at a glance, owe their existence to the peculiarity of the 
things to which the epistles refer. What proof can be drawn from 
the occurrence of viOo: and yeveadroyia, if these were the very things 
with which the Jewish Christians carried on their trade in magic P 
As well might we, on grammatical grounds, stumble at the occur- 
rence of eidwAd6vtov in the first Epistle to the Corinthians alone, 
where indeed: it occurs six times; or at finding the expression 
eldwietov only in that epistle, or é0eAoOpyoxeia, éuBatedu only in the 
Hpistle*to the Colossians. But such expressions also as énrjoetc, 
paraodoyia, and the rest are naturally explained, by the nature of 
those phenomena against which they were directed. The chief 
characteristic of the apostle’s mode of combating the errors here 
dealt with is that he almost entirely abstains from a serious refu- 
tation of the things brought forward by those seducers who were 
destitute of all moral earnestness, and concisely warns against them 
as empty talk, profitless controversy, vain disputation, whilst he di- 
tects to those subjects that are indeed worthy of being known, and 
will conduct to godliness. What expressions could be more appropri- 
ate for this end than just those selected, such as pwpat Snrioetc, parat- 
odoyia, kevodwviat, Aoyouayiat ? Thus when the historical element 
is justly apprehended, every stumbling-block disappears, whether 
arising from the manner in which the apostle combats the error, or 
the expressions he employs. And may we not point to parallels to 
these expressions in other epistles of the apostle ? Mapodoyia, Hiph. 
v. 4, mOavodoyia, Col. ii. 4, ypnorodoyia, Rom. xvi. 18, xevodotia, Phil. 
il, 8, are words similarly formed ; whilst the first two are similar 
also with respect to the sense. We might justly refer, as others 
have already done, for warasodoyia, to 1 Cor. iii. 20; Rom. i. 21, for 
kevopwria, to Eph. v. 6, for énrjoee to ovénrnric at 1 Cor.i.20. But 
the influence of the specific error which is combated in the Pastoral 
Epistles, extends to their phraseology much more than might at 
first be believed. The terms dyzjc and vytaivev-—along with that to 
which they stand opposed, namely, voce?v—are adduced as peculiar, 
in so far as they are employed to denote the true doctrine, and sur- 
prise has been expressed that the apostle, although he combats 
heresies in others of his epistles, yet employs these expressions only 
here, and here so often. But this surprise proceeds from overlook-_ 
ing just the principal thing, namely, that we do not find in these 
epistles, as many commentators suppose, the opposition of true and 
false doctrine, but of an unsound and a sound Christianity, The 
apostle characterizes as diseased the Christianity of those who give 
themselves up to profitless things, that are destitute of all moral 
fruitfulness, and as sound that of those who direct their regards 
to the truth which is according to godliness, or as he is wont cons 
Vout. V—34 
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cisely to express it, the by:aivovea didacxadia. We shall find no 
more appropriate designation for this kind of error in the other 
epistles of the apostle. With this is connected the frequent use of 
evoéBera in the Pastoral Epistles, an expression which the apostle 
employs nowhere else ; on which we have said what is necessary at 
Tit. i.1. In like manner, the frequent use of cédpwv with its deriv- 
atives is explained by taking into account that the apostle, in delin- 
eating Christianity as opposed to a morally unsound course of 
conduct, lays all stress on the disposition and conduct of its pro- 
fessors. Where does the apostle, in any other place, describe Chris- 
tianity in its application to individuals, and that, according to the 
distinctions of sex, age, and rank ? And on turning to Phil. iv. 8— 
a passage which comes nearest to that in which owdpwy occurs, inas- 
much as the apostle there aims at giving an exhaustive designation 
of the idea of Christian morality—we find several expressions which 
do not occur anywhere else, or occur but seldom, such as dyvd¢ and 
ceuvoc, so often found in these epistles, and mpood:Arjc, evonuoc, aperA 
not found at all in any other place. The epithets GéGnAoc, ypawdye, 
draidevtoc (the two latter occurring only once) are also adduced. 
But their occurrence is also explained by the relation they bear to 
the errors that are combated. If they denote things of a foolish 
and insipid character, then the use of these words, which belonged 
to the usus lingue of that period, is no proof that the epistles 
were not written by the apostle. Further, the expressions mpocéyerv, 
drotpérecOar, extpétrecOat, neptiotacba:, trapattetobat, doroxetv, Tupotvo- 
6a are adduced. But these expressions also all refer to the er- 
rors opposed in these epistles, as Bohl also justly observes, that 
the peculiarity in the language of the Pastoral Epistles, almost 
wholly relates to the designation of the evangelical doctrine on the 
one hand, and of the errors on the other. The first of these expres- 
sions occurs elsewhere in the sense in which it is adduced as peculiar 
to these epistles; comp. on Tit. 1. 14, ’ArotpérecOar extpéreoOat, 
and the remaining expressions, are found indeed only here ; for 
in Heb. xii. 18, éxtpérecOar has a different signification ; comp. 
De Wette on the passage. But nothing in the words themselves 
prevents our supposing that the apostle might have used them ; 
and the reason of his not using them elsewhere is that he does 
not elsewhere combat error by repelling it in the same summary 
way. Rom. xvi. 17 might be mentioned as containing an ex- 
pression which has some resemblance to it: Kat éxxAivate an’ avtoy. 
This expression is quite as peculiar to this passage as those of 
a similar kind in our epistles; only, at Rom. in. 12, the expres- 
sion occurs again without dé. In like manner we find at Gal. 
iL 6, petatidecOac dx6, which does not thus occur elsewhere. ‘The 
case is the same with mepsiotacOa, which, in the signification in— 
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which it is here used is not at all an uncommon word ; comp. 
Passow. With tapa:teioOac compare Heb. xii. 19, 25, and Acts 
xxv. 11. And what objection can be made to the expression doro- 
xéw, further than that it does not occur elsewhere, which might 
also be said of cadevOijvas dé occurring only at 2 Thess. ii. 2, pera- 
kevetabar do only at Col. 1. 23, éxninrey tevd¢ only at Gal. v. 4; es- 
pecially as (ike the preceding term é«tpémeocOac) the word stands in 
express connexion with 76 téaoc, 1 Tim. i. 5,6? How similar to 
it is the elsewhere occurring expression oroweiv, Rom. iv. 12 ; Gall. 
vi. 16? Finally, against tvdotc6a: we might place the expression 
pvototo0a, which, with the exception of Col. ii. 18, is found only in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, and occurs there no fewer than six 
times. .Other expressions on which stress is also laid, such as dva(e- 
Barotoba epi tevoc, brouyevyjoKery, are occasioned by the epistles 
being addressed. to fellow-teachers of the apostle, on whom he en- 
joins what they are to do, as Bottger has already observed. With 
respect to the former of these expressions, it may be observed that 
BéBatoc, BeBardw, BeBaiworc, are frequently used by the apostle ; while 
the latter will suggest the dvawurjoxw of 1 Cor. iv. 17, which also 
occurs at 2 Tim. i. 6 in proximity to the other. De Wette, more- 
over, adduces the unusual formulas of salutation ydpic, Aeoc, elpjvn, 
which occur in 1 Tim.i.2 ; 2 Tim.i.2 (that in Tit. i.4 is spurious). 
This formula, however, is not a peculiarity which universally belongs 
to the Pastoral Epistles, for we find there the more common along 
with the more uncommon formula, Further, ded¢ owrip. It were 
easy to shew that the idea is not unpauline ; comp. on Tit. i. 3. 
This concise expression of the idea becomes accountable on the hy- 
pothesis that these epistles belong to a later period, as has been 
already observed by a critic; and an imitator of the apostle would 
naturally have avoided this, Lastly, the formula mortdc 6 Adyor 
corresponding to the dujv (comp. on Tit. iii. 8) is used by the 
apostle only here. Did it occur only once, no one would object 
to it; and I take its more frequent occurrence to be just as 
accidental as the frequent occurrence of 7) mAavdoOe in the first 
Kpistle to the Corinthians, whilst it is found elsewhere only at Gal. 
vi. 7. ‘The expression doubtless involves an antithetical reference 
to the uncertain human opinions of the seducers, comp. Tit. i. 9 ; 
although it is also used in a general way, as at 1 Tim. iii. 1. In 
such matters full allowance ought to be made for a writer’s individ- 
uality. If these epistles were written about the same time, and 
bear such an affinity to one another as imparts to them the charac- 
ter of one epistle in comparison with the rest, then, in the frequent 
occurrence of one and the same expression, we have the same phe- 
nomenon that meets us in the other epistles, as, for example, when 
we find the word ¢7Adéw occurring five times in the Epistles to 
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the Corinthians, although it occurs besides only in Gal. iv. 17, 
18, or when we find ¢vorotcba six times in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and only once besides, in Col. 1. 18. But a closer 
comparison of the usus lingua in the other epistles of Paul with 
that in the Pastoral Epistles, would doubtless bring to light many 
expressions which are specifically Pauline, and which, except in 
those epistles and in the Pastoral, occur nowhere else. We ad- 
duce, for the sake of example, évdeixyvoda, Tit. ii. 10, which, in 
the New Testament is used by the apostle alone, but by him fre- 
quently ; together with évdeéic and évdevyua, which are used only 
by him. In like manner dvaxaivworg and dvaxarvéw, dvaxavigw are 
used only by Paul ; comp. Tit. iii. 5. Again dvaypvijcnw, 2 Tim. 1. 
6, occurs besides, in the New Testament, only at 1 Cor. iv. 17. So 
vovoereiv and vovOecia used only by the apostle (in Acts xx. 31 it is 
the apostle who speaks), and by him eight times in all, is found at 
Tit. iti. 10; also émray7, uveta, rAdgw, found only in the other epis- 
tles of Paul, and there repeatedly. In like manner drorduwe, dpeva- 
ratéw, comp. with Tit. i. 10, and ddopu7j. For the explanation of 
the other expressions adduced by De Wette, émodvea instead of 
napovota, deondrn¢ instead of xiptoc, I refer to the passages in which 
they occur. Besides these expressions, which are common to the 
three epistles, or to two of them, others of a peculiar kind, which 
occur in each of the epistles respectively, will be attended to in 
‘the exposition. These general remarks are intended only to shew 
that the difference in phraseology observable in these epistles by 
no means proves that which is sought to be proved by it. In 
the circumstances that they allude to new forms of error, that 
they are addressed to fellow-teachers of the apostle, that in their 
contents they bear a strong affinity to each other, and that they 
‘were written nearly contemporarily, the peculiarity of their phrase- 
ology is easily accounted for, and in comparison with the other 
epistles of the apostle, offers no inexplicable enigma. The crit- 
icism which has failed to shew, in the case of any one of those 
words, that the apostle might not have used it, ought at least to 
point out what Pauline expressions should have been chosen in 
place of the “ unpauline” ones, and how a forger should happen to 
prove false to the original precisely in those things in which a suc- 
cessful imitation would have displayed the smallest art, as, for ex- 
ample, in the formulas of salutation. But how unsuccessful has 
Schleiermacher been in his attempt to fulfil the former of these ob- 
ligations, when he takes érepodidaoxadeiv, 1 Tim. 1. 3, to be identical 
with dAAov ‘Inooby knpvcoev, 2 Cor. xi. 4, and thinks that the apostle 
would never have expressed himself in such a round-about way if 
he had known the érepodidackadeiv. In reply to this it is enough to 
refer to 1 Tim. vi. 3. Comp. on 1 Tim.i. 8. That the language of 
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the Pastoral Epistles is purer Greek than that of the other epistles, 
arises plainly from the circumstance that the apostle does not here 
treat of doctrinal subjects. 

It is not, however, merely the diction of the Pastoral Epistles 
that is alleged to be unpauline, but also the style as a whole, the 
composition of the epistles. De Wette remarks as a peculiarity 
common to them all, that they deal much in common-places, and 
that even what is intended to serve for the refutation of error or for 
instruction, is given in a general form ; with which also is to be con- 
nected the further peculiarity, that after such digressions or general 
instructions, a return, or a conclusion and resting point, is generally 
sought in an exhortation or an application in some form, addressed 
to the party who is to receive the epistle. In order to understand 
wnat De Wette means by the common-places so frequently occur- 
ring in these epistles, we may refer to such passages as Tit. ii. 11-15 
or iii. 3-8. We must leave it to the exposition to shew, with refer- 
ence both to this passage and to the remaining passages of the same 
kind, whether it is a digression or a common-place that is expressed, 
and not rather a truth which stands in close connexion with the 
foregoing exhortation, as that by which it is confirmed, and which 
on this account is strongly urged on the party to whom the epistle 
is addressed, as on one who ought to conduct himself in accord- 
ance with this general truth. It is true, however, that in these 
epistles the special and the general follow each other in close 
succession, that the particular subjects are for the most part 
treated in a general way, and that even what is. said in the way 
of refutation or of instruction is presented in a general form. 
It is this, namely, the sententious character of the epistles, in 
which they differ from the others. And with this sententious- 
ness which characterizes the particular sentences, their general 
structure stands closely connected. It is evident at first sight 
that these epistles for the most part contain no artificially-con- 
structed periods, but sentences connected ina simple form. Sen- 
tence follows sentence in the simplest connexion, often in no 
connexion ; and this want of apparent connexion frequently ap- 
pears also in the transitions, where, with the connecting link 
of a relative or a «ai, something follows quite remote from 
what goes before. This difference in the style of composition, can 
fail to be perceived by no one who passes from the reading of the 
other epistles to these. How is the apostle elsewhere wont to inter- 
weave the special with the general, how lively and impressive is his 
style, how full of special allusions, and the context how closely con- 
nected, and how full of the subtlest reciprocal references! Whilst, 
in the case of the other epistles of Paul, the expositor cannot in 
general mistake the right meaning if he but carefully considers 
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the context; in the Pastoral Epistles, he is often deserted by 
the context, as well in respect to the meaning of particular 
words as to the whole thought, and left to form his opinion from 
the general usage of the language and the general analogy of the 
apostle’s peculiar sphere of thought ; and in like manner in deter- 
mining the connexion (this applies especially to the first Epistle to 
Timothy) he is very much left to the resources of his own judgment. 
How is this dissimilarity to be explained ? If we have referred ina 
general way to the other epistles of Paul in order to make this dis- 
similarity apparent, we must also, on the other hand, refer to them 
in our endeavour to account for it. And whilst it cannot be denied 
that there is a certain similarity between the Pastoral Epistles and 
the others, it must also be acknowledged how great a difference there 
is between them. Schleiermacher, with special reference to the first 
Epistle to Timothy, gives prominence to the objection that it 1s en- 
tirely wanting in specialities, that in it everything wears a general 
and undefined aspect, and appears unfixed, as if hovering in the air 
rather than resting on the firm ground of a really existing state of 
things. But he is not inclined to undertake from a comparison with 
the rest of Paul’s epistles in respect to their style, to prove that this 
epistle cannot be of a Pauline origin, for, he says this dissimilarity 
might be of trifling significance, inasmuch as these epistles (the 
other epistles of Paul) are of so very various a character, that there 
might easily have been one other differing in a peculiar way from 
all the rest. Leaving out of view that Schleierinacher would have 
found it difficult to prove the style of the first epistle to be unpaul- 
ine, so long as the two others are acknowledged to be Pauline, we 
accept as perfectly true his remark as to the other epistles of Paul 
being various in their character, and we unhesitatingly bring 1t for- 
ward in behalf of the three epistles. How different, in spite of the 
fundamental similarity already alluded to, is the dialectic character 
of the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians, from the orato- 
rical style of the Epistle to the Iiphesians, and this again from the 
Epistle to the Philippians, which approaches nearest to the purely 
epistolary style, or from the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
also has more of the same character. We are then entitled to ask, 
whether there could not be other epistles still, which might differ 
again from all the rest in a peculiar way P Still, however, very 
little is accomplished by this appeal to a mere abstract possibility. 
Much more will depend on our being able to shew why precisely 
these epistles differ from the others in this particular manner. Im- 
portance has been given to the circumstance, that from all appear- 
ances (?) the apostle wrote these epistles with his own hand, in- 
stead of dictating them to an amanuensis. (Comp. Rothe, a. a. Q., 
p. 822.) But the Epistle to the Galatians was also written by the 
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apostle with his own hand (comp. on vi. 11); and, even although 
it were shewn that this was the case in regard to these epistles, no 
definite conclusion could be drawn from the influence of this circum- 
stance, which is different in the case of different individuals. On 
the other hand, I fully agree with Rothe when he explains the dis- 
crepancy in style by the essential difference in the situation of one 
and the same writer, who at one time sends a didactic writing to an 
entire church, and at another writes a confidential letter to a disci- 
ple and a friend who is of the same mind with himself, and not in- 
tended to be publicly read, inasmuch as it rather contains hints 
than enlarges on any topic. I alsoagree with him, when he further 
refers to the difference which the ae ersity of subject could not fail 
to produce. Look at the first of these circumstances, and there is 
nothing surprising in the simplicity of style and laxity: of connexion 
which characterise these epistles. A remark such as that in 1 Tim. 
v.23, shews how little the writer was concerned about a skilful plan 
and an elaborate execution. How strange beside such a remark 
would the skilful dialectic of the Epistle to the Romans look, or 
that of the Epistle to the Galatians, or the style of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, if the subject might admit of such. But the style of the 
epistle is to be explained, not merely by its confidential character, as 
addressed to a pupil between whom and the apostle there existed a 
most intimate mutual understanding. It is moreover to be taken 
into consideration, especially in regard to the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy and the Epistle to Titus, that they are official letters, a,point 
of view in which already Schleiermacher has placed them both, al- 
though even in this point of view he refuses to acknowledge the Pan- 
line origin of the former. The'second Epistle to Timothy, though 
not an official letter, is still so closely related to those others in its 
- contents (namely its references to the office of Timothy), as well as 
in its date, as sufficiently to account for such similarity of style as 
exists. The character of these epistles, as official, must, however, be 
insisted on chiefly on this account, because if there is any epistle 
familiar and confidential, it is that to the Philippians, which, al- 
though addressed to a church, is essentially indebted, both for its 
matter and form, to the close personal relation that subsisted between 
the apostle and the church. There is besides the Epistle to Philemon, 
which, although not addressed to a church, yet, like that to the 
Philippians, stands much farther from our epistles than near to the 
rest. Precisely by this circumstance, I apprehend, is the peculiarity 
in style to be chiefly accounted for. This may be made plain by 
examples. Compare what the apostle writes to Titus on the sub- 
ject of slaves, for the purpose of directing his conduct toward them, 
with those passages in Paul’s epistles in which the same point is 
elsewhere handled (comp. on Tit. ii, 9, 10), and it will at once be 
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perceived what a difference of style is occasioned by the circum- 
stance that the apostle does not here directly speak to the slaves. 
Kssentially the same thing is prescribed in those other passages, but 
the injunction is there enforced by reasons entering into the rela- 
tions, and everything is held forth that may stimulate to a faithful 
performance of duty! Is the apostle to speak to Titus in the same 
way as to the slaves themselves? Is it not enough that he con- 
cisely states to him the points to which he is to refer, leaving to 
him the enforcement of them and all else connected with them ? 
To this then we are to trace that peculiarity which is characterized 
as the indefiniteness, the vague generality of the Pastoral Epistles, 
as compared with the others. Were those commentators right, who 
suppose that these epistles were only nominally addressed to Timothy 
and ‘l'itus, and were really intended as public writings for the churches, 
this style might reasonably create surprise, and we might perhaps 
grant that not much could have been learned from them. But re- 
garding them as official communications, and consequently that to 
Titus as intended concisely to state to him the points to which his 
attention is to be directed, we perceive the appropriateness of this 
style to the object. For almost the whole epistle is written in the 
manner we have shewn in this particular instance. The requisite 
qualifications of a presbyter are stated in chap. i. with the same 
brevity ; in this way also is error characterized, not so much in the 
_ way of refutation, as of indicating to Titus the points which he is to 
keepin view. This is self-evident in regard to the remaining portion 
of this epistle in chaps. ti, and iii. How should the style be dialectical, 
or oratorical, or even elaborate as in the Epistle to the Philippians 
or that to Philemon, when all that was aimed at was such a concise 
statement, the result of which is, that the epistle as a whole, owing 
to the variety of its contents, has a summary, sententious, asynthetic 
appearance ? The case, however, is different with respect to the 
much-abused first Epistle to Timothy. This is evident ata glance, 
in the parts which it has in common with the Epistle to Titus ; so 
chiefly in chap. iii. The apostle treats more fully and with less of 
summariness the point spoken of in chap. ii. ; but here also, in my 
opinion, the style approaches perceptibly nearer to that of the epistle 
which, as might be maintained a priort, must bear the greatest 
resemblance to the Pastoral Epistles whenever the apostle on one 
point or another enters into particulars, namely, the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in those places where the circumstances of the 
church are spoken of, as in chap. xi. 14-84, seq., passages which 
are also related in their special contents. The same applies to 
chap. v., in so far as this treats somewhat at large of the institution 
for widows; whereas the style of chaps. iv. and v. again has more of 
the sententious character. The second Epistle to Timothy is both 
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in form and matter cognate with the first, although in it much less 
of that generality and vagueness, as it is called, can be shewn. 
Thus, considered generally, the style of these epistles, so far as it is 
peculiar, cannot be assailed ; it is clearly vindicated by their design 
and contents. Also that peculiarity of composition specially cha- 
racterized by De Wette, appears to me accounted for by these gen- 
eral considerations, that, namely, which consists, as De Wette ex- 
presses it, in the writer’s digressing from what belongs to the subject 
of the epistle to so-called common-places, and returning from such 
a digression to an exhortation. How natural, for example, in Tit. 
ii. 10, that the apostle should merge the special injunctions (which 
he does not here enforce one by one because he is not addressing the 
church), in the mention of the fundamental truth on which all 
Christian morality rests, and should then return to Titus with the 
exhortation: These things speak and exhort, etc. These funda- 
mental truths form, as it were, resting-places on which the heart of 
the apostle fondly leans, and where it delights to tarry ; the exhor- 
tation, however, by which they are followed up, addressed to the 
receiver of the epistle, shews that he never loses sight of the object 
he has in view in referring to these truths. And how easily explic- 
able that such fundamental truths addressed to Timothy or Titus, 
are not further opened in an official letter. Comp. Planck, a. a. Q., 
p. 282. | 

We have hitherto been looking only at those portions of the 
Pastoral Epistles in which may be perceived a style different from 
_that of the rest of Paul’s epistles. We add, in support of their 
Pauline origin, that particular portions, and especially those which 
are: kindred ia contents to those of other epistles, discover 4 genuine 
Pauline style. Take as examples the two doctrinal passages which 
occur in the Epistle to Titus ii, 11-14 and ili. 2-7. The style of 
these passages must remind every reader of the apostle, even though 
in others he may not be able to recognize him. Schleiermacher has 
already remarked how much the introduction ch. i. 1-3 resembles 
generally that in the Epistle to the Romans, or the Epistle to the 
Galatians. In 1 Tim. i. 3, seq., we find a passage, which of all the | 
New Testament writers can be ascribed only to the Apostle Paul ; 
comp. on the passage. We have already spoken of the similarity 
in style between the second and fifth chapters and certain portions 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. How close the resemblance 
between the introduction to 2 Tim. i. 3, seq., and that to the 
Epistle to the Romans, many have already observed. This circum- 
stance—namely, that these epistles approach in style to the rest of 
the epistles in those passages in which the contents are of a kindred 
nature, and differ most from them in those places where their spe- 
cific contents and aim come most into prominence—is certainly the 
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most favourable testimony to their genuineness, since it explains 
the difference of style in a way which leaves the Pauline origin un- 
assailed. If these observations are true, all will then depend on 
the question, how this peculiar style is managed in these epistles. 
The strongest testimony has been given by the opposing critics, to 
the method and clearness of the Epistle to Titus ; less is said in 
favour of the second Epistle to Timothy, in which De Wette finds 
at least here and there the absence of a good grammatical and log- 
ical connexion ; and least of all in favour of the first Epistle to 
Timothy, in which Schleiermacher finds no intelligible connexion at 
all. De Wette, however, thinks Schleiermacher’s assertion exag- 
gerated (p. 119); Baur acknowledges no decided superiority in the 
other two epistles as compared with this, and admits that this epis- 
tle also as a whole, is not wanting in unity and in the development of 
a definite idea (p. 77). So think the representatives of the most 
recent criticism, and from these opinions we may infer that, grant- 
ing a difference of style as arising out of a difference of circum- 
stances, these epistles after all do not appear in so unfavourable a 
light. Baumgarten is the last who has come forward against 
Schleiermacher, in the defence of the first Epistle to Timothy, in 
this point in which it has been assailed, comp. a. a. Q., pp. 205-264, 
and Planck, a. a. Q., p. 116, seq. We. shall give special heed to 
this point in the exposition. 

Schleiermacher has gone still darther 1 in his objections to the first 
Epistle to Timothy, denying to it in general the character of a didactic 
epistle (p. 128, seq.) It is no real epistle at all, he contends, but 
only a writing in this form, forged with considerable awkwardness. 
The explanations he has given respecting the nature of the didactic 
epistle, and its possible forms, are most worthy of perusal, But 
he is justly charged with the inconsistency implied in vindica- 
ting the genuineness of the Epistle to Titus, and the second 
Epistle to Timothy, from this same point of view (pp. 141-152). 
That the disfavour with which he has treated the first Epistle to 
Timothy is unjust, and that the epistle, when viewed in the same 
light as that in which he regards the Epistle to Titus, namely, asan 
official letter addressed by the apostle to a confidential disciple 
and fellow-teacher, may be explained just as easily as it has already 
been shown by Planck, p. 105, seq., and is no longer denied by any 
critic. | 

Finally, with respect to the peculiarity in ideas and views be- 
longing to these epistles, which De Wette has also ably set forth, as 
seen from his point of view, p. 117, we shall omit here what refers 
only to special passages, and direct our attention to what may be 
said to be common to these epistles. De Wette brings forward as 
illustrations of this peculiarity, that the writer employs the term 
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evoéBera to denote Christian piety, and so often enjoins the virtue of 
owdpoovvn ; and he observes, that this stands in connexion with the 
predominating tendency to regard life from a moral point of view 
(by the d:dackaria vy. De Wette understands the doctrine of mor- 
ality)—with the frequent injunction and recommendation of good 
works—with the view that error is connected with an evil, and the 
true faith with a good conscience—with a vindication of moral merit 
which stands almost in contradiction to the Pauline doctrine of 
grace—with the defence of the law, according to which it is ad- 
mitted that the law may be used on a merely moral footing (which 
he remarks in reference to 1 Tim, i. 8, seq:) On the other hand, the 
doctrinal element of Christianity, he says, comes prominently for- 
ward, in the frequent expression didacxadia and the like, in the ab- 
stract view which is taken of the atonement (Tit. i. 11, seq., iii. 4), 
in the value that is attached to the holy Scripture. And with this 
abstract view is connected a universalism, which indeed is not in it- 
self unpauline, but which does not appear in the same polemical 
relation as we find it in Paul’s writings, for example in Rom. iii. 29, 
Now, while it must be acknowledged that with some exceptions, 
which we shall have to state, these characteristics have been ably 
selected and set forth by De Wette, it will yet be found that this 
peculiarity does not necessitate the supposition of another author, 
but only of other circumstances with reference to the subject of 
morality, than those which the apostle has before him in his other 
writings. It is wrong to take the expression didackadia by. at once 
to mean the doctrine of morality. De Wette himself has truly ob- 
served on Tit. i. 9, that the expression denotes the same thing as 
dAndeca 4 Kat’ evoéBerav, Tit. 1. 1, consequently not the doctrine of 
morality, but the Christian doctrine which leads to piety. It is the 
opposite of the wataodoyia and the Snrijoec, which produce no moral 
fruit. That good works are recommended, is in itself not unpauline, 
In Rom. xii. 17 he exhorts Christians thus: taking care to do 
things of good report in the sight of all men; and in Eph. ii. 10; 
Col. i. 10, thus: being created anew unto good works ... . that 
we should walk in them. “ These are,” as Harless observes on this 
passage, ‘‘ the works which the apostle views as the sound fruits of 
the tree that has been again restored (Col. i. 10); these alone he 
calls dya0d, xaAd ; all the legal performances of self-righteousness 
on the other hand, lie under the curse (Gal. ii. 10).” As De Wette 
himself acknowledges farther that the Pauline doctrine of grace is 
to be found in these epistles, 2 Tim. 1.9; Tit. i. 5, it is difficult to 
see what can be inferred from this circumstance against their Paul- 
ine origin. The frequency of this injunction (to good works) is cer- 
tainly not to be denied, but, as will afterwards be seen, neither does 
it want a sufficient reason. Although, according to De Wette, in 
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such passages as 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Tim. 11. 15, iti. 13, iv. 8, vi. 18, 
seq., the apostle seems to teach a doctrine of grace nowhere else in- 
culcated by him, that, namely, of moral meritoriousness, as belong- 
ing even to the individual himself, yet the consideration of these 
passages respectively, will shew that they contain no doctrine which 
the apostle does not not teach elsewhere, for example in Rom. 11.6, seq., 
who will render to every man according to his deeds; to them who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and honour and 
emmortality, eternal life, etc. Further, the admission that a moral 
use may be made of the law, 1 Tim. 1. 8, in the case of the dvduorc, 
etc., cannot at all be regarded as unpauline, when compared with 
such passages as Gal. 11. 19, 11. 28; Rom. v. 20, ete. How other- 
wise can the lawless, the disobedient, and the profane be helped, but 
by the law first of all accomplishing its design upon them, of lead- 
ing them to the knowledge of sin? Comp. Usteri, a. a. Q., pp. 65- 
75. Moreover, the special polemical reference in which the apostle 
in this passage speaks of the design of the law, is well worthy of 
consideration ; comp. the exposition. When again it is character- 
ized as a peculiarity in the views of the writer, that he connects 
error with a bad, and the true faith with a good conscience, we 
would say in reply, that this is rather to be regarded as a peculiarity 
in the errors which he combats, than in the writer’s mode of viewing 
them ; inasmuch as these errors take their rise from men who, just 
because they wanted the moral energy which is requiste for the ap- 
prehension as well as for the preservation of the simple Christian 
truth, turned aside into those devious by-paths of a mystic Gnosis 
and asceticism, and sought to propagate their wisdom, not from con- 
viction, or in a spirit of moral earnestness, but for the sake of gain. 
And this accounts for the same view not being urged in the same 
degree, against the ordinary Judaistic opponents of the apostle ; 
although we find something resembling this in passages such as Gal. 
vi. 12, seq. Finally, with respect to what is further urged, namely, 
that a universalism is found in these epistles which, though Pauline 
in itself, is yet not expressed by Paul in the same polemical connex- 
ion—all will depend on whether this universalism is in place in the 
passages concerned ; on which see the exposition. On the other 
hand, we acquiesce in the truth of De Wette’s remarks, that in 
these epistles the view of life in its moral relations comes into prom- 
inence, that good works are frequently recommended, and that, on 
the other hand, the doctrinal element of Christianity is brought 
prominently forward in the frequently recurring d:dackaAia and the 
like (I do not see why the view of the atonement, which we find in 
Tit. u. 11, i. 4; 2 Tim. 1, 10, can be said to be abstract, inasmuch 
as the subject is there treated in a general way ; comp. on this what 
has been said above). Here, however, it must be observed first of all, 
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that this mode of conception and expression on these topics must by 
no means be regarded as merely accidental, or in general as having its 
ground in the individuality of the writer ; for he very plainly shews, 
what is his design in the selection of the expression evoéGera or dudac- 
_ kadéa. Compare Tit. i. 1, where the writer in the very outset desig- 
nates himself in the inscription as dméotodo¢ Kat’ éniyvwo dAnbeiag 
tic Kat’ evoéBerav ; or the passage chap. ii. 1, where Titus is enjoined 
in opposition to the pataoAdya, to speak the things that become 
sound doctrine, @ mpére: tH bysatvoton didackadia ; or 1 Tim. vi. 3, 
where the érepodidackadciv is explained negatively by ju7) tpocépyecbar 
bytaivovot Adyowc, and this again by ti Kat’ evoéBerav didacnadia. It 
can therefore be scarcely doubted, that this style of viewing and 
presenting Christian truth, chiefly with regard to its moral influence, 
as truth which is according to godliness ; as well as the weight that 
is given in general throughout these epistles to the practical side of 
Christianity, stands in close antithetical connexion with the nature 
of the errors which are opposed. If, however, the one element—the 
moral—is presented in its totality, this necessitates that the other— 
the doctrinal—should also be presented more in its abstract form. 
The true doctrine, is justly placed in opposition to the profitless 
science of the opponents, which produces no moral fruit. Not to 
repeat here what has been already said, we refer to the remarks 
made above on the so-called heretics. In general, however, it must 
be acknowledged that the danger was always becoming greater that 
Christianity should be treated as a matter of science, to meet which, 
a reference to its moral requirements was especially needed. This 
was a danger most likely to spring up with the longer and by de- 
grees familiar continuance of Christianity ; and the history of a 
later age shews but too plainly how this danger was not without its 
consequences. 

We here close our investigation. A more discerning eye may 
perceive much that has been here adduced in behalf of the genuine- 
ness of the epistles to be untenable, but it must at least be acknowl- 
edged by every unprejudiced reader, that the critical problem which 
lies before us finds an easier and a more natural solution in the way 
pointed out by us, than in that which is followed by the criticism on 
the other side ; and that what remains yet unaccounted for, is as 
nothing when compared with the enormous difficulties, in which the 
result offered by that criticism is involved. We would also, in con- 
clusion, merely call to mind (comp: § 2) how considerable is the 
weight which is laid in the scale of the genuineness of these epistles, 
by the external testimonies, according to which the Pastoral Hpis- 
tles belong to the most favoured, so much so, that De Weitte him- 
self shews it to be impossible that they could have been written 
after the middle of the second century, p. 120. 
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§ 5. LirERATURE. 


Olshausen has adduced (vol. i, Intro, § 9) those exegetical 
works which embrace the whole New Testament. The homilies of 
Chrysostom, the exposition of Theodoret and of J erome, the é7yi- 
oete of Cicumenius, and the épuqveia of Theophylact, extend also to 
these epistles. As belonging to the period of the Reformation, is 
first of all to be named Luther: Scholia et sermones in I. Jo. atque 
annott. in ep. Pauli (priorem) ad Tim. et Tit. ed. Bruns., Lub. 1797, 
Then Melancthon : Enarratio ep. 1 ad Tim., et duorum capp. secun- 
de. Wittenb. 1561. And chiefly Calvin in his Comment. on the 
whole epistles of Paul. Ed. by Tholuck, Berl. 1834. 

As belonging to the later and the most recent time, may be 
mentioned, Conr. Vorstii: Comm, in Omnes, epp. ap. exc. II. ad 
Tim. ad Tit. ad Philem. et ad Hebr. 1631. Benson: Paraphras- 
tical explanations of, and observations on several books of the New 
Testament. J. D. Micheelis: Paraphrasis und Anm. ueber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. Thess. den Tim. Tit. und 
Philem., Gott. 1750 u 1769. Heinrichs : Im Koppe’schen Bibelwerk. 
7 Bd. Gott. 1798. 2 Aufl. 1828. Lspecially, Heydenreich: Die 
_ Pastoralbriefe Pauli erlaiutert 2 Bde. Hadam. 1826. Then J. F. 
von Flatt : Vorlesungen ueber die Br. P. an Tim. u. Tit. herausge- 
geben von Kling Tiib. 1831. The Catholic commentator Mack: 
Comm, ueber die Pastoralbriefe, Tiib. 1836. Matthies: Erklir. der 
Pastoralbriefe mit bes. Bezichung auf Authentie und Ort and Zeit 
der Abfassung, Greifsw. 1840. De Wette ins. Kurzgefassten Hand- 
buch Bd. 2. Th. 5.2 Aufl. Leipz. 1847. Huthers: Pastoralbriefe, 
as continuation of the commentary by Meyer. 

Mosheim has expounded only the two Epistles to Tim. : Erkli- 
rung der beiden Briefe P. an den Tim., Hamburgh, 1755. Weegs- 
cheider only the first : der erste Briefdes ap. P. an den Tim., neu 
uebers, und erklirt, G6ott., 1810. Then G. EH. Leo, Pauli ep. 1 ad 
Tim., greece cum perp comm. Lips. 1837. On the second Epistle 
to Tim. ; J. Broechner, Commentatio de ep. II. ad Tim. Copenh., 
1829. On the Kpistle to Titus: Kuinoel, explic. ep. P. ad Tit. 
commentatt. theol. ed. a Velthusen, Ruperti et Kuinoel. Vol. i, 
292. The literature of these epistles is given still more fully in 
Matthies, p. 49, seq. Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur. Works 
on special points, such as the authenticity, etc., are noticed at the 
places in which these points are treated. 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 
INTRODUCTION, 


I. THE HISTORICAL TESTIMONIES OF THE EPISTLE CONCERNING 
ITSELF. 


1. The receiver of the epistle is distinctly named ini. 4. It is 
Titus, the well-known assistant of the Apostle Paul. His name is 
nowhere mentioned in the Acts; but we learn from Gal. ii. 3 that 
he was a Gentile by birth, and that he remained uncircumcised. 
We do not hear of him again till the occasion of Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus, and then, that he was sent by the apostle as a deputy to 
Corinth about a collection (2 Cor. vii. 14, xii. 18). On his return 
thence, he met with the apostle in Macedonia (2 Cor. 11. 18, vii. 6, seq.) 
From thence he was sent again to Corinth, as the bearer of the 
second epistle (2 Cor. vill. 6, 16, seq.) . Upon this follow the data 
furnished by the Pastoral Epistles (2 Tim. iv. 10, his journey to 
Dalmatia, and Tit. i. 5, i. 12). According to the statements con- 
tained in the epistle addressed to him, he had been left by the apostle 
in Crete to organize a church, and to act as teacher (evangelist). 
He was not a bishop or an archbishop in Crete, but he laboured 
there as an evangelist, the peculiar circumstances requiring that he 
should direct his energies chiefly against prevailing corruptions ; 
and he received a special commission to ordain presbyters, so as to 
form an outward union of the Christians there into a Christian so- 
ciety. Chap. i. 12 of this epistle intimates, perhaps, that another 
would soon relieve him, and says that he was to rejoin the apostle 
at Nicopolis. Tradition makes him bishop of Crete; on which, 
and on the literature connected with this, compare Winer’s RWB. 
on Titus, and Bohl, p. 105-120. 

According to the plain inscription of the epistle, i. 4, we must 
consider it as settled that it was designed for Titus, and not for 
the church, or for the church along with him. Alike its form 
and contents demand this supposition, With regard to the for- 
mer, in addition to the address itself, we need only to refer to 1. 
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5,13; ii. 1, 6, 7,15; iti. 1, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15. Everywhere it is 
Titus, and Titus alone, who is addressed ; nowhere do we find 
any direct reference to the church; when there is any such refer- 
ence .it is always indirect, through Titus. And, with regard to 
the contents, it is justly observed that 1. 12, seq., does not agree 
with the epistles having been intended for the church. The moral 
precepts, also, would in this case have been stated differently. The 
apostle would not have satisfied himself with a simple enumeration 
of the things enjoined ; on which compare the exposition of 1. 12. 
This mode of treating his subject, in contradistinction to that of 
other epistles in which the apostle addresses himself directly to the 
church (the comparison may be made especially in connexion with i. 
12, see exposition), is suitable only to Titus; and this circum- 
tance, which has been urged as an objection against the epistle, is 
precisely an argument for its genuineness. That what the apostle 
says in ch. 1. 2, 8, by way of more definitely naming, not of attest- 
ing his office, contains nothing against our view of the epistle’s hav- 
ing been intended for Titus alone, and that u. 15, ii. 15, likewise 
contain nothing against this, we must leave it to the exposition to 
shew. 7 | 

2. The condition of the Christians in Crete, which was the occa- 
sion at once of Titus’ having been left behind, and of his receiving 
this apostolical letter, finds a sufficient explanation in the epistle, if 
we do not allow ourselves to be misled by a preconceived opinion. 
Criticism itself does not leave us at liberty to suppose that Chris- 
tianity was first planted there by the apostle. To this supposition, 
indeed, the contents of the epistle, which was written shortly after 
the apostle’s departure from Crete (comp. on 1, 5), and which pre- 
supposes that Christianity had been longer in existence there, do 
not correspond. And what is there to hinder us from supposing, 
that the apostle was not the first to make known Christiaity there, 
but found it already existing 2? (Comp. oni. 5.) And he found 
there not merely the seed of Christianity, but along with and inter- 
mingled with it much that was corrupt, which took its rise especially 
from the Jewish Christians G.10). This element is not treated as 
a doctrinal heresy, but, on the one hand as a science occupied with 
unsubstantial things, and having in it no principle of godliness, on 
the other, as a leaning to the commandments of men, which are 
likewise destitute of moral power, and which spring from the moral 
deficiencies of their authors. It was not after the apostle’s de- 
parture, which was but shortly before this epistle was written, 
that these corruptions first showed themselves ; for the apostle, 
knows them from personal observation. He himself had openly 
combated them, and what still remained to be done in regard to 
them formed part of those things that were wanting which Titus 
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was fully to set in order. "We may gather, besides, from the epistle, 
that as yet the Christians had not been united into a church. Tho 
apostle himself had not been able to ordain presbyters, so that Ti- 
tus’ commission was to establish church order and government. It 
is remarkable that in this epistle no mention is made of deacons. It 
is plain from this that the deaconal office was non-essential in com- 
parison with that of a presbyter, as indeed it owed its existence to a 
necessity which the progress of time evolved (Acts vi. 1). 

3. The contents of the epistle result simply and naturally from 
these circumstances which occasioned it. The design of the apostle 
is to instruct Titus in reference both to the setting up of church 
government through presbyters, and to his labours as an evangelist 
in opposition to the prevailing errors. After an introduction, 1. 1-4, 
in which the apostle designates his office with specific reference to 
the errors that were to be combated, he proceeds to the subject of 
the ordination of presbyters,. and lays down the qualifications which 
Titus is specially to look for in this work. They are moral qualifi- 
cations, and a firm adherence to the faithful word and sound doc- 
trine, as the apostle characterizes the apostolic doctrine, mn opposition 
to a vain and morally fruitless tendency, 5-10. The necessity of 
these qualifications is then shewn by a reference to the prevailing 
corruptions, Then follows what Titus is to teach, in opposition to 
the errors of the seducers. He is above all to lay stress on moral 
conduct, and in a series of predicates, ii. 1-10, those moral qualities 
which he is to commend are set forth with respect to the distinctions 
of sex, age, and rank. The reason and confirmation of this moral 
conduct is then given, vers. 11-15. But the Cretans need also to be 
reminded how they should conduct themselves towards magistrates, 
and those who are not Christians generally. This is concisely stated, 
iii. 1, 2, and it is then confirmed by the consideration of how little 
reason the Christian has to exalt himself above those who are not 
Christians, 3--7.. On this follows an exhortation addressed to Titus 
himself, as to whai he is to teach, and what he is to let alone, and 
how he is personally to act towards those who cause division by their 
perversity, 8-11. The epistle concludes with the mention of some 
personal matters, with salutations, and the usual benediction. De 
Wette, with the impartiality for which he is so much to be com- 
mended, speaks highly of the clearness and method of this epistle, 
Still he thinks that the instructions there given to Titus, as well with 
respect to the appointment of presbyters, as to the subject matter 
of his teaching, are too general and universally known to be ad- 
dressed to one who was a helper of the apostle. Compare on this’ 
the exposition of the appropriate passages. | | 

4, With regard, finally, to the t¢me when, and the place where, 
the epistle was written, as also to the historical circumstances 
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connected with it in general, the epistle itself informs us that it 
was written soon after the departure of the apostle from Crete. 
Further, that the apostle intends to pass the ensuing winter in Ni- 
copolis, and Titus is to join him there ; from which, of course, it 
does not follow that the apostle writes from Nicopolis, as the sub- 
scription would lead us to believe. From the circumstance that 
Apollos is at Crete and is invited to come to the apostle, 1t may at 
least be inferred that the epistle was not written till after the apos- 
tle’s acquaintance with Apollos, consequently not till after Acts xvil 
24, seq. (De Wette). These are the data furnished by the epistle 
itself on this point. But when was the apostle in Crete P Which 
Nicopolis is meant ? When was the epistle written ? 

The epistle itself says nothing in reply to these questions. We 
must therefore seek their solution by comparing and combining the 
data which history furnishes. The Acts of the Apostles, as is well 
known, mentions only one visit made by the apostle to Crete, xxvil. 
7, seq., on the occasion of his passage from Cesarea to Rome; and 
indeed some of the learned have believed that this was the time, 
when the apostle’s stay in Crete, mentioned in the epistle, took 
place. I deem it superfluous anew to refute, in this investigation, 
views which have long since been refuted, and which in more recent 
times have found no new advocate, and refer, therefore, in regard to 
this hypothesis, to Bohl’s conclusive remarks against it, p. 123, seq., 
Matthies, p. 190. If the Acts of the Apostles give no further posi- 
tive information on this subject, they, on the other hand, by their 
acknowledged incompleteness, furnish free scope for hypotheses. I 
merely notice the view taken by L. Capellus—that the apostle, in 
his second missionary tour through Syria and Cilicia (Acts xv. 41), 
made an excursion thence to Crete; against which Bohl, p. 125, 
seq., Matthies, p. 191, seq. Further, the hypothesis of J. D. Mi- 
chaelis and others, according to which the apostle, during his stay 
of a year and a half at Corinth, preached the gospel at Crete (Acts 
xviii. 1, seq.), is also satisfactorily refuted by Bohl, p. 126, Matthies, 
p. 191. The circumstance mentioned above—that on account of 
Apollos, iii. 18, the epistle cannot have been written previous to 
what we read at Acts xviii. 24, seq.,—is decisive against these views. 
They have, besides, found no other advocate in more recent times. 
On the other hand, the view which now comes to be mentioned, 
namely, that the apostle visited Crete with Titus on the occasion 
of his return from Corinth to Syria (Acts xviii. 18, 19), and wrote 
the epistle from Ephesus, has more recently found influential advo- 
cates in Hug, Hemsen, and others. But against it likewise may be 
urged the circumstance just noticed, that 1t was not till after this 
that Apollos became a Christian, and still later that he entered into 
connexion with the apostle. 
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In no case then could the epistle have been written during the 
stay in Ephesus, of which we have an account in Acts xviii. 19- 
92. (comp. Bohl. p. 137), but must have been written at a later 
period, after the apostle had been in Jerusalem and Antioch, had 
passed through Galatia and Phrygia, and returned to Kphesus 
(Acts xix. 1, seq.) But we cannot place, even in this period, the 
commencement of the relation that afterwards subsisted between 
Paul and Apollos, according to the account in the Acts of the 
Apostles (Bohl, p. 138), and then, too (a point which Bohl does not 
notice), so long an interval between the apostle’s departure from 
Crete and the writing of the epistle, cannot be reconciled with the 
statement of the epistle itself. For it is to be regarded as a settled 
point, that the epistle cannot have been written long after the apos- 
tle’s departure from Crete. How little does this view consist also 
with the intention to spend the winter at Nicopolis ; for the idea of 
his spending the winter at that Nicopolis, which is situated between 
Antioch and Tarsus, is not to be entertained ; and how many hypo- 
theses must be had recourse to in order to make it harmonize with 
the accounts about Titus in the second epistle to the Corinthians ! 
Comp. Bohl, a. a. Q. And how little, in fine, this view agrees with 
all the personal references in the Epistle to Titus, as well negative 
as positive, has been shewn by Matthies, p. 191,192. ‘This view 
will hardly find a new advocate, as indeed it does not occur among 
those most recently put forth. A step farther on in the life of the 
apostle has been taken by Schmidt (Hinl. ins Neue Test., 1, p. 265) 
and others, inasmuch as he makes out the apostle’s stay in Ephesus, 
of which we have an account in Acts xix. 10, xx. 81, to have been 
the period, in the course of which the apostle visited Crete and 
wrote the epistle. Bvhl, p. 141; Matthies, p.192, seg. But the 
same difficulty encounters this hypothesis—that Apollos was already 
in Corinth, Acts xix. 1; and also, that although the accounts in the 
Acts of the Apostles do not exclude the supposition of such an in- 
termediate journey, it is still impossible to shew how the spending 
the winter at Nicopolis corresponds to these circumstances. This 
hypothesis also requires us to admit that Titus did not go to Nico- 
polis, but met the apostle again at Ephesus, whence he was deputed 
to Corinth ; and it may also be objected to it, that nothing is known 
to us of Tychicus previous to what we read of him in Acts xx. 4. 
We shall thus have to advance still farther forwards in the lite 
of the apostle. The sole remaining conjecture that ts possible 
—if it is to be supposed that the apostle visited Crete during the 
period of his history comprehended by the Acts of the Apostles 
—is, that this visit took place before or during the second stay at 
Achaia, consequently in the period referred to in Acts xx. 1-3. Bo 
Baronius, Lightfoot, Lardner, Hammond, and others, with the most 
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recent commentator on the Pastoral E:pistles—Matthies. We shall 
therefore enter more particularly into this view as it is represented 
by Matthies. According to it, the apostle visited Crete during his 
three months’ stay in Greece, left Titus there, and wrote the epistle 
before his departure for Jerusalem, either from Nicopclis or some 
place in the neighbourhood. The apostle had gone to Nicopolis in 
Epirus on account, of the plots of the Jews against him, with the 
view of returning thence through Macedonia to Jerusalem. It must 
be conceded to this hypothesis, that it partly corresponds to the 
persons named in the epistle, in connexion with what is otherwise 
known regarding them, Matthies, p. 201, seq. For both Titus and 
Tychicus were with the apostle at the same time in Greece, and 
1 Cor. xvi. 12 shews this also to have been probable of Apollos, al- 
though nothing depends on this in his case, for it is not necessary to 
suppose that he went to Crete with the apostle. It is also true that 
Titus is not named in Acts xx. 4, 5, with the others. This, how- 
ever, is all that favours this view. In everything else it depends for 
its truth (as Dr. Baur has already observed against Matthies) on 
the indefiniteness of the accounts in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
give us no further information regarding the apostle’s stay in Greece 
than is contained in the words xx. 2, 3, he went into Greece, and 
there abode three months. And when the Jews laid wait for him as 
he was about to sail into Syria, he purposed to return through Mace- 
doma. It must.certainly be acknowledged that Luke does not re- 
late with exactness, if the apostle during these three months of 
which the historian says that be spent them in Greece, visited Crete 
and preached the gospel there. Matthies himself must also admit 
that the period of three months is short for the stay in Greece and 
in Crete together. It 1s indeed true that the apostle writes in 
2 Cor. x. 16, that he purposes to preach the gospel in the regions 
beyond Achaia; but we have only to call to mind Acts xix. 21, and 
those passages in the Epistle to the Romans already cited, in which 
he expresses his intention to come to Rome, in order to be convinced 
that Crete. was not, the place referred to. Further, the Nicopolis in 
Epirus, where the apostle intends to winter, will not correspond to 
this view, unless violence be done to the words of the Acts of the 
Apostles, already, quoted. According to these words, the plan of 
his return to Jerusalem was already formed, and it was to be by sea, 
when the. plots of the Jews compel him to take the land route 
through Macedonia, which he does forthwith, and in which those 
named in vers, 4 and 5 give him a convoy as far as Asia, they again 
continuing their journey from Philippi to Troas by land, the apos- 
tle, on the other hand, making the same journey by sea, and again 
meeting his companions at Troas. How should the apostle on this 
joumey have. passed over to the western coast of Epirus, to Nico- 
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‘polis ? And that with the intention of passing the winter there ? 
While his travelling companions go before him to Troas, can he have 
passed the winter at Nicopolis and yet have met them at Troas ? 
But according to Matthies, the apostle only passed some weeks of 
the winter at Nicopolis, and proceeded forwards on his journey 
earlier than he anticipated, when he wrote the epistle from Nicopolis 
or some place in the neighbourhood. He went then to Nicopolis 
with the intention of passing the winter there. And from thencé 
he writes to Titus instructing him how he is to fulfil the commis- 
sion given to him ; so that he reckons on Titus’ staying for some 
length of time in ’ Crete. Then he purposes to send Artemas or 
Tychicus, and not till after their arrival is Titus to come to him at 
Nicopolis. The apostle then must have intended to remain at Nico- 
polis at least so long as was necessary for all this to be done, while his 
travelling companions are already on their way to Troas, where he is 
to meet them. How is this conceivable? And farther, the apostle 
intends to send Tychicus to Crete; the same who, according to 
Matthies, is represented as having aloue with several others. accom- 
panied the apostle from Greece, and gone before him to Troas at his 
own suggestion, while the apostle, owing to the plots that were 
formed against him, goes to Nicopolis, and writes this epistle from 
| Nicopolis or some place near it, after Tychicus had already set out 
on his journey to Troas before fini, at the apostle’s own suggestion, 
‘This is a manifest contradiction. In general, however, the state- 
ment in the Acts does not warrant the supposition that the apos- 
tle’s companions set out before him, and Matthies must rather have 
recourse to the conjecture, that the whole company intended to pass 
the winter at Nicopolis. (Compare Meyer on the passage.) But 
the hypothesis under consideration is also chronologically untenable, 
The expression, I have determined to winter, Tit. iii, 12, if not un- 
duly refined upon, must be regarded as having been written before 
the winter set in; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6. If now, as Matthies main- 
tains, the apostle passed only a few weeks at N ‘copolia, is it possible 
that, notwithstanding the haste with which he makes this journey 
to J erusalem, he should not reach Philippi till Easter? (Acts xx, 
6.) And leaving this out of view, can it be deemed probable that 
the apostle should prepare to journey from Corinth to Syria by sea 
at the setting in of winter ? Does he not say in 1 Cor. xvi. 6, that 
he intends to spend the winter in Corinth ? And what hinders our 
supposing that he did this, as it does not appear that the plots of the 
Jews had given any cause for fear until he was about to set sail (uéA- 
Aorre dvéyeotas)? If this was the case, then we can understand how 
he should arrive at Philippi at Easter. But we need not lay stress on 
probabilities ; we have already seen that this hypothesis is involved 
in impossibilities and contradictions. Bdttger has put forth quite a 
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new view regarding the time of Paul’s stay at Crete, and the date of 

‘this epistle a. a. Q. Abth. 4, p. 1-12. According to it the apostle 
was not once merely, but twice at Crete. First, in the period re- 
ferred to in Acts xviii. 11, during the first stay in Achaia, then in 
that of Acts xix. 22, 23, during his from two to three years’ stay at 
Ephesus ; and he was even on the point of visiting Crete once more 
on his return from Greece to Jerusalem, when pirates hired by the 
Jews shewed themselves and compelled him to take another direc- 
tion. Titus was dismissed in a boat or second ship (?) to Crete, 
with parting words to this effect, ‘Set in order what is still want- 
ing in the churches at Crete: as soon as I effect my escape I will 
write to you.” The apostle then went by Messenia and Elis to 
Epirus. From that place he writes to Titus, and remains there 
until Titus has set in order the churches in Crete, and comes to him 
to Nicopolis, although “his journey is towards Macedonia,” and he 
is in great haste still to arrive at Jerusalem in proper time for the 
feast of Pentecost. This view unites in itself the difficulties of sev- 
eral others, and falls to pieces on Tit. i. 5, according to which the 
apostle was with Titus at Crete; nor does it agree any better than 
those before mentioned with the simple account in Acts xx. 3, 4. 
For péAdorte dvdéyecOa does not surely mean: at the moment when 
the apostle was about to reach the high sea ? And éyéveto yvaun tov 
brootpéperv 61a Maxedoviac does not surely imply; the apostle had 
sailed to Epirus in order to pass the winter there, and afterwards 
to return through Macedonia; but, that he chose to perform the 
journey by land rather than by sea. 

But against all these views, which would bring the apostle’s visit 
to Crete and the date of the epistle within the period described by 
the Acts of the Apostles, might be urged, not merely the circum- 
stance that it were strange to find in Acts xxvii. 7, seq., no mention 
made of Christians in Crete, if indeed the apostle had laboured 
there before and Titus had set churches in order. I lay no particu- 
lar stress on that ; but it appears to me that the close kindred rela- 
tion which the Pastoral Epistles bear to one another in form and 
matter would remain unaccountable in spite of all that Hemsen 
says to the contrary, if the Epistle to Titus were separated from the 
others by any considerable period of time ; as De Wette also ad- 
mits, Comp. the General Introduction. And what special objection 
can be drawn from the epistle itself, against the supposition of its 
having been written during the period between the first and second 
imprisonment (the possibility of a second imprisonment being once 
granted)? Inthe personal references no contradiction can be discov- 
ered ; the apostle had already been long acquainted with Apollos ; and, 
with the manner in which Tychicus is mentioned, Ephes. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7, correspond. The apostle’s return to the east is rendered 
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certain by Phil. i. 25; ii. 24; Philem. 22, The visit to Crete then 
finds a natural occasion in Acts xxvii. 7, seq. Matthies, a decided 
opponent of this view, thinks, that a journey comprehending such a 
circuit from east to west must have been fruitful in events; the 
period between the first and second imprisonment was that in which 
the distresses of the Christians were: severer than ever ; and yet no 
word of all this is found in the epistle. But the reason of this ap- 
pears at once, if the apostle after he was liberated was with ‘Titus 
in Orete, All that he had to communicate on these subjects would 
thus have been told to Titus before. It, however, as lam constrained 
to think, on the ground of the passages in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians and in the Epistle to Philemon, the aposile went to Crete im- 
mediately after being liberated, and not first to Spain, he would then 
have nothing to tell about a journey extending from east to west. 
If the epistle, moreover, is from beginning to end purely an offi- 
cial communication designed to give the necessary instructions and, 
hints to Titus in a concise form; what place is there in it for 
such accounts as those to which Matthies refers ? Comp. here also 
what is said in the General Introduction. When, however, Mat- 
thies goes on to say, that the planting of the Cretan churches, the 
place from which the epistle was written, as well as the apostle’s 
stay (in Nicopolis ?), must remain in deep obscurity, we would refer 
in reply to the General Introduction, where it has been shewn how 
fully on our hypothesis all the data of the Pastoral Kipistles har- 
monize with each other.* — 


Il. CRITICAL OBJECTIONS. 


Those which are urged specially against this epistle, and in par- 
ticular against its historical intimations, are the following (comp. 
De Wette, p. 1, seq., of his commentary). 

1. The epistle can find no place in the history of the apostle’s 
life ; in reply to which all that is necessary has been said in the 
General Introduction. 

9. It is said to have been written shortly after the planting of — 
the churches in Crete, and before they were fully settled. But with 
this do not agree the complaints which we find in the epistle of the 
number of heretics in Crete, and their pernicious influence (1. 10, seq.), 
insomuch that even in the choice of a presbyter it was to be a ques- 
tion, whether he held fast the true doctrine (1.9). “ How could. 
such a reaction be formed so speedily in the bosom of the Cretan 
Christianity ? And if it be supposed that those heretics were 
strangers who had forced themselves in on the church, they must at 


* Compare the appendix at the conclusion of the epistle. 
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least have plied their disorderly course for some length of time, so 
that the epistle could not have been written shortly after the plant- 
ing of Christianity in the island.” To this we reply, that De 
Wette himself shews that Christianity cannot have been planted for 
the first time in Crete shortly before by the apostle. It is thus quite 
unnecessary to suppose that such a reaction was formed go speedily ; 
it may have been formed long before. Hence the conjecture is also 
unnecessary, that strangers intruded themselves on the church, who 
yet must have pursued their disorderly course for some length of 
time, according to which the epistle cannot have been written shortly 
after the planting of Christianity in the island. It was, in fact, not 
written shortly after the planting of Christianity ; for the apostle 
did not plant it, but found it already there. His epistle, which was 
written shortly after his departure from Crete, was not therefore 
written shortly after the planting of Christianity there, and the 
“heresy” did not first make its appearance after his departure ; on 
the contrary, the apostle knows it from personal observation, from 
having seen it for some length of time, as even De Wette main- 
tains, p. 2. Finally, nothing is said in the epistlé of a heresy pro-- 
perly so called. It is evident then, that in order to the removal of 
these objections, the critics who urge them need only to give credit 
to the statements of the epistle itself, which they themselves ac- 
knowledge, against their supposition that it was the apostle who 
planted Christianity in Crete, for which there is no foundation in the 
epistle, | 

3. The great success which is said to have attended the apostle 
in Crete, implies such a measure of receptivity for the gospel on the 
part of the inhabitants, as gives an appearance of injustice to the 
charge brought against the Oretans in i, 12, seq., as to their de- 
praved disposition, a charge too founded on foreign testimony. For 
the same reason the absence of all joyful and thankful acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the apostle seems strange. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, although the first part is not written in a tone of 
grateful acknowledgment, there are still not wanting many kind 
and confidential expressions. To this we reply: that this epistle, 
unlike that to the Galatians, was not addressed to the church, If 
this had been the case, then doubtless it would have contained ex- 
pressions of the same nature. Chiefly however: from what source 
do we learn of the great success which Paul had at Crete ? The 
epistle says nothing of this: it does not represent the spread of the 
gospel there as the work of the apostle at all. On the contrary, the 
apostle had there observed grevious corruptions in the Christian 
life, as De Wette himself admits, and was not able entirely to put 
them down during his stay ; wherefore he left Titus behind to set 
in order what was still wanting. The charge against the national 
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character of the Cretans may therefore have been well founded, a 
charge confirmed, too, from other sources. There appears the 
utmost propriety in the apostle’s making this charge to rest on 
foreign testimony, that, namely, of a poet who was regarded by 
themselves as a prophet. 

4. But the moral and ecclesiastical state of the Cretan Chris- 
tians, implies that Christianity must have existed for a greater 
length of time there ; in proot of which reference is most justly 
made to the words of i. 6, having believing children, and to the 
moral qualifications that are elsewhere laid down there. To this we 
have nothing to say, but to accept it as an acknowledgment of our 
assertion. The critics have not been able even in the remotest de- 
gree to prove that it cannot have been so, and that the apostle 
must have been the first who carried the news of the gospel to 
Crete ; comp. Acts ii. 11, and on i. 5 of this epistle. 

5. It is remarkable, as the epistle was written soon after the 
apostle had been in Crete, that we find in it not a single allusion to 
what he experienced and did there, etc. Quite different is the case 
in 1 Thess. To this objection also what has been already said ap- 
plies, viz., that the apostle does not write to the Cretans. In that 
case, probabiy such allusions would not have been wanting. It 
was unnecessary for the apostle to speak of these things to Titus, 
who had been in Crete at the same time with himself, and had seen 
and heard everything along with him. 

6. It is objected that the epistle does not answer its end, or cor- 
respond to the relation between the writer and the receiver. What 
is said as to the qualifications to be looked for in the choice of pres- 
byters is self-evident. The same may be said of the other point, 
namely, the refutation of the heretics. As on the one hand, they 
themselves are indistinctly characterised, so on the other nothing is 
said in opposition to them which might serve as a suitable refuta- 
tion. This end is not served by what is said in i. 15 on things pure 
and impure, or by the superficial moral rules in ii, 1-10, coupled 
with the reference to the practical spirit of Christianity ii, 11-14. 
Such are the objections made by the critics, who here and there 
also make trifling admissions, With regard to the charge that i. 
o-9, il. 1-3, is too general and self-evident, we have endeavoured 
to reply to it in the exposition. Further, that the moral precepts 
in i. 1, seq., are superficial, and not founded on any principle, 1s, 
when viewed in the light of vers. 11-14, altogether incorrect. In 
general it 1s a strange method, to aim at establishing conclusions 
regarding the genuineness of an epistle, on the ground of its contain- 
ing what is otherwise known or unknown. That method alone can 
be the just one, which inquires whether the contents of the epistle 
correspond to the state of things with which it deals. If this state 
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of things render it necessary to lay an emphasis on things already 
known, no one surely is entitled to take offence at the fact of 
their being already known. We only add that Schleiermacher 
(Sendschreiber, p. 195) acknowledges how characteristic are the 
precepts in the epistle to Titus, according to the distinctions of 
sex and age. Here then also we have arbitrary suppositions of 
the critics, which they have only to sacrifice to the real contents 
of the epistle, in order to come at the truth. Again it is 
said that the heretics are indistinctly characterized. We have 
already seen, and the exposition will further shew, what a distinct 
picture is drawn in this epistle of the corruptions of the Cretan 
Christians. If, however, it is Gnostics similar to those of the second 
century (De Wette), or even these themselves (Baur) that are 
meant, then we freely confess that they are not only indistinctly, but 
very indistinctly characterized. It is, moreover, remarkable that 
De Wette should here say that the heretics are “indistinctly” char- 
acterized, after saying that the apostle wrote concerning them with 
“a knowledge which presupposed a lengthened observation of 
them” (p. 2.) A similar reply is to be made to the objection, that 
this epistle contains nothing in opposition to these heretics that 
might serve as an apt refutation of their errors, and that this desid- 
eratum is not supplied by the “ superficial and familiar moral pre- 
cepts,” in ii, 1-10; iii, 1, seq. This opinion is founded on the 
erroneous supposition that the Pastoral Epistles aim at refuting a 
dogmatical system. What the apostle says on “the heresy,” is 
more by way of characterizing than of refuting it ; besides, u. 1, seq. 
is not in the remotest way intended to serve as a refutation of her- 
esies. Here also are manifest the false assumptions. The epistle 
becomes altogether unintelligible on the supposition of its having 
been written in the second century for the purpose of combating 
the Gnostics and promoting hierarchical tendencies, on which comp. 
the General Introduction, § 3. 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


§ 1. InscrIprion AND SALUTATION. 
(i. 1-4.) 


THE inscription and salutation are in the apostle’s usual manner. 
He designates himself by his apostolical office, whence flows his 
authority to give the instructions and exhortations that follow. He 
then names the person to whom the epistle is addressed, with a refer- 
ence to the relation in which he stands to him, and ends with the 
usual apostolical salutation. The commencement of this epistle 
bears a close resemblance to that of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the Epistle to the Galatians, inasmuch as in these epistles also the 
designation dnéorodoc is more exactly defined. And it may be in- 
ferred from this that here also, as in them, the more fuil and defini- 
tive representation of the apostle’s apostolic office, stands in closest 
connexion with the design of the epistle, and as it were a compre- 
hensive index to its contents. But while in its opening this epistle 
bears as a whole a common stamp with the others, it displays here 
also along with this similarity, the peculiarity which belongs to its 
contents, and consequently to its form ; and that in a manner at 
at once so easy, and so decided, as to be altogether unaccountalle 
in an imitator of the apostle’s epistles, who wished to conceal 
himself. For what could have been easier and more natural, than 
for an imitator to avoid such peculiarities as servant of God, God 
our Saviour, Christ our Saviour, and in these also to adhere to the 
pattern presented in the rest of the apostle’s epistles ? | 

Ver. 1.—Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
etc. AovdAoc Geo here, in the same sense as in Acts xvi. 17; Rev.1, 
l, xv. 3, x. T, etc., not as in 1 Pet. ii. 16; Rev. vii. 3, etc. It is the 
more general designation of the office, which finds its special ex- 
pression in what follows, namely dréorodoc, etc. Hence Calvin 
justly observes: he thus descends from the genus to the species. 
The two predicates by which the apostle here designates himself, 
occur nowhere else in the same connexion. Even the expression 
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servant of God, is not used by the apostle elsewhere in this particu- 
Jar sense ; although we find servant of Jesus Christ in Rom. i. 1. ; 
Gal. i. 10; Phil. i. 1, as the more general form of his official desig- 
nation, and also as designating the relation in which the Christian as 
such stands to Christ as his Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 22 ; Eph. vi. 6 ; in both 
these passages, however, the context gives special occasion to this 
appellation. Rom. i. 1 has most similarity to this passage, as there 
the apostle first represents himself generally as the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and then in like manner adds the more special Gesienation , 
called to be an apostle. If it was his design in this passage to re- 
present his office in its twofold aspect, with reference both to God 
and to Christ, we find the complete counterpart of this in Rom. i. 
1, where, with reference to the former he calls himself, servant, with 
reference to the latter, apostle. It may be said with truth that the 
apostle must thus express himself according to his usual manner. 
The only question is, why he here in particular designates his office 
in this twofold aspect. To this it has been answered that he has 
already in his eye the Jewish opponents, in opposition to whom he 
aims at establishing his own authority and that of Titus ; or he so 
characterizes himself on account of the church, and in order that 
by this appeal to his own dignity and authority, more weight and 
value might be imparted to the arrangements of Titus, who was 
commissioned by him. But the epistle was not written for the 
church, and much less for the opponents, so as to give any occasion 
for confirming his authority and that of Titus; it was written only 
to and for Titus, with reference to whom there was no necessity for 
any such attestation of the apostle’s official standing, It might 
indeed be supposed, nevertheless, that the thought of those Jewish 
teachers called forth in the apostle’s mind the consciousness, that as 
he was an apostle of Jesus Christ, so was he also and therewith a 
servant of God; and thus, while he refers to his calling, in which 
the exhortations that follow have their ground, he calls himself a 
servant of God as well as an apostle of Jesus Christ. But are we 
not here within the sphere which belongs to a writer’s individuality, 
and where explanation finds its limit ? Who will venture to ex- 
plain the reason why the apostle designates himself in Rom. i 1, 
by servant of Jesus Christ, in 1 Cor. i. 1, by called to be an apostle, 
in 2 Cor. i. 1, by apostle? (Aé after dréatodoc ig not to be under- 
stood as expressing opposition, but serves merely to introduce some- 
thing different, Winer’s Gr., § 53, 7.) On the other hand, the 
design of the following expressions which more exactly define drdéc- 
toAo¢ is manifest : according to the faith of God’s elect, etc. We have 
already noticed the similarity here to Rom. i.1, seq. ; Gal. i. 1, seq. 
The relation of these words to the subsequent contents of the epis- 
tle is not to be mistaken. They describe the end of his apostolic 
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office as the producing of faith in the elect of God, and the knowl- 
edge of the truth, whilst the subject matter of his preaching, with 
which he was entrusted, according to the commandment of God our 
Saviour, is described as the hope of eternal life, which God that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began, but hath in his own 
time manifested his word through the preaching which is committed 
to the apostle. The manner in which the apostlo here more exactly 
defines his office, can be understood only by contrast. with those 
- whose knowledge was not directed to the truth that leads to godli- 
ness, and whose doctrine had not for its essential contents the hope 
of eternal life. And errors of this kind are in fact represented in 
the epistle, i. 10-16, ili, 8-11. And besides the particular passages 
which directly refer to those corruptions, the whole epistle is but an 
efflux and evidence of the apostolic calling, which has for its end 
the faith of the elect, and the knowledge of the truth according to 
godliness, and the hope of eternal life for its essential import. On 
the construction of vers. 1-8, which proceed without interruption, 
see Winer’s Gr., § 62, 4, p. 499, In particular, it is to be observed 
that kata mioTly .. 1. kai éemiyvworv do not mean “according to, 
or In conformity with” the faith and the knowledge. The faith and 
knowledge of individuals, are not the rule or measure of the apos- 
tle’s office. The true rendering of xard is “ for, to,” by way of dis- 
tinction. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 49, d., p. 358 ; 2 Tim. i. 1; 2 Cor. 
xi. 6. It occurs nowhere else in connexion with dmdatodoc. On the 
absence of the article with the following nouns, riozz,, iniyvwouy, 
txdexrov, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 19, 2 b., ‘with Geos, § 19, 1, Anm., 

with adj dea, ibid.—Kara trict NeleienaD Geod. —The expression 
éxAextoé is transferred from the Old Testament Israel to that under 
the New Testament dispensation ; comp. Deut. xvi, 2,21; Ps. ev. 
43, cvi. 5, etc., mins--ynz. This designation has its ground not in 
anything belonging to those who are thus distinguished, but in the 
eternal act of the Divine will, the mpé6eorc, Rom. viii. 28, or idia 
mpobeotc, 2 ‘Tim. 1.9, in virtue of which they are fore-ordained in 
Christ to salvation. How the predestination is realized in time is 
shewn in Rom, viii. 30, compared with Luke xviii. 7; Rom. viii. 33; 
Col. i. 12, etc. Matthies observes on this expression, that the dif- 
ficulty in the way of taking «avd as a final preposition is shewn by 
this, namely, that é«Aexrot must then either be understood of those 
whoare not Christians, but are to be brought to the faith according to 
the Divine decree, or if it be understood of Christians, that card re~ 
quires an extension of the sense, namely, ‘‘ for the furtherance of 
the faith of the elect.” But xavé means generally, “for, to.” The 
sense is: the faith of the elect is aimed at,—’Exdextoi, however— 
which, as the parallel member, elg ériyvwour, etc., proves, is to be 
taken quite generally, not with reference to certain individuals— 
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signifies neither Christians nor not Christians, but such as are 
chosen of God to salvation. The faith of the elect of God is the 
destination of the apostle’s office ; it is all one whether the xajjarc 
has already taken effect in them or not. - For, that his apostolical 
office hath this end and design also with regard to those who are al- 
ready Christians, is plain from Phil. i. 5, etc. De Wette’s suppo- 
sition of a prolepsis, in support of which he adduces 2 Tim. 11. 10 ; 
Acts xiii. 48, is therefore unnecessary. The first of these passages is 
in regard to this point quite the same with the present, and the secoud 
shews, how all faith on the part of individuals rests on the Divine 
fore-ordination, which manifests itself in their becoming believers ; 
so that they do not become elect by their faith, but become believers 
because they are elect. Comp. Eph. i. 4, and on the whole subject 
Rom. i. 5. When, moreover, we consider the reference to the pe- 
culiar error combated in the epistle, in this more full and exact 
representation of the apostolical office, which comes out especially in 
the parallel clause kai éniyvworr, etc., we cannot help thinking that — 
this expression also, elect of God, is used in opposition to those 
whose faith rested on no such election of God.—Kai entyvway, etc. ; 
in these words the apostle denotes the second thing at which his 
office aims. By this éréyvwore is meant a knowledge resting on faith, 
and penetrating ever farther and farther into the truth. Comp. 
Phil. i. 9. For éniyvwoug is, as Wahl observes: Plena et accurata 
cognitio. Comp. on étéyvwouc, Harless on Eph. i. 17, p. 95, seq. On 
dAjdeca, the Christian truth, comp. Eph.i.13. This truth is more 
exactly defined in the words which follow, as a truth which leads to 
godliness. On the article coming after the noun in dAqOeiac, comp. 
Winer’s Gr. § 20, 4. It is the opposite of a knowledge which has 
not to do with the truth that leads to godliness, but that leads away 
from this, i. 11; i. 16, etc. Kard, as before, comp. 1 Tim. vi. 3. 
Here also Matthies takes «até in the sense of “ comformable to,” 
although he understands by dA7jOeca evangelical truth, as if the god- 
liness to which this truth alone can lead, were a rule lying beyond it. 
EicéBera is not used by the apostle except in the Pastoral Hpistles ; 
it is found, however, in Acts iii. 12; 2 Pet. i. 8, 6, and in other 
places. On the other hand we find evoeBeiv in an address by the 
apostle, Acts xvii, 22; and in like manner evoeBy¢, Acts xxu. 12 ; 
doeBjc, Rom. iv. 5, v. 6; dogBeca, Rom. i. 18, xi. 26. If the apostle 
had to combat in the Pastoral Epistles an error which tended to 
doéBeca (2 Tim. ii. 16), as is abundantly evident from the represen- 
tation which is given of the opponents therein referred to, it is easy 
to account for the frequent. occurrence of the term «evoéBera in these 
epistles ; it thus belongs to those expressions, the use of which is 
at once explained by a reference to the state of things which the 
apostle had in his eye. And what more natural than that the 
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apostle who, at Rom. iv. 5, v. 6, denotes the state of men previous 
to conversion by the term doeB7jc, should use the term evoéBera in 
opposition to those errors which result in a knowledge morally un- 
fruitful, and lead away from a moral course, when he is laying stress 
on the moral aspect of Christianity, seeing that this term denotes 
the opposite of that which he expresses by doeBj¢ and doéBeva (Rom. 
1,18), and which he here finds fault with in his opponents ? If 
doéGBera, as the reverse of the evoéBeva here used, is a Pauline expres- 
sion, then evoéGera cannot, as De Wette maintains, be an unpauline 
expression and idea ; and its use is fully accounted for by the errors 
which are combated. Or, should the apostle have used the expres- 
sions 026 Aatpevery or dovAeverv, in opposition to the morally untruit- 
ful, or rather altogether immoral course of those pataoddyor ; 
expressions which De Wette says he might have used, but which 
would only by possibility have conveyed his meaning, inasmuch as 
De Wette himself admits, that no expression can be found in the 
other epistles to denote that which the apostle had to say in the 
given circumstances ? On the idea implied in evoéBeva, comp. ii. 11, 
12; 1 Timi. 5. | 

Ver. 2.—In hope of eternal life, etc. These words, as De Wette 
has already observed, are to be understood neither as more exactly 
determining the godliness, nor the truth which leads to godliness. 
For what proper sense do the words receive from Matthies’ explana- 
tion: ‘* the truth which is conformable to piety derives its existence 
from the hope of eternal life ?” Is not the dA7jOea represented as 
the objective truth ; on which the by-clause 7 kar’ evoéGecav can 
make no alteration ? Nor can these words be connected with déo- 
todoc, for in this case the co-ordinate position of émi with kara, 
would have been signified by a dé or in some such way. It only re- 
mains then with De Wette to connect én’ éAnidc with the whole 
sentence kata nmiotwv, etc., or with the second member, kat ériyvworr, 
The latter seems to me the more natural. The apostle has just said 
what that is, which is the aim of his office, namely, the faith of the 
elect, and the knowledge of the truth according to godliness ; and 
he might have mentioned as a third thing at which the apostolical 
office aims, the hope of eternal life. But he prefers, after having’ 
in the words, truth which leads to godliness, more exactly deter- 
mined the subject matter of this knowledge, to mention the third 
thing likewise in its relation to the knowledge thus determined ; it 
is a knowledge the subject matter of which is that truth, and the 
ground and condition of which is the hope of eternal lite, by which 
it is borne up and directed. ’Emi I takein the sense “‘ on or with ;” 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 48, c., p. 351. Olshausen, the end; “ to- 
wards the hope.” On the idea expressed in ¢w7) aiwveog compare Ili. 
7. There lies in the words én’ éAnid:, a further opposition to that 
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vain talking, i. 10; iti. 9, which discloses nothing of this hope of 
eternal life. Very little weight will be given to De Wette’s cbjec- 
tion, that the apostle never makes eternal life the subject of hope, 
and of Old Testament prophecies. Is not this eternal life repre- 
sented as the end of all our striving in Rom. u. 7; Gal. vi. 8, ete., 
as the sum of that which Christ hath obtained for us, Rom. v. 2], 
vi.23 2? Why then may he not represent it here as the object of 
Christian hope, and as the sum of all the Divine promises ? The 
single passage, Rom. vi. 28, the gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, is sufficient to justify this. The apostle then char- 
acterizes this $w7) aiwyoc—for the jv refers to it—as the subject of 
promise by the infallible God, pd ypédvev aiwviwv, "EnnyyetAavo in 
the sense of promise, as used elsewhere by the apostle, Rom. iv. 20; 
Gal. ii, 19. ’Ayevdij¢ only here ; with respect to the idea, comp. 
Heb. vi. 18; Rom. 1. 4, x1. 29; 1 Cor. 1.9. Ilpd ypdvev aiwviwv 
may denote either what has been before all time, as in 2 Tim. i. 9 
= 7p0 Tév aidvwv, 1 Cor. ii. T, or what has been done before ever- 
lasting, 2. e.., very ancient times. This indeterminateness has its 
ground, in the absence of the article being possible in each of the 
two cases. The sense of the passage is therefore not at once to be 
determined by a comparison with 2 Tim. 1, 9, 10, and Rom. xvi. 25, 
where ypévor aidvioe occurs, but solely from the context. We have 
in the passage a double antithesis composed of énnyyefAaro and 
éoavépwoe, and of ypdvwv alwviwy and xatpoic idiots, Now while the 
last expression does not necessitate our supposing as its opposite that 
which has preceded all time, the first expression is decidedly against 
its interpretation ; for émayyéAAecOae can by no means be used to de- 
note a promise of eternal life made before all time, and recourse 
must then be had to the grammatically incorrect rendering : pro- 
mittere decrevit (Heydenreich.) It may be so explained in 2 Tim. 
i. 9 (comp. the exposition), but, while do@eicav in that passage may 
correspond to this act before all time, émayyéAAecOa does not ; and 
so with the analogous passages, Eph. in. 9, the mystery which was 
hid in God, déxd tév aidvwy, Rom. xvi. 25, the mystery which was 
kept secret, xpovorg alwviowc, 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. i. 26; Eph. i. 4, hath 
chosen us in him, po KataBodAjc¢ xocpov, All these passages, as they 
agree with 2 Tim. i. 9, so they as directly contradict the sentiment 
that the ¢w27) aidviog was before all time the subject of a Divine 
promise ; for then a mystery sealed or hid in God, dro tév aidvwr, 
would be impossible. So also De Wette. Olshausen appears to 
understand the expression of the Divine decree, as he refers to Eph. 
iii, 11; 2 Tim. i.9; De Wette, on the contrary, refers justly to 
Luke i. 70; Rom. i. 2. ’Am’ alévoc in the former of these passages 
has substantially the same sense as the clause here. It corresponds 
to the aim of the passage, which represents that which is now re- 
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vealed as a thing long before promised, to refer it with Grotius to 
the earliest promises of salvation, which is here denoted by Sw7 
aidvioc, The whole by-clause, however, has undoubtedly for its 
object to bring into view the greatness and importance of that which 
is now made manifest, inasmuch as it forms the essential subject 
‘matter of the apostle’s preaching, and must form also, as the hope 
of eternal life, the fundamental tone of mind in the Christian, 
. 13. | 

Ver. 3.—Hath manifested. The strict antithesis to this is the 
expression Add, in Col. i. 26, etc., which again is perceptible in every 
. other modification of this antithesis, comp. Rom. xvi. 25,26 ; 2 Tim. 
19,10. Thus in our passage the term promised marks the rela- 
tively hid, and the fulfilment of the promise is the manifestation, as 
the full revelation of the thing promised. That davepody in the same 
connexion as here is an expression familiar to the apostle, is shewn by 
the passages above cited. Kaspoi¢ idiove—kaipd¢ properly “ measure” 
consequently not synonymous with the preceding ypévoe, but denoting 
the right point of time 3 kapot, the seasonable times, comp. Meyer 
on Acts i. 7. “Idéoe, with retrospective reference to the subject, 
namely, God, denoting the times appointed by him, Actsi.7; 1 
Tim. vi. 15. The word is here used in its original signification, 
from which its other meanings, “fit, adapted to,” are derived. On 
the sense of the whole expression, comp. Gal. iv.4, Tov A6yov abot 
here takes the place of the preceding jv. It will be seen at once 
why the apostle changes the object, or rather its designation : eter- 
nal life is still in its manifestation future, and is revealed only as 
Aoyoc. From this it follows that the eternal life is to be understood 
as specifically included in the word, Rom. vi. 23 ; comp. Winer’s 
Gr., § 68,1, 1.1, p. 501. It is therefore incorrect to understand 
the expression tdv Adyov adrod as standing in opposition to Sw? ald- 
voc. But this word, it is added, is revealed év Knpvypatt, by which 
is to be understood the apostolical annunciation quite generally, in 
the form of an annunciation of salvation ; so Kjpvyyua, 2 Tim. iy. 
17; 1 Cor. i. 21. Which ts committed to me, the apostle adds thig 
to express that that eternal life long since promised, and now mani- 
fested, is the subject-matter of his preaching. On the construction 
of émoredOqv, comp. Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17. Winer’s Gr., § 39, 1, 
- -—p. 232. According to the commandment of God, etc., in like man- 
ner, Rom. xvi. 26; 2 Cor. viii, 8 ; 1 Cor. vii. 6,25. The more com- 
mon expression in this connexion, namely, according to the will of 
God, is found also in the Pastoral Kpistles, 2 Tim. i.1. To God, 
the appellation our Saviour is added. The same designation of 
God is found in Luke i. 47, and Jude 25, and frequently in the 
Septuagint, as the translation of the Hebrew sv, maw» and the like, 
Ps, xxiv. 5; Is. xii, 2, xlv. 15, 21; then also in Sir. li, 1, comp. 
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Wahl ; in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 10, 
iii. 4; in like manner it is often used of Christ, Tit. 1. 4, ii, 18, in. 
6; 2 Tim. i. 10; as also elsewhere in the epistles of the apostle, 
Eph. v. 23 ; Phil. iii. 20; and likewise in John iv, 42; Acts v. 3l ; 
2 Pet. i. 1, etc. The Pastoral Hpistles then contain the ordinary 
ase of the word in common with the other epistles of Paul, the 
more extraordinary use as applied to God, at least in common with 
the New Testament writings, and the usage of the Old Testament. 
The idea itself, expressed by the word, is altogether Pauline ; comp. 
2 Cor. v.19: God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
ete. How then should the expression itself, or the frequent use of 
it in the Pastoral Epistles (it occurs in all six times) prove anything 
against their genuineness? Is it an evidence of the spuriousness of 
the Epistle to the Philippians, that the term ovva0Aéw occurs only 
there, and occurs there several times ? Comp., besides, the General 
Introduction.* 

Ver. 4.—The person is here designated to whom the epistle is 
addressed : to Titus, mine own son, etc. It is therefore arbitrary 
to suppose the epistle written at the same time for the church. 
The benediction at the close by no means requires this supposition, 
comp. infra. The contents of the epistle, too, as we shall see, accord 
only with the view of its having been addressed to Titus, i. 12, seq. 
Son, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; Philem. 10, points to the conversion of 
Titus, through the apostle. Tvjotoc, genuine, comp. Phil. iv. 3; on 
the whole expression see 1 Tim. i. 2. According to the common 
faith, belongs not to réxvov alone, but to the expression as a whole. 
He is a genuine son in virtue of the common faith. Chrysostom’s 
remark is substantially correct, TO Kata T7Y rior elmeiv tiv ddeApo- 
tyra qvigato, but corresponding less closely to the idea of the apostle, 
snasmuch as the xaréd serves more exactly to determine the pre- 
ceding expression. De Wette’s opinion, however, that «ard rT. 7. 
is inappropriate as corresponding rather to ddeApoc, is without 
foundation. The earthly father might designate his child by 
yupovov TEKVOY KATA KOLVOY aipa, with as much propriety as a brother 
designates his brother by yuijovov ddeApov Kata cowvov aiza. Upon 
this follows the usual apostolical salutation. "HAeoc, which we find 
in 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2, is spurious in this passage, according to 
C*DELE.G., etc., comp. Tischendort. The clause owr Saviour, 


* De Wette considers what is said in this inscription, vers. 2 and 3, by way of con- 
firming the apostle’s official authority, to be unsuitable, on the supposition of its having 
been intended for Timothy. But according to the interpretation given above, vers. 2 and 
3 are not intended to confirm, but rather to characterize the apostolic office in a manner 
corresponding to the contents of the epistle. That the writer designates himself as an 
apostle, cannot appear unsuitable in an epistle, which as an official communication is, 
from beginning to end, an expression of apostolic authority. 
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added to Jesus Christ, is peculiar to this passage, for in 1 Tim. i. 2, 
2 Tim. i.2, the common expression owr Lord is used. On xdprc, etc., 
comp. Olshausen at Rom. i. 7. 


§ 2. Insrrvctions Iv REGARD TO THE APPOINTMENT OF 
PRESBYTERS, 


(i. 5-16.) 


The apostle begins by reminding Titus of the commission given 
him to ordain presbyters, ver. 5 ; he then in vers. 6-8 specifies the 
qualifications of a presbyter in a moral point of view, then with 
respect to doctrine, ver. 9, and confirms the necessity of these quali- 
fications, vers. 10-16, by a reference to the circumstances of the 
Cretan Christians, which demand on the part of the presbyter, a de- 
cided adherence to the true and sound doctrine, and an energetic 
application of it. 

Ver. 5.—The apostle enters forthwith in medias res, as at Gal. i. 
6. For this cause have I left thee in Crete, that thou mightest set 
in order what is yet wanting, and appoint elders in every city (from 
city to city) as I had instructed thee. De Wette thinks that the 
words seem to imply, that Paul now for the first time makes Titus 
aware of his object in leaving him in Crete. Erroneously, even as 
shewn by the words, as I had instructed thee ; but. also apart from 
this. For when the apostle sets himself to give Titus further direc- 
tions as to the execution of the commission which he had received, 
what more natural than that he should state in the outset the com- 
mission itself, as the theme, so to speak, of what follows? The 
assertion is therefore well tounded, which critics have urged strongly 
for a negative purpose, namely, that the epistle was written soon 
after the apostle’s departure from Crete; since it is presupposed. 
that Titus had not yet fulfilled the commission given to him. But 
the difficulties which are built on this fact, have their ground prop- 
erly not in the fact itself, that the epistle was written shortly after 
the apostle’s departure, but in the false premises that Christianity 
was first planted and propagated in Crete by the apostle ; while its 
contents compel us to suppose that Christianity had already existed 
in Crete for some length of time. Need we then maintain that, 
because this epistle presents unmistakeable traces of an earlier ex- 
istence of Christianity in Crete, it is therefore not genuine ? Is it 
inconceivable that, as in so many other places (Acts vill, 4, seq., ix. 
31, seq., xi. 19, seq.), in Phoenicia, Cyprus, Antioch, so also in 
Crete, the gospel was first announced, not by an apostle, but by 
some other instrumentality, which was followed up by apostolical — 
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agency, purifying, confirming, uniting, and setting in order the ele- 
ments already existing ? It is certain that the number of Jews 
in Crete was very large, as may be seen from i. 10 compared with 
Acts xi. 19. Acts ii. 11 shews that Cretans were present at the 
Pentecostal miracle. Might not the seed of Christianity have been 
transplanted to Crete at that time, while, by the subsequent inter- 
course of the Jews of that island with Jerusalem, and its proximity 
to Greece, it might have been further spread ? How far these hy- 
potheses may be true is to us a matter of indifference ; so much at 
least. is shewn, that the traces of Christianity’s having existed in 
Crete for some length of time, furnish no decisive evidence against 
the genuineness of this epistle. In what way, however, the special 
objections which critics have brought forward, are removed by this 
the true view of the case which the epistle itself presents to us, has 
been already shewn in the Introduction, and will be further con- 
firmed in the exposition of particular passages. 

We suppose, then, that the apostle, on his arrival at Crete, found 
Christianity already planted and propagated there. But beside the 
truth, and connected with it, he found also many corruptions spring- 
ing chiefly from Jewish-Christians ; much idle talking, foolish dis- 
putation on subjects having nothing in common with the morally 
renewing and quickening power of the truth ; much that was morally 
lax and altogether immoral in conduct. The faith was there, but 
there was a want of soundness in the faith. In like manner, in con- 
sequence of the absence of apostolical guidance hitherto, there was 
a want of all church order and government. The apostle, during 
his short stay, set himself to remedy these defects, and to advance 
the Christianity of Crete both in respect of its external form and 
internal nature. His work, however, was not fully accomplished 
when he had to leave the island, He, therefore, left Titus behind, 
not as bishop or as archbishop, but, if we may use an expression 
belonging to a later period, as apostolical delegate, that he might 
set in order what was still wanting, and in particular ordain presby- 
ters from city to city. For we may well suppose, that it was not 
the outward organization of a church which the apostle had seen to 
be above all wanting in Crete, but that he had sought chiefly to 
improve the Christianity itself which he found there, so that the 
former was for the most part what he had left over to Titus. For 
the most part—for that this did not exhaust his commission, 1s evi- 
dent from i. 18, chap. ii. and iii, The apostle wrote this epistle in 
order to give him instructions as to the manner in which he should 
fulfil his commission. It has indeed been thought strange that the 
apostle should have written such an epistle to Titus so soon after 
having left Crete, and that he did not say to Titus by word of mouth 
what he found necessary, before his departure. We may confidently 
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leave this objection to itself, if only the contents of the epistle itself 
are found to be appropriate, and to correspond to the state of things 
that existed. 

for this cause I left thee, etc. : thus the apostle begins. Instead 
of xaréduTov, the reading dmédumov is confirmed by preponderating 
authorities. The words, for this cause, point emphatically to the 
following sentence which states the object for which Titus was left 
behind. This. is denoted by the words, that thou mightest set in 
order. Here also the reading wavers between errdtopOaioy as middle, 
and émdrop§éoyc, which is supported by A.D.*E., etc. Lachmann 
has decided for the latter, and Tischendorf, in his latest edition, for 
the former. On grammatical grounds, the active is certainly to be 
preferred, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 38, 6, p. 230. Nothing in reply to 
the question, what did the apostle himself accomplish, can be ob- 
tained from the expression a Aeérovra in itself. It only says: Titus 
is to bring completely into order what it was not possible for the 
apostle to set in order. The following sai brings into prominence 
one deficiency, and which Titus was to remedy, namely, a church 
government. To introduce such a church order, after the pattern 
of other Christian churches (1 Tim. iv. 14), is the first and the chief 
part of his commission. From city to city (xara moAtv, Acts xv. 21, 
etc.), where Christians are to be found (kar’ éxkAnoiav, Acts xiv. 23), 
is he to appoint presbyters, as the apostle on leaving Crete, had in- 
structed him (d:atdéooouas found elsewhere in 1 Cor. vii. 17, ix. 81). 
De Wette observes quite correctly in regard to the oc, that it refers 
not merely to the that, but also to the how, which latter is further 
laid down in the statement of the qualifications of those who are to 
be chosen. KaOéornmu, properly to “set down,” = “to appoint.” 
So, frequently, Luke xii. 14; Acts vii. 10, etc. Compare, chiefly, 
Acts vi. 8, where the same expression is used of the deacons who 
are to be appointed. The expression throws no light on the question 
whether this appointment of -presbyters was to be with or without 
the co-operation of the church. In the passage last adduced, xa6c0- 
Tavat expresses an act common to the apostle and the church. In 
Acts xiv, 23 we read yepotovijoartec adroic mpeoButépovc, which, com- 
pared with 2 Cor. viii. 16, represents the idea of a co-operation on 
the part of the church as the more probable, although it does 
not necessitate such a supposition, comp. Acts x. 41. Baur has 
sought to make out that the expression katd méduw TpEGBUTEPOVE 
is favourable to his view, inasmuch as every church, here every 
modtc, had but one president or éricxoroc, not several, while he 
says that we are not warranted in understanding the plural (pres- 
byters), otherwise than of the collective idea which lies in the 
kata nédv. But the apostle would have expressed himself very 
inaccurately if the sense of the words were, that only one elder 
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was to be appointed in every city. The very expression cata rod 
—in every single city—obliges us to apply the plural (presbyters) 
to the individual city, as also Matthies has admitted, who refers 
justly to Acts xv. 21. That the expression mpeoBvtepor designates 
the same office as émicxoro: (comp. ver. 7), is acknowledged by 
all who can acknowledge it. Compare the General Introduction, 
and Matthies’ dissertation on the subject, p. 78, seq. With re- 
gard to the difference between the two terms, we fully agree with 
‘Baur, that énioxonog designates the representative of the office 
in his relation to the church, as indeed the expression itself inti- 
mates (and we learn with certainty from passages such as Acts xx. 
17, compared with ver. 28; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2), and, referring to 1 
Pet. v. 1, and 1 Tim. v. 19, that mpeoBdrepog was used for the col- 
legial relation of the presbyters. But for what reason was mpeoBv- 
tepoc used in this case ? Clearly, as may be seen from the expression 
itself, which indicates the ground upon which persons were to be 
chosen to this office, because tpeoBuvTepo¢ designates the office with 
respect to the honour which it implies, whilst érioxoro¢ points rather 
to its duties, as consisting in the oversight of the flock entrusted to 
the bearer of the office.* The reason, then, why tpeoButépove is em- 
ployed in this passage is, that it treats quite generally of the setting 
up of this office, of the appointment of persons who are to take this 
place of pre-eminence as elders, while afterwards, at ver. 7, étioxorog 
is used as marking the qualities requisite in a presbyter with refer- 
ence to the church over which he is placed, for the right perform- 
ance of the duties of his office. With reference to the whole passage, 
the words of Chrysostom may properly find a place here: “thou 
seest here a soul free from all envy, everywhere seeking the welfare 
of the disciples, and not concerned whether it be, accomplished by 
himself or by another.” This passage, as indeed the whole epistle, 
clearly proves the importance of the outward government of the 
church. . The condition of the Christians in Crete, as described in 
this epistle, clearly evinces the danger that springs from the absence 
of an external form of church life. In place of the certain word that 
has been objectively given (the faithful word according to the teach- 
ing), the subjective element comes into prominence in the unruly 
and vain talkers; and the spiritually healing, morally cleansing, 
and sanctifying power of the gospel, is enfeebled wherever the office 
of Christian discipline is not exercised. Or, again, do not vers. 9 
and 10 shew plainly, that the apostle, in the appointment of pres- 
byters, aimed at putting a salutary check to the spread of idle spec- 


* Comp. Neander, a. a. Q., p. 252; mpeoBirepor, the appellation borrowed from Juda- 
ism, of those who are appointed to preside over churches, and more especially designat- 
ing the honour of the office; émioxozou, the Greek name, more especially designating its 
duties. 
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ulation, and of that moral unsoundness which ever goes along with 
it? But we learn as clearly also from the present passage, that the 
external organization of the church pre-supposes a certain measure 
of Christian knowledge and feeling in the church. It was not the 
apostle’s first object when he came to Crete, although he doubtless 
found Christians there already, at once to form them into churches 
and to give them elders. This work was left to Titus. As little, 
however, did he wait until all the evils which affected the Christian- 
ity of the Cretans were removed ; but after the commencement of a 
right Christian feeling and life had been made in the several places, 
he caused presbyters to be appointed, in order that through the 
power of the office, what was still unsound might be carried forward 
to perfect soundness of the faith. 

Vers. 6-8.—The apostle now mentions the qualifications of a 
presbyter, primarily, in a moral point of view. Ver. 6 contains the 
chief qualifications, and these, in fact, as the particular details of 
the general direction already given to Titus; for the words, e ruc, 
etc., can be understood only in their connexion with what imme- 
diately precedes ; comp. Matthies. Ver. 7 is then a confirmatory 
explanation of ver.6. Qualifications with respect to the presbyter’s 
own person, and with respect to those belonging to him, are specified 
in ver. 6. In the former respect it is required that he be blameless, ° 
and the husband of one wife. ’AvéyxAnroc, one against whom no 
charge can be brought; so 1 Cor.i. 8; Col. i. 22; 1 Tim. iii. 10, 
The word again occurs in ver. '7, where it is confirmed by the expres- 
sion as the steward of God, while in vers. Tand 8 its import is ex- 
plained. Now this first word shews what in the apostle’s estimate 
was mainly to be looked to. It is the moral estimation in which 
the person to be selected was held, the reputation which he had 
amongst men, on which above all he lays stress. For an efficient 
discharge of the duties of the office can be conceived of only on the 
supposition of a good reputation. De Wette expresses his astonish- 
ment that Titus should be enjoined to have respect first of all to 
outward unblameableness, and then to other moral qualities, in part 
equally external ; he thinks that Titus ought before all to have 
preferred such as had approved themselves to him or to the apostle, 
to be especially zealous, devotedly believing, warm and animated in 
their attachment to the gospel. What is here said is, according to - 
De Wette, so very self-evident, that it could be of very little assist- - 
ance to Titus. But are not those which De Wette thinks would. 
have been suitable qualifications, equally self-evident, and even 
more so? It appears to me that here also the reasoning sets out 
from false premises, assuming that Christianity was first settled in 
Crete by the apostle, while according to the admissions of the critics 
themselves the epistle teaches the contrary, and again overlooking 
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the special necessities of the Christians in Crete, and the consequent 
requisites of a presbyter. Moreover, considered in itself, there ap- 
pears to me to be great wisdom in the aypostle’s requiring, that in 
the selection of a man for the office of presbyter, particular regard 
should be had to the moral estimation in which he is held in the 
Sphere over which he is to preside; and while Titus would most 
naturally look out for such as had shewn themselves to be faithful 
and zealous adherents of the gospel, the apostle’s injunction reminds 
him to have respect also to the moral reputation in which the persons 
to be chosen are held, by the churches which are to be formed. Let 
us consider further, however, the state of things in Crete. The 
Christian life there was unsound in the twofold respect of morality, 
and of doctrine. What then was more necessary than that those 
whose vocation it was to counteract these evils, should in the first 
place be themselves morally pure and blameless, so as to be able to 
rebuke others (i. 13), and then firm adherents of the sure doctrine, 
and free from the infection of that idle speculation and disputation 
which so much prevailed ? The apostle, however, requires both, 
vers, 0-9. Add to all, finally, this—that Christianity had already 
existed in Crete for some time, so that an opinion might, and indeed 
must already have been formed, respecting the Christian disposition 
and conduct of individuals—and the objection of the critics disap- 
pears of itself, for even De Wette admits, that on the supposition 
of Christianity’s having been of some time’s standing in Crete, the 
qualifications here specified would be most suitable to an ecclesias- 
tical office. Chrysostom has already well expressed the sense of the 
apostolical injunctions thus: ‘he desires that the person who rules 
may give no handle to those over whom he is to rule ; wherefore he 
says, if any one be blameless,” etc. It is in like manner only from 
this regard to the moral estimation in which the person to be chosen 
is held by the church, that we can explain the succeeding qualifica- 
tion, the husband of one wife. Not as if this in itself were one of 
the principal marks of morality, or as if the contrary were the mark 
of an immoral disposition—for how many must there have been to 
whom this criterion could not at all be applied—but here again it is 
the above consideration leads the apostle to lay on this qualification 
so great stress, that he will have those who do not possess it unhes- 
itatingly excluded from the office of a presbyter. With respect to 
the sense of the words husband of one wife, we do not deem it nec- 
essary to shew, that it is not here required that a presbyter should 
be married. Against this the jac is decisive, which cannot be here 
put for the indefinite article, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 18, 9, note, p. 
107, altogether apart from the view which the apostle elsewhere ex- 
presses (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 1, 7, 8, 37, 40). Still less can it be meant 
to express that a married man is not to be excluded—for those 
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qualifications are here enumerated which one must have in order to 
be fit for becoming a presbyter. It is also quite evident that the 
words are not to be understood as referring to conjugal fidelity. On 
the other hand, the view is certainly grammatically correct, which 
explains the expression of having more than one wife at the same 
time. Those who take this view appeal to Rom. vii. 1, seq. ; 1 Cor. 
vil. 8, 9, 39, in which the apostle permits a second marriage, and 
with which the present passage would not agree if it were understood 
to refer to second marriage ; and further, to the fact that polygamy 
strictly so called really prevailed at that time among the Jews, and 
that this practice might easily pass over to the Gentile-Christians 
in Crete, through the pernicious influence of the Jews, very many 
of whom, it is well known, were living there. (Jos. Antt. XVIT. 1, 
2; Just. M. dial. c. Tryph. § 184, ed. Col.) So Calvin, Beza, Hein- 
richs, Schleiermacher. Notwithstanding, however, that the apostle 
permits second marriage in general—though he at the same time 
' gives the preference to the unmarried state—it does not follow that 
the present passage cannot be intended to forbid second marriage 
in a presbyter. Although the Christian as Such may be under no 
obligation to abstain from second marriage, this may yet with the 
utmost propriety be required as a qualification in him who, as pres- 
byter, is to preside over a church, from a regard to his reputation in 
the church, and even also from regard to the heathen (that the word 
may not be blasphemed). And that the having been married only 
once, in opposition to second marriage, was considered as a mark of 
higher moral strictness and firmness, appears from Luke ii. 36, 37, and 
from all the ancient ecclesiastical writers, as Heydenreich has proved 
with reference to Athenag. Leg. pro Christ., p. 37; Theoph. ad 
Autol. III., p. 127, ed. Col.; Minuc. Felix Octav. Tertull. ad ux. 
1, 7; exhort. cast. c. 7; de monag. c. 12; Orig. c. Celsum IIL, p. 
141. The same view of second marriage is found in the ancient 
heathen writers, as De Wette observes, and Heydenreich in p. 169 
of his commentary ; comp. also Mack on the passage, and Bott- 
ger, V., p. 78, seq. With regard to the other reason adduced in 
support of the view that this passage refers to polygamy, it is 
no valid objection, that if polygamy were meant, the prohibition 
would then be applicable to all Christians ; for the pz) épyiaov, an- 
other of the presbyter’s qualifications, is equally applicable to all 
Christians. But are we to believe that the apostle thought it neces- 
sary to mention this among the first things to Titus, that no one 
living in polygamy should be appointed: as a presbyter? We know 
of no single case of the kind among the Christians. Quite decisive, 
however, against this interpretation, and in favour of that which 
takes the words to be directed against deuterogamy, as Heydenreich, 
Mack, Matthies, and others have already observed, is the passage 
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1 Tim, v. 9, where the expression évdc¢ dvdpd¢ yuri cannot possibly 
be understood as the opposite of having more than one husband at 
the same time. In both places it is ecclesiastical distinction that 
is spoken of, and in both places the having been but once married 
is specified as a condition of this. 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12 is thus to be 
understood in the same sense as this passage. This circumstance 
belongs to the éyxpdteca, ver. 8, and it is required, not of all, but of 
those who are to have the oversight of churches, as a proof of moral 
strictness ; and the reason of its being required lies in the moral es- 
timate in which second marriage was held, to which we have already 
referred above. ‘T’o this also correspond the views and practice of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, to which Tertullian has borne testimony, de 
monag. c. 12, who, as a Montanist, was addicted to the view that 
second marriage was inadmissible in the case of all without distinc- 
tion, and brings as an objection against the Catholic view, ‘that 
they say the apostle has permitted second marriage, so that he has. 
bound under the yoke of monogamy those only who hold office in 
the church.” Comp. Heydenreich, p. 166, seq. ‘‘ Such as were 
living in second or third marriage were not admitted to the pastoral 
office,” p. 168, seq. | 

If the qualification expressed in the word blameless, and the 
others laid down in vers. 5-8, are objected to as too general and 
self-evident, we have, on the contrary, in that which we have just 
been considering, one of a very special nature. But this very 
circumstance ‘has been laid hold of as a mark of the spurious- 
ness of the epistle. The requirement is too positive, observes 
De Wette ; and Baur, appealing to passages in writings of the 
second century, partly those adduced above, and partly others of 
a similar import, finds in this circumstance a new confirmation 
of his view respecting the origin of the Pastoral Epistles about 
this period. For all will concede to him against Schleiermacher, 
that there is no ground for understanding the expression in ques- 
tion in first Timothy differently from here. Dr. Baur refers us to 
the circumstances of that period, in which such a number and va- 
riety of notions on the subject of marriage were put in circulation 
by Gnostics and Montanists on the one hand, and their opponents 
on the other. It was therefore natural, he says, that the writers of 
these epistles should not overlook this so important question of the 
time, but in accordance with their mediating aim, should express a 
conciliatory opinion also on this question, to the effect, namely, that 
second marriage is not to be forbidden in the case of Christians gen- 
erally, but in the case of the office-bearers, to whom this prohibition 
was first of all applied, and, for the furtherance of the ecclesiastical 
system which these epistles aimed at confirming, could not but be 
ever more and more strictly applied. (P. 112-120 die, s. q. Pastor- 
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_albriefe.) Here again is confirmed, what we found it necessary to 
state in the General Introduction in opposition to Baur’s whole rea- 
soning, namely, that in treating the positive evidence for the origin 
of these epistles in the second century, the negative argument, that 
they do not correspond to the period to which they claim to belong, is 
neglected. Is it then inconceivable, that the apostle who prescribes 
second marriage for those who cannot contain, because it is better 
to marry than to burn, 1 Cor. vii. 9, should require of presbyters 
such a degree of continence as is implied in their not living in second 
marriage 2? Did the Christian view which prevailed in the second 
century on the subject of second marriage, and which in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, in Athenagoras, in Tertullian, and others (comp. 
Baur, p. 117), goes the length of an entire prohibition of deutero- 
gamy in every case without exception, stand in no connexion with 
the first century, and specially with the apostolic era? Do not 
the catholic writers of the second century, according to the pas- 
sage cited above from Tertullian, appeal expressly to the apos- 
tle? See further the General Introduction. Comp. also on this 
subject, Bottger V., p. 76, seq. Chrysostom, places this matter 
‘in its proper point of view: “Although second marriage may 
not be prohibited by the law, still it is a thing open to many ob- 
jections.” 

A further desideratum in a presbyter, not with respect to his 
own person, but with respect to those belonging to him, is speci- 
fied in the words having faithful children. That ord is not to 
be taken in the merely external sense of belonging to the Chris- 
tian church, is evident in itself, and is shewn by the following 
words, not accused, etc. Tuordc, as at Eph. i. 1; Col. 1.2, We 
find the same requisition in 1 Tim. iii. 4, where it is confirmed 
in the following verse: for if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of God. These are 
simple things; but the wisdom which they display consists just 
in this, that the significance of these simple things is rightly appre- 
ciated. The expression not accused, shews again the apostle’s point 
of view. Chrysostom observes: “the apostle does not merely say 
that they are not to be licentious, but that they are not even to be 
accused of this—not to have an ill report.” ’Aowria, licentiousness ; 
in like manner, Eph. v.18; 1 Pet. iv. 4; Luke xv.13. Comp. on 
the first passage Harless’s inquiry into the signification of the word, 
-Avunéraxtoc, insubordinate ; 1 Tim. iii. 4, positively, ev vroray7 : 
Heb. ii. 9. The objection founded on this requisite, namely, that 
it presupposes the previous existence of Christianity in Crete for 
some length of time, can, after what has already been said, present 
no difficulty. My here, as in the following characteristics, because 
the idea of an efficient bishop is expressed, Winer, § 55, 2, p. 423. 
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In ver. 6 the apostle reminds Titus of the direction already given 
to him, and urges it anew. Then follows in ver. 7, the reason of 
his requiring that a presbyter should have the qualification already 
expressed in the word blameless, which may be said to comprehend 
in itself every other : det ydp, etc., says the apostle. The emphasis 
rests on the word dei ; the apostle points at the necessity implied 
in the relation conformably to which this requisite ig laid down. 
This relation is however indicated in the expression értoxoroc; the 
presbyter, in so far as he is overseer, shepherd of the flock, must be 
open to no objection, if he is to guide the flock, Thus the change 
of the designation from mpeoBdrepoc to éxiokoroc is explained ; comp. 
above, ver. 5. The apostle still brings into prominence the idea im- 
plied in énioxorog, in the words that follow: as the steward of God. 
Geod emphatically placed before ; as God’s steward. He is God’s 
steward, inasmuch as the house of God, ¢. e., the church, is entrust- 
ed to his management. It is wrong to take this as equivalent to 
1 Cor. iv. 1, steward of the mysteries of God; for &¢ in its refer- 
ence to éricxorog can only express the idea already implied in 
the word érickoroc, that he is steward of the house, which, accord- 
ing to 1 Tim. iii. 5, is the church of the living God. Comp. on 
this use of oixoc, 1 Pet. iv. 17; Heb. iii, 2,5, 6, x. 21; and the 
Hebrew nin> ma, Numb. xii. 7; Hos. viii. 1, as also the metaphor 
frequently used by the apostle, temple of God, 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19 ; 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 21; and oiodou/, 1 Cor. iii. 9 ; 2Cor.v.1; 
Hph. ti. 21. The import of the general term blameless, is then un- 
folded in the following specific qualities, in which there is an unmis- 
takeable reference to the vices that were prevalent in Crete ; comp. 
ver, 12, and Winer, R.W.B., on Crete. He is not to be abdddnc, pro- 
perly qui sibi ipse placet ; occurring also in 2 Pet, ii. 10, and in the 
Sept. where it is used for sx, Gen. xlix. 7, sy (proud, arrogant), 
Prov, xxi. 24 (comp. Wahl). It denotes a self-loving, imperious, 
violent disposition. ‘’Opyidoc found only here, iracundus. Mj mdpor- 
vov here, and 1 Tim. iii. 8, vinolentus. In 1 Tin. ii. 8, this is expressed 
by not given to much wine. The word includes at the same time the 
signification, ‘impudent, insolent.” No striker, in the same con- 
nexion, 1 Tim. iii. 3, which shews plainly the intended connexion 
with the preceding. Not given to julthy lucre, also at 1 Tim. iii, 8, 
The same quality is enjoined upon bishops at 1 Pet. v.2; where ais- 
xpoKepda¢ stands in opposition to mpoO\uwe ; to be understood not of 
disreputable trafficking apart from the office, but of base eagerness 
after gain in the office, as we learn from ver. 11 ; 1 Tim. vi. 5 ;1 Tim, 
1.3; and 1 Pet. v. 2. Comp. De Wette. That disposition and 
manner of conduct are meant, which make of the living of the gospel 
an affair of gain. An injunction especially necessary for Cretans, 

In ver. 8 the opposite qualities are specified. They are, how- 
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ever, only the same qualities viewed positively. A lover of hospi- 
tality, the opposite of given to filthy lucre, so at 1 Tim. i. 2; 
1 Pet. iv. 9. Hospitality is likewise enjoined upon all Christians in 
Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2, compared with 3 John 5; a virtue for 
the injunction of which there were special reasons in the circum- 
stances of the time. ®cAdya0o¢ only here, loving what is good and 
those who are good, comp. Passow ; not specifically benevolent, but 
as opposed generally to the corrupt tendencies before mentioned.: 
Sober, just, holy, temperate—thus the apostle continues to designate 
the substantial elements of personal character positively, in opposi- 
tion to the negative characteristics before specified. The word 
cHppwv—as also cwdposbvyn, cwppdvac, cwopovéw, GwHpOVISW, GwpPporto- 
uoc—has been found fault with by the critics. Lédpwv certainly oc- 
curs only in the Pastoral Epistles, three times in this epistle, and in 
1 Tim. iii. 2, in the same connexion as in this passage. ZwPpdvwe, 
owdpovigw, owdporiondc, occur, each once in these epistles, comp. 
Tit. ii. 12, 11.4; 2 Tim. i. 7; on the other hand, we find owdpovéw 
and owdpoctvn besides Tit. ii. 6, 1 Tim. ii. 9, 15, in many other pas- 
sages, as—the former in Mark v. 15; Luke viii. 85; Rom. xn. 3; 
2 Cor. v.13; 1 Pet. iv. 7—the latter in Acts xxvi. 25. pv used 
by Paul only in 1 Cor. xiv. 20, where it occurs twice ; besides 
ddpwv, ddpootvn, in several passages, and ddpwr in a moral sense, 
comp. Eph. v. 17, and Harless on the passage. It is evident even 
from this collation of passages, how little reason there is for finding 
anything perplexing in the use of the word in these epistles. And 
when we consider further, that as the critics themselves admit, 
- greater stress is laid on the moral features of Christianity in these 
than in the other epistles, inasmuch as the circumstances of the 
church required it, the reason of this expression being more fre- 
quently used becomes self-evident. In the second epistle to Timothy, 
where the circumstances are different, we find only owdpoviowd¢ in 
one passage. Béottger V., p. 5, correctly observes, that “ the expres- 
sion oédpwy is in strict connexion with the metaphor then before 
the apostle’s mind, of soundness and unsoundness in religious know- 
ledge and religious conduct. For cadpwr = adc dpeciv, denotes 
sanitas mentis—and this, both intellectually in opposition to patvec- 
Oa, comp. ow¢pootdvn, Acts xxvi. 25, and in opposition to desires and. 
passions as a malady affecting man’s moral nature. Here, it is op- 
posed to the passionateness expressed in épyidoc, and the following 
term, as such, while ¢Adyao¢ is opposed in general to the objects 
there specified, towards which the propensity is directed ; it there- 
fore means “discreet, sober.” Just, holy, both ideas are also else- 
where connected by the apostle, comp. Eph. iv. 24 ; 1 Thess. 11. 10. 
On the signification of do:0¢, neither “ pious,” nor “ devoted to God,” 
but pure, holy, as a personal quality, see Harless on Eph. iv. 24. 
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Aixatoc also thus designates not the special virtue of justice toward 
others, a sense in itself not suited to the context, but in general 
moral probity, as afterwards at ii. 12; Eph. iv. 24 ; 1 Thess, ii. 10. 
The expressions lover of what is good, etc., are not intended to 
designate special and particular virtues, but to set forth in its vari- 
ous aspects that fundamental state of mind and heart which is right, 
Comp. on Phil. iv. 8, 9. The explanation : “ Just towards men, 
pious towards God,” must therefore be rejected. ’Eyxparf used only 
here, and in this connexion referring not merely to the sexual, but 
to the passions generally ; Chrysostom : “ one who has his passions 
under command.” It is he who has himself in his own power, con- 
tinens ; the word in its reference particularly to the lusts and de- 
sires, contains a more special idea than ooOppwY, 
Vers. 9-16.—The qualification of an énicxoroe with respect to 
doctrine, and confirmation of this by a reference to the state of 
things in Crete.—Ver: 9. The positive enumeration of the requisite 
qualifications, leads the apostle beyond what the antithesis would 
have required, inasmuch as he adds the qualities which a bishop 
must have with respect to doctrine. Chrysostom : ra pay yap dra 
Kat &v Toig dpyouévorc ebpor tic dv-—b d& pddrora Kapaktnpice: Tov Oddo- 
Kadov TodT6 ote TO Sbvacbat Katnysiv Tov Aoyov.—Holding fast the 
Saithful word, etc, ’AvréyeoOa, similarly Matth. vi, 24 ; Luke xvi. 
13, of adherence to a master; by the apostle in 1 Thess, v. 14, in 
the sense “taking care of.” The radical signification in the geni- 
tive construction is, “to hold fast by”? — “to abide by.” So 
Herod. I. 134, dvréyeoOat ric apeTic, comp. Passow. On the frequent 
use of the word in the Septuagint, see Wahl. Tod cara THY OWayiy 
meoTov Adyov does not express two co-ordinate properties of the Aéyog ; 
but kata tiv diday7v more exactly determines the Aoyoc. Still the 
katéd may be variously rendered. Calvin, — “for, to,” as i. 1; 
others in the general signification “ with respect to,” which cer- 
tainly would yield the suitable sense: “sure with respect to instruc- 
tion,” 7. €., the Adyo¢ is described as a sure rule for those who teach. 
But neither of these significations corresponds to the right explana- 
tion of moréc, which denotes the credibility of the word, according 
to ui. 8; 1 Tim. 1.15, iii. 1,iv.9; Rev. xxi. 5, xxii. 6 ; hence Calvin 
has been led into the mistake of taking moré¢ = utilis. We abide 
therefore by the signification “according to, conformable to,” so 
that kata didayjv denotes the ground of the credibility, in so far as 
the word rests on the apostolic teaching. This characteristic forms 
an antithesis to the immediately following patatoAoyia, which does 
not abide by the sound doctrine, teaching things which they ought 
not, ver. 11. ‘O Adyoc, without explanation, elsewhere also with the 
apostle designates the Christian doctrine, Gal. vi. 6; Phil.i,14; 
Col. iv. 6 ; 1 Thess. i. 6. The design of this qualification is then 
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given, iva, etc. He is to be able both to admonish with the sound 
doctrine, and to refute gainsayers ; and only then is he qualified for 
both of these ends, when he can insist, not on a mere subjective 
opinion, but on a word delivered to him, and credible because thus 
delivered to him. Mapaxadeiv is one part of his function as a 
teacher in connexion with the following in the sound doctrine. “Ev 
shews that tapaxadeiv here signifies not “ to comfort,” but “to ad- 
monish.” ‘H didackadta % bysatvovoa is another expression which 
critics have put into their index prohibitorum. Avdacxadia is often 
used by the apostle, Rom. xii. 7, xv. 4; Eph. iv. 14; Col. un. 22, 0 
signify both the teaching and the doctrine itself in which instruction 
is given, as a comparison of the passages cited will shew. It has the 
same twofold signification frequently in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 'Tim. 
i. 10, iv. 1, 6, 18, 16, v. 17, vi.1, 3; 2 Tim. ii. 10, iv. 3; Tit. 1.9, 
ii. 1, 7, 10; here as also at ii. 1 it means the doctrine. There is. 
therefore here as yet nothing unpauline. ‘Yycatvovoa, and bytj¢ in 
the sense in which it is here used, occur only in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, and in them very often, 1 Tim. i. 10, vi. 3; 2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 3; 
especially in this epistle, i. 9, 18, ii. 1, 2, 11. 8 (Syejc), partly in con- 

nexion with Adyoc or Adyot, and partly with tiotuc. The opposite 
occurs in the metaphor : vooety rept Syrjoetc, 1 Tim. vi. 4, where also 
Snrjoetc is opposed to Adyo¢ and d:dackadia, as vooety to bytaivery 3 to 
this belongs also yéyypava, 2 Tim. ii. 17. De Wette rightly refers 
for an explanation to 1 Tim. iv. 6, the good doctrine, 1 Tim. vi. 3, 
the doctrine according to godliness; especially however would we 
refer in connexion with this passage, to the words in the opening of 
the epistle, the truth which is according to godliness. Even from 
the employment of this term more exactly to define the apostolic 
office, as also from its frequent recurrence, we may infer that it is 
not chosen by the apostle at random, and for which any other might 
be substituted from his other epistles. And the critics are warranted 
in characterizing it as unpauline, only when they can point out a 
corresponding one from the other epistles, which might replace that 
here selected. So long as they are unable to do this, we must main- 
tain that the apostle himself, even if he be not the writer, would 
have had recourse in this case, to an expression not found elsewhere 
in his writings. It is in an expression like this recurring thoughout 
the Pastoral Epistles, that we see their peculiar phraseology closely 
connecting itself with the state of things which the writer has in his 
eye. See the General Introduction. Has the apostle in his eye a 
state of things in the church, which consists in a knowledge directed 
to useless subjects, to fables and commandments of men, ver. 14, 1. 
9, which bear no fruit of moral improvement—a state not indeed of 
open warfare against the truth, but of such an undervaluing of what 
is essential, as results in the loss of that power of godliness which 
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lies in the truth, and in a gradual falling away of individuals from the 
faith—what designation could be more suitable, than that which ig 
here selected, and which is drawn from the image of bodily health 
and sickness P Sound doctrine, 7, é., the truth which leads to godli- 
ness, 1. 1, or the doctrine which leads to godliness, 1 Tim, vi. 3, is 
necessary in order that those infected with the spiritual malady of 
vain speculation and moral apathy, may be restored, and brought 
back to true soundness of faith, Moreover, De Wette errs in ex- 
plaining sound doctrine of moral doctrine ; 1t is rather the Chris- 
tian doctrine viewed as a doctrine which produces the fruits of 
godliness, and is opposed to those questions which bear no such 
fruit ; see 1 Tim. vi. 4. Thus the expression is fully vindicated, as 
the adequate designation of a new state of things in the church of 
the apostolic era. We learn also from the other epistles of Paul how 
easily he could command new expressions when such were necessary. 
Comp. also on this the General Introduction. 

A bishop must be able to admonish with the sound doctrine, and 
secondly to confute the gainsayers, inasmuch as he himself stands 
on the sure ground of wholesome doctrine. For he has to deal with 
a contentious and refractory people in Crete, as is added in ver, 10 
by way of confirming the necessity of such qualifications ; for there 
are many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, chiefly they of the 
circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped. Kai before évurérax- 
Tot is not found in A.C. and others. Tischendorf has received it 
again on the authority of D.E.F.G LK., etc, and justly ; comp. De 
Wette. There are many and unruly paraordyo and dpevardras, 
The former expression occurs again in an abstract form at 1 Tim, 
i. 6 ; similar designations of the corruption which is assailed, such 
as foolish questions, empty babblings, etc., occur often. It is not, 
however, to be said with De Wette, that the heresy is characterized 
as vain talking, for this overlooks what is specific in the expression ; 
it is not a heresy that is spoken of, but merely a vain talking. 
What is the import of this paraodoyia we learn from i. 14, iu. 9. 
Ppevararyc only here, but ¢pevanargy is found in Gal. vi 3. Both 
expressions denote the evil, the cure of which can be wrought only 
by the doctrine mentioned before. The next words tell us from 
what source this evil chiefly proceeds: chiefly they of the circumcision, 
comp. with ver. 14, We learn from Josephus and Philo that great 
numbers of Jews were at that time living in Crete. Comp. Winer, 
R.W.B., on Crete. Those here alluded to are not to be conceived as 
without the Christian pale, but as Jewish Christians, who do not abide 
by the simple truth of the gospel, but mingling with it their own in- 
gredients, obscure the truth, and hinder their own moral progress, 
They have, however, had some success among the Gentile-Chris- 
tians ; hence pdduora, 
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Ver. 11— Whose mouths must be stopped : émorouivev is found 
only here, os obturo, to muzzle ; in sense = éAéyyev, ver. 9. Their 
pernicious influence 1s described in what follows : who subvert whole 
houses teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake. 
"Avatpérw = everto, here and in 2 Tim. ii. 18 ; in this passage it is 
_a figure corresponding to otxove. The other passage shews the sense 
of the word, as its olject is there stated to be—the faith of some. 
This is the effect of their talking—it leads of itself even further 
from faith and godliness, comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16. But were this vain 
talking and vain babbling, together with the things mentioned in 
ver. 14 and in ui. 9, in decided opposition to the truth, a heresy 
strictly so called, and not rather an absorption in things which do 
not lead to salvation, and are destitute of all moral efficacy, it is im- 
possible to conceive how even a forger should have addressed to 
Titus i. 9, and repeatedly to Timothy i. 6-20, iv. 2-16, etc., the ad- 
monition not to meddle with these things. This is conceivable only 
on the supposition that they had a harmless appearance, but might 
still lead gradually away from the true foundation of faith and life. 
De Wette also coincides indirectly in this view, as he observes that 
the expression, things which they ought not, but vaguely defines the 
heresy ; an expression, however, all the more suitable on our theory. 
On p74 beside é6¢ comp. Winer’s Gr., § 55, 3, p. 426, 1 Tim. v. 18. 
for the sake of filthy lucre, comp. above on aloypoxepd7 and 1 Tim. 
vi. 5-10. This motive imputed to these opponents, as well as the 
entire description and confutation of them, shews that we have not 
here the same hostile principle of Judaism as in the Epistles to. the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Philippians. There—Jewish-Christians 
are described whose zeal for the law made them the enemies of the 
apostle ; here, people whose object is gain, and who seek to make 
those ingredients with which they disfigure the Christian truth, and 
which they give out for wisdom, subservient to their own selfish in- 
terests. We find the same thing described in 1 Tim. 1. 6, where the 
expression vain talking is farther explained by the words, wishing 
to be teachers of the law, ver. 7. Comp. also the contentions about 
the law, Tit. 11. 9 and 1, 14. 

Ver, 12.—One of them, their own prophet has said, the Cretans, 
etc. One of the three citations from heathen poets which we meet 
with in the apostle’s writings, We have here a complete hexameter. 
Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 68, 4, p.563. The other citations are in Acts 
xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33. The poet whose words are cited is Epi- 
menides of Gnossus in Crete, who flourished in the sixth century 
before Christ ; they are said to be taken from a writing of his 7repi 
xpnousv. The beginning of the verse Kpjjrec¢ det wedtoras is found 
also in Callimachus the Cyrenzan, who flourished in the third cen- 
tury before Christ—in his hymn in Jov. v. 8, where the charge of 
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lying refers to the circumstance that the Oretans showed Jupiter’s 
tomb in their island. 'Theodoret considers the words as cited from 
him, a view the incorrectness of which has been shewn by Jerome 
and Epiphanius. Comp. against it Matthies. The words designate 
the well-known national character of the Cretans, as described by 
many other profane writers, comp. Winer R.W.B. on Crete. Kpn- 
ricey was used synonymously with pevdecdar, as koprvOcacgery = scor- 
tari. Kaxé Onpia denotes their wildness, rudeness, covetousness, 
cunning, Taorépec dpyai, for they had the reputation of being 
drunkards, licentious, idlers ; the tarrying long at the wine was re- 
garded by them as an accomplishment, comp. ii. 3; Hug Einl. i. 
p. 298, seq. The critics introduce several objections here. Refer- 
ring the words one of themselves exclusively to the preceding they 
of the circumcision, they regard the application of the verse as far- 
fetched and unsuitable, since it can be applied properly only to 
Cretans, while here it is applied to native Jews (comp. Baur die so. 
g. Pastoral-briefe, p. 121.) De Wette himself has defended the 
author of the epistle from this charge, and shewn that it is alto- 
gether unnecessary to impute to him such an absurdity. He ob- 
serves correctly that the indefinite reference in the words one of 
themselves, applies to the Cretans not as being heretics, but as giv- 
ing consent to such, an idea already involved in the expression whole 
houses, and pi} mpooéxovrec, ver. 14. So Bottger, a. a. Q. V., p. 21: 
“what Paul says from ver. 12 onwards, refers to those who may 
have been led away by the heretics, and characterizes them as per- 
sons whom it would not be at all difficult to lead away, ‘The ex- 
pression whole houses forms the transition from the heretics to the 
church.” Bottger shews also that the apostle, having in his mind 
the proverb which begins with the Cretans, naturally said, one of 
themselves, not one of the Cretans, in order to avoid repetition. 
Accordingly, ver. 12 is to be taken not so much as a confirmation of 
the preceding, as a reason for what follows ; still I am not inclined 
to make so pointed a distinction, between the false teachers and 
those whom they led away as Bottger does, who maintains that 
éhéyyev cannot apply to heretics, against which, however, are vers. 
9, 10, iii. 10 ; as indeed the expression heretics in general is not 
quite suitable. A further objection is brought by the critics against 
the designation of Epimenides as a prophet. “ It almost appears,” . 
says Baur, “as if the writer calls the poet a prophet, in order that 
he may regard his saying as an immediate prophetical reference to 
these very heretics of the circumcision.” This view is naturally 
adopted by the opposing critics, as furnishing a needed. starting point, 
They proceed to say: “a writer who, like the author of these epis- 
tles, does not write from the actual state of things before him, but 
rust first create his material, naturally seizes hold of everything 
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that may serve his purpose . . . inasmuch as here, however, where 
he was speaking of heretics, he thought it necessary to bring in the 
anti-Judaism.of the apostle, the application of this verse in such a 
connexion was very infelicitous.” But, according to Baur, the ob- 
ject of the writer of this epistle was to gain over the Jewish Chris- 
tian party. What inducement then had he to introduce here the 
anti-Judaism of the apostle ? That Epimenides was really reputed 
to be a prophet in ancient times, we learn from various authorities. 
Plut. Solon. c. 12 ; Plato legg. 1, 642. Cicero de divin. 1, 18 (vati- 
cinans per furorem.) “ Whether the apostle himself held Epi- 
menides for a prophet,” observes Matthies justly, “is quite another 
and a different point,” and, “if heathen idols are loosely termed 
gods, surely the apostle might; without doing violence to Christian 
piety, give to an important heathen personage the name of prophet, 
which was generally assigned to him.” The context, however, shews 
plainly why the apostle retains the appellation which the Cretans 
assigned to Epimenides, “If he stood so high in their estimation, 
then must a saying of his have come to them with authority,” as 
Bottger rightly observes, p. 22. On the expression 6 idvog abtay mp. 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 22, 7, p. 139 ; the pronoun expresses only the 
idea of “belonging to,” the dsoc makes the antithesis: their own 
poet, not a strange one. Finally, the critics find the charge here 
brought against the Cretans to be unjust (De Wette, p. 2-10), 
since the apostle seems to have had so much success in his labours 
amongst them, on which see the Introduction. The apostle, how- 
ever, is just saying here, that precisely on account of this national 
character Christianity in Crete was exposed to great danger. 

Ver. 13.—This testimony is true, the apostle adds, wherefore 
rebuke them sharply that they may be sound in the faith, etc. Ver. 
13, according to De Wette, applies not to the heretics, but to those 
whom they had seduced into error, or as I would be inclined to ex- 
press it—it designates the persons meant as those who had been led 
away, but who themselves might again be the means of leading 
away others; comp. Matthies. The word wherefore shews plainly 
the reference of ver. 12 to what follows. Because that is true set 
them right. The expression 6’ jv aitéay occurs again only in 2 
Tim, i. 6, 12; and Heb. ii. 11. The apostle here drops the refer- 
ence to the bishops who were to be appointed, and lays on Titus 
himself the charge of applying the proper remedy. Thus the term 
Hveyye forms the natural transition to the further exhortation ad- 
dressed to Titus, ii. 1, seq. “Edcyyxe, as at 1.9, is set them right 
with reprehension ; and he is to set them right sharply: the nature 
of the people requires this. A hint worthy of practical consideration ! 
-Arrotouwe is also found in other epistles of the apostle, and is used only 
by him. Asan adverb it occurs in 2 Cor. xiii. 10—as a substantive, 
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Rom. xi. 22 ; in the latter passage it stands opposed to ypnorérns, 
in the former it is characterized as a means to edification, Sharp- 
ness and severity are but the other side of love itself, when the 
wounds can be healed only by cutting. “Sharply, because such 
persons could not be brought down by gentleness ; inflict, there- 
fore, he says, a heavier stroke,” Chrysostom. The object of this 
procedure is then stated—that they may be sound in the faith. 
There is no reason for taking éva here = ér. It expresses the same 
thing as ei¢ oixodopjv in 2 Cor. xiii. 10 ; only the apostle adheres to 
the metaphor employed in ver. 9. They are infected with the 
malady of vain questions, etc., 1 Tim. vi. 4, comp. with Tit. iii, 9, 
** Plainly not heretics,” observes De Wette also here, and Matthies 
is quite right when he says, that the words in the faith express pre- 
cisely the thing in which, as unhealthy persons they need restoration. 
“For their faith was infected with the heresy—their evangelical na- 
ture partly corrupted ; é¢v, however, is not = dvd, but denotes the 
element of life in which they may rejoice in perfect health, if only 
their faith is emptied of all foreign and morbid ingredients.” It is 
evident from this, how entirely different the state of things here 
from what we find for example in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
where the apostle addresses those who had been led away in the 
words, ye are removed unto another gospel, i. 6, and again, Christ 
is made of none effect to you, v.4. We have here not a doctrine 
opposed directly to the gospel and the faith—but an unsoundness in 
the faith, and in the truth which ts according to godliness, as the 
apostle indicates in the very outset of the epistle. 

But the apostle himself proceeds, in ver. 14, to explain more 
fully this wnsoundness, by describing the malady of which the Cretan 
Christians must be cured. It is plain from vers. 6-9 that he does 
not intend to say, that all without exception have been infected 
with this malady. “ Not giving heed to Jewish fables and command- 
ments of men that turn from the truth.” On rpooéyerv, comp. Wi- 
ner’s Gr., § 52, 14), p. 384; voiv is not to be supplied, as in 1 
Tim. i. 4, iv. 1, and elsewhere ; Heb. ii. 1; Acts vili. 6, xvi. 14. 
‘For the more general use of thé word, 1 Tim. iii. 8, iv. 13, comp. 
Heb. vii. 13. These fables are mentioned also in 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7; 
2 Tim. iv. 4. In the passage first cited it occurs along with endless 
genealogies, with which comp. Tit. ii. 9, where in like manner 
genealogies are specified as the subject with which these opponents 
employ themselves. In that passage also we find the questions and 
strivings about the law which are mentioned in Tit. ili. 9 in the same 
connexion, comp. 1 Tim. i. 7, vi. 4. Vain talking is also specified 
there, in connexion with these errors, 1.6. We find there also the 
same thing placed in opposition to those errors, namely, soundness, as 
associated with the true doctrine, 1 Tim. 1. 10, vi. 3 (vooeiv occurs ver. 
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4)—and the same stress laid on the practical side of Christianity of 
which we have an indication in the frequent use of the word godli- 
ness, godly, 1 Tim. ii. 2, iii. 16, iv. 7, vi. 3, 6, 11. And the second 
Epistle to Timothy partakes also in proportion of these peculiarities. 
Everywhere do we find this error traced to the same state of mind 
as its source, comp. Tit. i. 15,16; 1 Tim. i, 19, vi. 5, etc., to the 
same governing motive, Tit. 1.11; 1 Tim. vi. 9; and described as 
leading to the same result, Tit. 1.11, 13; 1 Tim.i. 4, vi. 4; 2 Tim. 11. 
14, seq., ii. 28. In short, there can be no question that by these 
fables, together with the genealogies and the more indefinite desig- 
nations such as questions, vain talking, strifes of words, etc., one 
and the same error is to be understood, as indeed the most of expo- 
sitions proceed upon this understanding. : 

If, now, we look more particularly at the passage under consid- 
eration, it is manifest, as has already been observed, that the giving 
heed to Jewish fables, together with ‘what follows, denotes the mal- 
ady with which the Christianity of the Cretans was infected, and of 
which they must be cured in order to come to soundness in the faith. 
The opposite of these errors is the sound doctrine, as we learn from 
ver. 13 and ii. 1. That this doctrine, however, is nothing else than 
the doctrine according to godliness, 1 Tim. vi. 38, or as it is called 
in our epistle, i. 1, the truth which ts according to godliness, is ad- 
mitted by De Wette, and is in itself evident. Thus the /adles, as 
also the commandments of men, are designated here only as things 
which do not tend to godliness, which do not promote true piety. 
And quite the same thing is predicated of them in 1 Tim. 1. 4, which 
minister questions rather than godly edifying in faith. ‘Titus as well 
as Timothy is admonished not to meddle with these things ; comp. 
1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 20; 2 Tim. 11. 16, 23, with Tit. in. 9; and the being 
taken up with these things is everywhere described, not as what is 
directly opposed to the Christian truth, but as a tendency which is 
vain and ‘fruitless, not productive of true godliness but rather grad- 
ually leading away from the truth which tends to godliness, and 
from the faith. Comp. iii. 9 of this epistle with 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7, 
vi, 4, 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, 16, 17, 23. Commentators generally have 
paid too little attention to the circumstances here noticed—inasmuch 
as they have characterized this error at once as a heresy—and the 
critics to whom we have referred still less. How weak and point- 
less would be such designations as profitless, unfruitful, if errors di- 
rectly opposed to the truth are meant? How could the apostle 
warn even Timothy and Titus against it if it were a heresy strictly 
so called, and not rather things which appear harmless, but which 
are in themselves useless and vain, and from being unfavourable to 
moral earnestness become dangerous to the faith? So much with 
reference to the passage before us; that the case is not otherwise 
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with the other passages will be shewn in the exposition. The ex- 
pression pi6or itself, which besides in the Pastoral Epistles occurs 
only in 2 Pet. i. 16, 1s here sufficiently determined by being opposed 
to the faithful word, etc., ver. 9, and by its connexion with com- 
mandments of men, and must denote that which is not to be de- 
pended on, which wants a sure foundation. Still more pointed is 
2 Tim, iv. 4, where ior are opposed to dAqdea ; similarly 1 Tim. 
1.4, where npooégyeryv pvOoc defines more exactly érepodidacxadsiv, and 
1 Tim. iv. T, where the pido: stands opposed to the Adyou tij¢ miotewes 
kal THC Kadjc didackadiac, To this corresponds the use of the word 
in 2 Pet. 1. 16, where following cunningly-devised fables is opposed 
to being eye-witnesses of the event referred to. Again, the contents 
of these fables evidently, pertained to religion, for how otherwise 
could soundness in the faith be opposed to them, or how could they 
result in apostacy from the faith ? A more particular description 
of them, however, cannot be obtained from the epistles, except that 
we may suppose the fables to have been closely connected with the 
genealogies on the authority of 1 Tim. i, 4, where they occur to- 
gether, and Tit. 1. 9, where in the enumeration of the characteris- 
tics of the general error to which they belong, the fables are not 
mentioned, but the genealogies are put in place of them. We learn 
only further from 1 Tim. iv. 7, that they were profane and old wives’ 
fables (comp. the exposition), and from the passage before us that 
they were of Jewish origin and character, like the commandments 
of men with which they are connected ; a designation which cer- 
tainly corresponds but’ little to the Valentinian system, the entire 
character of which, according to Baur’s own representation, rather 
denies than betrays its Jewish origin (Gnosis, p. 122). Thus the 
passage before us, in connexion with the kindred passages in the 
other epistles, furnishes only certain general marks from which to 
draw the special signification of vido. ‘These alone form the sure 
results of the exegesis ; everything further belongs to historical re- 
search, and we refer to the General Introduction, § 4—Along with 
the. fables the apostle also mentions the commandments of men, who 
turn away from the truth, as a source of unsoundness, comp, i. 9. 
So also 1 Tim. i. 7, wishing to be teachers of the law, iv. 8, bodily 
exercise—(iv. 8 goes further). The expression, commandments of 
men, implies an antithesis to the commandments of God, whose 
place they usurp, comp. Matth. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7; Col. i. 22. 
That also which in its nature and import is godly, may by a per- 
verted application become the commandments of men. Men who 
turn away from the truth, dnootpedopévwv thy dAjdeav, The verb 
in an active signification, also in Rom. xi, 26, and the same as here, 
Heb. xii. 25. The middle in a transitive signification, hence the 
accus. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 38,2. With respect to the sense, 
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Matthies well observes, “they turn away from the truth in that 

; they let the revealed word of truth disappear amid 
their selfish degenerate tendencies.” We learn from vers. 15 and 
16 to what these commandments referred, namely, to the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean, with which we naturally asso- 
ciate the prohibitions in regard to food, and whatever else belongs 
to a bodily exercise. But it is not the common Jewish view that is 
here meant, which injured the faith by giving undue prominence to 
the law: this is evident from the expression commandments of men, 
and from the apostle’s entire mode of opposing the error ; and it has 
also been declared by Neander, and even by his opponent Baur (die 
s. g. Pastoralbriefe, p. 22, seq.), while De Wette understands by it 
not simply the Mosaic prohibitions with regard to food, but the tra- 
ditional additions and exaggerations which these underwent. As 
these seducers thought to improve Christian truth intellectually by 
their additions, they would also promote its moral perfection by 
their commandments, while in reality by both alike they hindered 
true soundness in the faith. I coincide with Baur when he main- 
tains (p. 230) that the opponents in this passage bear much less of 
the common Judaistic character than the Colossian heretics, and 
that the mode of opposing them here is quite different from that in 
the Colossians, where the apostle certainly contrasts the inferior 
position of Judaism with the higher one of Christianity. But what 
right has Baur to throw this ‘passage and 1 Tim. iv. 1, together, 
when the expression, latter times, in that passage, points to a future 
period, and forbids (as he himself maintains) our connecting it with 
earlier and already existing heretics, such as were those in Colosse ? 
Does the expression not then also forbid our thinking of contem- 
porary errors, as required by Tit. i.14? And how little does it 
agree with the contents of our epistle to assert, that it differs from 
that to the Colossians in the error which it opposes being more radi- 
cally subversive of Christianity ? For where the trace of any such 
radical contradiction to Christianity in our epistle? Quite the 
contrary is the case. Nowhere does it pomt to any fundamental 
opposition to the truth ; it speaks only of perversities which pro- 
mote neither genuine and essential knowledge, nor true godliness, 
but rather lead away from these. If, however, the characteristics 
of the heretics in this’ epistle are to be regarded as applicable to 
Marcion, and to him alone, then indeed must we attribute to them 
a view of the world, as held by the Gnostics together with a dislike 
of its Creator, opinions with which such epithets as profitless and 
vain, a8 well as the warning addressed to Titus against meddling 
with such things, as illy accord as does the opposition to it implied in 
the sound doctrine, i. 9, ii. 1. And even then it must still be shewn 
that the characteristics can correspond only to Marcion. For the 
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Jewish Christians at Rome, according to Baur’s own representation, 
had a dualistic notion of the world radically akin to the later 
Kbionitism, Or if it be objected, as by Baur, to this analogous 
case, that there is a wide interval between the germ and the theo- 
retically-developed system, then where do we find such a system in 
this epistle ? All things are pure, says the apostle, in opposition 
to these commandments of men, and he says just the same in Rom. 
xiv. 20. And how shall it be proved that the germ which existed 
in the church at Rome grew into a system such as that of the 
pseudo-Clementine homilies ; and yet that from the ascetic princi- 
ples of the opponents referred to in our epistle, only a Marcionite 
system could result, as Baur maintains ; especially “‘ when the notions 
with respect to the world entertained by the writer of the Clemen- 
tine homilies bear quite the character of the Marcionite dualism ?” 
(Christ. Gnosis, p. 825.) We would simply say with reference to 
the degree of asceticism represented in this passage, that although 
it goes beyond the mere insisting on the Mosaical prohibitions of 
meats, we can point to analogous manifestations in the apostolic 
time, as at Rom. xiv., and in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Ver. 15.—This ascetic tendency, which places the distinction of 
clean and unclean in the things themselves, and consequently in the 
use of these finds a hindrance or a furtherance to moral perfection, 
is opposed by the apostle in the assertion, that the distinction does 
not lie in the things themselves, but in the disposition of him who 
uses them. Where that is pure, then all is pure ; in the other case, 
nothing is pure. The phrase rdévta xaapa (for pév is to be cancelled 
according to A.C.D.*H.*F.*G., etc.) is found also at Rom. xiv. 20, 
The sentiment is the same, the connexion in which it is there used 
is different. ‘There, it is an acknowledgement of the truth which 
those whom the apostle is setteng right bring forward in their de- 
fence, and the but which follows, places in opposition to this truth 
the other, which in consequence of it was forgotten by them. It 
would be wrong to transfer this reference to the passage before us, 
and. here also to take the all things are pure as an acknowledgment 
on the part of the apostle according to which he combats a false 
view of Christian freedom. Against this is the expression, com- 
mandments of men, and the form in which he opposes the error, as 
‘we may see clearly by comparing the passage in Romans with 1 
Cor. vi. 12, x. 23 ; for it will at once be perceived that the but here 
introduces no such sentiment as could be contrasted with the phrase 
immediately preceding. Quite as mistaken is the view which ex- 
plains the all things to mean the errors of the opponents, according 
to which the apostle would say, that these do not injure the pure ; 
against this view De Wette and Matthies have said all that is neces- 
sary. Ildvra (here as universal as at Rom. xiv. 20, and 1 Oor. vi. 
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12) can denote only the entire range of those things to which the 
distinction between pure and impure can be applied ; still, as De 
Wette remarks with truth, it is not actions, but the materials of 
action that are meant. Pwre, in opposition to the view which finds 
something impure in the things themselves, so that their use has 
something polluting in it. The words of Rom. xiv. 20 explain those 
before us. And we learn from Acts x. 14, xi. 8, how closely con- 
nected such a view was with the Old Testament stand-point, so that 
we need for its explanation no Gnostic aversion to. the creation. 
Totc kaOapoic, not the dative of estimation, “in the estimation of the 
pure,” but “ pure for them in the use,” as the antithesis shews. It 
is also shewn in the antithetical terms defiled and unbelieving, the 
latter of which is explanatory of the former, what kind of purity is 
meant—that purity, namely, of mind and heart which proceeds 
from faith. It is arbitrary to assign to the word the signification of 
“free from prejudice,” as is done by De Wette, although in 1 Cor. 
x. 28, 1 Tim. iv. 4, knowledge is mentioned as a condition of the 
state expressed in the term xa@apéc¢; comp. Rom. xiv. 14. As to 
the pure all things are pure, so to the defiled and the unbelieving 
nothing is pure, ¢. e., the impurity of their mind is reflected from the 
things with which they come into contact: “all things become to 
them the materials of sin.’ (De Wette.) On peprappévore instead 
of weucaopévorc, Winer’s Gr., § 15, p. 81. The word commonly used 
to express Levitical purity, John xviii. 28, and in the Septuagint, is 
here transferred to the mind, comp. Heb. xii. 15 ; Jude 8. On this 
very account, perhaps, is the designation unbelieving added, which 
determines the sense of the preceding expression to be, the impurity 
of unbelief. That the apostle has here in his eye the authors of 
those commandments (ver. 14), we learn from the following words, 
but, etc., which refer specially to them. These words declare in a 
positive form why nothing is pure to the defiled and the unbelev- 
ing; this, however, is stated, not in the form of a reason, but 
simply as the opposite of what precedes, as in 1 Cor. xv. 10, aida 
also is used, where, however, the sentiment might quite as well be 
applied in a causal form. “ But their mind and conscience is de- 
filed.” The defilement which already exists within them commu- 
nicates itself to everything with which they come into contact ; even 
the purest thing thus becomes impure. By vot¢ the apostle denotes 
not merely the understanding, but the entire mental habitus ; ov- 
veldnowc, however, is conscience, the moral consciousness of my 
thoughts and feelings, and rhanner of conduct in their relation to 
the law. It is a standing feature of the errors combated in the 
Pastoral Epistles, that they have their source in a defiled conscience, 
a depraved mind, which has no relish for the simple truth of the 
gospel, and therefore leads into those by-paths of error ; for the re- 
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ception of Christian truth, as well as the maintenance of it, requires 
a certain moral integrity not to be found in persons of this de- 
scription. | 

Their moral deficiency is described in ver. 16. They are men 
entirely wanting in moral earnestness, and in ail power for what is 
good. “ They profess that they know God, but in works they deny 
it, bemg abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work 
reprobate.” After dpvodvta: supply eidévac ; compare on the expression 
u,12; 1 Tim. v.8; 2 Tim. ui. 12, iii. 5, and elsewhere, 1 John ii. 
22,23; Luke xxii. 57, etc. That it does not elsewhere occur in 
the apostle’s writings is indeed true, but no one will therefore hold 
the sentiment to be unpauline. Bdedverot only here, in the Sept. 
used for n=z4n, does not designate the seducers as idolators, but, in 
its connexion with the following general predicates, denotes their 
moral abandonment, which is such as to make them an abomination, 
The expression, however, is not selected without a reference to the 
foregoing ; while they lay stress on the contracting of abomination 
from outward things, they themselves are abominable, comp. Rom, 
li, 22, and Lev. xi. 10, 13, seq. Disobedient, as at ii. 3, namely, 
towards God ; compare with Eph. i. 2, v.6. ’Addxiuo¢g == reprobus, 
here as elsewhere in a passive signification, 2 Tim. i. 8; Rom. 1. 
28; 1 Cor. ix. 27, etc. The critics have also much to object to in 
this passage “on the heretics,” ver. 10-16. They find the heretics 
themselves indistinctly characterized (so De Wette, Hinl. p. 3); 
this, however, will not agree with what De Wette himself says in 
the page immediately before, that the apostle warns Titus against 
the heretics, “‘ from a knowledge which implies a lengthened obser- 
vation of them.” Further, it is alleged that the apostle says no- 
thing which might serve as an adequate refutation, of their errors. 
But only on the supposition that we find here the forms of the later 
gnosis already distinctly stamped, can the designation, as also the 
refutation, of the errors appear to be inadequate. That without 
this supposition the passage presents a distinct view of the error of 
these opponents in its source, its manifestations, and its results, 
has been shewn in the exposition. Nor do I know what more suit- 
able confutation could have been given of those who, themselves 
inwardly impure, lay stress on a certain outward purity, than that 
which the apostle has given in ver. 15. Any difficulty in determin- 
ing with certainty the sense of this or that expression is accounted 
for by the fact, that the apostle was writing to Titus, who knew 
well what the apostle meant, and for whom the indications which he 
gives as to the real source of the error were amply sufficient 
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§ 8. Waar Trrus 1s To TeacH IN OPposiTioN TO THE FALSE 
TEACHERS, AND HOW He Is To ACT. 


(Ch, ii. 1—iii. 11.) 


A. In reference to the right deportment of Christians, and that 

according to sex, age, and rank, (Ch. ii. 1—10.) 

~ The apostle now lays down what Titus is to teach, in opposition 
to the vain, unprofitable talk, the contents of which are specified at 
ver, 14 as fables and commandments of men, and to which belongs 
no morally regenerating influence. He states it summarily in ver. 
Las the things which become sound doctrine, an expression which 
could not be selected in opposition to a cardinal heresy, but only in 
opposition to a doctrine destitute of the fruits of godliness. He fur- 
ther explains in ver. 2—10, what he means by the things which be- 
come, etc., inasmuch as he there prescribes to Titus how he is to 
exhort the aged men in the church, ver. 2, then ver. 3 the aged 
women, in order that through their instrumentality the younger 
persons of their sex may be directed to what is good. Then ver. 6, 
how he is to exhort young men, where also the apostle, ver. 7 and 8, 
interposes an admonition to Titus, to show himself a pattern in con- 
formity to his calling. Then ver. 9 and 10, what is necessary for 
slaves, in order that they may adorn the doctrine of God. From 
these injunctions intended for individuals, according to sex, age, 
and rank, the apostle then, ver. 11, reverts to the great truth on 
which the foregoing exhortations are founded (ydp), namely, that 
the end for which the divine grace hath been manifested in regard 
to all is, that we might begin and carry forward a new godly lite 
here below, in the expectation of the glorious appearing of Him, 
who designed by his death to purchase a peculiar people for himself, 
zealous of good works. This then Titus is to urge in every way on 
those under his care, and not to give himself any concern about his 
youth. Thus the apostle concludes, in order, at ii. 1, to pass to a 
new admonition bearing on a different relation, that, namely, in 
which Christians stand to magistrates. 

Ver. 1—Titus, in opposition to the seducers described before 
and their doings, is to speak what becomes the sound doctrine. “A 
mpéret cannot denote the true doctrine itselfin opposition to the error, 
but only what is conformable to the sound doctrine which leads 
to godliness; it designates, as is plain from what follows, the 
right moral deportment as founded in the facts. of the gospel plan 
of salvation (ver. 11). If then Titus, in opposition to the prevail- 
ing error, is to urge with all his might the moral requirements 
of Christianity, and to enjoin a moral conduct corresponding to 
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the sound doctrine, the main and essential characteristic of that 
error must have been clearly its moral unfruitfulness, and its ten- 
dency to divert from strenuous efforts after holiness by leading its 
followers to occupy themselves with profitless questions. The ob- 
jection, that the opponents would assuredly have also subscribed 
to the moral precepts that are laid down, proceeds therefore from 
an entirely false point of view. For the apostle does not con- 
fute the opponents with these precepts, but tells Titus what he 
is to insist on, namely, on a conduct becoming the gospel, a 
conduct the real nature of which he further shews with reference 
to the natural distinctions of sex, age, and rank. It is not said 
that those opponents denied the rightness of these moral precepts, 
but only that it is necessary in opposition to them to turn away the 
attention from subjects morally unprofitable, and to lead to a mani- 
festation of faith in a corresponding moral conduct. Calvin says 
well, “besides, he therefore deals more in exhortations, because 
those who were intent on useless questions needed chiefly to be re- 
called to the study of a holy and honest life ; for there is nothing 
that will more effectually allay the wandering curiosity of men, than 
their being brought to recognize those duties in which they ought 
to exercise themselves.” 

Ver. 2,—The apostle now begins with his moral injunctions for 
the aged. That the aged men be sober, etc. On mpecBdrac comp. 
Philem. 9 ; Luke i. 18, denoting merely the age, and therefore to be 
distinguished from mpeoBirepoc, the official designation. Nydadiove, 
“sober” in the proper sense of the term, comp. i. 7; ii. 3 is found 
also in 1 Tim. ui. 2, 115; cewvodc, besides in the Pastoral Epistles, 
occurs only in Phil. iv. 8, “dignified.” Xd@povac, “ steady, dis- 
creet,” comp. on 1. 8.  ‘Yysatvovrac, etc., sound with respect to faith, 
love, patience. The expression comprehensively denotes that moral 
perfection which we expect chiefly in a mpeoBityc. Patience is used, 
here in place of hope (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 18), with the view of giv- 
ing prominence to that moral energy, in virtue of which the Chris- 
tian stands fast, comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, in which both are connected. 
Chrysostom, “the apostle has well said in patience, for this is espe- 
cially suitable to old men.” On the connexion between love and 
patience comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7. De Wette’s remark is unfounded, 
that vyaiv, in reference to TH dydry and TH bropovy is an inexact ex- 
pression for : fruitful in love, strong in patience. ‘Yycaivwrv denotes the 
man who is as he ought to be, in anormal condition in every respect. 

Ver. 3.—The aged women likewise, etc. A similar character is 
required in them, hence, Ukewise, which places them side by side 
with the aged men. Katdéorqua used by the profane writers and 
elsewhere (Ign. ad Trall. c. 3), not merely of the dress, but of the 
whole deportment. ‘Iepompereic only here, conveniens hominibus 
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Deo sacris (Wahl), is explained by 1 Tim. 1. 10, which becometh 
women professing godliness, Eph. v. 3, as becometh saints. ‘Their 
priestly calling should manifest itself in their whole conduct. 
Jerome: “that their very gait and motions, their countenance, | 
their speech, their silence, may carry in them a certain dignity of 
sacred beauty.” Not slanderers, not given to much wine, faults of 
which the first is frequent in this class, the second doubtless bears 
reference to the national character of the people. Not slanderers, 
1 Tim. iii. 11, not given to much wine—not indulging the inclina- 
tion for wine. Similarly 1 Tim. in. 8, comp. with 2 Pet. it 19. 
Further, sadodidacxndAove only here, honestatis magistre ; not by 
public addresses (1 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Cor. xiv. 34), but by private ad- 
monition and the example of their conduct, in order that through 
them the young women might be directed to what is good. 

Ver. 4.—Iva swdpovigwa (Tischendorf, swdpovigover, according to 
A.F.G.H. comp. Winer’s Gr., §41, 1), ta¢ véac. Lwppovigery only here 
z= to set right. The following infinitives depend on owdporicgwor, 
although the following ow@povac may certainly seem strange accord- 
ing to this construction ; hence many commentators rather take 
these infinitives as dependent on AdAe, ver. 1. Against this, how- 
ever, is the infinite elva:, which in this case would better be want- 
ing, and also that the following special characteristics are more suit- 
able to young wives (by véac¢ are to be understood married women), 
and, lastly, that in reference to these too little would be said in 
proportion. It is doubtless, not by chance merely, that the apostle 
gives directions for the younger women to be taught by the elder, 
and not directly by Titus, which also Chrysostom and others have 
noticed. They are to be directed to love their husbands and chil- 
dren, for in this lies the foundation of all domestic happiness ; 
further, to be modest, chaste, keepers at home, kind, obedient to 
their husbands. If ow@povigery comprehends all the following char- 
acteristics, then in its more general signification of “to set right,” 
it must be understood as = vovéereiv or nadeverv, as Theophylact 
explains it. ddpovac is then “discreet, judiciously modest.” (Mat- 
thies.) ‘Ayvdéc¢ in its more special signification = chaste. Oixovpovc 
(according to C.D.***H.LK., etc., and olxovpyots according to 
A.C.D.*F.G. ; the latter occurs nowhere else = active in household 
affairs. Hesychius, olxovpéc 6 dpovtigwr ta rob oixov Kai bvAdttwr" 
ovpos yap 6 piAag Aéyerat; comp. 1 Tim. v. 18; Prov. vii. 11. 
’A-ya0d¢ is not to be connected with oixovpovc, as the latter is already 
a complete idea in itself; but == “ kind,” as Matth. xx. 15: 1 Pet. 
ii. 18; Rom. v. 7. Heydenreich: “their thriftiness must not de- 
generate into avarice.” Subject to their husbands, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
iii. 18, etc, “Idsoc dvqe, husband, comp. Winer, § 22, 7, p. 189. . 
That the word of God be not blasphemed, comp, ver. 8 and 10; 
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I Tim. v. 14, vi. 1; Rom. ii. 24. Theophylact: “unless we are 
virtuous blasphemy will come through us to the faith.” Chrysostom 
connects with this especially the case of a Christian wife having a 
heathen husband. An unnecessary limitation, as the comparison 
with other passages shews. 

Ver. 6.—The apostle now turns to the younger men. They stand 
opposed to the mpeoBvrac, ver. 2, just as the véae to the mpeoBvtidec, 
ver. 3. Young unmarried woman are therefore not to be included 
in the vewrégpove ; for that the véa, ver. 4, are spoken of in close con- 
nexion with the mpeoBdridec, is accounted for by the relation which is 
to subsist between them as teachers and taught, and can therefore 
not be brought as a proof against this division. The apostle sums 
up in the word owdpoveiv every duty to which they are to be admon- 
ished. Calvin : bene compositos, rationi obtemperantes. Chrysos- 
tom: “nothing is so hard and difficult at this age as to overcome 
pleasures and follies.” 

Ver. 7.—To this class Titus himself belongs (comp. ver. 15), and 
therefore the apostle here interposes an admonition to him, to shew 
himself a pattern of good works. The apostle thus gives us to un- 
derstand that all teaching and exhortation are useless, unless the 
teacher’s example confirm and enforce his word. Titus is to shew 
himself in every respect a pattern of good works. On epi as deno- 
ting the objects about which an action is conversant as — ‘ in respect 
to,” see Winer’s Gr., § 49,1, p. 361; comp. 1 Tim.i.19; 2 Tim. 
iii. 8, and also elsewhere, Phil. ii, 23; Luke x. 41, etc. On the 
middle trapeyduevoc connected with the reflex pronoun, see Winer’s 
Gr., § 38, 6, p. 281.—KaAdv épywv as ver. 14, iii, 8-14; 1 Tim. v. 
10-25, vi. 18, and épya dyad, 1 Tim. 1.10 ; 2Tim, i. 21; Tit. iii. 1, 
“‘ A characteristic of the Pastoral Hpistles,” observes De Wette on 
this expression ; he himself however refers to Eph. 1,10; created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, where we find quite the same expres- 
sion and idea—for by these good works are to be understood, as 
Matthies expresses it, the attestation of evangelical life. It is the 
manifestation of that in the life, which the apostle denotes in ver. 1 
by @ mpéret as the import of his admonitions. Comp. General Intro- 
duction, § 4, The only thing then in regard to this expression, that 
is peculiar to the Pastoral Hpistles, is the more frequent use of it. 
But the nature of the error opposed in these epistles, fully explains 
its more frequent use ; comp. moreover, kadoroveiv, in 2 ‘Thess. iil. 
13.—Tdroc, used in like manner of the apostle in Phil. 11. 17, comp. 
the comment. Then follow the words: év 17 didackadia ddtapbopiav 
(the older and more authorized reading d@Oopiay signifies the same 
thing), xai oguvdrnra, etc. In order to the right understanding of 
these words, it must not be overlooked that they set forth that in 
which Titus is to shew himself a pattern of his own instructions to 
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others. Further, that didackadia may signify as well the doctrine 
in which instruction is given as the teaching itself, we have seen 
at ver. 9. It will therefore not do to connect év rH didackadia with 
the immediately preceding, according to which the sense would 
be: Titus is to shew himself in every department of his teaching a 
pattern of good works. This limitation of the example to the 
teaching, yields no suitable sense, and the words thus constructed 
can give no other sense. If, then, Titus is to shew himself in all 
respects as a pattern, then in the words, im doctrine, the special 
sphere of his vocation is brought into prominence, after the foregoing’ 
expression rept mévra had set forth in a general form all things in which 
he is to be a pattern. As well generally as specially in his official 
calling is he to shew himself a pattern. Then, however, uncorrupt- 
ness is not a quality of the doctrine, but a personal quality ; for this 
is required by térroc, and also by the quality expressed in the word 
following, namely, gravity. ’A@Oopia signifies, therefore, not purity 
of doctrine, but sincerity of mind in teaching, and is to be compared 
with 2 Cor. xi. 3, lest your mind should be corrupted (p0api}) from 
the simplicity that is in Christ. euvdorne is thus a dignified serious- 
ness in setting forth Christian truth. The end sought is, that the 
learners may, through his instructions, be penetrated with the per- 
sonal sincerity—‘‘ which is concerned only about the communication 
of the pure truth” (Heydenreich)—and the deep seriousness of the 
teacher. Thus does he who teaches shew himself a pattern in his 
teaching ; the truth and power of that which he makes known is 
perceived in his own person. The verb tapeyouevoc is to be con- 
nested with these substantives, as also with the following Adyov byri, 
comp. Acts xix. 24; Col. iv. 1. 

Ver. 8.—If our interpretation 1s so far correct, Adyov by: cannot 
be understood of private conversation, as Calvin explains it ; sanus 
sermo ad communem vitam et privata colloquia refertur. After the 
foregoing expression 7m doctrine, which transfers us to the sphere of 
Titus’s official calling, a new characteristic would certainly be re- 
quisite, in contradistinction to it, in order to intimate that the Adyoc 
does not also belong to it. But neither does Adyo¢ dyij¢ denote the 
sound Christian doctrine, for this would not correspond to dxatdyrwo- 
toc and the reference to tvrrog ; rather, Adyo¢ byij¢ and dxardyvworog 
in close connexion with the preceding, designate the qualities and 
character of the discourse, sincerity and seriousness in the speaker 
being presupposed : it will be sound speech that cannot be con- © 
demned, ‘Axatdéyvworo¢ only here, comp. cateyywopévoc, Gal, 1. 11. 
The apostle now adds, as at vers. 5 and 10, the design of all this ; 
it is that the enemy may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
us. Ilepi quar, not rept dudy, is certainly the true reading according 
to critical authorities ; it is likewise suitable that the apostle place 
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himself in the same category with Titus when speaking of the 
didackadia, It is difficult to say with certainty whether Christian or 
heathen opponents are referred to in the expression, he that is of 
the contrary part—for the apostle must certainly have had in his 
mind either the one class or the other. If the former, reference 
is made to i. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 25 (Heydenreich), and in favour of the 
latter, the analogy in vers. 5 and 10, and 1 Tim. v. 14 is appealed 
to (De Wette.) It appears to me from the whole context, in which 
Titus is enjoined to teach and to labour in opposition to the false 
seducers (comp. ii. 1), and from the apostle’s placing himself here 
in the same category with Titus, more natural to refer the ex- 
pression to these opponents. If Titus oppose them without being, 
as here admonished, a pattern in his whole deportment, he will not 
escape their malicious retorts, "Evtpéreo@at, literally to be turned in 
upon themselves = “be ashamed,” 1 Cor. iv. 14; 2 Thess, iii, 14, 
etc., pavAoc, comp. John ii. 20, v. 29; Jam. iii. 16 ; Rom. ix. 11. 
Vers. 9, 10.—The construction interrupted in vers.'7 and 8 ig 
now without apy further notice continued ; the infinitives, therefore, 
are dependent on tapaxdde, ver. 6. The apostle gives here also 
special injunctions to be addressed to slaves, as in Eph. vi. 5, seq. ; 
Col. ii, 22; 1 Tim. vi. 1, seq.; 1 Cor. vii. 21; comp. also 1 Pet. ii. 
18, The reason of these repeated exhortations is plain. In no rank 
was the high idea of Christian freédom and equality more in danger 
of being misapplied, than in that of the slave, which indeed ap- 
peared to be a direct contradiction of this idea. Hence the apostle’s 
sentiments on the subject of their emancipation, 1 Cor. vii. 21 ; 
hence the ever recurring exhortation to subjection and obedience. 
And indeed whether the master was a heathen or a Christian, in 
either case it was natural for the slave who had become a Christian 
to forget his place, and to seek either to exalt himself above his 
master, or to put himself on a level with him. Thus in this passage 
also the first thing that is enjoined is subjection to their masters. 
"Idtog deorérng like idvo¢g avijp, 1. 5. Aeordrnc, not Ktptoc, as in 1 Pet, 
ui. 18. Still more is required of them in the words following : év 
mao evapéotove eivat to be complaisant in everything. The word is 
often used by the apostle, Rom. xii. 1, xiv. 18, etc. It denotes that 
zeal in the discharge of duty which does even more than is required, 
that service which anticipates the command, and seeks in everything 
to gain the good will of the master. Not answering again (Rom, x. 
21), not purloining (literally not putting anything apart for them- 
selves), Acts v. 2, 3, but shewing all good fidelity. On réoric, comp. 
Rom, i. 8, "Evdecxvuuévovc—a word often used by the apostle, and 
only by him. ’Aya@7v, in opposition to a service which aims merely 
at a good appearance ; comp. the passages adduced above, Eph. vi. 
d, seq.; Col. ii. 22, seq. There also iva points to the obligation of 
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Christians to give testimony to the gospel in their conduct. “ For 
the heathen,” says Chrysostom, “do not judge of the Christian’s 
doctrines from the doctrine, but from his actions and life.’ That 
they may adorn the doctrine of our Saviour God in all things, "Ev 
waot answers to the méoay, Their conduct is an ornament to the 
doctrine, inasmuch as it reveals the power of godliness that lies in 
it. Our Saviour God—this appellation of its author at once de- 
notes the essential import of the doctrine, and points to the ground 
of the obligation to such a conduct, which is further explained in 
what follows. There is therefore here no reason for surprise at this 
circumlocution for the gospel. 

Vers. 11-14 explain further the ground of obligation to such a 
deportment. The connexion is this: the appearance of the grace 
of God has for its end the sanctification of men. Some understand 
the words of ver. 11, for the grace of God hath appeared, etc., as 
confirmatory of all that precedes from ver. 1 onwards, others only 
from ver. 9 onwards. It appears most natural to refer them to the 
sentiment immediately preceding, in which is already contained the’ 
reference to the ground of the obligation to adorn the doctrine by a 
holy walk. The explanation itself, however, is not to be understood 
as having special reference to the slaves, but is expressed in a gen- 
eral form, and refers equally to all, so that substantially we have 
here the confirmation of all the foregoing exhortations from ver, 1 
onwards. “ Tor the grace of God which bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching them,” etc. ‘Erepavy, so again at iil. 4; 
comp. Luke i. 79, to give light to them that are in darkness (Isa. ix. 
2, Ix. 1, seq.); Col. 1.26. The use of the word in Acts xxvii. 20, 
shews from what the metaphor is taken. Similar passages are Rom. 
xi, 12 ; 1 Thess. v. 5, 8, where the time of the appearance of this 
grace is denoted by the day. A comparison with these passages. 
shews at the same time that the appearing of the grace of God ig 
not to be referred exclusively to the incarnation ; but rather (with 
De Wette and Matthies) to the whole work of redemption, “ the 
highest cause of which lies in the grace of God.” ‘H OWwTHplog TaoLy 
avOpdrrocc. Tischendorf has retained the article, according to O*#*# 
D***E.LK., etc. rightly, as I apprehend, although contrary to 
other authorities likewise weighty ; for the em phasis in the senti- 
ment rests not on owripoc but on teaching, which is to be closely 
connected with hath appeared. wrijpuo¢ without the article would 
obscure the otherwise clear connexion. The term is then all the 
more expressive, as an appositional designation of the xaptc. The 
apostle does not speak of the teaching power of the grace of God 
without specifying the essential import of this grace, upon which 
this teaching power rests. The # owripuoc points back to the owr7p, 
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grace us contemplated in the foregoing exhortations, ver. 1, seq. 
There is no ground for supposing that the apostle here, as it were, 
in passing, takes a side glance at Jewish or even at Gnostic particu- 
Jarism. Such adversaries he would oppose in quite a different way. 
The critics only betray the insufficiency of their proof, when they 
argue from passages so remote from a polemical aim as the one be- 
fore us. So also Matthies, p. 182, On the connexion of mdaovv 
dvOpsroue whether with érepavn, or with owr/ptoc, or with both, com- 
mentators differ. The construction with owryptoc is alone conform- 
able to the context, for connected with émepavy it is quite aimless and 
obstructive. For what has taovv dvOpéroe to do with TMAaLOEvOvOa 
fac 2 On owrriptoc, comp. Eph. vi. 17. 

The discipline which the manifested grace of God exercises, 18 
described in ver. 12, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present time ; ver. 13, in expectation of the blessed hope and ap- 
pearance of the glory of the great God and our Saviour. Iadevovea, 
says the apostle ; grace exercises discipline, it cannot be received 
unless its disciplining power 1s experienced (comp. Heb. xu. 6, T 5 
1 Cor, xi. 32). Its aim is then stated both negatively and positively. 
For iva has here its final signification. The negative side, as that 
which is presupposed in the positive, is denoted by dpvnodwevor. On 
dpveioba, comp. what has been said oni. 16. Oavarody, Oavarovobat 
ig used similarly by the apostle in Rom. vill. 13, vii. 4. “ApvetoOar, 
the opposite of duodoyetv, 1. 16, is a denial in heart and deed. Luke 
ix. 23; Rev. ii. 13, may be compared as passages analogous to this ; 
and besides 1 Tim. v. 8; 2 Tim. i. 5. Tv doéBecav (comp. on Kat’ 
évoéBerav, i. 1) designates the condition of the unconverted in its 
most fundamental aspect as separation from God, which has for its 
reverse side a cleaving to the world, and to that which is in the 
world ; worldly lusts, as it is here expressed. KoopeKo¢ occurs be- 
sides only in Heb. ix. 1, as denoting what belongs to earth. 1 John 
di. 15, 16, may be considered as a comment on this passage, love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world ; and then ail 
that is in the world is described as the lust of the flesh, etc. The 
worldly lusts are lusts directed to the things that are in the world. 
Comp. Gal. v.16; Eph. i. 3. In contrast with this condition of 
the man, who is not yet walking in the light of grace, it is said 
farther that we may live soberly, righteously, and godly. Ladppsvwe, 
in opposition to the lusts which had the mastery over him before, 
comp. on i, 8. Atkaiwe denotes, in general, right conduct conform- 
ably to the law of God 5 evoeBec, in opposition to doéBeva, right con- 
conduct in its deepest source—godliness. The sum of Christian 
morality is here set forth in its fundamental aspects ; the limits of 
its various spheres are, however, not marked off here, as many com- 
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mentators imagine, so as that owdpévec denotes virtue as regards 
ourselves, duxaiwe as regards our fellow-creatures, and evasBec as re- 
spects God. Lw¢pdvwc can with as little propriety be referred merely 
to one’s self as dsxaiwe merely to others, and by evceBdc is also de- 
noted the whole sphere of the Christian life. Comp. Matthies on 
the passage. "Ev 76 viv aid, the apostle adds this in opposition to 
what follows, which refers to the adv péAdwy, comp. 1 Cor. i. 20, iii. 
18, 19. 

Ver. 13.—Looking for, ete. As in ver. 2, the words in hope of 
eternal life serve more exactly to determine the preceding, so here 
the words looking for, etc., ver. 13, serve the same purpose, comp. 
_Phil. iii. 20, 21. There lies in this expectation an antidote to the 
worldly lusts, and a stimulus to live in the present time, conform- 
ably to this expectation. Ipoodéyec@ar as usual in the signification, 
“expect,” Luke ii, 25, 838 ; Mark xv. 43. The object of this ex- 
pectation the apostle denotes by blessed hope and appearing, ete. 
"EAri¢ is consequently to be taken objectively (as in Rom. viii. 24; 
Col. i. 5), and connected with the following genitive rie ddzqc. Tpoo-" 
déxouat with éAni¢ is in. like manner found in the Sept., Job ii. 9. 
The apostle calls this hope paxapiav (an expression elsewhere used 
by the apostle, Rom. iv.7, 8; 1 Cor. vii. 40), as bringing the ex- 
pected blessedness. The words following define this hope in the 
expectation of which we are to live. On the expression émipdvera, 
comp. ver. 11. We have thus a double appearance, an appearance 
of grace (ver. 11), as the ground and source of all new life, and an 
appearance of glory as the end and aim of the former. De Wette 
has given a place in his critical index to ém@dvea ag being instead 
of napovota, 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1,8; Tit. ii, 13. But we 
find also in 2 Thess ii. 8, the expression, 79 ém@aveta rijc Tapovotac, 
which shews both that émddveva differs from Tapovoia, as referring to 
the visibility of Christ’s coming, and also that the expression is 
elsewhere used by the apostle with reference to the coming of Christ. 
In the following words rijg ddéy¢ tod peydAov Oe0d Kat owrifpoc Hussy 
‘Ijoob Xptorod, the question is, whether the great God and our 
Saviour are to be taken as predicates of one and the same person, 
namely, Jesus Christ, or denote two different subjects: God (the 
Father) and Jesus Christ. In favour of the former—that one sub- 
ject is meant, are the most of the Fathers, and many of the more 
recent commentators, as Mack, Matthies, Usteri ; the latter view, 
however, has its representatives also among the Fathers, as Am- 
brose, and Grotius, Wetstein, Heinrichs, De Wette, have acquiesced 
in it, while others are doubtful. Olshausen favours the former 
view, which refers both predicates to Christ. Winer has shewn 
(§ 19, 5, Anm.) that the question cannot be decided on grammatical 
grounds. It has indeed been maintained that the article must be 
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repeated before owrfjpos jyav, if it designates a new subject in reply 
to which again, it has been justly said, that owrypoc, because defined 
by the genitive judy, does not require the article, and that it is ab- 
sent in cases quite similar to the present, 2 Thess. i. 12; 2 Pet. 1. 
1; Jude 4. These passages also prove, that in case the words owr#j- 
poc uv apply to a second subject, it is not necessary that "Ijc0v 
Xpiatod should precede them. But it is difficult also from the con- 
text, to obtain a decided reason either for one or the other view. 
For, to the objection against the hy pothesis of one subject, namely, 
that on account of ver. 14, the appellation, great God, cannot be 
applied to Christ—what Heydenreich has already observed is a suf- 
ficient reply, namely, that Christ is also represented as Saviour, and 
in this respect the words of ver. 14, he gave himself, could be pre- 
dicated of him. And the objection has just as little weight, that if 
Christ were the subject of both predicates, owr7poc, according to the 
apostle’s usual manner, must have been placed before pey. Geov ; 
against which, in like manner, Heydenreich has said what is neces- 
‘gary. On the other hand, what is said against applying wey. Geov to 
God the Fathersnamely, that it is not the appearance of the 
majesty of God, but of Jesus Christ, that is represented as the 
object of hope for the day of the second coming—in so far as it 
denies the possibility of such an application, has no weight ; for the 
advocates of this view, as De Wette, have justly referred to the tact, 
that according to passages such as Matth. xvi. 27; Mark vii. 38, 
Christ appears in the glory (¢.¢., the majesty and omnipotence) of 
the Father, and at the same time in his own glory (Matth. xxv. 31), 
and consequently that his appearance may be represented as at once 
the appearance of the glory of God, and of his own glory. If, how- 
ever, so much must be granted, that the glory, in which Christ ap- 
pears can be described as the glory of God, it is still singular, that 
God and Christ are here placed in an equal relation to this glory of 
the future appearance. It is in reality Christ himself who will then 
appear in the glory of his Father, not God himself, as, in this case, 
quite different relations to the glory would be expressed by the geni- 
tive in this passage. Matthies has indicated the same thing, when 
he says (p. 189), that if both subjects were to be connected with 
the énddvera, then in order to be grammatico-logically correct, in- 
stead of kal owrijpoc judy, it would have to be év owripe judy ‘Inoov 
Xpotod, or Tod awrijpog huay ev TH d6éy tod peyddov Ocod. The at- 
tempt to evade this by explaining em. r7¢ d6éqc of that manifesta- 
tion of glory in which Christians shall at a future time take part, 
‘involves at once an entire misconception of the idea implied in é7- 
@dveva, and a departure from the objective sense of the passage. But 
still more important is the consideration derived from the accustomed 
style of the apostle, who nowhere else speaks of this hope without 
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its being referred to Christ, while émpdvea, as also rapovoia, is never 
used of the Father, but only of the Son, also in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. This circumstance alone ap- 
pears to Olshausen to be decisive. Consider also how natural it 
must have been for the apostle—if contrary to the general usage, he 
here meant to name two subjects—distinctly to indicate this, while, 
on the contrary, the expression which he employs is most naturally 
understood of one subject ; that the context affords no reason why 
God should be named besides Christ in reference to the émodvee ; 
that in ver. 14 there is no reference to the great God; and, finally, 
that the epithet peyddAov is nowhere else used in reference to God 
(the Father), and that its application to Oeé¢ here is much more 
easily explained by a reference of 6e¢¢ to Christ. (“ God the Fa- 
ther too did not need the exalting and laudatory epithet péyac ; 
this rather refers to Christ,” ‘‘ Usteri Paul. Lehrb. 5, Aufl. p. 326 ; 
and Olshausen refers to 1 John v. 20, the true God.) It is most 
natural therefore to understand the words great God of Christ. In 
proof that nothing in the doctrinal system of Paul contradicts this 
view, I refer to Usteri a. a. Q., 324, seq., and Olshausen on Rom. ix. 
5.—The expression, great God, occurring nowhere in the New Tes- 
tament, but frequently in the Old, comp. Deut. vii. 21, x. 17, etc., 
is warranted by the context, which refers to the glory of his appear- 
ance, in like manner as the expression true God in 1 John v. 20. 
On d6én¢ Calvin well observes: gloriam Dei interpretor non tantum, 
qua in se ipse gloriosus erit, sed qua tunc se quoquoversus diffundet, 
ut omnes electos suos ejus faciat participes. 

Vers, 14, 15.— Who hath given himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all unrighteousness, and purify us to himself’ a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works. These things teach and ex- 
hort, and rebuke with all authoritativeness. Let no one despise 
thee.” Qn the connexion of the relative sentence, ver. 14, De 
Wette justly observes, that the atoning work of Christ already indi- 
cated in the words the grace that bringeth salvation, and in which 
lies the power to teach, is here supplementarily recalled to mind. 
And it is just this teaching element in the saving grace, which is 
here brought into prominence and explained. He has given himself 
—édwxev emphatically, Olshausen—namely, in his atoning death ; 
comp. Gal. 1. 4, 1. 20; Eph. v. 2, 25, etc., where d:déva and mapad- 
dévat in like manner occurs. That he might redeem us, comp. 
Matth. xx. 28; Mark x. 45; to give his life a ransom, and the 
commentary on the passage and 1 Tim. ii. 6; AvtpotoGa, as here, 
1 Pet.i. 18; Luke xxiv. 21. That from which he has redeemed us 
is the dvouia (comp. ver. 12, denying ungodliness), in bondage to 
which we were till then, Rom. i. 24. The context shews why the 
state from which we are redeemed is described as a state of unright- 
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eousness; the moral servitude implied in a right Christian conduct, is 
placed in opposition to the bondage of unrighteousness. The whole 
expression, however, turns on the real force of the word dvoyia, as 
used by the apostle. ’Avouia denotes the essence of sin, comp. 
1 John iii. 4 ; sin ¢s the transgression of the law (dvopia). That he 
might purify unto himself a peculiar people. On KaOapion, 2 Cor. 
vii. 1; Eph. v. 26; Heb. ix. 14. Both Avtpoto6a and kabapicey de- 
note the permanent result of his giving himself to death, and cor- 
respond to the madedovea above. Comp. on the idea at Rom. 11. 21, 
25. <Aady meptovovov must be understood as the accus. of the predi- 
cate: that he might purify us to himself for, etc. Tepeovovog only 
here, similarly 1 Pet. ii. 9: Ady ei¢ repstoinowy correspond to the 
Heb. mao ox, which the Septuagint renders by this expression. On 
the derivation and meaning of the word see Winer’s Gr., § 16, 3, 
p. 88; as émovovoc from émotoa, so meptovotog from tepiotoa. Not 
merely proprius, as Winer says; Wahl and De Wette rightly, pe- 
culiaris == peculiar ; Theodoret ; oixetoc, in which lies the accessary 
idea of being separated to the service of God. Comp. Harless on 
Eph. i. 14—diligent in good works. Zy4wr7¢ here the same as in 
1 Cor. xiv.12. It occurs besides often in connexion with vépov, Gal. 
i. 14; Acts xxi. 20, etc. So also 67Aéw in the same sense as here 
used only by the apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 31. On good works, comp. on 
ii.7. When De Wette says that it is not the atonement but moral 
cleansing that is here spoken of, he is right only in so far as that 
here the atonement is represented in its moral efficacy. For how 
can the words, he gave himself for us, in which les the ground of 
all moral renovation, be otherwise understood than of the atoning 
death of Christ? Ver. 15, pointing back to ver. 1, shews plainly 
that the apostle concludes with this verse in order to pass on to 
something new. But the apostle exhorts Titus here not merely to 
speak (ver. 1), but to exhort (ver. 6) and to rebuke ; Titus is to la- 
bour for the bringing about of this moral renovation, in each of 
these forms, that of simple address, of exhortation, of rebuke. 
Taira is, with De Wette, to be immediately connected with Adieu. 
With all authoritativeness; corresponding to this is the word 
sharply, i. 13; it means with all the authority of his office. Chry- 
sostom: “ Both with authority and with all power.” The word 
émitayf is used by Paul, besides in the Pastoral Epistles, only in 
those to the Romans and Corinthians. The next words, let no one 
despise thee, in which Titus is enjoined to conduct himself in a firm 
and vigourous manner, follow naturally upon the preceding, with all 
authority. Calvin and many others think that in these words “ he 
addresses the people rather than Titus ;” a view quite unfounded, 
favored, as already observed, by nothing elsewhere in the epistle, 
and here also unnecessary. Ostshausen has also taken this erroneous 
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view. De Wette renders rightly : speak so as to command respect, 
as 1 Tim. iv. 12, where the additional words but be a pattern, leave 
us in no doubt as to the meaning. TIlepidpoveiv, to look over one, = 
“to despise,” found only here ; elsewhere catadpovetv. 

At the close of this seotion of the epistle, we advert again to the 
critical judgment which De Wette has pronounced upon it. He 
acknowledges the clearness and excellent method of this section, 
but maintains that there is nothing in it which could serve as an 
adequate confutation of the adversaries. But it is to be borne in 
mind that it was not written for the confutation of the adversaries, 
but for the purpose of letting Titus know what he was to insist on, 
namely on the evidencing of faith in the conduct, on a practical 
Christianity, and with this view are set before him the exhortations 
he was to make according to the distinctions of sex, age, and rank, 
with a regard to the prevailing errors. But De Wette pronounces 
the moral precepts here laid down superficial, and founded on no 
general principle ; the reference to the moral spirit of Christian- 
ity so general and aimless as to make it appear that the Cretans as 
yet understood nothing of practical Christianity ; and these well- 
known precepts and practical truths peculiarly unsuitable, as ad- 
dressed to a helper of the apostle. To all these objections it is a 
sufficient reply to point to the real state of the matter. The Cre- 
tans had not indeed fallen away from the faith, nor become ad- | 
dicted to any carnal heresy; but their Christianity was morbid 
and infirm, and there prevailed among them a foolish tendency to 
occupy themselves with things not vitally connected with the doc- 
trine of salvation, and which therefore produced no moral fruit 
in the life. In opposition to such errors, what else can the apostle 
do but direct Titus to insist on right moral conduct, on the display 
of the fruits of the truth in godliness, both in old and young P How 
a godly old age should shew itself in man and woman ; how those 
who are younger should adorn the gospel in their walk ; and how, 
in an especial manner, the genuine Christian spirit should display. 
itself in those who are slaves—these are the points which are simply. 
and plainly set before Titus, in a series of characteristics in every: 
respect suitable, and marking the very thing that 1s necessary 1m 
the different relations with which they are connected. (Compare: 
Schleiermacher, p. 195.) The apostle would certainly have put these: 
exhortations in another form if they had been addressed directly to. 
the church. Not that he would then have had reason to say what. 
was less known and familiar. We can infer this from the passage: 
which treats of slaves, to which, as cited above, we have several. 
parallels in the other epistles of the apostle, Is what he addresses. 
to slaves in Col. iii. 22, seq., Eph. vi. 5, seq., at all materially differ. 
ent from what we find here? The subjectcon enjoined is there cer-. 
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tainly explained more particularly as to its proper form; the 
injunction is more enforced by the appropriate motives ; but would 
the apostle write to Titus in exactly the same manner as if directly 
addressing the slaves? Precisely in this difference do we recognize 
a recommendation of this epistle, as it clearly reflects the difference 
of circumstances. The objection of superficiality will therefore not 
disturb us, so long as it is not shewn that the moral precepts here 
Jaid down substantially correspond to the state of things to which 
they relate. To what else could those be admonished who had de- 
viated from the right moral track, than to true morality ? These 
moral precepts are finally held to be not founded on any principle. 
But what other principle should they or could they have, than that 
which is given in ver. 11, seq., the reference, namely, to the great 
truth, that our moral renovation is founded on the sacrifice of Christ, 
and is binding upon us as his people? The apostle dwells fondly on 
this truth ; but just on this account the passage is no common-place, 
but in its entire connexion is closely related to what precedes. To 
the objection that this was familiar to Titus, I reply that we 
find the same in Phil. iii. 20; 2 Cor. v. 18-21; 1 Pet. i. 18, ag 
here. 

B. What Titus is to teach with regard to the right conduct of 
Christians towards the world, with a word of exhortation to him on 
his position in reference to the prevailing errors, 

Chap. ii, 1-11—The apostle having shewn, in chap. ii., what is 
the conduct which becomes the members of a Christian church, and 
that according to the distinctions of age, sex, and rank, now opens 
with a new series of exhortations having reference to the deportment 
of Christians in general, towards the magistracy, and towards those 
who are not Christians generally, vers. 1 and 2. In order to shew 
them how little cause they have to exalt themselves, he reminds 
them of their previous state, and how they owe their exaltation, not 
to their own merit, but solely to the mercy of God. Vers. 3-7. 
This Titus is emphatically to hold up before them, and upon this 
he is to insist, that they now walk worthy of the gospel ; on the 
other hand, he is not to meddle with that foolish and profitless talk 
which was prevalent, vers, 8,9. An heretic he is to shun after a 
repeated admonition, and to leave him to the fate which he has 
chosen for himself, vers. 10 and 11. 

Ver. 1—Put them in mind, adds the apostle, to be subject to 
magistrates and powers to obey, to be ready to every good work. 
“Yrouiwvnoxe occurs again at 2 Tim. ii. 14, but besides also in five 
passages of the New Testament ; this word also has been put into 
the index prohibitorum. What more suitable word could the apostle 
have chosen, when his object was to remind them anew of something 
which they should know, but seem to have forgotten ? Could he use 
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avauiuvyonetv, 1 Cor. iv.17 ; 2 Cor. vii. 15, and not also brommrjonecy P 
comp. also Bottger, p. 4, who rightly observes that drouiurvjoxey, as 
used in the Pastoral Epistles, denotes what is the business of the 
teacher, and in a transitive signification expressing an injunction as 
here, could be used only in reference to a teacher. How easily the 
opposition of Christianity to heathenism might lead to a false view 
with regard to the relation of Christians to the heathen magistracy, 
we learn from Rom. xiii. 1, seq., 1 Pet. ii. 13, seq., where it 1s prom- 
inently shewn that obedience to God requires subjection to such or- 
dinances of man ; comp. also 1 Tim. ii.1,seq. When to this we add 
that a people like those of Crete (comp. Hug. Hinl. IT, p.299) must 
have been of a rebellious disposition, and that the Jews of that pe- 
riod, of whom many were then living in Crete, shared with them in 
this, we shall not find it necessary, in order to explain the apostle’s — 
admonition, to suppose, with Olshausen, that heretics were spreading 
false views of Christian freedom. ’Apyat and éovoia here connected 
as in Luke xii. 11 ; the difference is that between magistracies and 
powers. T[eOapyeiv must with De Wette be taken as grammatically 
independent. ‘YrordooeoOa: denotes their proper position with re- 
gard to the powers, meOapyeiv the obligation to obedience resulting 
therefrom. And it is willing obedience which the apostle requires : 
be ready to every good work. These words still refer to the magis- 
tracy. It is of course implied that the magistracy requires good 
works, comp. Rom. xiii. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 14, seq. The idea that obedi- 
ence is not to be rendered to what is evil is therefore not intended, 
and does not belong to the context, comp. Matthies. 

With ver. 2, the apostle passes to the subject of a nght deport- 
ment towards those who are not Christians generally, as the newly- 
introduced object—no man—shews. ‘“‘'To speak evil of no man, 
not to be quarrelsome, gentle, shewing all (possible) meekness to- 
wards all men.” The reference to those who are not Christians 
generally, as is noticed also by De Wette, comes into view especially 
in the last words. BAacoqyetv (properly BAdntey tiv djunv tivo, 
Wahl) according to Theodoret = pndéva dyopsiev xaxdc. Olshausen 
refers it to the magistrates, against which are the words, no one. 
The word is elsewhere used by the apostle, Rom. i. 8, xiv. 16 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 13, etc. "Awayoc occurs again only at 1 Tim. 111.3, Emecetc, 
comp. on Phil. iv. 5, derived from eixéc, yielding, gentle, mild. On 
npadrnc, 2 Cor. x.1, as here in connexion with émvevxeia, 1 Cor. iv. 21, 
as the opposite of severity —- mansuetudo erga alios, comp. Winer 
on Gal. v. 22; Harless on Eph. iv. 2; Tholuck. zur Bergpr., 
- p. 82, seq. To all men—these epistles give prominence not merely 
to the universality of grace which the critics have held up, but also 
to the right deportment of Christians towards all men, compare 1 
Tim. ii. 1, seq. On évdexvvpévovc, comp. chap. i. 10. 
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Ver. 8.—Here follows, as confirming the propriety of the con- 
duct here required towards those who are not Christians, a 
reference to the fact that the Christian himself was formerly in the 
same state of ungodliness as those who are not Christians are now, 
and that he owes his deliverance from this state not to his own 
merit, This reference gives us plainly to perceive, that the Cretan 
Christians thought they found in their Christianity a reason for 
looking down on those who were not Christians, and imagined that 
they owed no debt of love to them. Indeed when Christianity be- 
comes an external affair of mere knowledge, it is quite natural that 
false conceit should go hand in hand with it, that the man who pos- 
sesses the truth thereby stands on an elevation above others.—“ For 
we also were once foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving diverse lusts 
and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, hating one an- 
other.” Such a picture does the apostle hold up before them of 
their former state. In their uncharitable contempt of their neigh- 
bour, they seem to have quite forgotten that it is their own previous 
character which they now find in those who are not Christians, and 
on account of which they despise them. Chrysostom: ‘ therefore 
revile no one, he says, for such wast thou.” In the successive clauses 
of this verse we mark the progress from the inward source to the 
outward expression, and its consequences, "Huey with emphasis 
first : we were woré ; the antithesis is in ver. 4, dre dé. We have 
here the well-known Pauline antithesis of roré and viv, comp. Rom. 
xi. 30: Eph. ii. 2, 11, 13, v. 8; Col. i.21; iii. 7, 8; the two angles 
of the Pauline system. With this passage as a whole, compare 
specially that cited from Hphesians. Kat 7jueic = we too, as those 
before mentioned still are. ‘This «at shews plainly what is the 
apostle’s object in referring to their former condition, namely, to 
shew how little reason the Christian has to look down upon those 
who have not yet attained to the possession of the blessings of sal- 
vation, On the reference of zjei¢ there is difference of opinion. 
The context decides that it is the difference between Christians and 
not Christians, that is here spoken of. It is otherwise in Eph. ii. 3, 
where the contrast.is drawn between Jews and heathen. The 
apostle then means himself, together with all who are now converted, 
chiefly with reference to the Cretans, comp.i. 11. On the other 
hand we learn from Eph. 1. 3, how unhesitatingly the apostle pre- 
dicates what he here says in ver. 3 of the former condition of the 
converted Jews, equally with that of the Gentile Christians, “Avdyroe 
denotes the state of man as destitute of the true knowledge of God 
== dyvoia, Eph. iv. 18, the result of his own fault, Rom. 1. 18, seq. 
"ArrevOeic, disobedient, in this general description of course not to be 
explained of disobedience towards magistrates (so Heydenreich), but 
towards God, comp. i. 16, and Rom. xi, 30 ; Eph. ii. 2; Col. iii. 6. 
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So in like manner in Eph. iv. 18, along with dyvola, the darkening 
of the understanding, is mentioned the blindness of the heart. UAa~ 
vospevot scil, drd Tio dAnOsiag where dAjGeva denotes not abstract truth 
merely, but the sum of what is morally good ; hence mAavdpevor 1s 
not the same as dvéjror, but a result of the two first predicates, 
and == tAdavy, Eph. iv. 14; Rom. i. 27. Comp. Harless on the 
former passage. Similarly Eph. iv. 18, alienated from the life of 
God, through the ignorance that is in them because of the blindness 
of their heart. With special reference to the term, comp. Jas. v. 19, 
20; Heb. v. 2. The words following describe the further conse- 
quences of this state, serving duvers lusts and pleasures, etc., comp. 
Eph. ii. 8; on dovAevery comp. chiefly Rom. vi. 6. The term de- 
notes the power which sin acquires over men, by which it makes 
them slaves. ‘Héovat De Wette remarks is not Pauline ; the word 
is indeed accidentally not found in the other epistles, but every epistle 
of the apostle contains words that are not Puuline in this sense. 
Comp. Luke viii. 14; Jam. iv. 1, 8:2 Pet. ii. 13. The word de- 
notes the voluptates carnis, With as much reason might De Wette 
have said that ro«iAac is not Pauline, as it is found only in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Living in malice and envy. Kakia is ex- 
plained by its connexion with $60vg ; it is as in Eph. iv. 81 (where 
special manifestations of it are denoted in the preceding words), and» 
Col. iii. 8 = malignitas. Significat hoc verbo animi pravitatem, 
que humanitati et aequitati est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nun- 
cupatur, Calvin cited by Harless on Eph. iv. 31. Ardéyovtes = 
“living in,” occurring again only at 1 Tim. ii. 2, connected with 
Biov, The two last predicates, hateful, hating one another, are to be 
taken together as forming an antithesis, and denoting the conse- 
quences resulting from what is said immediately before ; they refer to 
a reciprocal deportment, Rom. 1. 29; Gal. v.15. It would be un- 
suitable to suppose here any reference to the relation between Jews 
and Gentiles, of which nothing is said. So once (rroré). 

Ver, 4-7.—To this he now opposes a ére dé, not, however, with 
the view of giving a description of the new state introduced by the 
ére, in contrast with the former, but to shew in the connexion how 
little reason the Cretans have to be proud of themselves. It is 
through the kindness and love of God that they have been saved, 
not in consequence of their own merit, but solely in virtue of his 
compassion, through the work of salvation and the efficacy of bap- 
tism. When the connexion is rightly considered, the objections 
which have been brought also against this part of the epistle fall of 
themselves to the ground. It then appears quite evident, for what 
reason the kindness and love of the Saviour-God are mentioned so 
emphatically in connexion with the work of salvation, without our 
needing to have recourse to Marcion’s God of love in order to ac- 
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count for it. Further, the words, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, are then explained, and the only thing inex- 
plicable, is that such an expositor as De Wette should stumble at 
them. Finally, it is then evident why precisely the saving efficacy 
of baptism is brought prominently forward. When, however, says 
the apostle, the kindness and philanthropy of our Saviour God ap- 
peared, he saved us not on account of works in righteousness which 
we had done, but in virtue of his mercy through the bath of regene- 
ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he has shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified 
by his grace we should become heirs according to the hope of eter- 
nal life. — 

Ver, 4.—As is clear from the connexion given above, Heyden- 
reich incorrectly traces the scope of the passage when he says :— 
Now however the grace of God manifested towards us in Christ, lays 
us under obligation to cultivate other and worthier dispositions, 
As if we were transferred back to chap. ii. 11.—The apostle’s object 
is merely to shew, how little the Christian is at liberty to exalt him- 
self above him who is not a Christian ; Inasmuch as he was form- 
erly himself nothing better, and has become better not through any 
merit of his own.— With respect to the construction, when the con- 
nexion is rightly apprehended, as describing not the introduction of 
salvation in general, but the change that has passed upon individu- 
als, there can be no question that the answering clause already be-~ 
gins with the words not by works, etc. It is therefore superfluous 
to recur, with Matthies, to the grounds of the Pauline system of 
dectrine, But when—of God, the anterior clause denotes only what 
is necessarily pre-supposed in he saved us. The salvation must 
first exist, before individuals can enter on the possession of it. That 
kindness and love answer here to the idea more commonly expressed 
in the word grace, is quite correct. Substantially the same thing is 
expressed here as at ii. 11 by the grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation. It is however easy to see why the apostle expresses himself 
differently here, His object is to shew how little the Christian can 
speak of his own merit, in comparing himself with those who are 
not Christians ; hence in the very outset, and still more pointedly 
in what immediately follows, the prominence which is given to the 
goodness and benevolence of God, in which alone lies the ground of 
the appearance of salvation in general, as in regard to the individuals 
who partake of it, it lies in the saving mercy of God. De Wette 
himself has shewn that the use of the expression ypy7orér7ec is alto- 
gether Pauline, by referring to Rom. xi, 22, Eph. ii. 7, where the 
word occurs in the same connexion. On the relation of vpnotétnc to 
xaptc the passage last cited throws light, inasmuch as ypyorérne ig 
there adduced as proof of the ydpuc. Comp. Harless on the passage. 
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The same applies to ¢:AarOpwria, The Divine vdptc manifests itself 
in the form of kindness and philanthropy. These expressions are 
all the more suitable here, as in ver. 8 the natural condition is de- 
scribed in its entire wretchedness. The expression ¢Aar@pwria 
(Acts xxviii. 2) occurs nowhere else. As a parallel to the thing ex- 
pressed by the word, De Wette adduces John iii. 16 ; he might 
have adduced from the epistles of the apostle those passages which 
we have already cited, if such had been necessary. On the expres- 
sion éreidvn all that is necessary has been said at ii, 11; on owripo¢ 
Gcod at i. 3. Baur would recognize in the tracing back of the atone- 
ment to the kindness and benevolence of God, an accordance with 
the Marcionitic phraseology, against which Bottger, a. a. Q. p. 105, 
refers to Rom. vii. 31—39; v. 8, seq. ; ii. 4, and the passages 
already quoted above. 

Ver On ke a4 he has saved us not in consequence of (= on ac- 
count of) “works wrought by us in righteousness,” as De Wette 
renders, On2écomp. Winer’s Gr., § 47, under éx, p. 329. The words 
tov tpywv tov év 6. are placed in their true light by De Wette’s 
translation just quoted, and his explanation: “not, as Matthies 
thinks, of works appearing in the form of the dixacoovvn, for év dex, 
like év 6e6, John iii..21, denotes the state of mind and feeling in 
which these works are done.” Comp. on Phil. i. 11, fruits of right- 
eousness; Winer’s Gr., § 48, év. We find the same exclusion of man’s 
works of righteousness, in Eph. ii. 8, 9, by grace ye are saved... 
not of works. De Wette thinks the sentiment unsuitable in both 
passages, as it is the sinful state of those who were formerly heathen, 
that is spoken of before. This is quite true, in so far as, from the 
foregoing description, their not having been saved on account of 
their own works was self-evident. But the apostle nevertheless ex- 
pressly declares it, and he must have had a special reason for doing 
so. This reason is plain; he aims at strongly representing the 
saving grace as free and undeserved, by expressing it in a neg- 
ative (ov«, ctc.) as well as in a positive form. The emphasis in 
the sentiment of this passage rests indeed entirely on the not. Itis 
a very abstract logic that will stumble at this. Harless, on Eph. il. 
9, does not seem to have even imagined that any such objection could 
be raised. We learn from the passages adduced by him, how truly 
Pauline this antithesis is, Rom. iii. 20, iv. 2; Gal. it. 16, m1. 2 ; Phil. 
44. 9. How much importance the apostle attaches to this “ unsult- 
able” exclusion of man’s works, appears from the words immediately 
following, dy érocjoaper tyetc (quae Nos fecissemus). We, as opposed 
to, his mercy. The true cause of our salvation already indicated 
negatively, and thus expressed with all emphasis, is given in the 
wordskar avrob taeov. Onxaré, Winer’s Gr.,§ 49, d.,p. 358. By virtue 
of his mercy he has saved us, comp. 1 Pet. i, 8. On éAeoc, Rom. ix. 
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23, x1. 81; Hph. ii. 4; Gal. vi. 16. It denotes in these passages 
the ground of salvation. Here it denotes the means of salvation in 
the case of individuals, after the kindness and philanthropy of God 
has already been manifested in the objective facts of the gospel. 
Evidently, therefore, the apostle cannot here be speaking of those 
facts connected with the gospel, upon which hangs the possibility 
of salvation, but only of the means by which God brings the in- 
dividual into a state of salvation—into the possession of those 
redemption blessings which are already objectively present. And 
here again the train of thought which is exhibiting only the part 
which God performs in our salvation, does not admit the mention 
of what is required on the part of man, as the subjective instru- 
ment or condition of his entrance on salvation. Hence it is not 
said, dua tij¢ tiotews (Kph, ii. 8, comp. with Phil. iii, 9, ént 77 TLOTEL, 
and Harless on the former passage), for the apostle’s aim here is not 
to describe the new state of the man, but to point to the act and 
saving agency of God in regard to the individual by which the new 
state is brought about, and which shews more than anything else, 
that this new state does not rest on man’s merit or on his doing. 
And what act of God’s saving mercy towards the individual could 
this be, other than baptism, through which the man is planted into 
the fellowship of the Three One God, which is a putting off of the 
body of the flesh (odpa rij¢ oapkde, Col. ii. 11), and a putting on of 
Christ (Xpioréy évedvcaobe, Gal. iii. 27), in short-—which, as it is de- 
scribed in our passage, is a bath of regeneration ? It is this which 
transfers the man from the state described in ver. 3, to the new life 
of the Spirit ; it is the sure foundation upon which, in regard to the 
individual, rests all farther increase in the life of the Spirit. Thus 
we understand why baptism is here referred to as the means of sal- 
vation, And this the apostle designates by Aovtpdy radeyyevectac, 
bath of regeneration: for we scarcely need refute the view, which 
regards this as merely a metaphorical expression, a view also applied 
to Eph. v. 26. Comp., moreover, what Harless says against it on 
the passage adduced. 

With regard to the passage before us, Heydenreich has already 
said all that is necessary, p, 329, seq., when in opposition to all those 
views, which hold Aovtpéy to be a metaphorical description of the 
change that has taken place, or to denote the Divine Spirit himself, 
_ and the purifying, renewing, and exalting power of this Spirit, or 
the abundant communication of the Spirit, or the Christian doc- 
trine—he urges with truth, that the regeneration and renewal which 
the Spirit of God effects are sufficiently denoted by the words raAryy. 
and avax., that the Spirit of God himself, and his gracious influence, 
are never denoted by Aovzpéy, and that the agent in our renewal 
is by mveiua dytov plainly distinguished from his agency (madcyy. 
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and dvax.), and the instrument he employs, Aovtpdv. He farther 
observes with perfect justice, that Aoutpév is anything but a suitable 
emblem of the abundant communication of the Divine gifts of 
grace, or the sanctifying ‘nfluence of the Divine Spirit ; a bath can 
only be the symbol of cleansing, not of the abundant overflowing of 
certain blessings ; and if reference be made to éééyee, ver. 6, a8 ex- 
plaining the Aovzpév (Teller), it must still be said, that a bath and 
the outpouring of a rich overflowing fullness of strength and bless- 
ing, are plainly quite different ideas, Finally, to represent the doc- 
trine of Christ as Aovrpév, were a metaphor quite foreign to the New 
Testament. Enough has been said for the refutation of these 
interpretations, although in a grammatical point of view much more 
might be said. But it must create surprise, to find Matthies still 
saying : if by Aovtpév we understand not so much a mere allusion 
to the idea of baptism, as rather the express designation of the out- 
ward act of baptism (?), then must the whole passage appear indis- 
tinct and self-contradictory, from the confusion of the material 
element with the spiritual principle of life, while yet Paul himself 
repeatedly places the true significance of baptism in the symbolical 
reference to Christ, and the evangelical renewal of the life (Rom. vi. 
3. seq.) But how then will Matthies remove this indistinct commin- 
gling of the material element and the spiritual principle of life, see- 
ing that it is plainly said of baptism, tva abtay dayton Kabapioas TH 
Aovtp® tod tdatog év pratt 2 Ig Aovtpdy tod tdato¢g here also a 
“bath of the Spirit 2” Comp. Harless’ excellent interpretation of 
this passage. And if the symbolical reference will suffice for such 
passages as Rom. vi. 4; Gal. ili. 27; Col. ii. 12, will it also suffice 
for 1 Pet. iii. 21, where of the Bamtvopa it ig said: owges . . ovverdy~ 
cews dyabhic érepsrnua el¢ edv (comp. Hoffman, Weiss. und Erfillung, 
II. p. 234), and John iii. 3-5, except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God? Rather do 
not these passages place before us that very “commingling of the 
material element with the spiritual, in which the Christian church 
has in conformity with the Scripture, from the very beginning re- 
cognized the essence of the ¢ outward act of baptism,” and accord- 
ing to which the Christian doctrine has stamped it? Matthies 
says, there can be no doubt that by Aovrpéyr is to be understood the 
bath in the sense of moral cleansing, as in regeneration and renewal 
the washing away of, or the freeing from all untruth and sin, forms 
the most essential element. To this we would simply say, that the 
expression madyyevecia, as also dvakaivwos, has so little to do with 
the figure of washing away, that it appears quite unintelligible how 
the apostle should have fallen upon such a comparison, if he had not 
+n his mind a certain Aovrpéy, namely, baptism, the substantial 
effect of which is this madvyyeveoia, And how inconsistent is it with 
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the clear context (the aim of which is to shew how little reason the 
Christian has to boast on comparing himself with those who are not 
Christians, seeing that it is the mercy of God alone that hath saved 
him) to speak, as Matthies goes on to do, of the free self-determin- 
ation with which every individual has to subject himself to this 
“purifying and quickening bath of the Spirit,” whilst along with 
this he yet sees a reference to baptism, on the ground that the idea 
of baptism points to this, namely, that the life of the baptized per- 
son must bring to completion in itself the moral purifying process 
of expiation ! and sanctification. Thus far the words of the pas- 
sage before us are explaiaed as certainly referring to baptism ! 
Having stated my view of the passage in general, it remains only 
now to confirm it by a reference to particulars. The apostle de- 
notes the instrument of the salvation which is founded on the 
mercy of God by Aovtpoy radtyyeveciacg Kal dvaxawdcewc dytov rre}= 
patoc. What grounds we have for taking Aovzpdv in its literal 
and not in its metaphorical sense, are shewn by the unsuitableness 
of the metaphor, and also by passages such as Eph. v. 20, 7@ 
Aovtp@ tod bdatoc ; Heb, x, 22, AcAovpévor 76 cpa bdate xabaps ; John 
li. 5, €& tdatog nat mvevpatoc; 1 John v. 6, dv idatog Kai aiparoc, 
comp. with ver. 8 ; and finally, from passages such as 1 Pet. iii. 21, 
where baptism is likewise described as the means of salvation, and 
indeed in general from everything that we know on the subject of 
baptism from Scripture, comp. Hofmann, a. a. Q., IL, pp. 233-236, 
How indefinite and ambiguous is the relation expressed by the geni- 
tive, is shewn by Winer’s Gr., § 30, p. 168, seq. Thus the similar 
expression Bantiopa petavoiac can, from the nature of the thing it- 
self, be explained only of baptism which binds to repentance, and, 
taken by itself, the expression in the passage before us admits of a 
similar meaning. The relation of the genitive can be determined 
only from the context, and from a comparison with what we learn 
elsewhere concerning this Aovtpév. Tadvyyeveoia occurs again only 
at Matth. xix. 28, and there it denotes the restoration of all things, 
Here, on the other hand, it is substantially the same as the being 
born from above, or of the Spirit, or of God, John iii. 8, seq. To 
this belongs also the réjuv ddivw, Gal. iv. 19, and all those passages 
which speak of adoption, Gal. iv. 6, etc. The old man dies, the body 
of the flesh is put off, Col. ii. 11, and Christ is put on instead, Gal. iii. 
27. “He who offers himself for baptism, desires a relation to God in 
which Christ is, what formerly was the body of the flesh, and the 
spirit of Christ, what hitherto has been the sin dwelling in the 
flesh. He purposes no longer to wear the garment of that na- 
ture which consists in sinful inclination to what is evil, but to 
put on Christ, the new man.” Hofmann, a.a.Q. If this is the 
idea implied in maAvyyeveoia which is connected with this Aovtpédy, 
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there can be no doubt as to the reference in the words kai dvak., 
etc. They cannot denote a second means of salvation along with 
the first, a view also grammatically unsupported (the repetition 
of dé ig not warranted by critical authority), nor a second effect 
of the Aovtpéy different from the first (we suppose for the present 
that this is the relation implied in the genitive); the words can 
only be an explanation of the expression immediately preceding. 
For what else can be meant by dvaxaivwog rv. dy. = the renewal 
proceeding from the Spirit of God, answering to the putting on 
the new man, Eph. iv. 24 — putting on Christ, Gal. i. 27—what 
else can be meant by this expression, than the new birth of the 
man denoted by the word immediately preceding ? Both expres-— 
sions then are equally designations of the Aovrpév, but the latter 
more specially defines the former. So also Olshausen : dvaxaivw- 
og ig the process, when the new man is created ; and this takes 
place in the madcyyeveoia. ’Avaxaivworg is used by the apostle 
only again at Rom. xii. 2, as also dvaxarvow and dvaxavigw are used 
only by him, but by him frequently. On the thing denoted by the 
word, comp. Eph. iv. 23; Col. iii, 10; Gal. vi. 15; 2Cor.v. 17. It 
is evident that mveduatoc dyiov denotes the causa efficiens.— We have 
supposed, in the course of this investigation, that the relation of the 
genitive mady. and dvat. to Aovrpév is expressed thus: a bath which 
brings about this regeneration and renewing. The simple consider- 
ation of what is said concerning this regeneration and renewal, 
namely, that it is not the work of man but of the Holy Spirit, 
shews that Aovtpov madtyy. cannot, like Barriopa peravoiac, signify : 
a bath which binds to regeneration as a duty. The same is shewn 
by the context of the passage, which speaks of God’s saving mercy, 
and describes the Aoutpoy madyy. as the means of this salvation 
proceeding from him, But equally unsuitable to the context is 
the view taken by De Wette and others, which expresses the rela- 
tion of the genitive thus: a bath which symbolizes regeneration. 
For the means of the salvation which proceeds only from God, can- 
not be figurative representation of the means of salvation ; and 
just because Aovrpdéy denotes this means, if it be settled that Aov- 
pov refers to baptism, as De Wette acknowledges it to be, then 
must this baptism itself be understood as the means of salvation, 
and the genitive can consequently denote only that real connexion of 
the Aovzpéy with the taayy.; and that the rest of the passages which 
treat of baptism confirm this result, has already been shewn, and 
reference has been made on this part of the subject to Hofmann. 
We are therefore not at liberty to doubt that the ancient view held 
by the church, according to which baptism is here denoted, and its 
explanation of the nature and efficacy of baptism as founded on this- 
passage, are alone to be regarded as exegetically confirmed ; since a 
Vou. V.—39 
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metaphorical explanation is in itself inadmissible, and is shewn to be 
altogether untenable by a comparison with similar passages ; and it 
once a reference to baptism is admitted, there can only be supposed 
such a real connexion as we have shewn between it and the regener- 
ation and renewing of the Holy Spirit.—Another question started 
by Olshausen in the observations now lying before me, is, how far 
what is here said on the subject of baptism applies to the baptism 
of infants. The propriety of such an application may be contested 
in so far as the apostle here speaks of himself and of those who 
share with him in the new life of the Spirit. In spite of this, how- 
ever, as this passage represents baptism as the saving act of God, 
and therefore altogether in its objective aspect, it may give some in- 
sight into the grounds upon which infant baptism may be vindicated. 
The passage speaks not of a doing of man, but a doing of God upon 
man in baptism ; and the question, therefore, takes this form ; 1, 
whether the child to be baptized needs such a saving act; and 2, 
whether he is susceptible of it. There can be no doubt as to the 
answer which Scripture gives to the former of these questions. And 
if this is a settled point, then a doubt can scarcely be entertained 
with regard to the other. Just as a sinful state (the body of the 
flesh) may exist prior to the exercise of will on the part of the in- 
dividual, which makes him to stand in need of the saving act, so 
also must the opposite state in which the dominion of sin is re- 
moved, be one which may be supposed to exist prior to the develop- 
ment of personal consciousness. Just as in the unbaptized person 
there may be, and really is, a sinful state previous to the develop- 
ment of personal consciousness, so, in like manner, in the same 
person a state of sanctification may take place, and will take place, 
if he is transplanted into the sanctifying fellowship of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. We have but to distinguish between the operation of 
the Spirit on the person of the man—on his consciousness and will 
—and his operation on the foundation of life in the man—the region 
of the unconscious, on which his personal life rests. It is only as an 
influence wrought, not through the medium of consciousness, but on 
the foundation of life, the nature of the man, in contradistinction 
to his person, that original sin can be understood, or the mental re- 
semblance often so unmistakable between parents and children; and 
as an efficacy of the same kind also, must we regard what the apos- 
tle says as to the sanctifying influence of parents on their children 
(1 Cor, vii. 14, comp. Neander a. a. Q., I., p. 282, seq.) And can we 
conceive of a real redemption of the man from the dominion of sin 
which dwells in him—in his flesh—and keeps his personal will in 
bondage, Rom, vii. 23, otherwise than through an influence on this 
nature, so that a really new life-power, the power of the spirit of 
regencration, opposes the law in the members, and destroys the do- 
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minion of sin? And can the efficacy of the sacrament, as distin- 
guished from the word, be otherwise understood ? There will, 
indeed, always be a difference between the baptism of the grown 
up person and that of the infant. In the former case, a per- 
sonal desire of salvation and a personal acquiescence in all that 
is performed in baptism in the person baptized is presupposed, 
and only in this case will baptism have for its result a full regen- 
eration and renewing of the Holy Spirit. In the latter case, there 
is the need of salvation, but neither personal desire for it nor ac- 
quiescence in the act performed in baptism on the baptized person ; 
accordingly, the effect will also be different. The effect will be a 
power of the sanctifying spirit coming into opposition to the do- 
minion of sin dwelling in the flesh, which, however, will only then 
issue in a regeneration and renewing, in a real dvw yevynOijvar of the 
man, when he lets the power of this spirit manifest itself with his 
growing consciousness, and when by an act of his own will he ap- 
propriates what has been done to him. Olshausen points to this 
when he observes, “ Baptism is thus treated in the same way as re- 
generation itself. In this way also the dogmatic theologians of our 
church interpreted the passage. They, however, fell into a confu- 
sion of ideas really distinct. They referred this sentiment, without 
hesitation, also to infant baptism, and supposed that regeneration 
took place also in unconscious children, But the New Testament 
knows nothing of infant baptism. Nor can a man be born again 
without consciousness. But the theologians understood by the re- 
generation of children only the forgiveness of original sin, not the 
dominion over sin. In this sense regeneration is not used in the 
New Testament. In children, confirmation is regeneration.” 

Ver. 6.—Od ézéyeev (Aorist). The od (attraction = 6) refers, of 
course, not to Aovtpéyv but to mvedwa. The apostle has yet to say 
how this regenerating and renewing operation of the Spirit has been - 
obtained, and he does this by pointing to the mediation of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, through whom this Spirit has been abundantly 
poured out. Regeneration is thus described as a work of the ‘'riune 
God, and the different relations of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
to this work are clearly denoted, To understand by é¢’ 7juaé¢ others 
than were before meant by this expression, is against the context, 
which in no way indicates such a change, and requires that ééyee 
be referred to the operation of the Spirit just mentioned. I cannot, 
therefore, with Olshausen, perceive any reference here to the day of 
Pentecost, in so far as the communication of the Spirit had then 
reference, not to the apostles alone, but was a communication for 
the church in all times. To the same effect, De Wette also says: 
from this spirit of Christianity as a whole does the conversion of m- 
dividuals proceed. He is certainly right when he adds: it is not 
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the communication of the Spirit to individuals after baptism that is 
here spoken of, for not until ver. 7 is justification mentioned as the 
consequence of regeneration. Ver. 7 shews rather, that the act of 
God denoted by éééyee coincides in point of time with the gowce d1d 
Avtpob.— Matthies justly observes, that while Christ is represented 
as the objective mediatory power, faith is placed beside it, as the 
subjective instrumental condition. WAovoiwc not in contrast with 
the Old Testament, but with reference to the mighty operation of 
this Spirit, ver. 5, comp. with ver. 83. The same expression is found 
in Col. i. 16; 2 Pet.i.11; 1 Tim. vi. 17. It is agreed by all the 
more recent commentators, that the words dia ’Inoot Xprorod cannot, 
with Bengel and Flatt, be connected with éowoe, which has its own 
dia already, but only with ééyee. The new life-power which shews 
itself efficacious in baptism, is obtained through the mediation of 
Christ. The words our Saviour, as above, ver. 4, in connexion with 
Gedc, need no explanation here, where the saving act of God and 
Jesus Christ is spoken of. 

Ver. 7.—The design of the pouring out abundantly, etc., is 
stated in this verse. Others(De Wette) understands fva as express- 
ing the aim of éowse, an unnecessary harshness, in which the exeget- 
ical relation of vers. 6 and 7 to ver. 5 is overlooked, and ¢éévee 
deprived of the more exact determination which is necessary to it, 
while éowoe needs not to be thus determined. ’Exefvov also, which 
is thus made to refer to God, is in this immediate connexion with 
Gedc owoe unsuitable. If, then, éééyee and fowoe coincide in the 
manner stated above, the words being justified by his grace will not 
as many think, denote something following upon the communication 
of the Spirit in baptism—for how can this be conceived of as sepa- 
rate from regeneration ?—but, as the participle also indicates, must 
be understood as expressing the consummation of the aforemen- 
tioned operation of the Spirit, which, then, is what is pre-supposed 
in the final end of all the saving agency of God, namely, the attain- 
ment of eternal life. AcxamwOévrec is therefore used here as -com- 
monly by the apostle; comp. e. g., Rom. viii. 30, a passage which 
distinctly shews, that in the d:cacobv the saving act of God in the 
individual is consummated, upon which follows the dogdgev, just as 
we maintain it here with reference to ver. 5. This, however, we 
learn plainly from the passage before us, that the state denoted by 
dixaswOeic is not merely one of outward acquittal from the guilt of 
sin, as indeed the evangelical church has never taught, and that it 
cannot be conceived of apart from an inward transformation of the man 
which indeed is already pre-supposed in the condition of faith. The 
Catholic commentator, Mack, is therefore in this passage needlessly 
angty at the doctrine of our church as limiting the r¢ghteousness before 
God to the non-imputation of sin; while he himself finds here the 
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catholic doctrine of sanctification through the gracious assistance of 
God, against which Matthies has said all that is requisite. Only in 
this I might disagree with Matthies, that he understands da Avtpod, 
etc., to denote the active process in the development of the evangel- 
ical life ; duxarwOévtec, on the other hand, to denote the relation 
formed once for all in his inmost being between the Christian and 
God. He here forgets that all the progressive holiness of the man, 
rests precisely on the act performed but once, of the ovvradijva: and 
éyepOijvat, as a fixed and settled relation, which is clearly shewn in 
Rom. vi. 2, seq.; and Mack is right, in so far as he recognizes in 
being born again, and in being justified, expressions which apply to 
one and the same thing. In 71 éxetvov ydpete, almost all recent 
commentators refer éxeivov to Oedc. The sense is then as Chrysos- 
tom concisely states it: mdéAuy ydpitt, ode dpetagj, in the sense of ver. 
5. So also Olshausen. Comp. Gal. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 8, etc. This 
construction appears to me suitable neither to the train of thought, 
nor to éxeivov. For it were unnatural to refer éxetvoc to the princi- 
pal subject, to which reference was made just before in éséyee, And 
it corresponds much more with the exegetical relation in which vers, 
6 and 7 stand to ver. 5, to refer éxefvov to the Spirit, whose opera- 
tion is described in the words preceding in its objective mediation, 
and here in its final purpose, so that the being justified by grace is 
the consummation of the Spirit’s work described in ver. 5. ’Exeivou 
is thus used, because reference was made not to Christ, but to the 
more remote Tveipua, and ydprte, the grace of the Holy Spirit, denotes 
that work of the Spirit described in ver. 5. So also Heydenreich. 
The final purpose of this outpouring is then given in the words that 
we should be made heirs, etc. The Old Testament allusion in this 
often-occurring expression (Gal. ili. 18; Eph. i11,14 ; Col. in. 24, 
etc.), is acknowledged ; comp. Harless on Eph. i. 11. That which 
to the Israel of the Old Testament was the land of promise, is to 
that of the new covenant the life eternal. Kaz’ éAmida (= “ accord- 
ing to hope,” 7. ¢., in the way of hope, Winer’s Gr., § 49, d.), which 
is not to be connected with Cwic aiwy*, is added to express that the 
inheritance is not immediately to be entered upon. Rom. viii. 24, 
seq. On the Pauline character of the sentiment, comp. 1.2. That 
Swijc aiwviov is nowhere else used by the apostle in connexion either 
with xAnpovéuoc or with éAric, as De Wette observes, is of little 
consequence, for we can see no reason why he might not have con- 
nected it with both in the same way as éAmi¢ owrnpiacg (1 Thess. v. 8), 
and KAnpovouog Tio érayyedtiac or dtkaoobvac (Hebr. vi. 17, xi. 7) are 
connected. That this reference to the ¢w7 aiwvoc, had in the eye of 
the apostle an especial significance in regard to the Cretans, see on 
i, 2. It has already been observed that vers. 3-7 present a cursory 
view of the whole work of redemption. 
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Vers. 8-11.—These verses can be rightly understood only as a 
special admonition to Titus, in reference to his work in Crete in 
opposition to the prevailing errors, Ver. 8 tells him what he is to 
pursue ; ver. 9, what to avoid ; ver. 10 and 11 how he is to deal with 
an incorrigible heretic. They do not, as De Wette maintains, repeat 
in a different form and aspect what is said in vers. 4-7, namely, in 
the form of a practical motive, and with the view of reverting to the 
train of thought in ver. 1. The apostle rather is done with what is 
to be enjoined on the Cretans, and deals now with Titus. That 
which he has just said concerning the saving act of the unmerited 
mercy of God, through the bath of regeneration, to a living hope of 
eternal life, is to be constantly affirmed by Titus to his hearers. 
Thus the moral fruit will not fail to appear; but on the other hand 
he is to avoid, etc., ver. 9. How little also does the form of the 
preceding, comp. with 11-15, correspond to such a turn of the 
thought as De Wette supposes ; and why the same thing again ? 

Faithful is the word — moté¢ 6 Adyoc, a formula certainly pecu- 
liar to the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 1. 15, i. 1, iv.9; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 
now pointing with emphasis to what goes before, and now to what 
follows ; here at vers. 4-8 the sum of the whole doctrine of salva- 
tion. This phrase answers to the du7jyv used at the beginning or the 
end of an address which is intended as emphatic, comp. Rom. i. 25 ; 
Gal. i. 5 ; Eph. ii. 21 ; and 2 Cor. i. 20. Its occurrence in the three 
epistles -belongs to the marks which shew them to have been written 
about the same time. “ And I will that thou insist strongly on 
these things, so that the believers in God may be careful to main- 
tain good works.” Ilept rovrwy refers to the points contained in the 
Abyo¢. AtaBeBacovobat == *‘ assure strongly,” occurring again only at 
1 Tim. i. 7, 1s used also by profane writers. On the other hand, 
BéBacoc, BeBardw, BeBaiworc 1s one of the apostle’s familiar words, Rom. 
iv. 16 (Heb. i. 2); Rom. xv. 8; 1 Cor. i, 6 (Heb. ii. 8); Phil. i. 7 
(Heb. vi. 16) where connexions quite similar occur, although not 
with mepi. ‘I'he unpauline character of the expression which De 
Wette likewise notices, has therefore but slight importance. The 
fruit of this dvaBeBaotoPa: is then denoted by the iva. We have 
here the same sentiment as in i. 9 is denoted by the sound doctrine. 
Such doctrine the apostle means to say has in it a power of godli- 
ness (i. 1, the truth which leads to godliness), produces the fruits of 
morality. In reference to the contrast which the apostle here has 
in his eye, Calvin well says on the word ¢povtigwor which occurs only 
here: ita vult eos studium suum curamque hue applicare, et videtur 
apostolus, quum dicit: ¢porvTigworv, eleganter alludere ad inanes eo- 
rum contemplationes, qui sine fructu et extra vitam philosophantur. 
Only thus is this expression here to be explained. On Kkaddv épywr 
sec ii. 7. The of ré 0c memiotevdtec are not those who have be- 
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come believers in God, but “those to whom God has given faith,” 
“namely, in the gospel, as the word of God, i. 3 ; comp. Acts xvi. 34. 
There are, therefore, no grounds in the expression itself for limiting 
it to the Gentile Christians ; besides the distinguishing appellation 
of the true God in contrast with idols (1 Thess. i. 9) is wanting here, 
as De Wette and Matthies have already observed in opposition to 
Mack; nor are the actual circumstances in favour of this supposi- 
tion, as a large portion of the population in Crete consisted of Jews, 
amongst whom the gospel had likewise found acceptance, and through 
whom doubtless it had been first introduced, as is proved also by the 
errors which had proceeded from them, i. 10. Mpototactat occurring 
again in the same sense at ver. 14, literally “ to stand before” (Rom. 
xii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 12), from which easily arises the signification in 
the passage = “to care for,” to manage, to be intent on a thing. 
So frequently in the classical writers, Passow. “ This is good and 
profitable for men.” The article before kaA’d must be cancelled ac- 
cording to preponderating critical authorities, comp. Tischendortf ; 
it is difficult, however, to account for its insertion. De Wette, 
in opposition to Theophylact, Grotius, Heydenreich, Matthies, 
refers taita, not correctly as I apprehend, to the doctriues, on the 
ground that to refer it to épya would cause tautology. Kada épya 
does not, however, denote works becoming in men, which is the import 
of xara évOpdrotc, Nor could Kara dvOperae be said with propriety of 
the contents of the doctrine, the 7ept todrwv. If again it referred to 
draBeBarodobat, it would be totro. We therefore abide by the natural 
grammatical reference ; that, namely, to épya. The following words 
shew why he enjoins this on Titus. Titus is to insist on this doc- 
trine, because from it proceeds what is good and profitable ; he 1s 
not to meddle, ver. 9, with foolish questions ; for they are profitless 
and vain. 

Ver. 9.—“ But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and con- 
tentions and strivings about the law; for they are profitless and. 
vain.” The foolish questions stand in contrast with the sound doc- 
trine which produces moral fruit ; uwpd¢ chiefly points however to: 
the insipid contents of these Syrijoecc, by which are to be understood, 
not contentions (these are the épev¢ afterwards mentioned, but ques- 
tions of discussion, as 1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 4; 2 Tim. 11, 23 ; comp. 1, 10, 
pataoadyo. As belonging to the class of these questions, the Kat 
gives a specific prominence to the genealogies, which we find again 
mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 4 in connexion with fables. In chap. 1. 4 of 
our epistle only the fables are mentioned, here only the genealogres,. 
and in 1 Tim. i. 4 both are mentioned together, from which we may 
snfer with considerable certainty that they were nearly related to 
each other. The conjectures of expositors have been quite as nu- 
merous on the subject of the genealogies, as they have been on the 
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fables, The exegetical expositor must, however, abide by the 
natural signification of the word according to its general use in pro- 
fane writers, as also its use in Heb. vii. 6, and see whether the 
context 1s against this signification. The context, then, opposes the 
genealogies to a doctrine which produces moral fruit, and compre- 
hends them under the class of foolish questions, the contents of 
which are foolish, and morally fruitless and vain. There is no trace 
in the immediate context of a heresy, an opposition of true to false 
doctrine, and it has already been sufficiently made out that the re- 
maining contents of the epistle point to nothing of the kind. The 
passage in 1 Tim. i. 4, describes the genealogies as endless, an 
expression far too indefinite to determine with certainty their 
import. The clause which follows, however, fully confirms the 
view furnished by our epistle, that it is no heresy properly so- 
called, but a foolish, morally fruitless pursuit that is spoken of ; 
for how otherwise could it be said, that they (the genealogies) 
minister questions rather than promote fruitful knowledge, and 
opposition be made to them (ver. 5) from a purely practical point 
of view? But to this most natural result drawn from the sig- 
uification of the word, and with which the context and the con- 
tents of the epistle harmonize, it is objected that the error which 
gave rise to these genealogies cannot be explained, merely of Jewish 
family registers, nor can it be shewn how the Gentile Christians 
should have taken any interest in them. But the genealogies were 
not the only subject of these vain pursuits; and at all events we must 
suppose, as indeed the fables prove, that there was a special mode of 
treating this subject. See the General Introduction, The apostle 
further specifies the things which Titus is to shun in the words fol- 
lowing : and contentions and strifes about the law. The épetc (not 
to be connected with vousxdéc, as De Wette observes, against Hey- 
denreich, and Baur, with whom Olshausen agrees), are to be viewed 
as the effects of the questions, comp. vi. 4; 2 Tim, ii, 23 ; they are 
the contentions of these men among themselves proceeding from 
their obstinateness of opinion. The following strifes about the law 
are a specific form of these contentions, just as the genealogies are in 
relation to the questions. The strifes about the law, are explained 
chiefly by i. 14, where, as the constituent parts of the error, are 
mentioned commandments of men, along with fables. Here then, 
where likewise prevailing errors are referred to, we are not at liberty 
to understand by strifes about the law, as Mack thinks, strifes about 
whether the Gnostic doctrines of spirits have a foundation in the 
‘Old Testament, or generally about the law being binding or not 
binding, which De Wette, along with Baur thinks probable in re- 
ference to 1 Tim. i. 7, but on the authority of the passage already 
referred to, in which we find nothing of Antinomianism—strifeg 
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about the authority and confirmation of the commandments, 1. 14, 
as Matthies also is of opinion. So much then may be inferred 
from this designation in the passage before us, namely, that those 
commandments spoken of in i. 14, although going beyond the law, 
nevertheless sought to connect themselves with the law, and to con- 
firm themselves by it. Tepitotacdac — “ to go out of the way,” “to 
shun,” occurs again only at 2 Tim. ii, 16. The word is used in the 
same signification also in profane literature—Jor they are profitless 
and vain, corresponding to, these things are good and profitable, ver. 
8 + udratoc, “empty” vacuus, in respect to their import, used else- 
where by the apostle in the same sense, 1 Cor. iii, 20. 

“Ver. 10.—Ver. 9 informs Titus how he is to act in reference 
to the errors ; this verse gives him an injunction as to his conduct 
towards persons who, by separating themselves, cause divisions. 
‘‘ Avoid an heretical man after a first and second admonition.” In 
determining what is to be understood by aipetixo¢ dvOpwmo¢ we are by 
no means at liberty at once to fix on the later signification of the 
word, and then to maintain that the word had not this signification 
until the Gnostics were distinguished as the first heretics, and from 
this to infer the spuriousness of the epistles as Baur does. De Wette 
also observes that this is a later word and a later idea ; that aipeoug 
is never used by Paul in reference to doctrine, comp. 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; 
Gal. v. 20; certainly, however, 2 Pet. ii. 1. But the question pre- 
cisely is, whether it is a later idea? We must first examine in 
what sense the apostle elsewhere uses the word aipeovc ; and if it 
must be admitted that the word in those passages where it occurs, 
does not refer to doctrine, and does not signify heresies in the later 
sense of the term, we must farther inquire whether by alper- 
‘xéc here we are to understand anything different from the one who 
causes divisions (alpécevc, in the apostle’s sense of the term), or is 
addicted to these. We have already seen how little the epistle speaks 
of heresies, or fundamental errors ; and the idea implied in alpetexd¢ 
must be judged of, according to what we know concerning the errors 
of the Christians in Crete. If then we do not proceed arbitrarily, 
we must say, that aiperied¢ denotes, according to the usus linguce 
one who gives rise to divisions in the church ; and it may be inferred 
from what we find in the epistle, that he does this by separations 
and errors such as are described in iii, 9,i1.14. Thus we have no 
later idea, but only a word which indeed the apostle does not use 
elsewhere, but which by a simple formation is derived as an adjec- 
tive from the afpeotc, with which he 1s familiar ; a form of deriva- 
tion of which we find many examples in the apostle’s writings, 
comp. Béttger, a. a. Q., p. 115. In reference to any such person, who 
causes division and discord, Titus is enjoined once and a second 
time to attempt to set him right. He is not to contend with him, 
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but admonish him, to bring home to him a sense of his error. Nov- 
Gecta as also vovOeteiv used only by the apostle, and by him fre- 
quently ; for itis the apostle who uses it in Acts xx. 31, and it 
denotes earnest admonition directed to the heart, comp. Harless, a. 
a. Q., 522. He is to seek to gain back such individuals ; which of 
course does not exclude their being rebuked and silenced (. 11) as 
seducers. If this attempt repeated has proved in vain, he is then to 
avoid them. ILapa:tetoba, literally to excuse one’s self from search- 
ing = “ to avoid,” cannot be understood of exclusion from church- 
fellowship ; according to the context, it signifies nothing farther than : 
personally to have nothing more to do with them, to let them go. 
The expression, besides in the Pastoral Epistles, is found in Heb. 
xu. 25. 

Ver. 11.—This verse gives the reason why he is henceforth to 
avoid him: inasmuch as thou knowest (of course not beforehand, 
but in consequence of these unsuccessful attempts to recover him), 
that such an one is perverted and sinneth, being condemned by 
himself. ’E&éotparraz only here, in the Sept. Deut. xxxii. 20 ; Jer. 
ii, 21, for syn ntsshm == perverseness ; in profane writers, to invert, 
so that what is uppermost becomes undermost, or to turn round, to 
change his disposition ; comp. Passow. Baur, in order to make it out 
a more appropriate designation of a heretic, observes that it is more 
suitable to the context and to the signification of the word to ren- 
der : such a one has turned away from us, and is vone out from the 
fellowship of the faithful ; in support of which he appeals to Deut. 
xxxil. 20. Ido not understand how ék« not droorpépecbar can have 
this signification ; and further, it is demonstrably contrary to the 
usus linguce, nor does it occur in this sense in the Septaugint, as a 
comparison with Jer. 1. 21 shews, where indeed the Septuagint 
gives an inaccurate rendering, but yet, as "> stands expressly along 
with moyr2, the words could in no case mean what Baur understands 
by the expression ééorp. As little does the following word djapra- 
vel convey a more special designation of the heretic ; he sins qua 
aipetixéc by causing divisions, while he is a’toxardxpitog = “‘ self- 
condemned.” In this word and not in duapréver lies the reason why 
Titus is to leave him to himself. Chrysostom well explains the 
sense ; ov« ever eltetv dre oddelc elmev, Otay ovy peTa THY Trapaiveoy 6 
abroc émimévy avtoKatdxpitog yivera. He has judged himself inas- 
much as he rejects the warning and sins with knowledge. What 
could be effected by further admonition ? Nothing is said of his 
shutting himself out from fellowship. Comp. the General Intro- 
duction, § 8, on Baur’s objections against the genuineness founded 
on this passage. | 
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§ 4. Persona, Marrers, Satutarions. CONCLUSIONS. 


Passing to personal matters, the apostle charges Titus to come 
to him at Nicopolis ; not, however, before he has sent to him either 
Artemas or T'ychicus ; but after that speedily. To Nicopolis, for 
there he has determined to pass the winter (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6). 
The sending of one or other of those who are named, seems to have 
liad for its object that the person sent should take Titus’s place in 
Crete, as his departure was to depend on the arrival of the person 
sent. Artemas is unknown to us. Tychicus is,in Acts xx. 4, called 
’Actavéc. He was with the apostle during the first, and if our view 
is correct, also during the second imprisonment at Rome, and was 
sent twice by him from Rome to Lesser Asia, Col. iv. 7, 8; Eph. 
vi. 21; 2 Tim, iv. 12. The first passage speaks of him in such a 
manner as to indicate that he was fully qualified for being Titus’ 
successor in Crete. Tradition makes him at last bishop of Chalce- 
don in Bithynia. Comp. Winer’s R.W.B. Several towns bore the 
name of Nicopolis, one in Epirus, one in Nestus in Thrace (which is 
the one meant in the subscription of the epistle) one in Cilicia, etc., 
comp. De Wette. Which is meant here, can be decided only by 
comparing and combining the data which bear on the point ; comp. 
the Introduction. Kéxpsea: “I have determined,” frequent with 
the apostle, 1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 1. The rapayepdoa intimates 
that the winter was drawing near when the apostle wrote. 

Ver, 13.—Others who are already with Titus he is to send speed- 
ily, «7. e., to fit them out for the journey that nothing may be want- 
ing to them. The iva does not refer to orovdaiwe, but to mporéurery 
in the sense we have assigned to it ; comp. 3 John 6. Zenas 1s un- 
known to us. His by-name, vouixd¢ = ypappated¢ (Matth. xxu. 35), 
may have remained with him from an earlier period, according to 
which he must have been a Jewish Christian. Others understand 
voundc of the civil-law — “lawyer,” which is certainly preferable 
to the other, as the retaining of the name vouexd¢ im the first sense 
by a Pauline Cnristian is not probable. Apollos is known to us, 
comp. Acts xviii, 24; 1 Cor. i. 12, ili. 4, seq., xvi. 12, and Winer’s 
R.W.B. ‘iva, etc., an imitator of the apostle could hardly have 
fallen upon such observations. 

Ver. 14.—“ And withal let ours also learn to exercise them- 
selves carefully in good works for the supply of necessary wants.” 
The sense of the verse is differently determined, according as 7juérepor 
denotes the Cretan Christians, or the persons named immediately be- 
fore Zenas and Apollos. In the latter case the apostle would say: let 
them by the labour of their hands earn something like himself (the 
apostle), for the time of need. So Grotius and others. 1 cannot agree 
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with this explanation, as it would assign to the words Kadév épywv 
mpotoracdat quite a different sense from that in which they were used 
in ver, 8; again because «ai cannot refer to the apostle, but only to 
Titus, with whom the 7érepor are placed on a level, and further 
because ! Vad [7] Wowv akapTroL, according to its general use, 1 Cor. xiv. 
14; Eph. v. 11, would in itself be far too strong an expression, and 
because it cannot be presupposed that all understood, like Paul, a 
trade by which they could everywhere earn for themselves a ane 
tenance. Better, therefore, to understand the words as containing 
an admonition to benevolence which might here have an opportanity 
of manifesting itse]f. What in the preceding verse he requests from 
Titus, he here makes the business of all. Good works would then 
refer chiefly to benevolence, which is represented as the fruit of 
faith. So also Olshansen. Eile tac ypetac as Phil. iv. 16 (De Wette). 
The admonition is al] the more appropriate in that these journeys 
were of great importance for the spread of Christianity ; ; comp. on 
dilbert 10; 

In ver. 15 follow salutations from all who were with the apostle, 
and from the apostle to all who are with Titus, who are united with 
the apostle by the love that is in the faith. The expression, who 
love us in the faith, is chosen from a regard to the circumstances, 
according to which he could not expect this of all. Love is repre- 
sented as having its root in faith, this again as the bond of fellow- 
ship. The short benediction (as in Col. iv. 18), grace be with you 
all, is no proof that the epistle was addressed: to the church. “It 
only implied the fellowship of Titus with all Christians there.” De 
Wette, and similarly Matthies, ’Ay7jy is a later addition. 


APPENDIX 


TO THE INTRODUCTION TO THE FOREGOING EPISTLE, 


TE most recent researches* into the date of the Hpistle to 
Titus, make it necessary to add the following observations, in order 
to complete what has already been given in the Introduction. There 
are some views of this question which have not received considera- 
tion there, and by refuting which the view which we have developed 
may be still further confirmed. Chiefly, however, does Wieseler’s 
carefully elaborated view demand our attention. In rejecting the 
hypotheses already refuted in the Introduction, I rejoice to find that 
Iam supported by Wieseler (p. 329, seq.), and by Huther. The 
latter entirely coincides with me in fixing the journey to Crete, and 
the writing of the epistle, in the period subsequenty to the first im- 
prisonment at Rome ; while the former denies the apostle’s libera- 
tion from this imprisonment, and maintains that the writing of the 
epistle, together with the journey to Crete, took place during the 
from two to three years’ stay of the apostle in Ephesus.—But the 
hypothesis started by-Credner, and adopted by Neudecker, namely, 
that Paul (Acts xviii. 23) made an intermediate journey from Ga- 
latia and Phrygia, by Crete, to Corinth—has not been noticed in the 
Introduction. Wieseler justly refers against this view to Acts xix. 
1, xviii, 21—As regards the transfer of the events in question to 
the period specified in Acts xx. 1—5, the view as represented by 
Matthies, that the apostle made the journey to Crete trom Greece, 
has been fully considered (comp. also Wieseler, p. 387, seq.); on the 
other hand, the hypothesis which places the journey to Crete and 
the writing of the epistle, before his arrival in Greece, but not till 
_after the completion of Titus’ twofold mission to Corinth (so Theo- 
doret, Baronius, Lightfoot, and others), has not been specially ex- 
amined. Wieseler and Huther say forcibly in opposition to it, that 
in this case Titus, in spite of 2 Cor, ix. 4, 5, must after his second 
mission to Corinth have returned thence to Macedonia to the apostle, 
and that Paul must have twice passed through Greece, namely, on 
his way to Crete, and on his way back to Macedonia. (Wieseler, p. 

* Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. Zeitalters, Gott. 1848. Huther, Comm. Hinl. p. 
17-22. 


+ Compare his fuller investigation of this critical prcblem of a second imprisonment, 
p. 27, seq. 
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